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This  number  bejipins  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Review. 


The  Review  for  July  will  be  issued  the  last  of  June, 
so  that  it  may  reach  subsciibers  before  beginning  their 
vacation. 


If  the  Board  of  Education  approve,  the  County 
Institutes  of  St.  John  and  Charlotte  will  be  united  this 
year  and  the  combined  session  held  in  St.  John  on  Septem- 
ber 26th  and  27th,  during  the  period  of  the  provincial 
exhibition.  This  arrangement  meets  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  teachers  so  far  as  heard  from.  The 
opportunity  afforded  to  attend  the  institute  and  to  visit 
the  exhibition  during  the  evenings  and  on  Saturday  is 
good  one.  Dr.  Inch,  Mr.  John  Brittain,  and  no  doubt 
other  educationists  from  different  parts  of  the  province 
will  be  present.  During  the  time  of  exhibition  travel- 
ling rates  will  be  low  and  the  expense  of  coming  to  St. 
John,  to  the  Charlotte  County  teachers,  will  not  be 
greater  than  to  go  to  St.  Stephen.  A  committee  of  the 
St.  John  County  teachers  will  be  appointed  to  meet  the 
visiting  teachers  and  direct  those  who  have  not  pre\i- 
ously  found  accommodation.  A  largely  attended  and 
profitable  institute  is  looked  for.  See  the  programme 
on  another  page. 


In  the  column  of  book  reviews  in  this  number,  will 
be  found  some  excellent  material  for  school  libraries. 
In  the  wealth  of  inspiring  and  excellent  literature  that 
our  language  possesses,  it  will  not  do  —  nay,  it  will  lie 
very  harmful  —  to  have  anything  to  do  with  we<ak 
and  worthless  writings.  There  is  so  much  that 
is  pure  and  elevating,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
such  surpassing  interest,  in  good  literature  that  child- 
ren will  rise  up  and  call  blessed  those  who  bring  them 
in  contact  with  this  literature,  and  thus  lead  them  to 
despise,  as  unworthy  of  their  notice,  what  is  weak  and 
trashy. 


A  striking  article  on  the  Progress  of  Canada  appears 
in  a  recent  number  of  LittelVs  Living  Age,  taken 
from  the  Edinlurgh  Review  The  writer  traces  the 
progress  of  Canada  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time,  and  treats  with  marked  ability  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  prominent  in  the  making  of 
Canada  by  the  dual  races  which  have  grown  together, 
and  have  adjusted  their  differences  in  a  generally 
amicable  spirit.  The  writer  is  evidently  a  Canadian  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  and  attached  to  both  races, 
and  with  an  ample  knowledge  of  Canadian  politics. 


Mr.  Sanford  Fleming,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Toronto  Week,  proposes  a  new  Canadian  flag.  He 
would  append  to  the  British  ensign  a  single  large  star, 
with  points  representing  each  province,  radiating  from 
a  common  centre.  As  the  provinces  increase  the  ele- 
ment of  constancy  would  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
points  of  the  star  —  one  for  each  new  province.  Mr. 
Fleming's  suggestion  seems  to  be  a  good  one,  and  the 
Week's  illustration  on  its  cover,  of  a  red  ensign  with  a, 
large  white  star  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flag,  is  appro- 
priate. 


From  British  Columbia  :  "  Through  the  kindness  of 
a  friend  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Educational 
Review.  I  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure  and  profit ; 
so  much  so  that  I  enclose  the  subscription  fee  with  this 
letter,  and  shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  next 
issue."  M. 


THE    EnUCATTONAL   REVIEW. 


MR.  GANONGS  GIFT. 

In  the  past,  the  occasions  have  been  few  on  wliicli 
could  be  chi-onicled  private  liberality  in  I'onnectinn  with 
state  supported  institutions.  In  New  Brunswick,  sudi 
instances  are  almost  unknown,  and  Mr.  O.  "W.  (iaiiong's 
gift  to  the  St.  Stephen  School  Board  is  the  (Irst  of  the 
kind.  Ho  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  scliool  l)oard  of 
that  town  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
to  be  used  in  lussisting  students  belonging  to  the  town 
through  the  normal  school,  the  preference  to  be  gi\en  to 
female  stutients.  The  local  board  may  lend  out  the 
money  to  students.  Male  students  who  borrow  are  to 
pay  back  the  amount  they  may  receive  in  three  equal 
instalments  with  interest;  the  women  who  use  it  are 
not  required  to  pay  interest.  l'>ut  the  last  instalment 
will  not  be  asked  from  any  Ijorrower  who  takes  within 
three  years  a  first-class  certificate  on  examination,  and 
who  pays  in  due  course  the  first  two  instalments.  Mr. 
Ganong  hopes  to  make  the  sum  a  yearly  one,  until 
eventually  a  sufficiently  large  fund  may  be  created,  the 
interest  of  which  will  meet  the  expenses  of  board  of  one 
pupil  each  year  while  at  the  normal  school. 

Mr.  Ganong  is  one  of  St.  Stephen's  brightest,  most 
enterprising  and  prosperous  business  men.  He  taught 
school  for  a  short  time,  and  has  for  some  time  been  a 
very  efficient  member  of  a  progressive  school  board, 
under  whose  management  the  schools  of  St.  Stephen 
have  reached  their  present  degree  of  excellence.  Having 
been  so  long  in  touch  with  our  public  school  system, 
Mr.  Ganong  has  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  strug- 
gles of  many  bright  and  deserving  pupils  to  complete 
an  education  begun  promisingly,  but  interrupted  through 
lack  of  means,  and  it  is  known  to  a  few  that  this  is  not 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  has  reached  out  a  helping 
hand,  but  always  as  unobtrusively  as  his  present  gift 
has  been  made. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  females  are  given  the  preference 
— other  conditions  being  the  .same  —  and  that  no 
students  need  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  charity.  Part  of  the 
amount  only  is  made  a  gift  dependent  upon  the  holder's 
own  exertions  and  advancement  in  scholarship. 


PROFESSOE  DAVIDSOii'S  ADDRESS. 

In  his  oration  Ijefore  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prof.  Davidson  discussed  the  "  Economy  of  High 
Wages  for  Teachers."  The  address  was  a  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  educational  literature,  and  one 
that  we  should  like  to  find  space  for  in  the  Review,  if 
only  to  discuss .  it  at  more  length  than  we  are  able  to 
do  in  tlus  number.  We  are  prepared  to  agree  with 
Prof.    Davidson,   that  the  salaries  of  our  teachers   are 


too  low,  but  not  that  "our  education  is  moi-e  in  sccMiing 
than  in  substance." 

Wliat  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  We  have  never  had 
more  schools  in  opei-ation,  nor  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance,  and  this  despite  no  large;  increase  in 
population.  The  time  of  attendance  at  normal  school  is 
longer  than  formerly,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship 
was  ne\er  so  high  as  at  present.  There  were  never 
before  so  many  fii'st-class  teachers  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  probably  never  fewer  third-class  teachers.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  because  there  has  been  provided 
partial  training  instead  of  none  at  all  for  third-class 
teacher.s  that  they  multiply  indefinitely,  when  the  fact 
is  that  in  most  instances,  long  before  their  licenses 
terminate,  the  great  majority  of  them  have  attended 
normal  school  again,  and  obtained  an  advance  of  class. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  length  of  experience,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  the  best  products  of  our  schools  are 
to-day  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Females  have 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  males  as  teachers,  and  this, 
combined  with  competition,  has  lowered  wages.  Our 
people,  in  common  with  those  of  older  countries,  have 
not  yet  been  educated  to  pay  women  the  same  wages  as 
men  for  the  same  work. 

It  may  be  asked :  What  have  been  Prof.  Davidson's 
opportunities  for  judging  the  schools?  Has  he  visited 
them  to  any  extent  outside  of  Fredericton,  or  even  in 
that  city?  He  comes  in  contact  with  some  of  their 
products  in  the  students  who  attend  the  university. 
If  the  standard  has  fallen,  why  has  the  university 
raised  its  standard  of  matriculation?  If  our  students 
fail  at  the  university,  they  do  not  at  McGill  and  other 
colleges  where  they  come  into  competition  with  those 
from  the  whole  of  Canada.  We  are  not  ashamed  of 
the  products  of  our  schools,  even  at  the  English 
universities. 


McGILLS  PRINCIPAL. 


After  considerable  delay,  a  successor  to  Sir  William 
Dawson  has  been  appointed.  No  doubt  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  a  man  worthy  of  Sir  William's 
place  has  been  the  cause  of  the  delay.  Sir  William's 
rule  has  been  long  (nearly  forty  years)  and  exceedingly 
prosperous.  The  governors'  choice  has  fallen  upon  W. 
Peterson,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  University  College,  Dun- 
dee. Principal  Peterson  is  an  Edinburgh  man.  After 
completing  a  distinguished  course  in  classics  in  that 
university,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  thence  returned  full 
of  honors  to  act  as  assistant  to  Sellar,  Professor  of 
Humanity,  in  Edinburgh.  From  Edinburgh  he  was  called 
to  reign  over  the  newly  organized  college  in  Dundee. 
This  position  he  has  filled  for  at  least  twelve  years. 
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Dundee  College  is  in  affiliation  with  St.  Andrew.s, 
and  has  done  much  to  infuse  new  life  into  that  historic 
university.  The  college  has  made  its  reputation  through 
its  scientific  and  engineering  departments.  The  names 
of  Ewing  (Engineering)  now  of  Cambridge,  of  Carnelley 
and  Frankland  (Chemistry)  and  of  Geddes  (Botany)  are 
sufficient  indication  of  the  standing  of  those  departments. 

Principal  Petei-son,  who  occupied  the  Chair  of  Classics, 
ruled  with  tact  and  forliearance.  If  report  be  correct, 
he  belongs  to  the  Rosebery,  not  the  Gladstone  type  of 
leaders — or,  to  come  nearer  home,  to  the  Bowell,  not  the 
Macdonald  type. 

Every  Canadian  must  regret  that  the  governors  of 
perhaps  our  foremost  university  found  it  necessary  to 
go  abroad  for  a  principal.  One  does  not  know  whether 
it  was  scarcity  of  suitable  men  or  local  difficulties  which 
forced  them  to  this  step.  An  outsider  almost  hopes 
that  it  was  some  local  difficult}'  which  sent  the  governors 
abroad.  For  it  is  not  flattering  to  a  Canadian  to  know 
that  there  is  no  available  Canadian  equal  to  the  task. 

If  a  M.aster  of  Balliol  or  a  Principal  of  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow  were  coming  out,  Canadians  would  feel  greatly- 
honored,  and  gladly  admit  that  in  Canada  there  is  no 
one  such  as  he. 

But  Canadians  have  no  reason  to  humble  themselves. 
They  have  already  given  McGill  a  Dawson,  and  Queens 
a  Grant,  Princeton  a  Patton,  and  Cornell  a  Schurman. 
To  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Chicago 
and  many  other  American  universities  and  colleges, 
Canada  has  given  able  and  excellent  professors.  Even 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh  have  chosen  Canadians  for 
professors. 

In  earlier  days,  perhaps,  it  was  wise  to  prefer  a 
Scotsman  or  an  Englishman  for  the  more  prominent 
positions  in  our  colleges.  Then  the  range  of  choice  was 
limited.  And  further — a  most  important  consideration 
— new  ideals  of  university  work  were  brought  to  Canada. 
Our  early  principals  and  professors  practically  created 
miniature  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  London 
universities  in  our  Canada.  But  all  this  is  now  changed. 
The  lines  of  our  universities  are  already  drawn.  Their 
ideals  are  already  adopted.  Our  own  men  have  gone 
abroad,  and  are  as  familiar  with  university  ideals  as  any 
German  or  British  professor.  In  fact,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  absence  of  prejudice  in  their  observation 
of  other  universities.  Further,  we  have  learned  by 
experience  that  a  foreigner  is  seldom  content  to  remain 
here.  Too  often  liis  position  here  is  regarded  merely  as 
a  means  for  making  a  little  money.  Australia  is  re- 
treating from  the  policy  of  offering  large  salaries  and 
seeking  for  men  abroad. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  not  passing  over  a  Cana- 


dian because  he  happens  to  be  a  Canadian.  When  tlie 
highest  positions  are  within  the  reach  of  our  own  men, 
the  inducements  to  remain  at  home  are  greater.  One 
somehow  feels  that  Schurman's  and  Patton's  early  pro- 
motion would  have  been  impossibli;  here.  Perhaps  one 
is  wrong. 

Then  a  Canadian  has  a  more  intimate  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  our  country 
for  university  work.  He  knows  the  tendencies  that 
make  for  and  against  university  training.  Imagine  a 
German  called  from  Berlin  to  preside  over  Balliol  College; 
and  yet  many  Germans  have  as  accurate  knowledge  of 
Oxford  life  as  some  Englishmen  have  of  Canadian. 

Again  there  is  another  consideration  which  becomes 
most  important  when  we  consider  the  general  effects  of 
the  appointment  of  a  foreigner.  An  omnipotent  prin- 
cipal is  apt  to  favor  unconsciously  the  men  from  his  own 
university  in  filling  academic  positions.  Naturally  he 
knows  these  men  and  the  value  of  their  recommenda- 
tions better  than  those  of  other  universities.  But 
Canadians  in  scores  are  filling  academic  positions  to  the 
south  of  us,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  our  own  univer- 
sities should  discourage  their  own  students  who  are 
fitted  and  anxious  to  qualify  themselves  for  academic 
positions.  Of  course,  one  would  not  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  advise  the  appointment  of  an  alumnus  to  a 
chair  simply  because  he  is  an  alumnus.  Nor  would  one 
advise  that  the  men  from  one  university  or  country  be 
invariably  chosen.  L'niversities  should  be  cosmopolitan, 
yet  not  anti-national.  The  greatest  benefit  is  received 
by  that  university  which  has  within  its  walls  great 
diversity  of  gifts  and  ideals,  and  is  presided  over  by 
one  who  knows  intimately  his  country's  needs  and 
capabilities,  and  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  its 
aspirations.  M. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


It  is  reported  that  it  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  N.  B. 
education  department,  that  there  is  considerable  laxity 
prevailing  in  regard  to  teacher's  and  trustee's  affidavits 
in  connection  with  school  returns.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  timber  from  which  most 
magistrates  are  made,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  lie 
wholly  with  them.  Teachers  are  supposed  to  possess 
more  intelligence  than  average  citizens,  and  any  disre- 
gard on  their  part  for  such  a  solemn  thing  as  an  oath, 
strikes  one  in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner,  especiallj' 
in  connection  with  their  vocation — the  instruction  of 
the  young. 


The  manner  of  offending  seems  to  be  something  as 
follows :  The  teacher  signs  the  affidavit  without  attest- 
ing, ami  the  justice  fills    it  in   as  sworn  to.     Tcachei's 
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sign  one  ov  more  trustees'  luvnios,  and  the  inagistrate 
fills  in  lis  l)et'ore.  Trustees  and  teueliers  sign  nnd  send 
to  magistrate  to  fill  in. 

Trustees  appear  singh'  instead  of  together  hefmi'  the 
justice. 

The  only  wonder  is  that  the  services  of  the  magis- 
trates have  not  been  dispensed  with  altogether. 


I  lioiie  the  instances  are  very  rare  in  which  teachers 
have  been  guilty  of  trifling  with  so  sacred  a  thing  as  an 
oath.  Do  not  heed  the  magistrate's  advice  in  such  a 
matter;  any  one  of  whom  failing  to  do  his  duty  in  this 
matter  is  lialile  to  lose  his  commission.  To  use  such 
terms  as  forgery  and  perjury  in  this  connection  seems 
harsh,  but  they  are  justifiable.  Attest  to  your  own 
returns,  and  see  if  possible  that  the  trustees  do  like- 
wise. It  is  wrong  for  them  to  go  singly,  for  there  is 
only  one  affida^^t  for  the  Board,  and  at  least  two  of 
them  should  attest  together. 


Fertile  RiiViKW.] 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Time. 


By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 


It  may  be  asked — why  exact  an  oath  for  school 
returns?  It  may  be  answered,  that  little  if  any  public 
money  is  expended  except  under  oath,  and  is  often 
the  only  safeguard  of  the  state.  Why  object  to  take 
the  oath? 


The  Normal  School  Entrance,  Leaving,  and  Univer- 
sity Matriculation  Examinations  begin  July  2nd,  at 
9  A.  M.  Bring  pens,  blotting  pads,  rulers,  etc.  Paper 
and  ink  will  lie  supplied — that  is  all.  Bring  your 
postals  notifying  you  of  admission,  and  if  you  have 
applied  and  have  not  received  one,  write  the  inspector 
at  once,  as  he  has  probably  not  received  it.  Some 
teachei-s  do  not  give  a  proper  address.  Some  enclose 
money  and  do  not  say  so ;  and  others  say  so  and  do  not 
do  so — failing  to  erase  the  amount  on  form. 


EBB. 

The  tide  goes  out,  the  tide  goes  out;  once  more 
The  empty  day  goes  down  the  empty  shore. 

The  tide  goes  out ;  the  wharves  deserted  lie 
Under  the  empty  solitude  of  sky. 

The  tide  goes  out;  the  dwindling  channels  ache 
With  the  old  hunger,  with  the  old  heai'tbreak. 

The  tide  goes  out;  the  lonely  wastes  of  sand 
Implore  the  benediction  of  thy  hand. 

The  tide  goes  out,  goes  out;  the  stranded  ships 
Desire  the  sea, — and  I  desire  thy  lips. 

The  tide  goes  out,  the  tide  goes  out ;  the  sun 
Belumes  the  hills  of  longing  one  by  one. 

The  tide  goes  out,  goes  out;  and  goes  my  heart 
On  the  long  quest  that  ends  but  where  thou  art. 
— Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts. 


(Continuetl.) 
It  is  evident,  despite  the  high  sounding  jihraseology 
of  many  of  the  old-time  advertisements,  that  the  teach- 
er's livelihood  was  very  precarious,  and  the  anxiety 
displayed  to  secure  scholars  liy  \arious  expedients, 
though  not  to  be  wonderecl  at,  is  liy  no  means  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  modern  ideas  of  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  teacher's  office.  Here  is  another 
ambitious  advertisement  ; 

F"<BENKZER  P.  OWEN,  PRKcEPTnn  from  the  States,  informs  the  citi- 
J  zens  of  St.  Jt  hn,  that  he  oontciiiplates  opening  a  School  in  this 
city,  in  whicli  will  be  taught  Ki'ailin^',  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  togetlier  with  Trigononul  ry  and  Composition.  He  also  pro- 
P'  ses  meeting  with  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  difT<M*ent  i)arts  of  the 
city  lif  thcvan-  plrased  toconvene  together;  tortile  )iur|iose<if  improve- 
ment in  Littfr  Wiiling,  Grainmar,  Reading,  etc.  Tliose  parents  who 
are  pleased  to  inti-ust  nim  with  the  education  of  their  children  may  de- 
pend on  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  their  morals  and  virtues.  Prices 
of  tuition  such  as  are  usual  in  this  city. 
St.  John,  October  li,  1802. 

One  of  the  earliest  schools  ttuight  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Upper  Cove  in  St.  .lohn,  was  that  opened  on  the 
13th  September,  1802,  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Mitchell 
on  York  Point,  by  Michael  Barry.  This  was  an  ele- 
mentary school,  in  which  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic were  taught.  In  his  advertisement,  Mr.  Barry 
says,  "  A  night  school  will  also  be  opened  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  whose  business  will  not  permit 
to  attend  in  the  day  —  from  6  to  9  of  the  clock."  These 
night  schools  appear  to  have  been  quite  an  institution 
during  the  winter  months,  and  were  frequently  adver- 
tised. Mr.  P.  Phillips  announced  in  a  St.  John  paper 
of  Septemlier  20,  180G,  that  he  will  open  his  annual 
winter  school  on  Monday,  13th  October,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  and  adults  in  reading,  acquiring  of  a  fair 
hand  for  business,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  practi- 
cal arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  as  well  as  "  the  neces- 
sary concomitant  forms  of  trade  and  commercial  corres- 
pondence." Mr.  PhiUips  further  guaranteed  to  such 
parents  and  guardians  as  may  please  to  place  their  child- 
ren under  his  care,  "  the  same  perceptive  solicitude  and 
uniform  adherence  to  the  regulative  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession which  he  presumes  have  hitherto  gained  him  the 
confidence  and  encouragement  of  the  community." 

Another  well  known  school  master  of  olden  days  was 
George  Ironside.  His  specialty  was  mathematics  and 
the  use  of  tlie  globes.  In  recognition  of  his  ability  in 
this  line,  he  was  employed  by  the  St.  John  City  Council 
in  the  year  1807,  in  the  placing  of  a  large  sun-dial  on 
the  south  side  of  the  old  City  Hall  on  Market  Square, 
which  continued  for  years  to  serve  the  purpose  Of  a 
public  time  piece.  For  this  service  Mr.  Ironside  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  £2  .5s.  Od.  from  the  corporation.  In 
a  St.  John  paper  of  15th  September,  1806,  Mr.  Ironside 
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advertises  "  classes  in  geography  and  use  of  the  globes 
—  for  ladies  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and 
for  gentlemen,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  ;  hours 
5  to  6  p.  m.  Terms  for  the  course,  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
He  also  anmnmees  a  class  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
language." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  chiefly  the  higher  grade 
of  work  that  is  referred  to  in  the  advertisements  ; 
there  were,  however,  many  elementary  private  schools 
of  all  grades  of  excellence. 

Another  old  advertisement  is  the  following  : 

EDUCATION.— J.  M.  Smith  bees  leave  to  inform  the  iahabitauts  of 
St.  John  and  its  vicinity  that  on  Monday,  the  (Jtb  inst..  he  intends 
openinfj  a  Seminary  for  tlie  reception  of  .yonng  ^entlenien  at  the  house 
lielongnng  to  Mr.  Henipar.  nearly  opposite  Trinity  t'tuirch,  where  he 
purposes  teaching;  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
^atces.  Geography,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  Mathematics. 

N.  K  —The  utmost  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Morals  of  those  chil- 
dren committed  to  his  charge. 
St.  John.  1st  August,  ISM. 

Notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  regard  for  the 
morals  of  his  pupils,  it  was  only  two  years  afterwards 
that  Smith,  as  already  mentioned,  was  placed  in  the 
pUlory  at  the  foot  of  King  Street  for  abominable  miscon- 
duct. The  trial  at  which  he  was  convicted  was  one  of 
the  most  sen.sational  of  early  times,  and  the  evidence, 
covering  many  pages,  is  yet  extant. 

One  of  the  old  advertisements  of  the  St.  John  Gram- 
mar School,  taught  by  Rev.  Roger  Viets,  about  1807, 
is  of  interest  as  showing  the  hours  of  session  in  olden 
times.      It  reads  thus ; 

SCHOOL  HOURS.— During  the  months  of  May.  June,  July  and  .Vug- 
ust.  the  hours  of  attendance  will  be  from  ij  to  8,  from  10  to  Land 

from  3  to  5  of  the  clock ;  March,  .\pril  and  Sei>tember.  9  to  13.  and  3  to  .5 
of  the  clock:  and  during  the  winter  months  of  November,  December 
January  and  February,  from  9.30  to  1.  and  from  2  to  ■!  of  the  cl«>ck,  Sat- 
urdays excepted,  on  which  day  the  school  will  be  dismissed  at  12  of  the 
clock. 

The  status  of  the  school  teacher  is  to-day  so  vastly 
flifferent  from  that  which  once  prevailed  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  the  great  advance  attained.  There 
was  in  early  times  no  reliable  or  uniform  test  of  a  teacher's 
competency.  Each  one  proclaimed  his  or  her  own  merits 
and  ajijieals  were  not  infrequently  made  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  public.      Witness  the  following: 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.— The  Subscriber,  having  been  compelled  to 
leave  his  native  coimtr.v.  Sweden,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  King 
from  the  throne,  and  his  patrimon.v  having  been  taken  from  him  b.v  the 
Russian  invadei-s.  took  refuge  in  England,  but  unable  to  support  hitnself 
there,  emigrated  to  this  countr.v.  wnere  he  proposes  teaching  tlie  French 
language  should  a  sufficient  immber  of  subscriber  offer  to  alTord  him  a 
tmhfnstence.  He  is  read.v  to  be  examined  as  to  his  kimwledge  in  the 
above  language,  and  if  encouraged  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  instruct 
the  pupils  entmsted  to  his  care. 

Price  of  Tuition  per  Quarter £1  10  0 

P^ntrance  Fee 10  0 

Private  Lessons,  each 5  0 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  subscribing  will  be  good  enough  to  leave  their 
names  at  the  counting  bouse  of  Messrs.  John  IJlack  &  Co. 
St.  John,  September  12th.  1811.  JOHN  HESSE. 

We  have  already. seen  that  one  of  the  earliest  board- 
ing schools  or  academies  was  established  in  Sussex  ;is 
early  as  1793  by  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Arnold. 
This  gentleman  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  for  those  days,  and  the  academy  at  Sussex 
Vale  came  to  he  in  the  course  of  time  a  well  known 
institution.       The  school   referred    to   in  the  advertise- 


ment  that   follows  may  be  regarded    as   the  direct  suc- 
cessor of  that  established  in  1793. 

ACADEMY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL.-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Legett  respect- 
fully inform  their  friends  and  the  public  in  general  that  they  have 
f)pened  their  Academy  and  lioarding  School  at  the  ( 'oliege  in  Sussex 
Vale  for  Drawing.  Painting  on  Paiier  or  Silk,  t'..iiipositii)n.  Poetry, 
Maf hematics:  Ihe  English,  French  and  Latin  languages  gramatically; 
all  kinds  of  Plain  and  Ornanieiital  Needlework,  Tambouring,  Kmliroider- 
ing  with  Silk  or  Gold,  Embroidery  of  Flowers,  Figures  or  Pictures, 
Filajgo  Work,  etc. 

The  strictest  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
pupils. 

Sus.sex  Vale,  Kings  County,  1st  June,  1819. 

Before  closing  these  references  to  the  facts  gleaned 
from  old  newspapers  about  the  early  schools,  it  may  be 
noted  tliat  on  the  •22nd  October,  1796,  Stephen  Humbert 
opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  sacred  vocal  music 
"  at  Mr.  Harper's  large  upper  room  in  King  street,"  in 
the  city  of  iSt.  John.  Also,  that  under  date  May  20, 
1805,  Mr.  P.  Phillips,  whose  advertisement  of  a  ni_ght 
school  has  already  been  referred  to,  announces  his  in- 
tention of  opening,  on  June  1st  following,  "a  Drawing 
School  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  accomplished  and  pleasing  art  of  Landscape 
and  Flower  Painting."  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
just  what  measure  of  success  attended  this  first  effort 
to  promote  the  study  of  art  in  St.  John,  but  here  unfor- 
tunately the  records  are  silent. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  Sunday  School,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  this  province  (more  than  twenty 
years  after  their  organization  at  Halifax  and  Digby),  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  old  advertisement  in  the 
St.  John  "  Times  or  True  Briton:" 

AS  THE  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  has  of  late  .years  become  truly 
alarming,  so  as  to  threaten  the  utter  subversion  of  religion  and 
subordination:  in  order  if  possible  to  stop  so  growing  an  evil.  Sfnoav 
Schools  have  been  established  in  many  places,  particularly  in  England, 
the  happy  effects  of  which  have  exceeded  the  utmost  expectations.  A. 
similar  institution  is  now  begun  in  this  cit.v,  but  as  a  considerable  ex- 
pense in  book',  fuel.  etc..  will  be  necessary  to  support  it  it-  ough  the 
teachers  gratuitously  attend  themi,  the  well  known  liberality  of  the 
piiohc  is  therefore  thus  appealed  to,  and  subscriptions  will  be  received 
by  John  Garrison,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Ferguson. 
Dated  St.  John,  Sird  October,  1809. 

Private  schools  continued  to  be  quite  generallj'  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspapers  for  many  years,  and  sometimes 
in  a  very  (juaint  and  original  fashion. 


For  the  Review.] 

Notes  on  English. 

Out  of  a   lot  of  questiotis  on    hand,    I    begin  with  a 
couple  that  relate  to  the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 
The  first  is  from  New  Glasgow: 

"When  Antonio  sealed  Shylock's  'merry  bond,'  did 
not  Bassanio  consider  the  terms  ironical?  And  did  not 
Shylock  purpose!)'  mislead  them  into  thiiikino  them 
ironical  T' 

In  ]ifo])osing  the  pound  of  flesh  condition,  Shylock 
says  it  is  only  "  a  merry  sport,"  and  all  that  he  says  and 
does  throughout  the  scene  shows  that  he  is  trying  to 
make  Antonio  believe  that  he  is  willing  and  even  eager 
to  do  him  a  kindness  in  order  "to  buy  his  favour."  That 
he    puipo.st^ly    tries    to    lead  —  or    mislead  —  them    into 
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thinking   the  terms  only  a    joke  is    (luito  cleiir.      Ami 
witli  Antonio  he  succeeds;  for  Antonio,  like  Othello, 

"Is  of  a  free  and  open  nature 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  he  so." 
What  Bassanio  thinks  of  the  terms  may  he  gathmcd 
from   what    he  says    about    them.      Tlir    merchant  ex- 
presses his  willingness   to  seal   the   boml,   and  r.assanio 
In-eaks  in  with 

"You  shall  not  seal  to  sueli  a  lion<l  for  me, 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity." 
His  .scruples  are  ]iooli  poolied  by  Antonio  and  battered 
by  Shylock  with  ridii'ule  and  argument,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  settled.  But  l!assanio  is  not  satisfied.  To  liim 
"seeming"  and  "being"  are  not  the  same  thing — see  his 
speech  in  the  Casket  ,Sc(>ne — and  his  apprehension  of 
treachery  on  the  Jew's  part  is  shown  by  his  concluding 
remark, 

"I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind." 
And  so  in  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  should  say, 
"No;"  and  therefore  "No"  to  the  second.  But  as  to  the 
second,  I  don't  feel  quite  sure  that  I  have  managed  to 
think  of  exactly  what  the  querist  was  thinking  of 
when  the  question  was  written.  This  is  a  common 
experience  with  me:  I  warned  Review  readers  long  ago 
that  I  was  apt  to  be  "unco'  dour  i'  th'  uptak"  with 
regard  to  the  exact  import  of  questions,  unless  they 
were  .so  worded  that  only  one  meaning  could  be  got  out 

of  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  other  Merchant  query  comes  from  St.  John : 
"A    truth-loving    child     reads     Portia's    speech     to 
Lorenzo  (Act  III.,  Scene  i) : 

"I  have  toward  heaven  breathed  a  secret  vow, 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation,  etc." 

The  child  lays  down  the  book  and  says,  "Portia  did 
not  seem  to  mind  whether  what  she  said  was  true 
or  not." 

How  would  you  treat  the  objection?" 

I  beg  to  be  excused  from  answering  this  question. 
If  I  knew  the  truth-loving  child,  and  if  I  had  the  living 
childish  face  before  me,  some  kindly  spirit  might  inspire 
me  to  say  something  which  would  not  offend  an  ingen- 
uous child's  respect  for  absolute  truth,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  would  leave  room  for  the  belief  that  Portia 
was  a  charming  and  amiable  and  noble  woman.  With 
only  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  before  me,  there  are  no 
signs  of  the  inspiring  presence  of  such  a  spirit.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  long  before  now  the  child's  teacher 
has  treated  the  objection  in  a  quite  satisfactory  way, 
and  with  greater  delicacy  and  better  tact  and  judgment 
than  I  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 


I  suppo.se  Portia  felt  it  necessaiy  to  give  Lorenzo 
some  reason  for  her  departure,  and  (Miually  neces.sary 
not  to  give  the  tiue  one,  so  what  could  the  jioor  woman 
do  but  lie!  Shakespeare's  women  are  luit  rag  dolls, 
stuffed  with  superfine  moi-al  sawdust.  They  are  real 
women,  ma(l<>  of  tlesh  ami  blond,  and  furnished  with  all 
the  ehanning  inconsistencies  and  iMcdUgruitics  of 
wonumly  nature.      Portia  was 

"Feminine  to  her  inmost  heart,   and   feminine  U>  her 
tender  feet." 

And  feminine  also  in  lier  failings,  as  all  real  women 
are.      For  real  women  do  tell  lies  -at  times. 

The  Wife  of  Bath  assures  us  that 


"Half  so  boldely  can  there  no  man 
Sweren  and  lien  as  a  woman  can." 

A  man  would  not  blurt  it   out  in    that  brutal   way. 

See  how  Byron  does  it : 

"The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace. 
There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face." 
***** 
If  "lie"  seems  too  harsh  a  word  for  Portia's  peccadillo, 
the  reader  may  substitute  "fib"  or  "temporary  tergiver- 
sation," or  any  other  big  or  little  dab  of  verbal  whitewash 
that  suits  him.     Portia  herself,  I   feel  sure,  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  call  it  a  lie.     She  tells  Nerissa,  in  this 
same  scene,  that  she  is  going  to  "tell  quaint  lies;"  and  I 
have  no  doubt  she  kept  her  word.     These  lies  are  to  be 
told  in  her  assumed  character  as  a  young  man,  but  the 
lie  to  Lorenzo  is  told  by  the  Lady  of  Belmont,  and  so  is 
that  other  lie  to  Bassanio  when  she  says  : 

"There's  something  tells  me  (but  it  is  not  love) 
I  would  not  lose  you." 
No  woman  was  ever  more  passionately  in  love  with  a 
man  than  Portia  was  with  Bassanio  when  she  said  this, 
and  every  one  of  the  string  of  Jerky  and  broken  senten- 
ces in  her  speech  shows  it.  Of  course  Bassanio  knows 
she  is  lying.  He  had  never  read  "The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd," but  we  may  be  sure  he  acted  on  the  advice  given 
in  these  lines  from  it: 

"When  maidens  innocently  young 
Say  often  what  they  never  mean, 
Ne'er  mind  their  pretty  lying  tongue 
But  tent  the  language  o'  their  e'en." 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Miranda  to  say  to  Ferdinand : 
"I  am  your  wife  if  you  will  marry  me," 
but  Portia  could  not  be  as  frank  as  that  with  Bassanio. 
Miranda  was  not  a  society  lady  like  Portia,  and  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  restraints  which  social  conveniion- 
ality  lays  upon  a  maiden's  tongue  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. And  besides,  Portia  was  hampered  by  the  condi- 
tions of  her  father's  will.  So,  in  this  case  as  in  the  other, 
what  could  the  poor  woman  do  but  lie? 
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Adult  ethics  deal  very  tenderly  with  lies  like  those 
that  Poitia  tells,  and  can  even  excuse  the  docile  little 
lie  with  wliich  Ojihelia  replies  to  Hamlet's  question, 
"Where's  jour  i'atlierf  And  for  such  a  lie  as  Dcs- 
deniona  tells—  at  the  risk  of  her  soul's  salvation  and  for 
thf^  sake  of  the  man  who  murdered  her — grown-up  folks 
can  liarilly  lind  wtirds  ni-and  cnmi^h  to  express  their 
adiiiiratidii. 

Hut  t(i  a  tiutli  trlliiii;  and  truth-loviiii,' child,  a,  lie  is  a 
Ho,  and  no  iMinsideration  of  attendant  circumstances 
lessens  its  wickedness.  This  is  inconvenient  sometimes 
for  parents  and  teachers,  but  there  are  some  incon- 
veniences which  it  is  lietter  to  put  up  with  than  to  risk 
a  greater  evil  hy  trjing  to  remove  them.  And  to 
tamper  with  such  a  child's  sense  of  truth  might  lead  to 
much  greater  evil  than  leaving  him  to  think  for  a 
while  that  Portia  was  wicked  because  she  fibbed. 
When  he  has  passed 

"The  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth 
When  thought  is  speech  and  speech  is  truth," 

he  will  learn  soon  enough  that  the  moral  world,  like 
the  physical  world,  is  a  nnicli  more  complex  affair  than 
it  seems  in  cliil(lh()o<l.  A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth.  N.  S.,  June  1S95. 


For  the  Reviitw.] 

Proper  English  Names  of  Our  Common  Perchers. 

(Continuerl.) 

The  Sparrows  and  Finches.  {Fringillidm).  Kose- 
breasted  Grosbeak,  Fox  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow, 
Song  Sparrow,  Slate-colored  Juneo,  Chipping  Spar- 
row, Tree  Si)arrow,  White-throated  Sparrow, 
Savanna  Sparrow,  Vesper  Sparrow,  Snowflake, 
European  House  Sparrow,  Pine  Siskin,  American 
Goldfinch.  See  Educational  PiEview,  Vol.  VII., 
No.  12,  ji,  L'lf),  May,  1894. 

^  \?^^      f( 
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American   Goi-DFiNr-H. 

Redpoll,  White-winged  Crossbill,  American  Crossbill, 
Purple  Finch,  Pine  Grosbeak.  See  Educvtional 
Review,  Vol.  II.,  No.  10,  p.  189,— March,  1889. 


Pine  Grosbeak. 

Total  FrinqilUdie,  including  the  rare  species  not  named 
—28. 

Orioles  and  Blackbirds.  (Icferidce)  Bronzed  Crackle, 
Rusty  Blackbird,  Bobolink.  Total,  including  the 
rare  species, — 8. 

Crow.s  and  Javs.  {Corvid(e).  American  Crow,  North- 
ern Raven,  Canada  Jay,  Blue  Jay.  See  Educa- 
tional Review,  Vol.  VII.,  Nos.  6  and  7,  p,  118, 
December,  1893.     Total— 4. 
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Blce  Jay. 

The  Larks.   {Alnvdidw  )   The  Horned  Lark.  Total — 1. 

The  Flv-catciiers.      (Trannidai.)     Least  Fly-catcher, 

Trail's     Fly-catcher,      Yellow-bellied      Fly-catcher, 

Wood     Pewee,      ()livc-side(l     Fly-catcher.       Total, 

including  the  rare  .species,      8. 

The  sum  of  tlie  totals  above  gives  us  102  Perchers 

of  the  282  birds  which  have  been  noted  as  found  within 

the    Atlantic    provinces  of  Canada.     That  is,   the  one 
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order  of  Porclirrs  contains  fully  one-third  of  the  species 

of  all  imr  liinls, 

Tiiroui;liout  the  world  the  s.-iiiu'  order  contains  ahout 
GOOO  spooii's  wliich  lia\c  heen  described,  and  that  is 
ahout  as  many  species  as  are  in  all  the  other  ord(>rs  of 
birds  in  the  whole  world.  'The  number  of  species,  the 
sniallness  and  shyness  of  many  iif  this  group,  make  it 
naturally  one  of  tiie  most  dilli<'ult  to  master.  Yet  they 
constitute  the  j;reat  majority  of  the  birds  which  we  see 
<luring  spring  and  summer  especially. 


Our  Nuthatches. 


White-breasted  Nuthatch.    (_Sitta  CaroUnensis'). 

Cuiions  Silta  on  the  tree 

Running  np  and  down  to  .see 

Evei-y  ci'evii'e  in  the  tr'unk 

With  inqnisitive  "  quank,"  "cpiank.  ' 

Why  upturn  youi'  bill  to  me? 

Am  I  so  very  strange  to  see  ? 

They  have  called  tliem  Nuthatches  because  they  didn't 
know  any  better.  How  could  their  slender  bills 
break  open  a  hard  shelled  nut  'l  Never  !  They  have 
no  doubt  tossed  and  scattered  the  nut  shells  broken  by 
the  squirrel  in  search  for  something  edible  hiding 
among  them  ;  but  they  were  loose  oljservers  who  credit- 
ed the  iSitfa,  (for  no  name  is  shorter  and  nicer  than  its 
original  Greek  name,  Sitta.)  with  such  heavy  work- 
Above  we  have  the  head  and  bi-east  of  the  White- 
breasted  Nuthatch,  which  we  might  also  call  the  Caro- 
lina Sitta.  He  is  aliout  five  and  a  half  inches  long, 
with  an  ashy  blue  back  and  a  Ijlack  crown  of  the  head 
and  back  of  the  neck.  The  middle  tail  feathers  are 
ashy-blue  like  the  back,  but  the  outer  tail  feathers  are 
black  blotclied  with  white.  The  female  differs  from 
the  male  by  ha\'ing  less  or  no  black  on  the  head. 


Red-Breastkd  Nuthatch.    iSitta  Canadensis). 
The  Canadian  Sitta  differs  most  conspicuously  from 
the  first  by  its  rusty  brown  color  below  instead  of  white. 
It  is  only  ab(jut  foui-  and  a  half  inches  long.      The  ashy 


blue  of  its  back  is  brighter.  Tlie  crown  of  llie  male  is 
glossy  lilack,  and  that  (if  the  female  bluish,  and  is  bor- 
di'rrd  li\'  bhu-k  and  white  stripes  as  slmuri  alnnc. 

i'.iilli  (if  these  birds  are  ((uite  (■(luimori  in  dur  prov- 
inces. The}'  are  very  active  in  searching  the  crevices  of 
liark  on  trees  for  insects,  spiders,  and  larvae  generally  ; 
and  arc  fond  nf  some  b(>rri(w  and  seeds,  as  those  of  the 
pine.  They  are  e(|ually  at  Inimc  with  tlicii'  heads  down 
as  up,  and  may  be  found  hanging  (in  to  tlu!  bark  or 
twigs  in  the  strangest  postures.  .  ft  is  said  that  they 
even  rest  and  roost  with  their  heads  ddwii.  They 
appear  to  be  very  inquisitive,  perhaps  as  uuich  so  as 
the  chickadees  ;  for  if  the  voice  of  a  bird  in  distress  is 
imitated  they  may  run  down  a  tree  head  downward 
and  stretch  their  bills  out  horizontally  as  if  to  reconnoitre 
the  source  of  the  disturbance.  Then  they  hop  around 
and  are  up  the  tree  again,  piping  out  "  quank,  (juank,  ' 
as  before,  with  the  most  nervous  activity. 

They  commence  building  their  nests  in  April,  in  the 
hole  of  a  tree,  or  the  crevice  of  a  fence  or  the  like. 
The  eggs  of  the  White-breasted  are  five  generally, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  greatest  length,  a 
dull  white,  spotted  with  brown  at  the  greater  end. 
Those  of  the  Red-breasted  are  about  four,  smaller  in 
size,  whitish  and  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots. 


For  the  Review.] 

"Sally"  or  "Sarah." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Reviciu  : 

Dear  Sir — Why  is  it  tliat  (ifticial  lists,  published  \)y 
our  Provincial  E.xamining  Boards  and  our  colleges, 
retain  the  "pet"  names  of  the  girls  and  women  who 
pass  the  examinations'?  One  never  sees  such  attractive 
names  as  "Billy"  Williams,  (ir  "Tommy"  Ro.s.s,  or  "Bob" 
Jones,  or  "Patsey"  O'Brien,  in  these  official  lists;  yet 
"Sally,"  "Sadie,"  "Allie,"  "Clissie,"  "Cassie,"  "Lizzie," 
"Millie,"  "Mollie,"  "Angie,"  "Aggie,"  "Myrtie," 
"Susie,"  "Venie,"  "Kitty,"  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
There  are  "  Bessies"  by  the  score,  "Annies"  by  the 
dozen,  and  "Nellies"  liy  the  half  dozen.  Some  of 
these  may  be  the  baptized  names,  but  many  of  them  are 
not.  No  boy  is  allowed  to  masquerade  under  the 
familiar  name  of  ".Johnnie,"  even  if  the  alternative  be 
Jonathan  or  Jehoshaphat ;  yet  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the 
"Betsy"  or  the  "Araminta,"  which  indulgent  parents 
have  bestowed  upon  them,  the  girls  are  allowed  to  call 
themselves  "Bessie,"  etc.,  or  "Mintie,"  "Minnie,"  etc. 
If  "use"  be  the  reason  for  the  favoritism  shown  to 
pet  names,  why  not  adopt  "Bet,"  "Sal,"  "Dod,"  "  Eff,', 
"Teen,"  "Dot,"  "Flos,"  and  "Kate."  In  the  name  of 
!  neglected  man,  then,  we  must  protest  against  this  viola- 
tion of  equal  privileges.  "Tom,"  "Bill,"  "Jim,"  "Dick," 
"Dan,"  "Wat,"  must  have  fair  Jilay. 
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Th(a-e  is  another  peculiarity  aljout  these  lists  that 
smacks  of  ante-co-eclucation  days.  It  is  another  viola- 
tion of  that  much  aljused  ]jrinciple  of  eijual  rights. 
One  notices  that  Jones,  J.  B.  (presumably  John 
lienjaniin),  is  sandwiched  in  between  Brown,  Miss; 
and  Smith,  Miss.  Why  not  Brown,  Betsy;  and  8uiith, 
Sarah  Jane?  t)r  Jones,  Mr.  J.  B. ;  Brown,  Miss  B. ; 
Smith,  Miss  Sarah  J.I  Let  there  be  unifo  niity,  and 
not  fish  to  be  made  of  the  boys,  Hesh  of  the  girls,  and 
good  red  herring  of  the  married  women.  If  it  l)e 
desirable  to  indicate  difference  of  sex,  print  the  baptis- 
mal names  in  full;  or  if  that  take  up  too  much  space, 
print  boys'  initials  and  girls'  names  in  full. 
Perplexedly  j'ours, 
"Wat,"  "Wattie,"  ou  "Waltku." 


For  the  Review.] 


Parish  School  Boards. 


The  April  issue  of  the  Review  contained  an  article 
advocating  Parish  School  Boards  instead  of  District, 
as  now  exists.  I  presume  that  the  conditions  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  do  not  differ  materially; 
and  while  I  can  see  many  reasons  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  I  think  there  are  some  strong  ones 
against  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  possiljility,  if  not  the 
probability,  of  selecting  a  more  intelligent  school  board 
from  the  parish  than  from  the  district;  but  if  such 
board  has  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  of  a  parish 
election,  will  such  intelligent  men  be  likely  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  put  in  nomination.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  will  come  to  pass  in  the  parishes  as  now  exists 
in  some  of  the  town  and  cities,  where  men  of  indiffer- 
ent qualifications  seek  the  office  for  the  patronage  it 
will  bring,  and  the  schools  suffer  in  proportion.  In  the 
open  district  meeting,  there  is  very  little  room  for  wire- 
pulling and  intrigue. 

I  think,  under  the  parish  system,  there  would  be  a 
larger  tenure  of  office  for  teachers,  and,  perhaps,  more 
regularity  in  the  support  of  schools,  but  tliere  would  lie 
more  dull  uniformity  and  a  less  opportunity  for  individ- 
ual effort  on  the  part  of  small  communities.  If,  under 
the  parish  system,  the  same  class  of  schools  is  to  be 
maintained  for  all  sections,  rich  and  j)Oor  alike,  tlieie 
might  be  peace  among  the  poor  sections,  l)ut  not  likely 
satisfaction  among  the  more  wealthy,  who  are  now  dis- 
posed to  grumble  on  the  score  of  school  taxes.  Under 
our  present  system,  a  very  poor  district  often  supports 
a  high  class  school,  and  a  wealthy  one  .sometimes  a  very 
inferior  school,  or  perhaps,  none  at  all  until  compelled  to. 
Both  classes  gloi-j'  in  their  freedom  of  choice.  Would 
the  people  of  the  poor  district,  paying  their  taxes  on 
the    same    princijilc    as   the   village,    be    content    with 


inferior  school  privileges?     Would  the  villagers  be    wil- 
ling to  allow  them  the  privileges  thej'  enjoy? 

I  hope  if  Parish  Boards  are  substituted,  that  the 
Boards  of  Education  will  reserve  the  appointment  of  a 
strong  minority  of  the  members,  as  such  as  our  present 
boards  arc  generally  the  most  efficient,  and  always  the 
most  disinterested. 

Your  town  or  section  school  board  is  often  difiicult 
to  manage,  and  is  fond  of  arranging  his  domains  into 
a  separate  principalitj'  for  the  purpose  of  resistance  to 
innovatitms  and  improvements  of  all  kinds.  Make  his 
body  entirely  elective,  and  it  at  once  becomes  incumbent 
upon  each  meml>er  to  establish  a  record  for  economy 
and  retrenchuH'iit,  that  will  "  out-Hcrod  "  any  of  his 
predecessors.  C. 

St.  John.N.  B. 


For  the  Review.  | 

Prof.  Macmechan,  of  Dalhousie  College,  on  the 
Teaching  of  English  Literature. 

The  ideal  couise  of  education  in  English  lias  two 
objects:  "To  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  expres- 
ed  thoughts  of  others,  and  to  give  expression  to  thoughts 
of  his  own;  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  to  give 
the  pupil  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  extendijig  that  acquaintance."  One 
principle  which  ought  to  govern  the  education  of  child- 
ren is  that  of  imitation.  They  should  learn  by  heart 
quantities  of  good  vei-se,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their 
vocabulary  and  of  learning  right  collocations.  Dicta- 
tion and  copying  from  good  models  are  also  commend- 
able for  the  same  reasons.  The  paraphrasing  of  certain 
kinds  of  verse,  not  lyric  or  nearly  like  prose,  is  a  useful 
exercise.  In  writing,  the  basis  should  be  the  spoken 
language  of  the  individual  pupil.  Imitation  exercises 
in  description  and  narration  train  the  hand  into 
sympathy  with  the  brain.  The  only  excellence  attain- 
able is  negative,  avoidance  of  errors ;  and  this  is  possible 
only  by  drudgerj'  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  minute 
correction  of  exercises.  Therefore  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish should  have  little  else  to  do.  The  exercises  should 
be  preserved  in  a  book  for  that  purpose ;  and  not  allowed 
to  be  lost  as  happens  when  they  are  written  on  separate 
sheets.  In  this  wav-,  tlie  student's  progress  can  be 
estimated.  Spelling  should  be  taught  incidentally,  and 
not  from  a  spelling-book.  The  history  of  literature 
should  not  be  taught  except  incidentally,  after  interest 
is  aroused  in  the  writer  by  a  study  of  his  writings.  The 
study  of  a  text-book  apart  from  such  reading,  is  a 
mistake.  Books  of  extracts  are  useful  till  a  certain 
period,  till  the  student  is  about  twelve.  After  that, 
the  careful  reading  of  separate  works  in  prose  and 
narrative  verse  is    recommended.     Such  books  should 
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l)e  read  nipidly,  and  changed  not  infrciiuontly.  Tlicy 
slunihl  not  l)e  treated  as  mere  excrcising-grounds  for 
jiiaminiir  and  analysis.  Formal  giannnar  should  lie 
studied  onh'  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  training,  like 
geometry  and  logic:  historical  graniniai'  slioiild  he 
reserved  foi-  college. 

The  teacher  is  more  than  any  system,  howcvi'i-  excel- 
lent. Literature,  not  a  series  of  facts  al)out  books  or 
literary  men,  is  vague  and  diliicult  to  teach.  Hence  the 
inijiortance  of  the  teachei'  in  this  department.  Tie 
must  he  the  interpreter  l)ct\\een  the  author  and  the 
child.  From  his  own  experience  and  appreciation  <if 
literature,  he  must  supply  the  jiupil's  lack  of  e.xjierience 
and  appreciation.  This  implies  on  the  part  of  tlie 
teacher,  knowledges  of  the  language,  the  author's  age 
and  history,  the  work  itself,  as  well  as  his  other  woi'ks. 
In  addition,  he  must  literally  take  all  learning  for  his 
province;  for  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge  are  contribu- 
tory to  the  study  of  litei'atui-e.  It  is  well  for  the  teaclier 
to  have  a  trained  and  sympathetic  voice;  for  expressive 
reading  often  does  away  with  the  need  of  comment.  He 
must  make  the  studentassist  in  the  work  of  interjjretation 
by  means  of  judicious  questioning.  To  be  thoroughly 
efficient,  the  teacher  must  have  unaffected  love  for  his 
subject,  and  mastery  over  spoken  and  written  English. 


For  the  Review.  [ 


Boy  vs.  Book. 


What  object  has  a  teacher  principally  in  view,  when 
he  gives  a  lesson'?  Does  he  wish  to  tell  the  boy  some- 
thing useful  or  important?  Does  he  wish  to  acquaint 
him  with  what  is  stated  in  a  certain  book?  Or  does  he 
wish  to  see  the  boy  become  interested,  begin  to  think, 
and  ask  questions  ?  In  brief,  of  which  is  he  thinking, 
the  hiidlc  or  the  ht  y?  Does  he  look  upon  the  boy  as  a 
kind  of  commodious  and  expansil)le  grip-sack  1  Or  does 
he  think  of  him  as  a  kind  of  shrul) — perhaps  a  prickly 
one — which  must  be  trimmed  and  fed,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  trimming  or  the  feeding,  but  in  order  that  he 
may  grow  into  a  comely  useful  bush. 

If  he  have  the  grip  sack  before  him,  he  will  be 
wearj'ing  himself  aVjout  the  best  way  to  cram  in  more, 
the  best  thing  to  put  in,  and  the  best  form  into  which 
the  stuff  may  be  rolled.  His  days  and  nights  will  be 
spent  over  ideal  methods,  courses  of  study,  and  text- 
books. He  will  agitate  for  committees  and  leports  upon 
method.s,  courses,  and  text-books  in  England  and 
Germany,  in  Tahiti,  in  Madagascar.  Meanwhile  the 
boy  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  except  perhaps,  his 
eating  capacity  and  his  ingenuity  in  shirking  work  aiul 
raising  a  row. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  shrub  \w  before  him,  his 
reflecticms  upon  the  pi'\in;7ig  knife,  and  the  way  to    use 


it,  and  ujion  the  best  kind  of  nouiishment  to  give,  etc. 
will  centre  around  the  boy  himself.  This  study  is  used 
oidy  so  long  as  it  gives  good  results;  this  method  is 
followed  onl)'  while  it  suits;  this  book  is  used  if  it 
interests  and  heljis.  Everj'thing  is  tested  with  refer- 
ence to  the  boy.  Such  a  tc-ielier  is  making  men.  He 
is  not  stuffing  dummies.  W.  C.  M. 


For  the  Review.  | 

Unfair  American  Journalism. 

To  the  Kililor  of  the  Ediicaiional  Revietu : 

Si li,-  Anil  1  lean  educational  jiapers  circulate  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  our  teachers,  and  strenuous 
elforts  are  constantly  made  to  increase  the  number — 
indeed  many  of  our  teachers  act' as  agents  for  such. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  conceive  that  this  class  of  journals 
coming  into  the  hands  of  our  educators  and  by  them 
disseminated  among  their  pupils,  should  be  truthful, 
and  fair. 

I  frequently  notice  protests  in  American  papers  from 
Canadian  teachers  concerning  nnfaii-  and  untruthful 
statements  concerning  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
We  can  .stand  spread-eagleism  and  considerable,  if  not 
all,  the  mawkish  sentiment  they  publish  concerning 
sonte  very  common  clay,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  and 
should  not  contribute  toward  the  support  of  falsehood 
and  ignorance  regarding  everything  British. 

To  give  a  few  examples  from  only  one  paper  (I  could 
quote  from  many): 

In  a  paper  called  Our  Times  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  current  events  and  often  seen  on  teachers'  tables  is 
stated  "A  Crisis  at  Hand  in  Canada.  Canada  has  to 
face  a  deficit  of  from  !fS,000,000  to  Jfl  0,000, 000,  and 
the  Manitoba  school  question.  There  is  talk  of  armed 
resistance  and  annexation  to  the  United  States  and 
many  citizens  are  crossing  the  ))order  into  the  United 
States  owing  to  the  agiation." 

Not  a  word  has  ever  been  said  of  the  national  dis- 
honor incurred  by  the  United  States  in  refusing  to  pay 
the  Paris  award  or  the  one  hundred  and  one  sectarian 
school  struggles  that  have  and  are  taking  place  in  every 
state  in  the  union. 

Minister  Eustis'  dis})lay  of  ignorance  and  arrogance 
at  a  recent  state  dinner  in  London  is  commended. 
British  claims  in  Venezeula  and  Nicaragua  are 
described  as  rank  injustice. 

Describing  the  war  in  the  Hindu  Kush  —  "  England 
is  engaged  in  one  of  those  petty  wars  for  more  territory." 
"  The  spot  she  now  covets  is  the  little  district  of 
Chitral,"  etc. 

I  think  it  is  time  our  teachers  appreciated  the.se 
statements  and  their  bearing  on  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  before  whose  notice  they  are  very  liable  to  come 
even  if  not  brought  to  it  by  their  instructors.  Such 
papers  should  not  circulate  in  Caiuida. 

Yours,  W. 
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For  the  Review.] 

Spelling,  as  She  is  Taught-or  Learnt. 


I'd  iKit  let  us 
spoil  well.  Tlie 
matriculation  in 
are    far  behind   I 

(lisiiualifies  at  <;<)v 

The  Dictionary. 

Exehecjuer. 

Receive. 

Paramount. 

.\nil)ii,'uity. 

Preposterous. 

Unpai'alleled. 

Empha.sis. 

Re(iuisite. 

Immortality. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Excellency. 

Concede. 

Exceed. 

Proceed. 

Climbed. 

Spectacle. 

Schi.sm. 


Iinino\able. 
Dissimulation. 
Harassed. 
Embarrassed. 

Coincidi'nt. 

Anil)assadoi\ 

Inconsistent. 

Dependent. 

Prejudice. 


i  liiraliilitv. 
Ai;j;rajidi/.ement. 


iSimilai'. 
Illitei'ate. 
Emei'ged. 
Pui'pose. 


deceive  ourseh'es.  Our  pupils  do  not 
following  were  answers  at    a    college 

these  provinces  some  time  ago.  We 
Europe,  in  England  tlie.se  mistakes 
einment  examinations. 


Our  Colleges  and  School^i,  or  the 
Pupils  in  them. 


E.xcluKpier,  exchecker. 


Ambiguety,  amigulity,  embeguity, 

aml)iguiety,  ambiguat}'. 
Preposterous,  proposperous,    pro- 

posterus. 
Unparalled. 
Emphesis, 
Requisit. 
Imortality. 

Eclesiastical,  ecllesiastical. 
E.xcelency,  excilency,    exelancies. 

exalenc}'. 
Conceed. 
Excede. 
Procede. 
Climed. 
Spetacle. 

Ciaym,    Scis?n,     Cism,    Cliism, 
Cisim,    Sycism,    Cyxm, 
Sycum. 
Immoveable. 
Di.siniulation. 
Harrassed,  hai-ast. 
Embarassed,    amliai-essed,    embar- 

rised,  (>mbaressed. 

Embassador,  ambassator. 
Inconsistant. 

Prejudice,  predudiee,  pregudiced, 
predijous,  predudiced,  pri^gi- 
dest. 

Aggrandisment,       egrandisement, 
agrandissment,      agrandis- 
ment,  aggrandizment,  egrand- 
isism,  engrandizement. 

Similiar, 

n literal,  il iterate. 

Emraerged,  iuierged,  im  merged. 

Puipos. 


Practicable.  Practible,   practacable,  practable, 

Practicle. 
Incommoded.  Incomoded,  incommoted. 

Celerity.  Salarity. 

Period.  Peroid. 

Breakfast.  Hrakefast. 

All  the  words  juoposed  are  given  above.  It  will  be 
seen  that  onlj'  four  out  of  thirry-seven  were  spelt  cor- 
rectly, among  some  thirty  candidates.  Some  of  the 
mistakes  were  repeated  Vjy  several.  S. 


Whoever  has  not  kept  eyes  on  the  movements  of  the 
jdanets  during  the  last  few  months  has  missed  a  fine 
opportunity  for  noticing  the  erratic  movements  of  these 
celestial  bodies.  Venus,  Jupiter  and  Mars  have  been  in 
good  position  for  view.  In  this  month  that  shy  little 
planet  ISIercury  is  added  to  the  list,  as  Mr.  Cameron 
pointed  out  in  the  May  Review.  Do  not  forget  to  follow 
out,  if  possible,  his  recommendations  for  getting  a  view  of 
Saturn's  rings.  Mercuiy  reaches  his  greatest  elongation 
on  the  18th,  and  then  begins  his  flight  sunward,  over- 
taking and  passing  Jupiter  on  the  21st  about  two  and 
a  half  degrees  south  of  that  planet.  How  many  of  our 
readers  noticed  his  passage  past  Jupiter  on  the  8th 
inst  ?  also,  on  which  side  of  Jupiter  did  he  pass  ?  The 
following  diagram  may  aid  observei's  to  see  Mercuiy 
and  Jupiter,  low  down  in  the  west,  on  the  evening  of 
the  21.st  : 

*Jui)iter. 
Mercury  * 


Ladies  appear  to  be  as  numerous  and  as  popular  in 
the  Scotch  schools  as  they  are  in  the  United  States;  and 
it  may  go  without  saying  that  their  life  in  the  school- 
room is  on  the  average  fully  as  brief.  As  a  flower  of 
the  field,  the  young  lady  on  both  continents  flourisheth 
in  the  school-room,  then  the  man  and  the  hour  arrive 
and  she  is  lost  to  the  schools  foI■e^  er. —  Western  ISchool 
Journal. 


Observation  has  convinced  us  that  too  little  attention, 
liy  far,  is  given  in  many  of  tlie  jiulilic  schools  to  train- 
ing and  practice  in  the  art  of  reading  aloud.  No  doubt 
it  is  in  many  cases,  diliicult  or  seemingly  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  find  time  for  the  exerci.se,  on  the  crowded 
programme.  But  the  ability  to  read  articulately,  intel- 
ligently, and  with  juoper  iironunciation,  inflection  and., 
emphasis,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  pleasin" 
of  scholarly  accomplisiiments.  Ft  maj- be  made  a  source 
of  enjoyment  and  a  means  of  culture  to  many  besides 
the  readier.  \\'hatever  is  neglected,  training  in  the 
art  of  oral  reading  should  never  be  crowded  out. 
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School  Inspection  in  Nova  Scotia. 

We  Ciiimol  (.oiu'liidc  our  roiiiarks  on  the  Nova  Seotia 
school  report  without  soiiip  i-efereuce  to  the  inspector's 
reports.  They  cover  seventj'-one  pages  and  eontain 
niiu-h  that  is  of  general  interest. 

Inspector  Condon  rejiorts  very  great  iniprovi'nicnl  in 
school  huildings  and  furniture.  Yet  a  few  sections  are 
iu  a  lamentable  conchtion  owing  to  ajiathy  rather  than 
to  the  poverty  of  the  people.  He  finds  the  greatest 
improvement  in  primary  work  and  remarks  :  "  Scien- 
tific, Pedagogy  has  displaced  the  unnatural  methods  of 
our  j'oung  days,  and  there  is  no  pleasanter  duty  than 
the  in.spection  of  many  of  our  prinuiry  departments." 
He  speaks  well  of  the  teachers  trained  in  the  normal 
school  and  in  the  city  schools.  Vertical  writing  he 
regards  as  a  success  on  account  of  its  superior  legibility 
and  simplicity  and  he  might  have  added  on  account  of 
it.s  sanitary  effects. 

Ii\  Lunenburg  county  every  settlement  has  now  its 
public  school.  In  Queens  "schools  are  within  easy 
reach  of  every  inhabitant."  The  credit  largely  belongs 
to  Inspector  Mackintosh.  Tlie  teachers  in  his  district 
are  becoming  normal  school  trained,  and  the  good 
results  are  evident.  He  thinks  that  a  manual  of  hints 
and  directions  for  teachers  would  have  a  "  wide  spread 
and  beneficent  effect." 

In  Yarmouth  and  Shelburne  teachers  are  becoming 
scarce.  Inspector  Munro  reports  obvious  improvement 
in  the  following  respects  ;  "  More  readiness  in  adopting 
practical  suggestions,  discarding  books  while  teaching 
classes,  completing  to  a  figure  the  register,  making  out 
correct  returns,  better  oversight  of  school-houses,  appara- 
tus, and  out-buildings,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  study,  and  an  intelligent  endeavor  to 
carry  out  its  requirements.  ...  I  am  pleased  to 
notice  that  teachers  and  pupils  study  the  new  Health 
Readers  carefully,  and  that  the  lessons  are  given  with 
the  feeling  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  impress 
the  facts  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils." 

Inspector  Morse  :  The  course  of  study  is  producing 
beneficial  results.  A  uniformity  of  work  now  prevails 
which  was  unattainable  under  the  old  system.  .  .  . 
A   normal    training    is    certainly    most    desirable,    but 


Insiiector  MaiT.saac  makes  a  plea  for  more  oral  work 

(in  llic  pari  of  the  t(^ai-lier  in    oi'di'T-   lo  reach    tlir  pupils' 
interest  and  understanding. 

Wo  have  already  referred  to  Inspectdr  Macneil's 
suggestion  (hat  tlie  ElHU'.vrioNAl,  Knvil';\v  lie  made  th<> 
"  medium  of  intercommunication  lietween  tr-ust.e<'s  and 
teachers  on  the  oiu>  iumd  an<l  inspectors  on  the  otluu'." 
Certain  it  is  that  in  some  way  there  should  l)e  surli  a 
medium.  It  might  be  issued  from  the  Kducalion  (  Ulice 
once  a  montli. 

In  retiring  from  educati(mal  work,  Mr.  (Sunn,  late 
insjjector  for  Inverness  and  Victoria,  sent  in  a  lengthy 
report  wdiich  displays  the  literary  ability  which  char- 
acterized his  former  reports,  and  which,  if  rulti\ated  in 
other  fields  would  have  brought  him  more  substantia 
rewards  than  usually  fall  to  the  educationist. 

From  Inspector  MacLellan's  interesting  reiiort  we 
quote  but  one  paragraph  which  will,  or  should,  cause 
many  teacliers  to  think. 

Too  close  adherence  to  text-books,  and  failure  on  the 
part  of  teachers  to  appreciate  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  subjects  of  the  prescriVjed  course  of  study, 
continue  to  be  the  chief  obstacles  to  more  rapid 
advancement.  The  work  marked  out  for  conmion 
schools  is  by  no  mean  too  difticult,  and  could  easily  l)e 
accomplished  by  pupils  of  average  ability.  In  fact  it  is 
so  accomplished  in  well-taught  schools.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  where  teachers  regard  themselves  as  mere 
hearers  of  tasks,  as  they  persist  in  doing  in  many  cases. 
I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  a  considerable  majority 
of  teachers  do  not  consider  educating  or  even  instruct- 
ing as  among  their  functions.  They  believe  their  whole 
duty  discharged  in  requiring  the  child  to  learn  set 
lessons— chiefly  at  home.  When  insisting  on  compliance 
with  the  reijuirements  of  the  law  concerning  tlie  giving 
of  "lessons  on  nature,"  I  am  fretjuently  a.sked  for  a 
text-book  on  the  subject.  If  such  a  book  were  available 
it  would  be  directly  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  with 
a  demand  that  they  should  memoi'ize  its  contents.  It 
is  so  at  least  with  the  exami)les  of  oral  lessons  on 
language,  given  in  the  prescribed  text-book  in  grammar. 

Inspector  Craig  has  given  much  encouragement  to 
school  sections  in  improving  their  school  buildings  and 
grounds.  In  i-eferring  to  the  good  work  done  in  this 
way  in  Parrsboro  and  Joggins  Mines,  he  adds  : 

It  is  a  goodly  sight  in  these  mixed  communities  to 
witness  the  unitv  which  all  creeds  and  classes  display 


....        "  1    ,  ^        •    ",•        .  1    •     4-1      '  about  the  connnon  point,   the  comfort  and  educatioiia 

greater  ambition  and  deternnnation  to  succeed   in  the     ■" j"  ,  .,,     c  n,,!^..  .i,;i,l,.„„  T1,p    <uUm-\ 


line  of  oral  instruction  would  soon  cause  many  of  the 
teachers  to  do  far  better  work  than  they  have  hitherto 
accomplished. 

No.  5  is  one  of  the  very  few  inspectorates  in  which 
Teachers'  Conventions  are  utilized  to  keep  up  a  lively 
interest  in  the.  teacher  and  his  work.  -The  Health 
Readers  are  in  general  use  and  are  believed  to  be 
effective  in  regard  to  temperance  teaching. 


advancement  oi  their  children.  .  .  .  The  subject 
of  temperance  at  one  bound  has  leaped  into  the  fore- 
ground, and  has  laid  claim  to  its  full  share  of  time. 
From  personal  knowledge  I  believe  the  most  sanguine 
and  enthusiastic  temperance  advocates  could  not  have 
expected  more.  .  .  .  Teachers  are  discovering  the 
fact  that  as  in  the  mechanical  arts  we  learn  by  doing, 
so  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  English  is  only 
acquired  by  constant  practice  in  expression. 
Amherst  Academy  is  steadily  growing  in  public  favor, 
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and  is  l)e<^nning  to  attract  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
county.  The  county  has  implicit  confidence  in  Mr. 
Lay's  pi-incipalship.  N.  1).  Mactavish,  A  (Sc),  the 
elHcient  jirincipal  of  Spiinfjliil!  for  two  years,  has  heen 
taken  upon  the  competent  staff  of  the  academy. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 


In  IS!):'  at  the  niei'tini;  of  the  National  Educalinnal 
Association,  held  in  Boston,  a  committee  of  fifteen 
pi-ominent  educationists  was  ap]H)inted  to  rei)ort  on  the 
training  of  teachers,  (in  the  coi'relation  of  studies  in 
elementary  education,  and  on  the  tirganization  of  city 
school  systems. 

The  rejiort  represents  very  fairly  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  day  on  the  topics  to  which  it  relates. 
In  our  last  the  suhject  of  correlation  of  studies  received 
special  attention. 

The  most  important  conclusions  formed  regarding  the 
training  of  teachers  are  given  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

In  scholarship,  teachers  should  he  at  least  four  years 
in  advance  of  their  pupils  and  should  have  in  addition 
a  thorough  professional  training.  The  time  devoted  to 
this  training  should  he  oliout  ecjually  divided  between 
tlieory  and  practice.  The  conditions  of  education 
demand  the  existence  of  both  city  training-schools  and 
normal  schools.  Practice  in  its  condition.?  should  be  as 
similiar  as  possiljle  to  the  woi-k  which  the  teacher  will 
later  be  required  to  do  independently.  The  method  of 
teaching  can  best  be  illustrated  by  teaching. 

Psychology  is  the  most  fundamental  and  important 
of  file  stu<iies  required  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers.  Their  experience  in  teaching  should  be 
illustrations  and  proofs  of  its  principles.  To  know  the 
child  is  for  the  teacher  the  essential  knowledge.  The 
]irinciples  of  education  are  rational  inferences  from 
psj'chological  laws. 

The  history  of  education  is  jiarticularly  full  of 
examples  of  noble  pui-post-,  adxaiuc-d  thought  and  moral 
lieroism.  It  is  inspiring  to  fill  our  minds  with  these 
human  ideals.  But  with  enthusiasm  for  ideals,  educa- 
tional history  gives  us  caution,  warns  lis  against  the 
moving  of  the  jiendulum,  and  gives  us  the  points  of 
departure  from  which  to  measure  progress.  It  gives  us 
courage  to  attack  difficult  pioblems.  It  shows  us  which 
are  the  abiding  problems — those  that  can  be  solved 
only  by  waiting. 

The  rcconnnendations  of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
the  best  methods  of  obtaining  practice  are  excellent 
and  ai-e  those  that  have  been  already  iidvocated  in 
the  EnurATioNAi,  PiKvikw. 

Normal  .schools  are  essential  but  thev  cannot  take  the 


place   of    city    training-schools    where    the    conditions 
exist  for  practice  adequate  in  kind  and  amount. 

The  independent  chai'ge  for  a  considerable  time  of  a 
school-room  with  a  full  (piota  of  pujtils,  the  pupil-teacher 
and  the  children  being  much  of  the  time  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  room — in  siiort,  the  realization  of 
ordinarj'  school  conditions,  with  the  opportunitv  to  go 
for  advice  to  a  friendlj-  critic,  is  the  most  valuable 
practice;  and  no  practice  short  of  tiiis  can  be  consid- 
ered of  great  value  except  as  preparation  for  this  chief 
form  of  ]ireparator\'  practice. 

The  practice  of  many  normal  schools,  tliat  of  students 
giving  lessons  to  fellow-pupils,  makes  one  self  conscious, 
hinders  the  growth  of  enthusiasm  in  work,  and  is 
entirely  barren  if  carried  beyond  a  very  few  exercises. 

The  time  required  for  the  ideal  training  course  is  two 
years — the  first  j'ear  mainly  theoretical — the  second 
mainly  practical. 

Provision  for  such  an  extended  course  can  be  made 
only  by  city  training-schools,  and  by  normal  schools 
having  connection  with  the  schools  of  a  city. 

In  order  to  give  each  pupil-teaclier  a  year  of  pi-actice 
the  numljer  of  practice  rooms  must  equal  the  number  of 
teachers  to  be  graduated  annually  from  the  training- 
school.  This  insures  that  the  teaching  shall  be  done  as 
nearly  as  may  be  under  ordinary  conditions,  Ijrings  the 
pupil-teachers  at  once  into"  the  general  body  of  teachers, 
makes  the  corps  of  critics  a  leaven  of  zeal,  and  good 
teaching  scattered  among  the  schools. 

This  plan  has  been  tried  for  several  years  in  the 
schools  of  Providence,  with  results  fully  equal  to  those 
herein  claimed. 

No  pupil  should  be  admitted  fo  a  training  school 
who  is  deficient  in  good  health,  good  scholarship,  good 
sense,  good  ability,  and  devotion  to  the  w-ork  of  teaching. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  wheat  and  the  tares  should 
grow  together  until  the  harvest  at  graduation  day  or 
the  examination  preceding. 

Teaching  does  not  require  genius.  Most  good  teach- 
ers at  this  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  ai-e  niade, 
not  born  ;  made  from   good  material  well  fashioned. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is  in 
several  essential  respects  the  same  as  that  for  teachers 
of  elementary  schools.  Both  demand  scholarship,  theory, 
and  juactice.  The  degree  of  scholanship  required  for 
secondary  teachers  is  liy  connnon  consent  fi.xed  at  a 
collegiate  educati(m.  If  college  graduates,  however, 
are  jiut  directly  into  teaching  witiiout  special  study 
and  training,  they  will  teach  as  they  have  been  taught. 
The  methods  of  college  pi'ofes,soi-s  are  not  in  ail  cases 
the  best,  and,  if  they  were,  high  school  pupils  are  not 
to   be    taught    nor   (Iisci})line(l   as   college  students  are, 


It 
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Success  in  teaching  depends  iijiim  conformity  to  prin- 
ciples, and  these  principles  are  not  a  part  of  llic  menial 
equipment  of  ever)'  jierson. 

To  meet  this  case  profcssoi-sliiiis  of  pedai^'ofiV  arc- 
being  established  in  rajiidly  increasing  numbers  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  College  students  electiiig 
pedagogy  for  their  senior  year  and  taking  a  post  gradu- 
ate year  of  in-artice  under  skilled  supervision  woidd 
form  the  material  from  wliich  academy  teai^hers  and 
inspectors  should  be  eliosen. 


Hints  for  District  School  Teachers. 

JIany  teachers  in  rural  districts  find  that  they  must 
either  get  along  without  extra  apparatus  in  the  school- 
room or  supply  it  themselves.  To  such,  perhaps,  the 
following  hints  may  lie  of  some  benefit: 

A  lilirary  of  however  small  pretensions  in  the  school- 
room, is  a  great  pleasure  to  all  teachers.  It  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Place  a  desk  in  front,  at  one  side,  as 
your  reading-desk.  For  the  book-case  secure  a  small 
dry  goods  box.  By  placing  cleats  in  the  interior  on 
each  side  you  can  have  as  many  shelves  as  you  see  fit. 
Now  cover  the  tops  and  sides  with  some  pretty  wall- 
paper. A  small  piece  of  bright  figured  calico  suspended 
frt)m  the  top  by  wire,  will  form  a  protection  to  the 
books  as  well  as  add  to  the  eflPect.  Place  upon  your 
shelves  any  books  of  reference  you  may  possess.  Get 
your  pupils  interested  in  the  school  library,  and  books 
may  be  donated  by  their  parents.  Even  though  they 
are  of  old  puljlication  they  can  be  used  as  reference 
books.  The  pupils  will  take  greater  interest  in  the 
library  if  some  of  the  books  are  brought  in  by  them- 
selves. Place  your  school  jouriuds  and  any  good 
reading  matter  on  the  reading  desk. 

Very  useful  books  can  be  made  by  cutting  cloth  in 
book  form  and  filling  the  leaves  with  short  historical 
and  biographical  sketches,  pictures  of  noted  persons, 
etc.  This  material  may  be  gleaned  from  all  classes  of 
papers.  Get  the  pupils  to  cut  such  extracts  from 
papers  as  they  find  intei'esting,  and  bring  to  you  to  make 
such  a  book.  I  have  a  language  book  of  my  own 
manufacture,  composed  of  pictures  for  stories,  descrip- 
tions, etc.,  reproduction  stories,  short  language  exercises, 
etc.  These  I  have  taken  from  old  copies  of  different 
teachers'  journals,  and  find  it  (juite  an  improvement  on 
the  old  method  of  searching  over  back  numbers  to  find 
such  work.  Any  old  book  will  form  the  foundation  for 
the  language  book. 

At  some  time  during  the  term  you  will  wishto 
teach  time-telling  to  your  children.  Very  likely  no 
time-piece  will  be  found  in  the  school-room,  with  the 
exception  of  the  teacher's  w.iti-li.      This  cannot  l)e  usi'd 


to  nuu'h  ad\ant.ige.  Take  a  large  piece  of  pasteboard 
and  cut  a  circle  from  il.  On  this  mark  the  hours  and 
minutes  in  ink.  'J'lir  ligui'es  ni^'d  to  be  largo  so  the 
wliole  class  can  see  Ihcni  dislini'tly.  .V  match  end 
dipjied  in  the  ink  will  do  famously  for  the  lettei'ing. 
In  the  centre  cut  a  rather  large  hole,  and  the  hands 
should  lie  (lUt  in  loosely.  'I'hey  will  be  best  cut  out  of 
tin,  and  so  arranged  tliat  the  children  can  move  them 
from  hour  to  hour.  The  time-table  will,  i>l'  course,  be 
taught  in  connection  with  the  work,  and  this  forms 
good  bu.sy-work.  After  the  subject  is  unilerstood  by  the 
children,  have  them  draw  clock  faces  on  their  slates, 
then  on  card-board. 

Very  useful  and  neat  pointers  can  be  made  from  well 
formed  and  dried  corn  stalks.  They  will  last  a  long 
while  and  cost  nothing.  Place  a  small  tack  in  each 
and  suspend  by  a  string,  one  on  each  side  of  the  black- 
board, thus  keejiing  them  out  of  the  chalk  dust  and 
preventing  noise  from  accidentally  knocking  to  the  ttoor. 
— Normal  Instructor. 


Epitaph  on  Mary,  Countess  of  Dalheith. 

(Died  April  9,  1728,  aged  IW.) 
Stay,  traveller,  until   my  life  you  read. 
The  living  may  get  knowledge  by  the  dead. 
Five  times  five  years  I  had  a  virgin  life  ; 
Ten  times  five  yeai-s  I  was  a  virtuous  wife  ; 
Ten  times  five  years  I  had  a  widow  chase  ; 
Now,  weary  of  my  life,  I  end  my  race. 
I  from  my  cradle  to  my  grave  have  seen 
Eight  mighty  kings  in  Scotland  and  a  (.[ueen. 
Four  times  five  years  a  commonwealth  T  saw, 
And  twice  the  subjects  roseagainst  the  law. 
Twice  did  I  see  the  proud  prelate  pulled  down. 
And  twice  the  cloak  was  humbled  to  the  ground. 
I  saw  my  cinfry  sold  for  English  ore. 
And  haughty  Stuart's  race  subsists  no  more. 
Such  revolutions  in  my  time  have  been, 
I  have  an  end  of  many  troubles  seen. 

—  Chu'ch  Times. 


A  :m.vn  who  has  to  teach  a  class  for  a  ccHnpetitive 
examination  is  no  longer  able  to  teach  the  subject  as 
the  subject  presents  itself  to  him.  He  has  to  teacli  it 
as  he  thinks  the  suliject  will  present  itself  to  the  exam- 
iner, and  the  injury  to  the  pupil  is  especially  bad, 
because  those  who  suffer  most  are  the  ablest  pupils.  It 
is  the  man  who  is  going  to  succeed  and  who  does 
succeed  in  a  competitive  examination,  who  suffers  most 
from  the  effects  produced  by  competitive  examination. 
His  whole  idea  of  learning  is  lowered,  its  dignity 
vanishes,  the  whole  bloom  and  the  whole  charm  are 
rudely  brushed  aw^ay  fi-om  knowledge.  He  looks  at 
learning  no  longer  "as  the  greatest  delight  and  the 
greatest  honor  of  his  life;  he  looks  at  it  as  a  means  by 
which  he  can  earn  marks  ;  and  love  is  not  more  ruined 
by  being  associated  with  avarice  than  is  learning  by 
being  associated  with  mark-getting.  — Jfr.  Kalfnvr 
head  of  h'tliiidlKJH  Dc/nniiiinil  in  ,Si:i'f!ihi4 
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"You  will  please  find  enclosed  $2.00  to  pay  up  my 
subscription  to  the  Review.  I  trust  you  will  pardon 
my  neglect  in  not  remitting  sooner.  It  was  not  becau.se 
I  do  not  ajipreciate  the  paper.  I  have  been  a  subscri- 
ber since  I  began  teaching,  a  period  of  over  five  years, 
and  must  say  I  like  it  very  much  indeed.  I  always 
enjoy  perusing  its  columns;  especially  the  "Talks  with 
Teachers."  T  have  found  many  a  useful  hint  in  that 
column,  and  I  always  feel  soriy  that  the  "Talks"  are 
not  nmch  longer."  L.  B. 

East  Dover,  N.  S. 


In  a  Hartford  grammar  school  we  recently  heard  a 
first-class  history  recitation,  in  which  dates  were  reduced 
to  the  minimum  ;  in  which  everj'  historical  fact  was 
associated  with  some  other  ;  in  which  the  pupils  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  thej'  were  to  learn  prin- 
ciples as  of  moi'e  value  than  facts,  and  those  facts  that 
had  principles  behind  them.  Questions  asked  more 
than  once  were  :  What  would  you  probably  have  done 
if  you  had  lived  there  ?  If  you  had  been  associated 
with  this  class  of  people  or  with  that  1  What  ought 
you  to  have  done  1  Is  there  any  parallel  between  those 
events  and  those  of  our  daj'  1 — A'ew  England  Junrnul 
of  Education. 


A  Christian  school  is  made  bj'  the  atmosphere,  the 
general  tone,  tlie  surrounding  objects,  the  character  of 
the  teacher,  the  constant  endeavor,  the  loving  tact,  the 
gentle  skill  by  which  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
— its  lessons  for  the  head,  for  the  heart,  for  the  whole 
character — are  made  to  pervade  and  animate  the  whole 
school  life  of  the  child,  just  as  the  good  parent  desires 
that  they  should  animate  his  whole  future  life  in  all  his 
manifold  duties  and  relations  as  man  and  citizen.  —  Hei'. 
J.  J.  Keane. 


Summer  School  of  Science. 


At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Summer  ScIkhiI  nf 
Science,  to  be  held  at  Amherst  on  Wednesday,  Jul}'  Hrd, 
Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova 
Scotia,  and  other  prominent  educationists  will  speak. 
The  following  Round  Table  Talks  will  be  held  : 

July  4th.  Subject;  "  Meeting  of  Dominion  Teach- 
ers' Association,"  addressed  by  l)r.  MacKaj',  Dr.  Hall, 
Principal  Oulton  and  others. 

July  9th.  "The  Place  of  Reseai-ch  Methods  in 
Ordinar}'  ScIkioI  AX'ork,"  addressed  by  Prof.  Andrc'ws 
and  others, 

July  iL'tli.  "  Tlie  Kindergarten,"  iiddressed  by  Mrs. 
Patterson  and  others. 

Alex.  Anderson,  Esq.,  LL.  1).,  Principal  of  Prince 
of  Wales  college,  Charlottetown,  will  lecture  on  INlonday, 
July  l.^th,  taking  for  his  subject  "Thomas  Carlyle." 


Students  attending  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
paying  a  first  class  fare  going  will  be  permitted  to 
return  on  the  I.  C.  Railway,  the  N.  B.  and  P.  E.  I. 
Railway,  the  P.  E.  I.  Railway  and  the  P.  E.  I.  Steam 
Navigati(m  Co.'s  Steamers,  free,  and  the  Dominion 
Atlantic  Railway  for  one-third  regular  fare.  In  each 
case  a  certificate  of  attendance  from  the  school  must  l)e 
presented  at  ticket  office  to  procure  return  free  ticket. 
Students  will  be  careful  when  purcha.sing  their  tickets 
coming  to  the  school,  to  get  from  the  ticket  agent 
blank  certificate  to  enable  them  to  get  the  aVjove  reduc- 
tions on  return  fare. 

Intending  students  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
who  have  not  yet  applied  for  board  to  A.  D.  Ross,  Esq., 
Amherst,  N.  S.,  would  do  well  to  do  so  at  once. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  President  Andrews, 
that  the  Dominion  Government  has  loaned  a  set  of 
instruments  for  the  new  course  of  meteorology,  embrac- 
ing a  barometer,  four  thermometers,  and  a  rain  gauge. 
Principal  Campbell  has  charge  of  this  course,  and 
he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  these  additions  to  his 
equipment. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Arbor  Day  was  enthusiastically  observed  by  the 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  public  schools  on  Thursday, 
23rd  ult.  Every  department  planted  a  tree.  The 
literary  exercises  by  the  pupils  were  excellent.  Interest 
was  added  by  the  fact  that  Rev.  Mr.  Fullerton  had 
offered  cash  prizes  foi'  the  two  best  essays  on  the  "Trees 
of  Prince  Edward  Island."  The  prizes  were  won  by 
Harry  Ritchie  and  Lemuel  Miller. 


Mayor  J.  M.  Murchie,  of  St.  Stephen,  has  presented 
a  fine  school  flag  to  the  King  street  school. 

Through  the  kindne-ss  of  Mr.  (J.  W.  Ganong,  who 
furnished  and  placed  twenty-two  tubs  ready  for  plant- 
ing, the  St.  Stephen  teachers  were  able  to  line  their 
school  walks,  and  it  is  expected  they  will  present  a  very 
attractive  appearance  late  in  the  season. 


Tlie  trustees  of  Milltown  have  greatly  im])ro\cd  this 
class-room  of  the  high  school,  and  supplied  a  veiy  fine 
cabinet  for  the  excellent  collection  of  minerals  po.s.sessed 
by  the  schools.  An  additional  school  room  will  be 
provided  foi-  next  term. 


Few  scliiKil  riKims  present  a  more  attractive  a] >pear- 
ance  than  the  i)ld  St.  Andrews  grammar  school.  The 
grounds,  too,  are  very  carefully  kept.  I'rincipal  lirodie 
expects  soon  to  be  able  to  add  an  organ  to  his  .school 
furniture. 
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Till'  Kiu-ivniiil  cxfivisfs  of  the  University  of  N.  11, 
were  held  in  tlie  oollep'  lilnary,  and  were  well  attended 
as  usual  1>V  the  sjraduates  and  friends  of  the  institution. 
The  j'ear  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  Tlie  Lieut. - 
(Jovernor  and  the  Lisliop  were  present.  The  address 
on  behalf  of  the  faculty  was  given  by  Prof.  Davidson, 
and  W!is  entitled,  "The  Economy  in  Hiyh  Wafi;es  for 
Teachers."  Prineijial  Midlin  delivered  the  ahnnni 
oration,  and  Mr.  Allen  T.  Hoben  gave  the  valedictoiy. 
B.  A.  degrees  were  conferred  upon  a  class  of  nine. 
Horace  Brittain,  of  Frederieton,  was  the  winner  of  the 
Douglas  gold  medal.  Fiank  Allen,  of  Richibucto,  won 
the  Alumni  gold  medal.  The  Montgomery  Caraiibell 
prize  was  awarded  to  W.  A.  Cowperthwaite,  St.  Jolin. 
Degrees  of  D.  C.  L.  were  conferred  upon  A.  I.  Trueman 
and  L.  A.  Currey,  of  St.  John,  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
upon  Di-.  J.  Z.  Currie.  The  following  is  the  graduating 
class: — First  division — W.  A.  Cowperthwaite,  St.  John; 
Frank  Allen,  Richibucto;  Horace  L.  Brittain,  Freder- 
ieton ;  Frank  I).  Phinney,  Frederieton.  Second  division 
— Frank  Baird,  Chipman,  Queens  Co. ;  Allen  T.  Hoben, 
Gibson.  Third  division — Wm.  H.  Long,  Keswick, 
York  Co.;  Thos.  E.  Powers,  St.  John;  Miss  Sarah 
Thompson,  Frederieton. 


The  .superior  school  at  Harvey  Station,  N.  B.,  'has 
received  a  splendid  collection  of  Canadian  minerals  and 
rocks  — 132  specimens  in  all  —  from  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Suivey,  Ottawa. 


The  closing  exercises  at  Mt.  Allison  University  took 
place  the  last  week  in  May,  and,  as  usual,  were  very 
successful  and  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitois. 
Prineijial  Palmer,  of  the  Male  Academy,  reported  68 
pupils  eru-olled  during  the  year.  Principal  Borden,  of 
the  Female  Academy,  reported  an  attendance  of  1 80 
during  the  year.  A  higher  class  of  work  was  done,  due 
to  the  advanced  work  done  in  the  public  schools.  The 
college,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Allison,  was  never 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  Its  graduating  class 
was  large,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  next  year's  classes 
will  be  larger  and  the  institutions  at  Saek\ille  more 
thoroughly  equipjied  foi'  turning  out  scholarly  and 
capable  men  and  women  than  ever  before. 


A  number  of  teachers  at  Central  Norton,  N.  B., 
have  decided  to  meet  once  a  month  and  discuss  educa- 
tional topics.  The  June  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Bloomfield,  and  botany  is  the  subject.  At  the  May 
meeting,  the  members  discussed  attention,  and  a  lesson 
on  minerals  was  given. 


Judge  Hanington  has  presented  a  flag  to  one    of  tl 


Albert  County  schools. 


('andidat(>s  for  niati'ii'ulal  imi  In  llii'  I'liivcrsily  of 
New  P.runswiek  will  take  notice  that  there  will  be  ;ui 
examination  in  chemistry  for  all  this  year.  The  exam- 
ination in  natural  history  will  l)e  based  on  Bailey's 
text  book  and  Spotton's  liotany. 


A  new  flag  floated  over  the  Superior  School,  Hope- 
well Hill,  N.  B.,  on  Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Da}'  was  both  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent 
by  the  school  at  Hampton  Village,  N.  B.,  under  direction 
of  the  teachers.  Miss  Louise  Wetmore  and  Miss  Stewart. 
The  appearance  of  house  and  grounds  was  much  im- 
proved by  cleaning  and  decorating,  and  many  growing 
plants  placed  in  the  windows.  Shrubs  —  white  lilac, 
sweet  briar,  and  spirea — wei-e  planted,  and  an  elm  and 
a  maple  set  out,  one  for.  each  department.  In  the  after- 
noon, a  programme  of  appropriate  songs,  essays,  recita- 
tions and  addresses  was  carried  out,  and  the  day's 
proceedings  closed  with  the  serving  of  refreshments  to 
pupils  and  visitors,  and  some  merry  games  for  all.  A 
short  time  ago,  the  pupils  of  this  school  by  a  concert, 
raised  about  twenty-six  dollars  towards  purchasing  a 
school  libiary,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  school. 


The  anniversary  exercises  of  Acadia  College  and 
affiliated  institutions  took  place  the  first  week  in  June 
and  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  gradua- 
ting class  was  large,  more  students  than  usual  taking 
honors.  The  degr-ee  of  M.  A.  was  conferi'ed  on  nine 
candidates.  The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  on 
Prof.  Silas  McVain,  Harvard  Uni\ersity,  and  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Prof.  Kierstead,  WolfvUle,  iind 
on  Rev.  W.  B.  Boggs,  India. 


The  Central  School,    Sackville,    N.    B.,   has    a    new 
Canadian  flag — kindly  donated    by  W.  C.  Milner,  Esq. 


A  "cob- well"  jiarty  was  given  by  the  teachers  of  the 
superior  school,  Milford,  N.  B.,  on  the  evening  of  May 
9th,  the  purpose  being  to  raise  funds  to  purchase  a  flag 
for  the  school  l)uilding;  also  to  supplement  the  library 
furnished  the  school  last  year  in  a  similar  way.  Arlwr 
Day  was  celebrated  by  raising  a  beautiful  five  j'ard 
Dominion  ensign,  which  was  floated  to  the  breeze  in  the 
presence  of  the  schools,  trustees  and  a  large  number 
of  visitors.  A  pihotographer  was  on  hand  to  photo- 
graph the  scene.  Principal  Wallace  gave  a  lesson  on 
the  flag  from  the  blackboard,  after  which  refreshments 
were  passed  round  among  the  pupils.  The  trustees 
have  furnished  a  neat  and  beautiful  mineral  case,  in 
which  to  place  the  cabinet  minerals  received  from  the 
Geological  Department,  Ottawa. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


MacMillax's  French  Readers:  Einile  Soiivcstres 
Lr  Serf  and  Le  V/imrier  cfe  L'irrahie.  edited  witli  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  H.  E.  Bei'thon,  B.  A.  Price  Is.  6d.  eacli. 
Piiblisher.s,  ilacMillan  &,  Co,  London  and  New  York. 
The  publication  of  these  two  books  —  the  first  of  which 
pres-eiits  tlie  picture  of  a  serf's  life  in  tile  middle  ages, 
and  the  second  a  story  laid  in  the  time  of  .loan  of  Arc  — 
will  tjive  excellent  material  to  the  student  of  Flench  life 
and  literature. 


Vathed  OcruPATioxs  ix  Weaving,  by  Louisa  Walker, 
head  mistress  of  Fleet  Road  Board  School,  Hampstead, 
England.  Pages  224  ;  price  8s.  (id.  Pnhlisheis,  Mac- 
Millan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This  book,  be- 
ginning with  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations, 
shows  how  such  practical  work  can  be  carrit'd  along, 
not  only  in  the  kindergarten,  but  with  children  of  more 
advanced  yeais.  The  many  excellent  illustiations  with 
which  the  book  abounds  are  from  actual  work  produced 
in  the  school  piesided  ovei'  by  the  author. 


Selections  from  Cowper's  Letters,  edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  W.  T.  Webb.  M.A.  Pages  2:**; 
price  2s.  tid.  Publishers,  ilacMillan  &:  Co.,  London  and 
New  York.  In  this  work  the  editor  sets  forth  two  main 
objects  in  view, — the  phases  of  Cowper's  life  and  char- 
actor  and  the  illustration  of  his  greatest  work — "The 
Task." 


English  Men  of  Action  :  O'lin  Camphe/I  (Lord  Ch/de), 
by  Ai-chibald  Forbes.  Pages  222 ;  jirice  2s.  tid.  Pub- 
lishers, MacMillan  A:  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This 
series,  follow  ing  the  "Twelve English  Statesmen "  series, 
will  be  received  with  the  same  interest  by  all  who  de- 
light to  read  of  what  constitutes  England's  greatest 
pride  and  glory.  And  the  volumes  of  these  series,  most 
attractive  in  make-up  and  finish,  are  edited  by  men  who 
are  leadei's  of  thought  and  action  in  the  England  of 
to-day.  All  who  have  heard  or  read  the  lectures  of 
Archibald  Forbes  will  be  charmed  with  this  book.  The 
man  of  action  has  here  a  subject  worthy  of  his  pen. 


English  Men  of  Letters  for  Boys  and  Girls  : 
Chaucer,  Upeiiger,  Hidiutii.  Price  50  cents.  Publishers,  E 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  little  volume  con- 
tains a  life  sketch  of  the  three  noted  English  authors 
named  above.  It  is  simple  in  language,  gives  brief  syn- 
opsis of  their  works,  and  interesting  facts  about  the 
England  of  their  time. 


The  Pl.\net  Earth  :  An  Astronomical  Introduction 
to  Geography,  by  Richard  A.  Gregory,  F.R.A.S.  Price, 
2s.  Pul)lishers,  .MacMillan  &  Co..  London  and  New 
York.  This  most  ileligbtful  and  instructive  introduction 
to  geogi-aphy  is  founded  on  the  scientific  methods  of 
observation  and  deduction.  The  first  chapter  deals  with 
star  gioups  and  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
.celestial  sphere.  In  the  second  chapter  it  is  shown  that 
all  the  phenomena  previously  described  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  in  n)tation.  The 
determination  of  the  size  and  lUiuss  of  the  earth  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  chaplci-.     Then  comes  an  account  of 


the  apparent  animal  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stars 
and  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets,  and  finally  it  is 
shown  that  these  appearances  are  easily  explainable  on 
the  Copernican  theory  of  the  ordei-  of  the  universe. 


He.\TH's  English  CL.\SSIC8.       WiMn-'x  firxt     Ihmktr    Hill 

Oraliim.  1825,  price  20  cents  ;  and  liiukc'ii  Spenh  o»<  Cimnlia- 
tion  wil/i  Ainrnm.  jirice  ;<()  cents.  Edited  by  A.  .1.  Geoi'ge, 
A.M.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  la  Co.,  Boston.  The  above 
are  published  with  introduction  and  notes  The  latter 
the  scholarly  editoi-  has  made  invalual)le  to  the  student 
by  the  historical  setting  he  has  given  ihem. 


Science  Readers,  by  Vincent  T.  Murche.  Books 
I  and  II.  price  Is.;  Book  III,  Is.  4d.  Illu.strated.  Pub- 
lished by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This 
is  a  series  of  reading  books,  made  up  of  evening  conver- 
sations between  three  children,  on  topics  of  elementary 
science  on  which  lessons  had  been  given  in  school  during 
the  day.  The  topics  are  giaded,  leading  from  the  simp- 
lest to  those  which  present  more  difficulty ;  and  thus  the 
way  is  paved  foi-  the  nuii'e  systematic  and  thoiough 
tieatment  which  is  to  follow  in  later  volumes.  The  three 
books  before  us  deal  with  the  commonest  pi'opeities  of 
bodies  ;  with  the  nature,  growth  and  structure  of  plants 
in  general;  and  with  some  of  the  leading  types  of  the 
animal  creation.  The  books  will  be  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  childien  as  supplementaiy  readers,  and  also  to 
our  teachers  who  are  trying  to  piesent  their  "Nature 
Lessons"  in  the  simplest  and  most  atti-active  form. 


MacMill.^n's  Foreign  School  Cl.\ssics.  Moliere's 
Le  Mal'ide  Iwnghiaire,  edited  by  Eugene  Fasnacht,  price 
Is.  6d.;  and  Alexandei'  Dumas'  Leji  'Jrui«  Mo.igueliurc, 
(abridged), edited  by  J.  H.  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.;  price  2s. 6d. 
These  two  books,  in  this  haudy  and  neatly  pi-inted  series, 
will  he  of  great  service  to  students  of  the  Fienc^h  lan- 
guage. They  contain  biogi-aphical  sketches  of  the 
authors,  with  notes  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  idioms  to 
be  met  with. 


A  Systesi  of  Physical  Culture,  prepared  expressly 
for  public  school  work,  by  Louise  Preece,  with  150  illus- 
tiations and  50  cuts.  Price  $2.00.  Publisher,  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  work  that  presents 
every  phase  of  physical  culture,  with  the  advantage  that 
it  possesses  in  training  both  body  and  mind.  Such  an 
excellent  work  as  this  in  the  hands  of  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  teachers  would  do  much  to  enliven  the  tedium 
of  school  exercises,  make  the  mind  more  alert,  and  sys- 
tematically train  the  body  so  that  it  will  be  strong, 
straight  and  supple. 


The  Citizen.  The  State.  Part  I :  Representative 
Government.  By  E.  .1.  Mathew.  Pp.  228;  price  Is.  6d. 
Part  II:  Industrial  and  Social  Life,  The  Empire.  By 
J.  St.  Lee  Strachey.  Pp.  228;  price  Is.  6d.  MacMillan  & 
Co.,  London  and  New  York.  The  titles  of  these  little 
volumes  arouse  our  interest  and  enlist  our  sympathy. 
The  books  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  increa.s- 
ing  demand  of  the  British  citizen  for  more  knowledge 
about  his  government  and  his  empire.  They  do  not  pro. 
fess  to  be  written  for  the  learned  citizen,  nor  for  the 
imperial  oi'  local  politician.      They  aie  written  for  the 
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boys  anil  fjirls  wluuuv  now  preparing  tlu'Tnsclvcs  for  the 
work  of  K'>"'1  <-iti/.cns.     IHkIiIv  to  l»'  coninuMulcd  is  the 
aim.       ir   tlu'V  can  do   anything   to   niako  our  lioys  and 
young   nifU  lu'ttcr  citizens,  they  deserve  the  warmest 
welcome.      In   the  form  of  reading    lessons,    the   most 
important    f.u-ts   ;\hout    tlie  machinery,    local  and    im- 
perial,  by  wliich  the   IJritisli  citizen  is  governed,  alioiil 
the  industrial  and  soci.d   life  of  the  empire,  and  .ilx^it 
the  extent,  constituents,  .nid  iharai-teristics  of  (lie  nii- 
pire  itsi'lf,  are  presented  to  the  more  advanced  hoys  and 
girls    in    the    schools.       The  List  chajjler  of  the  book  on 
government  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  citi/en  with 
respect  to  voting,  taxation,  public  health,  education,  the 
poor,  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  pidilic  spirit  and 
public  opinion.     The  general  title  of  the  other  volume 
perhaps  gives  no  very  definite  idea  of  its  contents.     The 
portion  dealing  with  the  life,  industrial  and  .social,  of  the 
citizen,   describes  such  subjects  as  national   industries, 
associations  of  workers,  co-operative  scicieties,  friendly 
societies,  the   .state   and   laljor.      Varied  and   numerous 
illustrations   are   scattered   throughout    both   vohmies. 
The    illustrations   are   excellent   and   typical.      But  one 
would  prefer  to  see  the  text  based  upon  them.     I  f  a  go(Kl 
illustration  were  made  the  starting  point  of  the  descrip- 
tive portion,  a  much  more  interesting  book  would  be  the 
result.      For  example,  the  illustration  of   the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  given,  is  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  intro- 
ducing the  Home   Rule  Bill.      Such  a  picture  might  be 
made   the   centre  of  a   story  .sketching   the   im|M)rtant 
officials  and   the  business  of  the  House,  and  the  history 
of  a  bill.     Both  volumes  aim  at  comprehensiveness.     I 
think  they  would  have  been  more  successful  if  they  had 
been  content  to  present  typical  sketches.     They  would 
have  been  more   interesting;  they  would  have  given 
clearer  impi-essions  ;  and  the  few  important  facts  would 
have  l)een  more  easily  gra.sped  and  remembered  by  the 
youthful  reader.     The  first  chapter  in  the  book,  on  gov- 
ernment, seems  to  me  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
this  respect.     It  has  for  its  subject  the  meaning  of  citi- 
zenship.    The  story  of  Paul  and  the  mob  at  the  temple 
is  given  as  an  illustration.     Although  the  description  is 
not  reinforced  by  a  picture,  the  impression  is  more  vivid 
than  that  of  any  other  chapter.      A  reading  book  —  in 
fact  every  book   put  into  a  child's   hands  — should  not 
sacrifice  interest  to  anything  else.    Interest  is  education's 
first  law.     One  does  not  ask  that  reading  books  be  pic- 
tvu'e  books;  not  that  they  shoidd  aim  at  amusement,  but 
that  they  should  attract,  so  that  the  instruction  aimed 
at  should  be  readily  grasped,  vividly  pictured  and  easily 
retained.     Otherwise  the  value  of  a  book  is  purely  discip- 
linary.    Training  may  be  more  important  than  instruc- 
tion, but  books,  such  as  the  above,  are  written  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  reader's  interest  and  increasing 
his  knowledge  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives.     There  is  at 
present  a  class  of  educational  writers  which  wishes  to 
give   school    boys   pellets   of   useful   information  nicely 
coated  in  the  reading  lesson  form.     Do  not  such  educa- 
tional  physicians  t\U'n   us  against  the  reading  lesson? 
Surely  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  selecting  mat- 
ter for  reading   books  is  whether   the   extract  is  really 
literature  or  not.     A  reading  lesson  surely  should  be 
first  and  last  a  lesson  in  literature.     The  character  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  selection  should  be  of  sec- 


ondary imixirtance.  Messrs.  Mathew's  and  Strachey's 
books  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  They  have 
all  the  <|ualities  which  could  be  desired  by  one  who  be- 
lii'ves  with  the  authors  that  the  boys  and  girls  can  best 
be  ta\ight  important  facts  through  the  nadiiig  lesson. 
The  lessons  are  .short  and  well  chosen.  I  )il1i(iilt  .nid 
strange  words  are  explained  in  biiel  notes  ap|)ended  to 
e:uh  lesson.  The  type  is  clear  and  large;  the  book  is 
well  bound  not  too  large  —  and  cheap One  sym- 
pathizes so  strongly  with  the  authors  in  their  wish  to 
impart  to  o\U'  future  rvders  t,he  more  important  facts  of 
government  and  social  life,  that  one  is  tempted  to  sug- 
gest another  way,  though  the  danger  be  great.     In  the 

fiist  place,  one  would  say,  "  Do  not  attempt  ti mch." 

Would  it  not  l)e  better  to  placid  in  the  hands  of  t  he  older 
boys  and  girls  simply  a  hook  of  selection.s,  containing 
sketches,  \yhich  are  recognized  as  of  exceptional  literary 
merit,  of  some  of  the  more  important  things  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  .state,  etc.  The  object  here  is  simply  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  such  matters.  Then  as  the  boy 
approachi's  to  manhood  civics  shoidd  be  studied  as  bot- 
any is  studied.  The  objection  to  this  leisurely  mode  of 
instructing  "our  masters,"  I  suppose,  is  that  the  boy, 
who  needs  school  instruction  most,  because  he  has  less 
oppoitimity  afterwards  of  reading,  must  leave  school 
early  and  go  to  work.  This  is  a  serious  objection  and 
perhaps  may  force  us  to  resort  to  the  cramming  piocess. 
But  the  future  ruler  does  not  step  out  of  the  school  door 
into  dense  darkness.  The  press,  cheap  and  good  litei-a- 
ture,  illumine  his  path.  The  itinerant  lecturer  and  the 
itinerant  university  do  much,  and  can  do  nioi'e,  in  ac- 
quainting the  citizen  with  the  workings  of  the  machin- 
ery of  government.  (One  of  these  books,  and  peihaps 
the  other,  is  written  by  an  Extension  lecturer).  Of 
course,  the  wandering  lecturer  nmst  start  from  his 
auditors'  position,  and,  like  a  guide,  point  out  each  im- 
portant piece  of  machinery  and  show  how  it  works  in 
lelation  to  the  rest.  (It  is  safer  to  criticize  than  to  sug- 
gest, but  the  importance  of  the  object  wariants  the  ven- 
ture.) For  example,  one  might  begin  with  such  a  ques- 
tion as  "What  machinery  must  I  set  in  motion  to  obtain 
redress  for  this  infringement  of  my  rights?  Or,  "What 
must  I  do  to  get  a  law  passed  for  a  certain  purpose?" 
Such  questions  as  these  might  be  made  the  starting 
point  for  a  trip  through  the  law  courts  or  through  par- 
liament. The  lecturer  would  have  to  give  up  the  express 
train  and  betake  himself  to  the  more  leisurely  stage 
coach,  from  which  he  and  his  party  could  get  fairly  ac- 
curate and  complete  views  of  the  different  objects 
passed.—  W.  C.  M. 


The  June  Magazines. 

La  Revue  \,itimin!e  (J.  D.  Chartrand,  Montreal),  gives 
promise  of  beconuug  one  of  the  leading  leviews  of 
Canada.  The  printing  is  large  and  clear  and  the  cuts 
well  executed  ;  its  treatment  of  iMd)lic  men  and  (luestions 
is  fair  and  nuirked  by  ability,  and  all  students  of  French- 
Canadian  literature  will  find  in  this  attractive  periodical 
that  which  promises  well  and  that  is  deserving  of  their 

support In  the  June  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  Mr.  Percival 

Lowell  has  a  second  article  on  Mars,  equally  good  with 
the    first— considering    the    Water    Problem As    a 
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special  inducement  to  subscribe  to  "  Littell's  Living 
Age,"  the  twenty-six  numbers  forming  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1895  (January  to  June  inclusive),  will  be  sent 
for  $3.00.  To  any  one  remitting  $0.00  in  payment  for 
the  nine  months,  Apiil  to  December  inclusive,  the 
thirt<'en  numliers  forming  the  first  ([uarterly  volume  of 
l>Si)t  will  be  sent  free. .  .  .There  is  much  freshness  in  the 
"Century"  for  June.  The  frontispiece  is  a  hitherto  un- 
engraved  bust  of  Napoleon  owned  by  t'harles  J.  Bona- 
parte, of  Baltimore,  and  modelled  from  life  by  Corbet 
dui'ing  the  Egyptian  campaign.  Prof.  Sloane's  narrative 
covers  the  gap  between  the  conclusion  of  the  Italian 
campaign  and  the  first  victories  in  Egypt.  ..  .There  is 
much  of  interest  and  variety  in  the  "Popular  Science 
Monthly  "  for  June.  The  article  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss, 
on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Telescope,  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  those  who  are  studying  the  sununer  sky. 


National  Educational  Association  of  the  IJ.  S. 

The  managei-  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
of  the  United  States  ginng  to  meet  at  Denver,  Coloi-ado, 
in  July,  who  has  charge  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada,  says  that  he  thinks  the  number  from  these 
provinces  who  have  expressed  a  wish  to  attend  will  not 
enable  them  to  secure  the  very  lowest  special  return  trip 
rates.  He  therefore  advises  all  wishing  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  terms  to  take  advantage  of  the  aiiange- 
ments  made  under  the  Manager  ftji'  the  State  of  Maine, 
(John  S.  I.,ocke,  Saco,  Maine,)  who,  he  has  no  doubt, 
will  send  programmes  to  those  applying  for  fullei'  infor- 
mation. 

From  Poitland,  Maine,  the  excursion  train  leaves 
Union  Station  on  Saturday,  June  29th,  at  8.45  a.  m.,  and 
will  reach  Denver  before  the  4th  of  July.  Rate  (includ- 
ing membership  fee  of  $2.00  in  the  Association)  is  only 
$50.40  from  Portland  to  Denver  and  return.  From 
Bost(m  (Union  Station,  29th  June),  to  Denver  and  return, 
$48.40.  Whether  a  special  loimd  trip  rate  can  be  secured 
from  Halifax  to  Portland  and  Boston  is  not  yet  known. 
That  will  depend  on  the  probable  number  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  same.  S.  W.  Manning,  General 
New  England  Agent,  a32  Washington  Street,  Boston,  is 
interesting  himself  in  the  matter  and  may  be  able  to 
make  terms.  We  refer  inquirers  to  either  him  or  Mr. 
Locke,  at  Saco,  Maine,  for  further  information. — Advt. 


St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  St.  .John  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  he  held  in  the  Assembly  Hail 
of  the  ('entennial  School.  .St.  John,  N.  H.,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  September  2()  and  27,  189.5. 

PROGRAMME. 

First  Session  —  Thubsd.w,  10  a.  m. 

Enrolment  and  Address  by  the  President.     H(^i)(ut  of 

the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Short  Papers  on  "Moral  Teaching,"  by  Mr.  .John  Mc- 

Kinnon,  aiul  the  Mi-sses  Iva  Yerxa,  Annie  Hea  and 

Louise  D'Orsay.     Discussion. 

Second  Session — Thursd.w,  2  v.  m. 

Practical  Lessons. 

"Reading,"  Gr;ide  11,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Beatteay. 

"Word  Building,"  Grade  I,  by  Miss  Kate  Lawlor. 

"  Geogi'.iphy,"  Grade  VI,  by  M.  D.  Brown. 

Discussion. 

Third  Session — Friday,  9  .v.  m. 

Institute  to  divide  into  Sections. 

"Short  Papei'S  and  Practical  Lessons  in  Writing. 

Section   A,  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII,  by  the  Misses  Emma 

Colwell  and  Amv  Iddles. 
Section  B.  Grades  111,   IV.  V,  by  the  Misses   Ottie   L. 

Stewart,  and  E.  Enslow. 
Section  C,  Grades  I  and  II,  by  Miss  Harriett  D.  Gregg. 

Discussion.  ^ 

Practical    Lesson  on    "  Plant  Life,"   Grade    IV,    by  Mr. 

John  Brittain.     Discussion. 

Fourth  Session — Friday,  2  p.  m. 

Practical  Lesson  on  "Minerals,"  Grade  VI,  by  Mr.  John 

Brittain.     Discussion. 
Election  of  Offlceis.     Miscellaneous  Work. 
Adjourn. 

M.^^LCOLM  D.  Brown, 
Joseph  Harrington,  Stc.-Treas. 

President^ 


TEACHERS 


Wanted 

;  To  begin  teaching 
\   next  Term. 


For  further  information, 
Address— 


IWflRITIIVlE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY," 
FRED.  W.  SPRAGUE,  Manager,  -  -  Shediac,  N.  B. 


SUMMER   SGHOOIx   OF   SCIENCE. 


■>•      f     NINTH     SESSION.     +      i- 

MEETS  AT  AMHERST,    NOVA  SCOTIA,  jyiiJ^  ?g?H™ 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AS  FOLLOWS: 


BOTANY, 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
PHVSIca, 
Mt'SIC. 


p:lo('UTIon, 
chemistry, 
zoology, 
physiology. 


mktkohology. 
english  literature, 
entomology, 


GEOLOGY, 
HY(ilENE, 
CIVICS, 


PEDAGOGICS 

MINERALOGY. 

KINDERGARTEN, 


For  Pamphlets  containing  full  information,  apply  to— 


D. 


SEAMAN,     Secretary 

Charlottetown,  P.  E. 
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INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


ALLEN  &  UREENOnOH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Gnmimar;  C'a'siir,  (^'iccro.  Virgil,  unci  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
Irodvictimis,  notes,  vocabularies,  maps  anil  ilhislratiniis;  Collar 
&  Dnniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Hook;  Collar's  i'ractical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"Tliere  is  no  work  of  its  size  aiul  scopf  whicli  soems  to  me  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  &  Q.  Grammar).  Professor  Tj-rrell,  Trinity 
Collcire,  Dublin. 

This  Unimmar  is /aci'Je  prmccp.'?  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comslo*-lc.  I'hillips  .\ndover  Academy,  IVIass. 

"The   Hi'iriiin'T's  t..'iiin  Book  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
introdueiiiL'vouiih'  stiid.iits  to  that  dimcult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
King's  ('<illcge.  Camliridge. 
QOODIVIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Danicll's  Bes^iiiner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabnlaiy,  and  Se\'mour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combine.^  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form.       Professor  D'Ooge, 


WENT'WORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  |)opular  books  of  tlie  jiast decade. "  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  tlierc  are  not  less  than  200  colleges  and  3,000 
schools  which  use  the  Algeljra,  Ueometiy,  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  bonks  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  I'hina,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

OAOE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Ph^'sics  ((iage).  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  ScieTicc  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Ph,ysical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  l)Ook  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams^  Cliemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


Uinversity  of  Michigan. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  anil  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready ;  rctai 
prices,  respectively,  .$1.00  and  $1.20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Ualifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Alaritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  «&  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 

RE-OPENING    OF    SCHOOLS. 


TEACH E 


It  will  Pay  you  to  have  the  LATEST  Information 
about  Educational  Appliances. 


Our  1894  and   '95  Catalogue 


Will  be  sent  FREE  if  you  ask  for  it. 


OF=-     T^ND      KBOUT 


All   Inquiries  answered   and   Information 
given  Promptly -■■ 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 
SCHOOL  HAPS,   SCHOOL  GLOBES, 
SCHOOL  PENS,   SCHOOL  REQUISITES. 


T.  C.  AL-LKN  St  CO., 


i^wir-ftTirmT-rrT H^ 7T I  _ I F 7T *K ,  N.  S. 


TaoRs'K  ijRos.,  Hatters  and  Fuiriers,  yy  King 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


10  Pep  Cent.  Diseount 

ALLOED  TO  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  ON 

GOLD  AND^_«.s^ 
SILVER  WATCHES  at 

Hfl  J    MnV'<;     76   KING  STREET, 
.  OC  U.  nnl  Dy  5j,  JOHN,  N.  B, 


CAI\'    I    OIITAIN    A    PATENT?      For  a 

Srompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
Il'NN  A:  CO..  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  yeara' 
experience  tn  the  patent  busineee.  Communica- 
tions strictly  cnnrtdentlal.  A  Ilniidlinok  of  In- 
formation ccinoorniuK  i*nleiirs  and  bow  to  ob- 
tain tbeni  pent  Iree.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechau* 
lea!  and  ycifntlHc  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co,  receive 
Bpeciai  notice  in  the  ?icientilic  Aiiiei-icnii.  and 
thus  are  broucht  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  SDlendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  Ulusirated.  has  by  far  the 
'arcest  circulation  of  any  scieniiHc  work  in  the 
fforld.    S>3  a  vear.    Sample  copies  sent  free 

Buildinc  Edition,  monthly,  $l5C  a  year.  Single 
copies,  "i,)  cents.  Every  Dumber  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photopraphs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enablinf;:  ouilders  to  show  the 
latest  desitms  and  secure  contracts.    Address 

MUNN  &  00^  NEW  YOKK,  3ttl  BUOADWAT. 


R 


eading  Stand  and 
evolving  Bookcase 

52  inches  high.  T(tp  can  he 
adjusted  to  any  angle  or 
height.  Revolving  Case  15x15 
xl3.  Holds  20  volume.*  size  of 
Chamber's  Encyclopaedia. 

Solid  oak  and  euarantppd 
first  class.  li'O.Onn  now  used 
as  best  Office  or  Library  arti- 
cle ever  patented.  Expressed 
knocked  down  (20  lhs>  In 
package,  on  approval. 

You  need  not  pay  for 
It  till   you   see   It   and 
are  satisfied  with  It. 
Address,  fnamin^jtbis  paper] 
CASPERSON  CO. 

232  W.  WASHINGTON  8T* 
*MiaAGO* 
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The  committee  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of 
readiiiff  and  estimating  the  manuscripts  for  a  school 
history  of  Canada  will  meet  in  Quebec,  July  2rith.  It 
is  understood  that  a  number  of  competitors  have  lotiri'd 
from  the  contest,  and  that  the  task  of  selecting  will 
he  from  a  limited  iiuiiilier  of  manuscripts. 


The  example  of  the  town  of  St.  Stephen  in  school 
matters  has  always  l)een  potent  for  good.  At  this 
time  when  complaint  is  being  made  regarding  hiu 
.salaries,  the  St.  Stephen  board  has  approved  of  a  pro- 
gressive scale  of  salaries  for  its  teachers,  which  appears 
in  another  column.  Tt  will  be  noticed  that  the  mini- 
mum is  the  salary  now  paid  tlie  rank  and  file  teachers, 
and  it  increases  for  fixe  years,  always  providing  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  satisfactory  to  the  school  boai-d, 
principal  and  inspector. 

There  can  lie  no  doubt,  of  the  wisdom  of  this  step  as 
well  as  of  its  economy.  Teachers  will  not  only  be 
encouraged  to  make  their  best  effort,  but  will  b(^  induced 
to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  ]?oard. 

Few,  if  any,  vocations,  save  that  of  teaching,  deny 
increased  remuneration   « itli   increased  experience,  and 


it)  nunc  is  it  more  deserved.  There  are  indications, 
sdiiicw  hat  far  a]iart  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  becoming  better  appreciated,  and  the 
recent  acfiiiii  iif  the  St.  Stephen  iSoard  is  sm-ely  one  uf 
tliciu. 


Would  it  not  bt;  possible  to  lessen  the  number  of 
departmental  examinations  in  New  Brunswick  ?  During 
the  first  week  in  July  there  will  be  e.xaminations  for 
admis.sion  to  Normal  school, — first,  second  and  third 
class;  junior  and  senior  leaving,  and  university  matric- 
ulation examinations.  If  some  of  these  could  be  iiiiilcd 
or  an  arrangement  on  a  simpler  basis  made,  it  unuld 
b(!  a  great  boon  to  teachers  and  students. 


Are  our  normal  schools  in  these  lower  provinces 
doing  the  work  of  superior  .and  high  schools,  and 
neglecting,  or  doing  superficially,  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  1  In  the  case  of  one,  at  least,  a  di^cided 
attirmative  was  given  to  this  (jucstion  recently  by  a 
irentlemaii  wliu  <iUirlit  to  know. 


On  the  "JOtli  of  June  the  canal  between  the  Kaltic 
and  North  Seas  was  (ipcneil  with  probably  the  greatest 
naval  disjilay  ever  witnessed.  From  eighty  to  one 
hundred  war  vessels,  representing  the  principal  navies 
of  the  world,  took  part.  These  passed  througii  the 
canal  from  its  western  end  at  the  mouth  of  th(>  Elbe  to 
Kiel  llarljour  on  the  Baltic.  The  begiiniing  of  the 
canal  was  made  eight  years  ;igo  by  the  Kiiipcror  William, 
and  now  his  gi-andson,  the  pr&sent  emi)eror  of  (lermany, 
has  opened  it  with  imposing  ceremonies.  Tt  is  sixty-one 
mill's  long  and  cost  nearly  $40,000,000.  It  will  be  of 
immense  importance  to  Germany  in  case  of  war  ;  and 
its  advantages  to  commerce  will  be  much  greater. 
Thirtj'-live  thousand  xcsscls  anini.-tllv  |iass  round  I  )cn 
mark,  and  in  the  rocky  channels  of  this  dangerous 
voyage  nearly  30(J0  vessels  have  bet^n  lost  and  .'i.'jOO 
othtn's  badly  damaged  sinc(!  1858. 


On  tlu^  20th  of  . I  line  Ciueen  Victoria  completed  the 
.'JSth  year  of  a  reign  exceeded  Ijy  only  one  English 
sovereign — George  III,  who  ruled  fiO  years.  Hut 
during  the  la.st  ten  years  of  his  reign,  the  administration 
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was  oiin-icd  on  l)y  tlio  Priiu'c  of  Wales  as  ivf;fiit.  Mctiiy 
III  ieij;noil  ")(>  years,  but  liis  udininistiation  was  a  weak 
one.  So  tliat  Queen  Victoria's  rule  will  jiass  into 
history  as  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  prosjierous  to 
Enj^land  of  ail  its  sovereitcns. 


Du.  U.\M)  has  retired  from  the  ehancellorsliip  of  Me- 
Mivster  University,  Toronto,  and  hei-eafter  will  assume 
the  less  responsible  duties  of  a  professor  in  that  institu- 
tion. Rev.  O.  C.  S.  Wallaee,  who,  like  Dr.  Rand,  is  a 
native  of  Nova  Seotia  and  a  i;raduate  of  Acadia 
University,  has  been  offered  the  chaneelloishiii. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Rand's  career  is  too  well  known  to 
our  readers  to  n(H"d  i-(>petition  here.  He  superintendeil 
education  in  Nova  iScotia  and  New  Brunswick  at  the 
inception  of  the  free  school  system  in  each  pi-o\ince, 
during  the  most  critical  period  in  their  educational 
liistory.  The  inter\"eninf;  years  have  given  ]iroofs  of 
the  wise  and  substantial  character  of  his  administration. 
His  crowning  efibrt  as  an  educational  leader  has  been 
directed  to  the  founding  aiul  uuinagement  of  McMaster 
University,  which  he  undertook  five  years  ago,  and 
whicli,  with  characteristic  energy,  he  has  placed  in  such 
a  position  as  to  win  for  it  and  for  his  work  warm 
expressions  of  recognition  from  the  highest  educational 
authorities  in  Ontario.  Dr.  Hand's  many  friends 
hope  that  there  are  many  years  of  usefulness  in  store 
for  him,  and  that  his  health  will  have  materially 
improvetl  wlien  he  emerges  from  his  chosen  summer 
retreat  in  his  native  province. 


UNITED  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  Roard  of  Education  has  apprmed  of  the  idea  of 
uniting  the  St.  John  and  Charlotte  County  Institutes  foj- 
this  year,  and  holding  the  combined  session  in  St.  J<ilui 
during  exhibition  time. 

This  may  prpve  tlie  (Altering  wedge  for  enlarged 
county  in.stitutes,  at  least  certainl}'  all  will  hope  that 
at  some  future  time  a  like  approval  may  be  granted  to 
enable  the  St.  John  t(!achers  to  return  the  visit  at 
St.  Stephen. 

County  institutes  have  a  large  field  for  usefulness, 
and  if  this  can  V)e  increased  Ijy  increasing  the  attend- 
ance at  them,  it  should  be  done.  If  all  the  teachers  in 
both  counties  attend,  the  attendance  will  lie  laigcr  liian 
at  any  provincial  institute  ever  held. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


Nobody  has  said  a  better  tiling  in  fewer  words  than 
the  foremost  of  English  no\'elists  of  the  day,  George 
Meredith,  when  he  wiites  :  "  He  is  the  teacher  who 
shows  where  power  exists ;  h(>  is  the  leader  who  awakes 
and  forms  it." 


The  question  of  corporal  punishment  has  again  come 
into  jirominenco  in  connection  with  a  case  in  Chai-lotte 
County.  The  case  first  came  before  a  magistrate,  and 
was  liy  liim  sent  up  to  the  County  Court,  whcic  the 
(irand  -lui'v  threw  it  out..  It  was  claimed  by  the  jilain- 
tHVtli;il  (lie  punishment  was  excessive.  The  defendant 
i-iaiuu'd  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  was  partly 
accidental,  and  due  to  the  child's  action  in  seeking  to 
evade  it.  This  view  of  the  ca,se  prevailed  with  the 
(J rand  Jury.  The  Judge  gave  some  very  good  advice 
in  the  matter,  and  while  upholding  the  teacher's  right 
to  administer  corporal  punishment,  condemiuid  the 
unreasonable  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  He  stated  at 
the  same  time  that  the  failure  of  the  trustees  to  hold 
an  investigation  was  no  bar  to  bi-inging  an  action. 


This  last  statement  introduces  a  new  phase  in  such 
cases.  1 1  has  always  been  held  necessary  for  school 
boards  first  to  investigate,  though  with  what  object  it 
is  dillicult  to  determine,  except  that  it  might  be  to 
allow  bad  feelings  to  cahn.  The  trustees  may  in(piirc 
into  the  matter  and  may  pass  an  opinion,  but  they  seem 
to  have  no  further  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  They 
may  censure  the  teacher,  but  they  cannot  dismiss  him 
except  for  gross  neglect  of  duty  or  immorality,  under 
neither  of  which  heads  would  exces.sive  punishment 
come.  The  Board  of  Education  and  its  officers  have  no 
powers  in  the  matter  except  to  see  that  trustees  inves- 
tigate. There  then  seems  to  be  no  resource  but  the 
courts.  It  seems  as  though  there  should  be  some  other 
channel  through  which  such  cases  could  be  settled,  as 
teachers  are  often  forced  into  court  for  reasons  outside 
the  punishment  comjilaincd  of. 


It  is  the  teacher's  undoubted  prerogative  to  adminis- 
ter reasonal)le  corpoi-al  jiunishment,  and  no  school  board 
nor  court  can  take  away  the  right.  It  is  true  that 
.some  well-meaning  people  object  to  it  entirely.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  necessity  for  its  infliction 
is  becoming  less  year  by  year.  Few  teachers  administer 
it  except  for  offenses  against  moralitj',  such  as  tru.-uicv, 
untruthfulness,  profanity,  or  gross  disobedience.  The 
teacher  who  administers  it  for  lack  of  ability  to  perform 
assigned  work,  does  wrong,  and  cannot  defend  such 
action,  and  more  harm  is  done  than  good.  If  the 
teacher  cannot  promote  advancement  in  knowledge 
without  the  u.se  of  the  rod,  his  usefulness  is  not  of  a 
very  high   order. 


In  graded  schools,  all  cases  requiring  suspension  and 
sevei-e  cor])oral  jninishment,  are  supposed  to  be  first 
sul)mitte(l   to   the  jirincipal.      This  is    an  excellent  rule 
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for  the  generality  of  ciises,  but  I  think  there  are  even 
exceptions  to  it.  iShoukl  there  he  a  violent  outbreak 
on  the  pari  nf  a  impii,  sutii  a.s  open  resistance  or  had 
language  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  then  such  pupil 
siioulil  lie  suspentlctl  or  punished  at  once,  and  reported 
to  the  principal  as  soon  afhr  as  ])ossiljl(!. 

If  1  were  a  principal,  T  would  not  he  anxious  to  have 
pett}'  insubordination  referred  to  me;  and  if  I  were  a 
teacher,  I  would  consider  my  authority  weaki'ucd  by 
the  nccessit}'  of  making  too  frequent  repoi'ts  to  the 
principal.  The  teacher  who  possesses  tact  will  manage 
his  own  department  in  a.s  far  as  possible. 


For  the  Ebview.1 


A  Hint  for  Vacation. 


If,  during  your   holidays,  you  want  to  get  a  thorough 
and  complete  rest,  a  rest  of  the  very  best  kind  for  both 
body  aiid  mind,  a  rest  which  will  give  the  schoolroom 
when  you  return  to  it  an  air  of  novelty,  then  do  some- 
thing which  will  enable  you  to  look  at  life  and  at  those 
proljlems  with  which  you  are  so  familiar  from  the  stand- 
point of  somebody  else.      Let  me  illustrate :     If  you  are 
living  at    a  farm-house,  do  not  spend  all  your  mornings 
in  idle  lounging,  or  even  in  reading  and  study,  and  your 
afternoons  in  making  or  receiving  calls:  do  not  occupy 
yourself  wholly  with  scientific   rambles,   with  hammer 
and   vasculum,   over  the   hills   and    by   the   shore,   but 
identify   yourself   with  some  department  of  the  farm- 
work.     Take  charge  of  the  henery,   or  a    section  of  the 
dairy,  or  of  a  part  of  the  harvesting.      Do  not  play  at  it, 
but  work  at  it.      Devote  hours  each  day  to  it,  and  make 
it  your  business.      Put  so  much  of  yourself  into  it  that 
you  will  feel  elated  with  success  or  dejected   by  failure, 
(iet  hold  of  some  of  the  farmer's  interest  in  the  weather 
or  of  his  wife's  interest  in  the  price  of  eggs  and  butter. 
Look    at  things  for    a    while   through   their  eyes    and 
from  their   stand-point.      Make  their   stand-point  your 
own,  and  soon  matters  which  were  either  unknown   or 
which  seemed  trivial,   will    assume  dignity   and   impor- 
tance.     Many    things    of    former  consequence    will    be 
quicllv  pushed  into    the   back-ground.      You   will   then 
111-  Ifaruing  one  of  the  grandest  lessons  which  a  human 
l«ung   can   learn,  namel}',  to  look    at  facts  and  fancies, 
the  real  and   the  ideal,   from  the   stand-point  of  some 
other  per.son.      If  you  are  living  at  home  find  your.self 
some  work  entirely  different  from  teaching.      Get  inter- 
ested in  it  until  you  can  look  at  circumstances  from  the 
]Miint  of  view  (jf  a  person  habitually  engaged  in  it.     The 
.\nierican  students  who  s])cnd    their  vacaticm  as    hotel- 
waiters  at  fashionable  watering  places  find  thi^ir  studii« 
when  ri'suiiied,  possessed  of  more  freshness  and  inten'st 
than    do    their    w(!althier    fellows    who    were    possibly 
guests  at   the  tables  at   which   others   waited.      Verily, 
life  hivs  its  compensations,  and  after  some  of    these  we 
ought  to  seek  during  holidays,  and  we  ought  to  seek  in 
the  natural  way.  K. 


For  the  Review.  I 


School-Boom  Chats. 


After  voice  and  mood  in  verbs  and  teachers  comes 
tense.  Tense  means  time.  Time  has  three  principal 
divisicms,  —past,  present  and  future,  and  these,  with 
their  subdivisions,  give  verbs  (juite  a  number  of  tenses. 
But  all  that  this  world  of  ours  has  ever  seen  accom- 
plished, it  saw  accomplished  in  the  present  tense;  and 
I  wouldn't  giv(>  a  fig  for  the  teacher  of  the  "yes,  I'm 
going  to  "  and  "oh,  that  I  had"  style.  No  arm  is  long 
enough  to  reach  forward  into  to-morrow  or  back  into 
yesterday.  Not  until  "to-morrow"  becomes  "to-day" 
is  it  ours  to  use  or  to  abuse.  Time,  like  a  running 
brook,  is  passing  before  us.  We  can  di-ink  lunther 
further  up  nor  down  than  where  we  happen  to  stand. 

Time  is  the  most  valuable  gift  which  rational  b(!ings 
enjoy.  On  its  use  depend  both  character  and  jirosjiects. 
And  just  think  of  it  !  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  child's 
time  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  years  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  teachei'.  This  very  day  j'ou  have  probably  had 
the  time  of  two  or  three  scores  of  boys  and  girls  in  your 
hands.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?  Could  you  have 
done  better  1  Are  we  ever  justified  in  doing  anything 
less  than  our  best  ? 

In  the  class-i'oom  have  a  time  for  everything.  This 
can  be  done  without  being  the  slave  of  a  time-table  or 
abruptly  sawing  off  a  subject  at  the  moment  of  most 
intense  interest.  The  root,  stem  and  leaves  of  a  plant 
are  quite  distinct  although  the  one  merges  into  the 
other.  Let  the  different  parts  of  your  work  be  some- 
what similar.  And  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  couple 
of  minutes  rest  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  so.  The 
child's  lirain  must  not  be  kept  under  a  strain  for  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  miiuites  at  one  time.  After  that 
it  responds  only  to  a  decided  effort  of  the  will.  Four 
hours  of  continuous  effort  will  accomplish  far  less  than 
the  same  time  interspersed  with  rest,  jilay  and  singing. 
This  apiilies  to  private  study  no  less  than  to  class-i'oom 
work. 

In  opening  and  closing  school  be  ])unctual.  If  j'our 
inrtuence  and  example  are  such  that  habits  of  j)unctuality 
become  natural,  and  the  only  natural  thing,  to  your 
pupils,  you  have  conferred  upon  tlu-ni  a  lasting  b(>nefit 
with  a  money  value. 

In  closing  school  be  no  less  punctual  than  in  opening. 
Children  often  have  ju\cnile  .society  meetings  to  attend, 
or  an  a])]iointnient  with  friends  or  j)arents  for  a  drive, 
a  walk,  or  a  visit.  If  class- work  should  be  continued 
beyond  the  closing  hour,  a  timid  littlt-  gij-l  may  not  ask 
to  go  lest  the  teacher  should  think  her  lacking  in  inter- 
est in  the  les.son,  and  a  pleasant  outing  may  be  lost  to 
the  child.  Tlieir  plans  and  engagements  mean  just  as 
much  to  them  as  oui-s  do  to  us.  K, 
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For  the  Urvicw.] 

The   Educational   Aspects   of   the   National   Council 
of  the  Women  of  Canada. 

This  Cimiifil  of  >\'iiincu  wliicli  held  its  srcdiul  .uitiual 
meetinf;  in  Toronto  in  .May,  ini.uht  be  callud  tli('  Ciinailiiui 
phase  of  the  "Woman's  Movonient,"  a  niovcniciit  wliiili 
seems  destined  to  assume  large  proportions,  and  to  exer- 
cise marked  iiifhionec!  on  these  closing  years  of  tlit^ 
niuetccntlj  century. 

Tiiere  are  several  reasons  why  this  siiliji'ct  slioiild 
ehiini  attention  m  an  ediuational  review.  In  the 
tirst  jilauo,  no  movement  so  wide-spread,  so  intluenlial, 
and  apparently  so  spontaneous,  ought  to  be  ignoi-ed  liy 
those  who  arc  moulding  and  (hrecting  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation. 

Then,  tlie  movement  is  itself  an  education—  a  (hawing 
forth  of  woman's  power;  ,ljut  chiefly  it  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  educationists,  because  many  of  the 
subjects  taken  into  consideration  are  educational  topics. 
Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  Toronto  meet- 
ing, one  or  two  general  remarks  ought  to  be  made  in 
order  to  answer  dejections  which  are  often  heard. 

This  movement,  as  interpreted  by  its  most  thonglitful 
and  earnest  promoters,  does  not  overlook  the  distinction 
of  sex.  Andromaniacs  and  extremists  are  always  to  be 
found,  but  well-balanced,  well-educated  minds  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  imprint,  by  the  Divine  hand,  of 
sex,  is  on ,  all  earth's  creatures,  even  on  the  tiniest 
trilobite  encased  ages  ago  in  its  rocky  tomb.  "Eveiy- 
where,"  to  borrow  Professor  Drummond's  phraseology, 
"everywhere  are  the  stragglers  for  life,  and  the  strag- 
glers for  the  life  of  others." 

Again,  it  need  not  be  feared  that  this  movement  will 
weaken  the  bond  of  sympathy  or  social  intercourse 
between  men  and  women.  Rather  by  developing 
woman's  intellectual  nature  will  it  increase  their  mutual 
points  of  interest. 

But  we  turn  now  to  Toronto.  The  hall  in  the  normal 
school,  where  the  meetings  were  held,  was  distinctly  a 
woman's  council-chamber.  Tasteful  hands  had  draped 
flags  and  arranged  palms,  ferns  and  flowers  in  profusion, 
while  two  little  girls  in  white  dresses  acted  as  pages  and 
flitted  about  the  hall  with  messages  and  notes. 

The  delegates,  over  one  hundred  in  number,  came 
from  twenty-one  local  councils  and  federated  societies. 
They  were  sensible,  business-like,  non-aggressive  look- 
ing women;  (juietly,  rather  plainly  dressed.  From 
British  Columbia,  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  from 
Queliee,  and  from  other  jiarts  of  our  broad  Canada, 
they  liad  come  at  their  own  expense  to  take  counsel 
with  each  .other  on  various  subjects  —  schools,  factories, 
lil>rarius,   cluirities.     On  the  platform   were  the  presi- 


dents of  local  councils,  or  their  reiiresentatives- lead- 
ing women  selected  not  for  their  social  position,  tliough 
that  was  self-evident,  but  for  their  intellectual  and 
l)usiness  capabilities  as  e\  ideneed  liy  woi-k  done  in  tluiir 
local  councils. 

The  President,  l.iady  .Mn'rdeen,  is  a  wiiiiian  of 
eoMUuan<ling  presence,  powerful  intellect  and  great 
executive  ability,  yet  withal  inten.sely  feminine,  as 
shown  by  a  winning  .sympathetic  smile  and  a  certain 
([uiet,  deliberate  way  of  ad(h-e.ssing  an  audienct^ 

Silent  prayer  opened  tlu;  meeting.  Aftt^r  the  I'oll 
call,  the  President  stated,  in  Wr  I'ejily  t(»  the  addi'ess  of 
welcome,  "that  the  special  object  of  the  WonuMi's  Council 
is  not  to  right  any  particular  wrongs,  but  to  ke(^p  in  mind 
a  higli  ideal  of  education  aiid  vulture  in  eviM-y  city 
where  it  is  formed." 

Rejiorts  from  the  local  councils  occupied  the  morning. 

In  tlu!  afternoon  thiee  educational  topics  were  dis- 
cussed. The  first,  "  Manual  and  Technical  Education," 
was  thoroughly  handled  from  one  point  of  view.  Mrs. 
Wood's  (of  Montreal)  paper  gave  a  full  and  clear 
account  of  the  development  of  this  form  of  education 
in  Great  Biitain  and  on  the  continent.  The  Finslniry 
College,  London,  and  a  number  of  agencies  in  England 
tending  in  this  direction,  were  mentioned.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  progress  of  manual  training  and  house- 
hold instruction  in  Franco,  Gernumy,  Italy  and  other 
European  countries,  and  to  the  attention  given  to  the 
subject  by  tiie  gi'eat  thinkers  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Macnaughton,  of  Montreal,  followed  with  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject  in  reference  to  Canada.  She 
spoke  of  the  paucity  of  instruction  in  this  direction  in 
every  part  of  the  Dominion,  as  with  the  exception  of 
recent  modifications  in  the  Ontario  school  law,  no  such 
course  is  laid  down  in  the  school  curricula  of  the 
various  provinces.  She  also  said  that  on  the  artistic 
side  Canada  was  lamentably  deficient,  but  that  steady 
improvement  was  being  continually  made.  Mrs. 
Stevenson  read  a  breezy  paper  on  the  same  subject. 
The  gist  of  it  was  that  "  women's  brains  were  being 
educated  at  the  expense  of  men's  stomachs." 

One  of  the  St.  John  delegates  (the  writer  of  the 
present  paper)  was  almost  tempted  to  give  another  view 
of  the  subject.  The  time  did  not,  however,  seem 
opportune  for  opposition.  The  suliject  will  doubtless 
come  up  again  for  consideration. 

The  next  topic  was  the  "Duty  of  Parents"  as  re- 
gards education  and  co-operation  with  teachers.  Mi.ss 
Hendry,  of  Hamilton,  read  th(^  first  paper.  She  took 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  comljination  between  parents 
and  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  The 
parent  should  give  the  teacher  some  idea  of    the  child's 
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disposition  wlion  it  rmteis  school.  She  slioulil  keep 
sin  ov(irsi>,'lit  on  the  ciiild's  [H'ogress  through  school,  ;in(l 
.she  sliouhi  follow  the  reports  furnished  hy  the  teju-her. 
Sht>  shiiuld  lo-operate  with  tiip  teacher  in  the  matter  of 
discipline.  Mrs.  McLagaii,  of  Vancouver,  followed 
with  a  paper  from  one  of  her  local  council  on  the  "In- 
fluence of  an  J'Iducated  Mother  in  the  Trainiiii;  of  her 
Children,"  in  which  it  was  shown  Ikjw  the  child's 
devcliipmerit  could  bo  followed  and  guided  hy  an  intelli- 
gent nicithei-,  whose  contact  with  her  children  gives  her 
une<|ualled  op|iortunities  of  iniluencing  them.  Other 
jiapcrs  and  sex'eral  good  speeches  tiy  Mrs.  Drunnnond, 
of  Montreal,  Mrs.  i'xionier,  Mrs.  Avery,  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  followed.  One  speaker  remarked,  that  even  the 
appreciativf!  tijne  in  which  a  parent  spoke  of  a  teacher 
had  its  effect  upon  the  child. 

The  ne.xt  subject  was  "Children's  Literature."  Ladv 
Schult/.'s  paper  was  read  hy  her  delegate,  Mrs.  Culver,  of 
Winnipeg.  It  condemned  all  stories  and  fairy  litera- 
ture until  at  least  ten  j-ears  of  age.  This  jiaper  called 
forth  a  clever  response  fiuni  Agnes  Maule  Machar,  of 
Kingston,  a  well  kncjwn  Canadian  writer  (Fidelis). 
Mrs.  E.  Smith,  of  St.  John,  who  ft>llowed,  made  a 
bright,  spirited  speech  in  favor  of  fairy  tales,  her  voice 
being  distinctly  heard  in  every  part  of  tin;  hall.  This 
advantage  she  probably  owed  to  her  former  training  as 
a  school  teacher.  A  paper  on  "Children's  Amusements" 
closed  this  day's  sessions  and  the  discussions  on  educa 
tional  sul)jects. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  papers  and  discussions 
on  various  topics  —  the  hours  of  woi-k  in  factories  — 
women  on  boards  of  philanthropic  institutions — women 
in.spectors  of  factories  —  the  purity  of  the  press — the 
duty  on  opium,  a  question  of  vital  importance  in  British 
Colund)ia  —  the  law  regarding  bigam}^  There  was  an 
earnest  discussion  as  to  opening  the  meetings  of  the 
national  council  with  silent  or  with  audible  prayer.  It 
was  decided  by  vote  to  continue  the  piactiee  of  silent 
prayer. 

Three  interesting  evening  meetings  were  held.  The 
first  was  opened  by  I>ady  Aberdeen  with  a  noble  speech, 
and  was  then  addressed  by  the  Governor  (Jeneral,  the 
lion.  G.  W.  Koss,  Minister  of  Education,  the  liev. 
Professor  Clark,  of  Trinity  College,  the  liev.  Fathei- 
Kyan  and  the  Hev.  1).  J.  .MacDonnell.  On  the  second 
I'veiiing  delegates  from  England  and  the  United  States 
iiiadt^  ad<lresses,  also  from  France,  Germaiiv  ami  Sweden. 
An  interesting,  well-educated  Indian  girl,  Pauline 
Johnson,  spoke  on  Ix^half  of  her  people  and  liady  Til  ley  s 
]>aper  on  "Quiet  Hours"  was  read.  The  last  evein'ng 
was  given  t^j  art  and  music,  and  thus  closed  these  days 
<if  interest.      They    will  long   be    lemembered    by    those 


who  took  part    in   tin  in   as  days  of    growth  and  expan- 
sion, intellectually  and  morally. 

The  contact  of  mind  with  mind  cannot  fail  to  elicit 
spaiks  of  light  which  may  help  in  some,  small  degree 
toward  that  fvUler  daj'  to  whic'h  we  know  the  human 
race,  both  man  and  woman,  is  slowly  but  surely 
progressing.  Frances  E.  Muriiav. 

St.  John. 


For  the  Review.] 

"How  do  You  Analyze  This?" 

The  above  is  a  (juestion  often  put  to  teachers  by 
fellow-teachers  and  b^'  pupils.  And  probably  more 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  English  sentences  might 
with  advantage,  be  given  in  most  schools. 

There  is  perhaps  no  piece  of  English  poetry  better 
suited  for  careful  study  than  Gray's  "Elegy  Written  in 
a  Countr}'  Chuichyard."  Almost  every  stanza  affords 
a  good  exercise  in  analysis — to  .say  nothing  of  its  merits. 
But  what  do  the  readers  of  the  Review  think  of  the 
first  stanza,  as  given  by  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  1 

A  Now  fades   the  glimmering  Principal, 

landscape  on  the  sight. 

-f  B  All   the  air  a  solenui   still-  Prin.,  coord, 

ness  holds;  with   A. 

X  C  But  all  the  air  does  not  hold  Prin.,  coord 

a  solemn  stillness,  with  A. it  B. 

o'         Where  the  beetle  wheels  his  Subord.  —  Adv 

droning  flight,  of  ])lacp. 

2o'  Where  drowsy  tinkling  lulls  do.  do. 

the  distant  folds. 

.'ic'  Save  that,  from  j-onder  ivy  Sidioiil 

mantled  tower,  the  mo-  Ad\ of  rea.s'OW. 
ping    owl    does     to    the 
moon  complain  of  such. 

('■-  As  molest  her  ancient,  soli-  Subord, — Att. 

tary  reign.  to  "such." 

— Anon. 

"  DON'T  LOOK  FOE  FLA'WS." 

"  Don't  look  for  flawsas  yon  go  through  lite  : 
And  even  it'  you  should  find  them. 
It  is  wise  anil  knid  to  Ix^  somewhat  blind. 

And  look  for  the  virtue  heliind  them; 
For  the  cloudiest  night  lias  a  tint  of  light 

8oin("wlier<'  in  its  .shadow  hiding; 
It  is  bettei'  by  far  to  hunt  lor  a  star 
Th.m  for  spots  on  the  sun  .ihiiling." 

— Frimar'j  Rttucaliou. 
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For  the  Ukview.I 

Afternoon  Walks  Among  the  Wild  Flowers. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edvcalional  Jieview: 

Drau  Sir — Sonu-  nf  us  li.-ul  a  pleasant  time  nallii'iiii!,' 
tkiwors  on  an  intorvalo  of  tlu>  East  River,  aliout  a  niiU" 
anil  a  li.alf  from  New  (!laR£;o\v.  N.  S.,  and  I  tliou?,'lit  you 
Miij,'lit  like  to  know  what  llowers  are  found  in  tliis 
region.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  too  late  for  the  Rkvihw  ; 
tliou,£;h,  as  the  flowers  are  (jUite  oommon,  the  reporti 
would  prohalily  lie  superfluous  at  any  time.  (The  d.alc 
is  June  4th).  The  sloping  hanks  ahove  the  intervale 
were  full  of  choko-cherrj-  trees  in  full  hUissoni.  Under 
the  trees  the  trilliums  were  all  flowering,  liut  the 
DIentra  (Dutchman's  hreeehes)  had  passed  its  time 
of  hloom,  as  had  also  the  dogtooth  violet.  Purple  and 
yellow  violets  were  blooming  their  latest.  The  Indian 
turnips  were  just  lifting  their  hoods.  (Jack-in-the-pulpit 
can  look  very  impressive!)  The  grass  of  the  intervale 
was  mixed  with  bell-wort  (  Uvularin  sensilifolia )  and 
Landwort  (two  varieties).  The  wild  yellow  lily  {L. 
Canadense)  is  nearly  three-ijuarters  of  a  yard  high 
already,  and  the  flower  buds  are  forming.  We  found 
one  .solitary  white  orchid;  it  has  the  halienaiia  look, 
but  it  has  no  fringe.  The  yellow  pond  lily  buds  were  just 
showing  above  the  water  in  the  "gullies."  The  earliest 
opened  last  year  on  June  fifteenth.  The  bloodroot 
( Sanguinaria)  ceased  blooming  long  ago;  we  found 
some  with  very  large  seed-vessels.  We  found  some 
Rhodora  in  full  bloom  a  week  ago  in  a  swamj):  and  we 
know  where  to  look  for  Clintonia  horealis.  I  almost 
forgot  to  mention  the  beautiful  early  meadow  rue — it 
has  not  yet  begun  to  bloom. 

I  am  not  attempting  a  list  of  the  spring  flowers  ;   I 
give  only  those  we  saw  in  two  afternoons. 

M.  Cavanacii. 


New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 


For  the  Revibtw.] 

The  Telling  Amenities. 

When  so  much  time,  thought  and  ingenuity  are  being 
expended  in  devising  methods  for  improving  the  minds 
and  manners  of  the  rising  generation,  it  might  be  in 
order  to  suggest  that  some  fraction  of  our  zealous 
interest  woukl  not  be  misplaced  in  another  direction. 

However  well  informed  a  teacher  may  be  on  the 
several  branches  of  studies  mentioned  in  our  Course  of 
Instruction,  I  do  consider  it  imperatively  neces.sary 
that  he  or  she  have  some  slight  conception,  at  least,  of 
the   'small  sweet  courtesies  of  life." 

I  have  heard  of  teachers  whose  ignorance  in  this  par- 
ticular was  positively  appalling,  though  I  trust  they  are 
exceptional. 

Could  anything  be  more  remiss  than  the  young 
woman  w  ho,  when  the  noon-tide  hour  arrived,  dismissed 


her  scholais  .and  tripped  blithely  off  to  dinner,  leaving 
lu^r  late  visitor—  the  inspector,  to  suffer  i\w  pangs  of 
starvation,  and  indulge  in  th(v  satisfying ('()  rellection, 
liiat  there  is  a  hotel  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away, 
where  several  hours  hence,  he  may  i-egale  his  inner 
man.  However  narrow  her  life  or  limited  her  experi- 
ence, it  is  difficult  to  iiu.igine  a  teacher,  so  utterly  and 
(miy  a  teacher,  as  to  have;  no  apparent  realiz.ation  of 
the  .social  side  of  existence. 

Thoughtfulness  and  ctmsideratioii  f<ir  otlicrs,  wilii  a 
degree  of  discretion  and  a  modicum  of  tact — but  above 
all,  SOUK!  knowledge  of  th(^  small  amenities  of  life — are 
absolute  essentials  to  a  well-equipped  teacher. 

And  no  teacher  has  a  right  to  throw  discredit  on  her 
profession  by  an  act  of  wilful  discourtesy. 


Edelweiss. 


Wooiitock.  N.  B. 


For  the  Review.) 


Tails. 


Some  years  ago  I  read  a  short  article,  giving  the 
results  of  some  observations  that  had  been  made  of  the 
tails  of  dogs  and  cats.  I  do  not  remember  who  the 
writer  was,  but  having  seen  nothing  since  along  the 
same  line,  I  venture  to  give  my  recollection  of  the 
article  with  the  results  of  my  own  observation  since. 

The  article  which  dealt  only  with  individuals  that 
wei-e  .speckled,  or  of  mixed  colors,  was  in  substance 
about  this:  The  tip  of  the  dog's  tail  is  white;  that  of 
the  cat's  black.  In  either  case  exceptions  are  extremely 
lare. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  known  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
as  applied  to  dogs.  If  a  dog  has  any  wliite  on  him  at 
all,  he  is  almost  sure  to  wear  part  of  it  on  the  tip  of 
his  tail.  A  few  days  ago,  however,  I  saw  a  cat  of 
mixed  colors,  having  the  end  of  the  tail  white,  which  is 
I  believe,  the  first  exception  I  have  seen.  Grey  and 
black  cats  invariably  have  the  tips  black. 

It  would  be  interesting  t-o  know  the  observations  of 
others.  Teachers  can  command  the  use  of  many  pairs 
of  eyes  in  observing  along  this  line. 

How  is  it  accounted  for?  Po.ssibly,  evolution  will 
explain.  In  the  case  of  the  cat,  she  is  known  some- 
times to  wave  her  tail  from  side  to  side,  while  on  the 
watch  for  prey.  In  the  semi-darkness,  the  white  tail 
would  be  seen  and  the  mouse  alarmed.  The  "survival 
of    the   fittest,"  therefoi-e,  doomed  the  cat's  white  tail. 

Why  the  dog  generally  has  a  white  tail  I  leave  for 
some  others  to  explain.      It  is  not  a  mei'o  accident. 

P.  A.  D. 

Dalhousie,  N.  B.,  May  189.5. 


Corunna  has  an  l,HOO-year-old  lighthouse. 
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For  the  Rkvibw.  I 


Concentric  Instruction. 


[Abstract  of  Dr.  Ha]r.s  paiMT  before  the  Dominion  EducatiODal 
Association,  Toronto.] 

The  present  century  i.s  distinguished  liy  tlie  activity 
exhil)ited  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  and  practical 
pedagogy. 

At  the  present  time  educatimitil  thouglit  and  activity 
are  l)eing  directed  to  cliild  stiuh',  tlie  unity  of  the 
subject-niatter  of  instruction,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
subject-matter  to  tlie  present  condition  and  easy  pro- 
gress of  the  child.  Tliis  trend  in  educational  thought 
and  activity  is  due  cliictiy  to  the  influence  of  a  few 
great  men  who  wrote  and  taught  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century. 

Tlie  first  of  them,  Pestalozzi,  said:  "I  have  clearly 
exhibited  the  highest  principle  in  acknowledging  obser- 
vation as  the  foundation  in  all  knowledge." 

Fnebel  "was  dissatisfied  with  the  disjointed  and 
scrappy  cliaracter  of  common  school  education."  Her- 
bart,  the  third  of  these,  has  ilirected  the  attention  of 
educators  to  the  study  and  oliservation  of  the  child,  to 
the  proper  order  and  connection  of  the  subject-matter 
of  instruction,  and  to  the  adaptation  of  this  subject- 
matter  to  the  pre.sent  requirements  of  the  child.  Tlie 
application  of  these  principles  to  practical  school  work 
has  already  resulted  in  animating  systems  of  education 
and  in  liriiiging  order  out  of  chaotic  and  congested 
courses  of  study. 

In  accomplishing  this  work  Herbart  has  extended 
and  utilized  the  essential  principles  embodied  in  the 
teachings  of  Pestalozzi,  Frceliel,  Rousseau,  and  others. 

By  him  the  sense-perceptions  of  Pestalozzi  have  been 
extended  and  assimilated  witli  perceptions  already 
present  in  consciousness. 

The  apperception  has  become  the  guide  by  which 
intelligent  teachers  are  directed  in  the  selection  and 
presentation  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction.  Even 
a  partial  recognition  of  this  principle  requires  that  the 
subject  matter  be  graded,  related  and  unifietl. 

The  material  of  study  tegun  in  the  home  sIkjuIiI  be 
continued,  enriched  ami  unified  in  the  school. 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  this  material 
attention  is  directed  to  the  objective  and  practical  side 
of  education,  as  well  tis  to  the  subjective  and  psycholo- 
gical. The.se  home  subjects  consist  of  the  beginnings 
of  knowledge  in  language,  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, domestic  and  social  organizations,  varying  and 
limited  conditions,  food,  shelter,  clothing,  commercial 
and  industrial  ideas,  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Intleed 
the  home  anil  its  environment  form  "a  world  of  its 
own."  If  these  home  subjects  become  the  material  of 
instruction   in    the  schools,  there  need   be  no  groping 


after  the  "central"  subject  or  "core"  of  study.  The 
central  subject  is  that  which  arouses  and  develops  a^ 
many  sided  interest  in  the  child,  and  around  or  to 
which  the  others  mo<t  naturally  adjust  themselves.., 

This  rounded  course  of  home  studies,  selected,  arran;^ed 
and  presented  in  conformity  with  the  present  attain- 
ments of  the  child,  will  cause  him  to  exercise  all  his 
faculties,  sustain  a  real  interest  in  the. work,  and  re;ider 
educative  instruction  pos.sible  in  the  school. 

Under  these  conditions  the  chikl  is  a  tjuestipner  and 
investigator.  He  examines  and  tests  everything  within 
his  reach  and  is  therefore  actively  engaged  in  learning. 

When  the  child  enters  school  he  frequently  finds,  the 
subject-matter  of  instruction  disconnected  and  unrelated 
with  his  home  knowledge.  He  is  unable  to  apperceive 
the  new  material,  and  soon  becomes  accustomed  to 
chatter  and  imitate  rather  than  question  and  investigate. 
The  change  that  takes  place  in  the  interest,,  activity  and 
naturalness  of  the  child,  after  he  enters  school,  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  disconnected  character  of  the  sulijects  of 
study. 

As  the  child  is  unable  to  understand  the  work,  the 
teacher  is  compelled  to  do  for  him  what  he  would  do 
for  himself  under  proper  conditions.  The  most  abnor- 
mal results  follow,  the  child  becomes  the  pa^^ive 
recipient  of  material  that  he  is  unalile  to  assimilate  or 
understand.  The  desire  for  real  knowledge  diminishes 
and  the  use  of  words  usurps  its  place. 

Disinclination  for  real  knowledge  .soon  changes  into 
iiversion,  and  the  active,  earnest  child  becomes  a  morbid, 
dull  recipient  of  disconnected,  borrowed  knowledge. 
Some  maintain  that  knowledge  and  activity  are  closely 
related,  and  that  the  child's  spontaneous  activity  is  the 
force  that  sets  the  mechanism  of  the  senses  in  motion. 

Among  the  various  home-studies,  elementary  geogra- 
phy is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  human  side 
or  nearness  to  the  child,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  or  source  of  relative  subjects.  In  this  study 
take  the  child  to  nature  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  objects  of  study  with  his  own  eyes,  of  hand- 
ling them  with  his  own  hands,  and  of  expressing  the 
ideas  received  in  his  own  words.  In  the  study  of  this 
central  subject  what  a  number  of  related  subjects  come 
trooping  along,  as  soil,  climate,  vegetation,  animal  life, 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  industries,  common  and  social 
life.  These  subjects  are  related  to  or  a  part  of  the  central 
subject,  and  those  who  study  elementary  geography  by 
studying  nature  must  incidentally  gain  much  knowledge 
concerning  these  related  science  subjects.  The  home 
studies  are  especially  rich  in  material  suitable  for  exer- 
cises in  reading,  language,  history,  literature,  writing, 
drawing  and  music. 
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The  descriptions  aiul  luvi-nuives  in  wliicli  the  i.liil(lrrn 
are  interested  make  exeelleul  niatcriiil  fur  language  and 
reading  lessons.  Let  tlieni  write  tlieir  ideas  hefore  the 
interest  is  abated  and  both  exercises  will  he  pregnant 
with  thouglit. 

Another    benefit    arising    from    the     use    of     unilied 
material  is  the  increa-sed  valu3  it  gives  to  expression  in 
education.      By  using  subject  matter  that   is  connected 
and   therefore  apperceived   by  the   child,   the  value  of 
expression  is   thereby  increased.      The  related  material 
is  more  easily  learned  and  understood  than  the  unre- 
lated;  it   is    more  easily  recalled   and  retained   by  the 
child,  and  therefore  is  more  valuable  to  the  possessor. 
This    unity   of   study-material    will    develop    unity  of 
thought,  and  finally  tend  to  the  development  of  a  strong 
personality  and  character.      Before  any  marked  change 
from    the    condition    of  elementary  education    can   be 
expected  there  must  be  a  more  general  recognition  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents  of  the 
aims  of  education,  or  the  distinction  between  education- 
instruction  and  fact-collecting,  or  wool-gathering.   When 
this  distinction  is  fully  appreciated  the  teacher's  sphere 
of  usefulness  will  be  enlarged  ;   he  will  be  requested  to 
present  the  material  of  instruction  so  as  to  fully  develop 
the  child  and  better  fit  it  to  meet  the  practical  issues 
of   life.     The   ability    to  recite  a  lesson,   to   reproduce 
words   or   ideas   from   a   text-book,  is   only  one  test  of 
intellectual   power,  and   probably  one   of  the  most  im- 
perfect. 

That  knowledge  is  power  is  only  conditionally  true. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  common-sense  world 
judges  an  educated  man  by  other  and  higher  standards 
than  the  number  and  size  of  the  IxHiks  he  has  studied, 
and  this  common  sense  is  reacliing  forward  to  judge  tlie 
aims  and  results  of  the  work  done  in  the  common 
school. 

The  failure  to  produce  the  best  possible  results  in  the 
common  school  is  due  partially  to  the  multiplicity,  size 
and  scrappy  character  of  the  material  in  the  text-books. 
The  text-books  will  be  improved  as  the  requirements 
of  the  child  are  recognized  and  Ijetter  understood. 
They  will  then  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
needs  instead  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  adult.  The 
necessity  of  greater  unity  in  the  subject-matter  of 
instruction  has  been  recognized  since  the  time  of 
Comenius.  Recently  this  principle  has  received  practi- 
cal recognition  in  the  best  schools.  Educators  ai^d 
teachers  are  studying  the  child  with  the  view  of  more 
fully  understanding  its  needs  and  more  intelligently 
supplying  them. 

There  have  been,   and   will  be,  difficulties  in  making 
concentric    instruction    a    practical     working    principle 


suited  to  the  conditions  of  every  school,  but  by  patience, 
ii\(luslry  and  a  luiltle  juirjiose,  greater  difficulties  have 
been  overcome. 

I'^very  teacher  needs  the  inspiration  that  arises  from 
a  sincere  desire  to  im])ro\e  the  condition  of  his  school 
and  to  a\did  educational  niechaiiism  and  jiaralysis. 

The  jirinciple  of  correlation,  as  advQoate<l  by  llerbart 
and  his  followers,  will  furnish  this  inspiration  and  solve 
many  of  the  problems  connected  with  coinnion  school 
work. 

For  the  Review.] 

Labor  Saving  Keforms. 

The  paper  read  before  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association  by  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  Nova  Scotia,  advocates  several  practical  reforms, 
which  if  adopted,  would  turn  into  useful  channels  a 
vast  amount  of  energy  which  is  now  largely  unproduc- 
tive. It  seems  to  be  useless  to  adopt  reforms  before  the 
people  are  ready  for  them;  yet  this  waiting  is  painful 
to  those  who  see  the  future,  and  who  realize  the  enor- 
mous loss  entailed  by  clinging  to  the    unscientific  past. 

If  we  cannot  at  once  introduce  reforms,  we  may,  at 
least,  help  to  break  down  unreasonable  prejudices,  and 
thus  prepare  for  the  time  when  a  day's  work  will  pro- 
duce double  the  result  that  it  does  at  present— when 
one-half  of  the  carbon  in  our  furnaces  will  not  go  off  in 
troublesome  smoke,  when  children  of  ten  will  lie  better 
equipped  for  life's  work  than  children  of  to-day  at 
fourteen. 

Dr.  Macltay  showed  that  it  was  the  special  function 
of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  such  reforms  as  needed  the  united  action 
of  all  the  provinces,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
dependencies  of  the  empire. 

1.  The  adoption  of  metric  weights  and  measures 
"would  lessen  the  tangle  of  unnecessary  mathematics 
now  forced  on  youth,"  and  thus  make  possible  a  desira- 
ble accuracy  and  rapidity  of  computations  in  every 
day  life. 

After  showing  its  advantages  in  the  w(n-ld  of  trade, 
he  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  act 
with  other  similarly  apjiointcd  committees,  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  simultaneously  over 
large  areas.  - 

2.  The  present  system  of  spelling  requires,  even  of 
those  who  learn  it  most  easily,  an  enormous  amount  of 
memory  work.  Phonetic  spelling  requires  no  effort  of 
memory,  for  to  pronounce  a  word  coriectly  is  to  spell  it 
correctly.  In  the  present  arbitrary  system,  the  exercis- 
ing of  the  memory  upon  such  hap-hazard  and  unreason- 
able combinations  of  letters  as  we  find,  produces  an 
injurious  mental  effect.     The  present  system  wastes,  on 
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an  average,  two  years  of  the  life  of  every  person  who 
l>ecomes  fairly  proficient  in  it.  It  presents  such  obsta- 
cles to  the  younj;  learnei's  progress,  that  many  either 
turn  iuside  or  fail  to  a(hance  beyond  the  necessary 
elenients  of  an  I'ducation.  It  robs  of  its  destiny  the 
language  which  in  all  other  respects  is  best  fitted  to 
become  universal.  It  rejii'ls  foreigners  and  injures 
copimerce.  To  ]>rint  its  silent  letters  costs  milHons  of 
dollars  every  yeai-.  It  disguises  the  historical  develop- 
nient  of  our  speech.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  great 
hindrances  to  progress  of  civilization — like  the  spelling 
of  the  Chinese,  though  not  so  bad.  "No  wonder  we 
have  no  Shakespeares  in  these  days  of  spelling  drill. 
No  wonder  so  many  geniuses  arise  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  school-trained."  A  large  majority,  if  not  all  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  who  have  studied  the 
question,  are  in  favor  of  reform  spelling.  The  difficul- 
ties of  its  introduction  would  not  be  serious,  even  to 
those  who    have  finished   their  school  career. 

3.  Many  of  our  present  letters  are  unnecessarily 
complex.  With  logograms  for  the  most  frequently 
recurring  words,  and  with  nnich  simpler  forms  for  letters, 
the  labor  of  committing  our  thoughts  to  writing  would 
he  very  greatly  reduced.  What  might  thus  be  saved  in 
time  and  material  would  practically  be  so  much  added 
to  human  life  at  its  best. 

These  improvements  must  be  brought  about  by  the 
united  action  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  and  all 
the  states  of  the  Union.  "  Evolution,  in  the  future,  is 
going  to  do  business  on  improved  principles  as  compared 
with  the  past.  It  will  prevent,  under  the  reign  of 
science,  the  reproduction  of  the  unfit,  and  so  save  all 
the  loss  of  energy  involved  first  in  the  rearing  of  the 
unfit;  and  secondly,  in  the  destruction  of  the  unfit. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  higher  reason  of  man,  evolu- 
tionary change  may  be  hurried  on  with  tenfold  the  old 
rapidity,  and  with  an  hundred  fold  less  cost  to  existing 
organisms."  

A  writer  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Budget"  says:  I  hear 
that  a  re.spectable  north-country  merchant  has  invented 
a  means  for  getting  to  Australia  in  twelve  hours  —  a 
means  so  simple  that  I  fancy  it  must  have  occurred  to 
a  good  many  people  already.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
world  spins  round  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Whence  it  is  clear  that,  if  you  hang  yourself  up  some- 
where and  wait,  in  twelve  hours  Australia  will  be  under 
your  feet,  and  you  will  only  have  to  step  down  in  order 
to  be  comfortably  there.  The  good  merchant  proposes 
to  send  passengers  up  in  a  well-api)ointed  balloon,  where 
they  wiU  wait  until  Austr-alia  comes  round.  It  is  an 
admirable  scheme.  Can  your  pupils  explain  why  this 
sfcheme  would  not  work  ? 


Hope  Long  Deferred. 

Year  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
She  lived  in  hojK'  of  brighter  l)ay; 
She  saw  the  city  prosperous  grow, 
She  saw  the  school-house  overflow. 
With  hosts  of  children  large  and  small  — 
And  patiently  she  taii^'ht  them  all. 
And  as  the  seasons  swiftly  flew 
She  sometimes  taught  their  cliildren  too! 
Through  weary  months  of  husy  days, 

raise ! 
a 
get 
to 
The  schoolnia'ani  lioped 

She  did  all  that  a  woman  could  ; 
Her  arguments  were  sound  and  j^ood. 
She  drew  petitions  up  so  fine 
Tliat  all  the  people  ran  to  sign. 
The  connnon  council  all  agreed 
That  she  should  have  it,  yes,  indeed. 
The  board  of  education  made 
Long,  smiling  promises  of  aid, 
While  out  of  all  the  tangled  maze 


get 
to 
Tlie  schoolnia'ani  hoped 

At  last  it  seemed  the  way  was  cleared ; 
At  last  the  needed  funds  appeared. 
But  still  the  board  could  not  decide 
Just  how  these  funds  should  be  applied. 
Raise  by  experience  ?     Or  by  grade  'i 
So  still  they  wavered  and  delayed. 
They  weeded  out  a  girl  or  two 
Who  didn't  have  enough  to  do 
These  surely  were  the  halcyon  days 

raise  ! 


get 


to 
The  schoolnia'ani  hopi>d 

But  weary  decades  came  and  went, 
Until  her  faithful  life  was  spent; 
And  now  aci'oss  her  lonely  grave 
The  long  green  gras.ses  gently  wave. 
Hei'  tombstone,  in  its  ancient  place. 
Stands  up,  yet  lies  upon  its  face. 
For  though  it  says  she  has  gone  higher, 
I  know  her  soul  must  still  aspire. 
And  lingering,  long  for  Gabriel's  days, 

raise ! 
a 
gets 
When  every  schoolnia'ani 

—  Florence  Mai/  Alt. 


All  the  best  cultivation  of  the  child's  mind  is  obtis,in- 
ed  by  the  child's  own  exertions. — Dr.  'J'eWJile. 
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A  Geographical  Fio-nic. 

One  (lake  in  soutliorn  ()rcf,'()n)  while  (cape  in  Maine) 
and  (cape  in  Liil)ni(li)r)  were  visitin};  their  cousins 
(island  east  of  Pliiliiijiine)  .-iiid  (river  in  Virginia)  tliey 
decided  to  spend  the  day  in  tiie  (lake  in  soutiiern 
Canada.) 

(Island  east  of  Philippine)  said  they  must  wait  till 
the  next  day  so  that  she  would  liave  time  to  prepare  a 
lunch. 

(Cape  in  Maine)  was  afraid  it  would  he  (lake  hetween 
Canada  and  United  States),  hut  (river  in  N'irginia)  .said, 
"Never  (cape  in  Nortli  Carolina)  it  will  he  l)right  and 
(lake  in  California);"  and  so  it  was,  not  a  (mountain 
peak  in  Wyoming)  was  to  he  seen.  After  starting, 
they  decided  to  go  hy  and  get  their  friends  (river  in 
Asia)  and  (cape  in  eastern  (treenland), 

On  their  way  they  met  a  (river  in  northern  South 
America)  witli  a  load  of  melons  and  (river  in  Virginia) 
bouglit  some  for  their  lunch. 

When  they  reached  the  pic-nic  grounds,  the  girls 
gathered  flowers  wliile  the  hoys  fished,  hut  soon  all 
were  ready  for  the  nice  lunch  (island  east  of  Philip- 
pine) had  prepared.  (Cape  in  Greenland)  had  caught  a 
(river  in  northern  Canada)  and  roasted  it  hy  liolding  on 
sticks  hefore  the  fire,  hut  (island  east  of  Philippine)  had 
forgotten  (lake  in  Utah)  and  they  found  the  cold  (river 
in  Montana)  and  ham  (islands  in  the  Pacific)  to  lie 
more  to  their  taste. 

All  were  enjoying  their  lunch  when  (river  in  Virginia) 
remarked  they  needed  something  to  fh-ink,  whereupon 
(island  east  of  Philippine)  remembered  that  she  had  put 
in  a  jug  of  (river  in  Montana),  tliey  all  now  declared 
that  nothing  was  lacking. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  so  pleasantly,  that  no  one 
noticed  the  approaching  storm,  until  warned  hy  distant 
(bay  east  of  Michigan),  then  all  saw  what  they  had 
not  observed  before,  that  (one  mountain  peak  in 
Wyoming)  after  another  had  gathered  until  they  looked 
quite  tlireatening.  Hurried  jireparations  were  made, 
and  Ijy  driving  very  fast  they  reache<i  (bay  north  of 
Baffin  land)  without  being  caught  in  a  storm,  and  ail- 
when  bidding  each  other  (cape  in  soutiiern  (Jreenland) 
united  in  saying  they  had  had  a  (ri\er  in  Utah  and 
Colorado)  time,  and  hopefl  it  would  not  he  (island  south 
of  Connecticut)  before  they  could  spenrl  another  day  in 
the  (lake  in  Canada), — Popular  Educator. 


At  a  meeting  of  teachers  at  Kalamazoo,  Dr.  Jolin  M. 
Gregory,  state  superintendent  of  schools  in  Michigan, 
began  his  remarks  with  :  "It  is  easy  for  a  tetieher  to 
talk  too  much.  Probably  every  teacher  liere  talks 
twice  as  much  as  he  ought ;  some  possibly  ten  times.'- 
He  then  enumerated  the  kinds  of  over-talking  and 
pointed  out  the  injury.  He  then  added,  "  The  teacher 
who  has  learned  to  talk  only  as  much  as  is  necessary 
and  just  what  is  necessary  has  no  more  to  learn." 


Where  Are  the  Old  Times  ? 

Oh,   the    old    scliool    exliibitions,    will     they    ever   come 

axaiii. 
With   the    good   old-fashioned   speaking    Irotn    the  girls 

and  hoys  so  plain  Y 
Will   we   ever  hear  old   "  Isei,"  with   its  rapid  roll  and 

sweep, 
.And,  "  Pilot,  'tis  a  fearful  night;  there  is  danger  on  the 

deep?" 

Sweet  .Mary  (h)esn't  raise  her  lainhs  like  Mary  of  old  ; 
Their  fleece  is  not  "as  white  as  snow;"  they'ie   wantler- 

ing  from  the  fold. 
The   hoy  upon   "the  horning  deck"  is  not  one  Iialf  so 

fine; 
He  w;i.s  not  "horn  at  Bingen — at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine." 

The  girls  don't  .speak  in  calico,  the  hoy.s  in  cotton  jeans; 

They've  changed  the  old-time  dresses  'long  with  the  old- 
time  scenes; 

They  smile  and  speak  in  ancient  Greek,  in  broadcloth 
and  in  lace, 

And  you  can't  half  see  the  speaker  for  the  collar  'round 
his  face. 

Oh,  the  old  school  exhibitions  !  They're  gone  for  ever- 
more I 

The  old  school-house  is  deserted,  and  the  grass  has 
choked  the  door; 

And  the  wind  sweeps  round  the  gables,  with  a  low  and 
mournful  whine 

For  the  old  boys  "born  at  Bingen  —  at  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine ! " 

—  Atlanta  Comtitution. 


The  Bible  as  Literature. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  writes  in  Harper^s  Monthly 
as  follows  regarding  Bible  study:  "The  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  among  students  in  our  public  schools  and  colleges 
furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
educational  machine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  life. 
Wholly  apart  from  its  religious  or  from  its  ethical 
value,  the  Bible  is  tlie  one  book  that  no  intelligent 
person,  who  wishes  to  come  into  contact  with  the  world 
of  thought  and  to  share  the  ideas  of  the  great  minds  of 
the  Christian  era,  can  aflbrd  to  be  ignorant  of.  All 
modern  literature  and  all  art  are  permeated  with  it. 
There  is  scarcely  a  work  in  the  language  that  can  be 
fully  understood  and  enjoyed  without  this  knowledge, 
so  full  is  it  of  illusions  and  illustrations  from  the  Bible. 
This  is  true  of  fiction,  of  poetry,  of  economic  and  philo- 
sophic works,  and  also  of  the  scientific  and  even 
agnostic  treatises.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  religion, 
or  theology,  or  of  dogma,  it  is  a  question  of  general 
intelligence.  A  Iwy  or  girl  at  college,  in  the  presence 
of  the  works  set  for  either  to  master,  without  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  an  ignoramus,  and  is  di.sad- 
vantaged  accordingly." 
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"His  Greatest  Need  is   Self-Respect. " 

Tommy  Murpli}'  was  uiii|uesti(>niil)ly  a  l)ad  lK)y. 

He  had  been  born  in  a  low  home,  of  the  most 
material  of  parents,  and  had  been  utterly  destitute  of 
that  indefinite  comnio<lity  termed  "  early  training;," 
And  yet,  no  one  thought  of  this  when  he  came  to  school. 
He  only  brought  his  own  individual  world  with  him  as 
we  all  do,  but  someway,  his  world  failed  of  the  recogni- 
tion which  was  given  to  others.  He  was  branded  as  a 
"mean  boy;"  ugly,  stubborn,  and  rude,  and  between 
hl8  world  and  that  better  world  which  he  had  never 
seen— -from  objective  rather  than  subjective  reasons — 
there  hung  a  dense  curtain  of  frowns,  harsh  words,  and 
pedagogical  compulsions  and  leather  straps  wiiich  his 
faith  w!us,  as  yet,  too  feeble  to  penetrate.  Of  course,  he 
was  neither  bright  nor  studious.  He  could  not  have 
been  bright  from  the  facts  of  his  birth,  and  he  had 
never  Ijeen  given  any  motive  for  being  studious,  except 
that  lowest  of  all  motives — fear  of  punishment — and, 
unfortunately  for  his  teachers.  Tommy  was  not  a 
coward. 

And  so  his  school  days  passed  on.  He  was  retained 
as  long  as  possible  in  one  grade,  and  was  then  reluctantly 
passed  on  to  the  next,  his  "yellow  passport"  of  igno- 
miny going  with  him,  until  his  eleventh  year,  when  his 
teacher  told  me  that  she  was  obliged  to  "strap  the  boy 
once  in  four  or  five  weeks  to  keep  him  decent."  She 
said  it  was  all  she  could  do.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
her  assertion,  though  I  could  not  refrain  from  pitying 
the  boy  and  wishing  that  she  were  as  addicted  to  the 
study  of  practical  school-room  psychology  as  she  was  to 
the  use  of  "straps." 

But,  fortunately,  for  Tommy  at  this  time,  a  new 
teacher  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  his  room.  She 
was  small  and  frail  looking,  but  possessed  of  that  com- 
bination of  wisdom,  sympathy  and  tact,  which  knows 
no  fear  in  the  school-room. 

Of  course,  she  was  informed  from  many  sources  of  the 
notorious  "case"  which  she  would  .soon  be  called  upon 
to  "manage."  Each  of  his  preceding  teachers  consid- 
ered  it  her  duty  to  inform  Miss  L in  detail  of  his 

misdemeanors  during  her  particular  reign  and  closing 
the  account  with  a  remark  like  this; — 

"I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  wish  to  injure 
Tommy,  but  I  thought  it  was  no  more  than  right  that 
you  should  know  what  to  expect,  so  as  to  be  prepared." 

Ah,  that  "yellow  passport!"  Who  can  estimate  the 
number  of  children's  lives  that  have  been  blighted  liy 
those  same  words,  .so  sweetly  spoken!  For  it  is  but 
rarely  that  they  fall  into  \\'isdom's  ears. 

But  Miss  L smiled  and  said,    "We  shall  see.      I 

trust  he  is  human."     And  then  came  the   first  day  of 


the  new  term.  Tommy  more  than  maintained  his 
reputation,  for,  as  he  .said  to  the  l)oys,  "She  ain't  big 
enough  to  lick  a  feller  like  nie.  I'd  fight  first  and  I 
guess  she  knows   it." 

But  sh(!  had  been  studying  him.  He  certainly  did 
look  ugly  —  low  forehead,  overhanging  lirows,  deeji 
set  eyes  and  round,  stuliborn  head — but  the  more  she 
studied  him  tlie  moie  thoroughly  she  became  c(mvinced 
that  the  greater  ])art  of  that  look  came  from  habitual 
expression,  lather  than  from  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
she  fell  to  wondering  how  that  face  would  look  if  it 
should  wear  the  light  of  happiness  upon  it. 

He  was  making  spit  balls.  She  was  looking  at  him, 
but  at  that  jiarticular  time  she  cared  more  for  the  boy 
than  she  did  for  the  balls, 

"Poor  fellow,"  she  thought,  "he  has  been  strapped  at 
school  and  beaten  at  home,  until  from  the  world's 
thinking  no  good  of  him,  he  has  come  to  think  no  good 
of  himself.  It  seems  to  me  his  greatest  need  is  self- 
resj)ect." 

Just  then  Tomni}'  looked  up.  He  caught  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face. 

There  was  no  frown  there — no  expression  of  weak- 
ness either,  as  though  she  were  afraid  to  attack  him. 
But  someway,  he  wasn't  quite  used  to  that  kind  of  a 
look,  and  it  rather  dampened  his  ardor  for  spit  balls. 
They  slid  into  his  desk  and  did  not  appear  again 
that  day. 

In  the  afternoon  she  placed  the  spelling  words 
toward  the  top  of  the  board.  Several  children  raised 
their  hands,  when  the  study  period  was  over,  to  erase 
them. 

"They  are  rather  too  high  for  you,"  she  said  quietly, 
"I  think  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  Tommy  to  do 
that  for  us." 

Master  Tommy  was  bending  a  pin  for  the  toe  of  his 
shoe  at  that  particular  time,  and  had  not  one  word  of 
his  lesson,  but  he  was' so  surprised  to  hear  his  name 
spoken  in  such  a  way,  that  he  dropped  the  pin.  "De- 
pend upon  him!"  No  one  had  ever  depended  upon  him 
before,  in  all  his  short  life ! 

And  then  she  began  to  interest  him  in  his  work. 
She  began  in  his  own  world,  with  ant  hills  and  oriole's 
nests,  and  gradually  pushed  aside  the  curtains  which 
hiid  concealed  from  his  sight  that  better  way  of  life. 
She  gave  him  new  motives  and  kept  his  mind  well  filled 
with  new  thoughts. 

She  was  constantly  curbing  his  nature,  but  she  did 
not  once  draw  the  reins  so  tight  that  he  knew  it.  She 
was  always  his  friend,  and  reposed  all  the  confidence  in 
him  that  she  could,  never  going  so  far  as  to  give  him 
the  chance  to  betray  any  trust.      To   be  sure^   he   fre- 
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quently  made  ti-ouhle;  she  ininished  him  by  denying 
him  some  pleasure  he  was  I'mid  of  sports  luit  lie  was 
always  led  to  see  the  justiee  of  his  imnishnieiit  and 
treated  like  a  rational  human  heing,  whieh  many  of  his 
class  are  not. 

Gradually  tluM-e  eame  fewer  complaints  from  the 
play-ground  and  halls,  and  when  June  eame  the  princi- 
pal   congratulated    Miss  L upon    the   improvement 

manifested  in  Tommy's  looks  and  deportment.  There 
\va.s  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  said,  "  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  part  witli  Tommy.  We  have  been 
"ood  friends.  I  thought  it  was  self-respect  that  he 
most  needed." — Primary  Education. 


Can  You  Do  Better  ? 

The  following  list  of  words  were  pronounced  to  --'91 
school  teachers.  The  numbei-  following  the  word  shows 
the  number  of  teachers  out  of  291  that  missed  the 
word.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  on  spelling  for  the  majority  of  te;ichers: 

alacrity,  86.  apothecaries,  G7. 

accommodate,  140.  avaricious,  K4. 


alphaljetical,  38. 
collegiate,  46. 
censurable,  93. 
coalesce,  141. 
christening,   4-5. 
debility,  9. 
extolled,  129. 
elementary,  20. 
emissary,    141. 
favorites,  14. 
February,  31. 
grammatical,   50. 
homily,  90. 
incomparable,  84. 
Ithaca,  133. 
limiting,  11. 
liberal,  7. 
legality,  23. 
marriageable,  98. 
moneys,  106. 
mercantile,  81. 
nullify,  54. 
obsequies,  78. 
prejudice,  112. 
permissible,  180. 

quarantine,  82. 

phosphorescence, 

paroled,  93. 

possessed,  51. 

rheumatic,  32. 

resistance,  30. 

sensible,  40. 

sustenance,  95. 

sewerage,  57. 

subordinate,  22. 

susceptible,  93. 

Tammany,  18. 


atfirmation,  60. 
committees,  110. 
consoled,  14. 
ceremonial,  52. 
consensus,  230. 
differentiate,  129. 
economic,  70. 
effervescent,  106. 
embarrass,  169. 
feminine,  33. 
financial,  30. 
guarantee,  85. 
inseparable,  77. 
.intelligent,  36. 

inflammatory,   170. 

legislature,  44. 

lathes,  53. 

mirrors,  22. 

matinee,  08. 

medicinal,   42. 

nutritious,  92. 

omitted,  41. 

pluralities,  28. 

parliamentary,  132. 

professor,  51. 

pitiless,  44. 

partisan,  57. 

Poughkeepsie.  41. 

regretting,  GO. 

re(|uirement,   25. 

suffrage,  1 1 8. 

soliloquj',  125. 

8u.squehanna,  59. 

suburbs,  82. 

sinecure,  128. 

Tennessee,  53. 


Games  in  School-Room. 

Making  Sunsiiink. 
Taicher  : 

"  A\'herc  is  the  sun,  I  woiidei. 
lie  li.is  liiddcn  liiiMsclf  away, 
W'li.il  sh.ill  \\i- do  wil  liout  him. 
,\ll  IhrooKb  the  dreary  day  ?" 

School : 

"  O.  we'll  tell  y<m  liow  we'll  help  you, 
We'll  all  l>'e  Koo'l  ^H'd  R'O'- 
K.uli  child  .1  real  little  suiibe.im, 
A  hrighl  little  daniing  ray. 

"  Then  om'  room  will  lie  full  of  sun.shine, 
Fn)!)!  eai-ly  morning  till  night, 
And  we'll  all  be  ^""(1  and  happy. 
Helping  to  make  sunlight." 


Oirls : 


"  My  mamma  .says  ))e  kind  and  true, 
ijcarn  each  lesson  ^iven  yon. 
Then  you'll  he  a  sunlic.ini  too." 


Boys  : 


Girls 


I'll  he  hrave  and  manly  and  Kood  as  gold. 

Always  ready  to  do  as  I  ani  told, 
Then  I'll  he  a  sunbeam  too." 

'  My  mamma  says  children  must  help  each  other, 
iBe  alvvay.s  kind  and  love  one  another, 
Then  they'll  be  sunbeams  too." 

School : 

"  Oome  out  of  the  clouds,  pretty  simheams, 
C'ome  frolic  and  dance  and  play. 
We'll  help  you  to  shine  in  our  school-room. 
We're  sunbeams  ouiselves  to-day." 

— Primary  Education. 


The  Three  Kingdoms. 

A  primary  exercise  designed  for  three  purposes; 

I.      To    impart    scientific   knowledge  and  general 
information. 

II.     To  cultivate  the  attention. 
III.     To  stimulate  quick  thinking. 
There  are  three  kingdoms  —  the  Animal  kingdom,  the 
Vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  Mineral  kingdom.      Every- 
thing that  you  can  mention,  that  is  matter,   belongs  to 
these  kingdoms. 

The  Animal  kingdom  includes  all  animals  —  every- 
thing of  animal  growth,  as  fur.  feathers,  hair,  horn,  wool 
and  silk,  and  all  articles  manufactured  from  animal 
substances. 

The  "Vegetable  kingdom  is  made  up  of  plants  and 
their  tissues  and  products -as  wood,  grain,  cotton, 
linen,  rubber,  etc,  Articles  manufactured  from  these 
mateiials  also  belong  to  this  kingdom,  as  a  handker- 
chief, rubber  doll,  or  .sheet  of  paper. 

The  Mineral  kingdom    includes  all    rocks,   minerals, 

precious  stones,  ores,  and  everything  made  of  the  metals, 

as  knives,  pens,  pins,  needles,  nails  and  screws,      ■._^^^ 

Pick  up  various  familiar  objects  from  the  desk,  as  a  pen, 

pencil,   crayon,   tablet,   knife,   string,  etc.,   and  let.  the 
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children  tell  to  what  kiiiijdoin  they  belong,  and  give 
the  reason  for  their  answirs;  for  e.\am]>le — "The  tablet 
belongs  to  tlie  Vegetal ile  kingdom  ;  for  it  is  paper  and 
the  paper  was  made  of  rags,  and  the  rags  were  mad<' 
of  cotton,  which  grew  on  a  plant." 

Decide  to  which  kingdom  all  the  things  in  tlu'  nidui 
belong.  Many  will  belong  to  more  than  one,  as  for 
instance,  the  desk,  which  is  made  of  wood  (vegetable); 
put  together  with  screws  or  nails  (mineral) ;  and  covered 
with  felt  or  leather  (animal.) 

Let  each  child  in  turn  iiold  up  some  article  from  his 
desk  or  pocket,  and  tell  to  which  kingdom  it  belongs. 
The  boys'  pockets  will  jirove  mines  of  inexhaustible 
treasures,  and  the  exercise  will  bring  to  light  buttons  of 
brass,  vegetable  ivory,  and  horn  —  representative  of  the 
thi-ee  kingdoms — marbles,  coins,  apples,  candy,  nuts, 
nails,  fish-hooks,  and  perchance  a  grass-hopper,  frog  or 
other  living  subject  of  the  Animal  kingdom. 

Having  made  the  subject  thoroughly  understood, 
develop  it  into  an  exercise  for  cultivating  attention 
and   fjuick  thinking. 

Mention  the  name  of  .some  familiar  object,  calling 
on  some  child  to  tell  what  kingdom  it  represents.  If 
he  fails  to  answer,  call  upon  others  in  rapid  succession, 
and  have  some  child  write  on  the  blackboard  the  names 
of  all  who  fail  to  answer. 

Beginning  with  easy  objects,  work  up  to  more  diffi- 
cult ones,  each  of  which  may  be  developed  into  a  little 
lesson  by  itself  if  deemed  practicable  by  tlie  teacher. 
In  this  way,  much  information  can  be  given  in  a  short 
time,  for  little  minds  absorb  eagerly  and  quickly  when 
thoroughly  aroused. 

The  following  list  of   objects  is  given  as  a  sample. 

1,  Tea;  2,  Coffee;  3,  Silver  Dollar;  4,  Paper  Dollar; 
5,  Lard;  6,  Olive  Oil;  7,  Cotton  Thread;  S,  Linen 
Thread;  0,  Silk  Thread;  10,  Scissors;  11,  Basket;  12, 
Mustard;  13,  Mosquitoes;  14,  Walnuts;  15,  Leather 
Shoes;  16,  Sdver  Fork;  17,  China  P'ate;  18,  Butter; 
19,  Diamonds;  20,  Oranges;  21,  Eggs;  22,  Cider;  23, 
Stove;  24,  Pepper;  25,  Amethyst;  26,  Rice;  27,  Muff; 
28,  Chalk;  29,  Blackboard;  30,  Bre^id;  31,  Figs;  32, 
Mirror;  33,  Peppermint  Drops;  34,  Crackers;  35,  Coal; 
36,  Cheese;  37,  Pearls;  38,  Broom;  39,  Beeswax ;  40, 
Strained  Honey;  41,  Bee-bread;  42,  Queen  Victoria's 
Crown;  43,  Needles;  44,  Hemp  Cord;  45,  Rubber 
Cord;  46,  Carpet  Tacks;  47,  Sardines;  48,  Peanuts; 
49,  Teapot;  50,  Ostrich  Plumes;  51,  Chocolate;  52, 
Tapioca;  53,  Oysters;  54,  Oyster-shells;  55,  Opium;  56, 
Ruby;  57,  Chamois-.skin ;  58,  Steel  Pen;  59,  Quill  Pen; 
60,  Coral;  61,  President  of  the  U.  S. ;  62,  Velvet;  63, 
Velveteen  ;  64,  Door-knob;  65,  Salt;  66,  Nutmeg;  67, 
(Jelatine ;  68,  Kid  Gloves;  69,  Thermometer;  70,  Di'ied 
Beef;  71,  Water  Melon ;  72,  Washington's  Monument; 
73,  Foot-ball:  74,  Laccpier-box;  75,  Varnish;  76,  Rub- 
ber Comb;  77,  Tortoise-shell  Comb;  78,  Soda;  79, 
Wine;  80,  Water;*  81,  Satin;  82,  Muslin.— J/wr?/  /*. 
Anderson,  in  Popular  Edncitor. 

•  The  Daturally  solid  state  of  water  in  the  Polar  Re^lony  may  help  the 
cluldren  to  think  of  wateras  a  mineral. 


Which  Wins  the  Day  ? 

A  gloomy  frown  and  a  merry  word 

Went  out  for  a  walk  one  day  ; 
And  they  spoke  to  all  they  chanced  to  meet  — 

Tlie  sick,  the  sad,  and  the  gay. 

Th(^  sick  man  .smiled  at  the  nieiiy  word, 

And  the  sad  one  looked  li'ss  sad, 
An<l  the  gay  one  laughed  till  his  jolly  tune 

Made  all  the  echoes  glad. 

To  1  he  glf)f>iny  frown  scarce  a  glance  they  gave, 

But  hurried  to  pass  him  by. 
Afraid,  if  they  looked  at  his  face  too  l(jng, 

They'd  echo  his  dismal  sigh. 

And  ever  it's  so  as  we  journey  on. 

And  meet  them  along  the  way; 
We  tui'n  from  one  with  a  shiver  and  sigh  : 

The  merry  word  wins  the  day. 

—  Mary  M.  Anderson,  in  Little  Men  and  Wornen. 


How  we  Came  to  Have  Buttercups. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  pot  of  gold  hidden  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  t  Some  people  think  it  is  there 
now,  but  they  are  mistaken,  for  a  long  time  ago  some- 
body found  it.  How  he  happened  to  find  it,  nobody 
knows,  for  a  great  many  people  have  searched  for  it  in 
vain,  and  have  never  even  been  able  to  discover  that 
the  rainbow  has  any  ends  at  all.  The  man  who  found 
it  was  very  selfish  and  did  not  want  anybody  to  know, 
for  fear  they  might  want  some  of  his  money.  So  one 
night  he  put  it  in  a  bag,  which  he  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  and  walked  across  the  fields  toward  a  thick 
wood  where  he  meant  to  hide  it. 

In  the  bag  was  something  besides  the  gold — some- 
thing so  small  that  the  greedy  man  had  not  noticed  it. 
It  was  a  hole,  and,  as  he  walked  <in,  one  by  one  the 
gold  coins  fell  out  into  the  grass.  When  he  reached 
the  wood  and  found  aill  his  money  gone,  he  hurried 
back  to  search  for  it,  but  something  strange  had  hap- 
[lened.  It  was  a  midsummer  night,  and  the  fairies 
were  having  a  dance  out  in  the  meadows.  They  were 
good,  loving,  little  people,  and  despised  selfishness  above 
everything.  One  little  fairy  spied  the  glittering  gold 
among  the  grasses.  She  had  seen  the  greedy  man 
passing  by,  and  knew  he  would  soon  be  back  to  hunt 
for  his  treasure.  "  It  will  do  him  no  good,"  she  .said, 
"if  he  hides  it  away,  and  neither  will  it  helj)  anybody 
else.  I  will  change  it  into  .something  that  will  give 
joy  to  rich  and  poor." 

When  the  greed}'  man  reached  the  meadow  he  could 
see  no  gold  uKmey,  but  in  its  place  were  bright,  yellow 
flowers  — buttercup  gold  for  the  children.  —  Buttercup 
Gold  and  Other  Stories, 
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Arithmetic  in  the  Higher  Grades. 

There  is  a  wholesome  tendciu'v  in  the  nioilciii  scliool 
to  rechui'  the  tiiiu'  liereU)t'oie  jjiveii  to  arithinctic.  Tlie 
luultil)lifivtii)H  of  subjects  in  (he  eurrifuhini  neeessitates 
a  surrender  of  topics  that  have  heen  liniinird  uitli  no 
little  attention  in  the  past.  Arithuietic  is  as  vulneralile 
in  this  ]iart  icular  as  any  other  of  the  eouinion  liranehes 
of  study,  and  will  l)i'oneof  the  first  to  feel  the  pnininLC 
knife  of  criticism  With  the  dinuiuition  of  time  allotted 
to  this  subject  there  nuist  he  a  corresponding^  increase 
in  tlie  excellence  of  (he  mellicids  of  instruction. 

The  eleuiiMitar}'  arithmetic  must  e(jui]i  the  pupil  with 
the  fundamental  facts  and  ])rocesses.  JVIoreover,  tiie 
instruction  must  l)e  of  such  a  character  as  to  free  the 
pupil  from  tiie  thi'aldom  of  authority.  It  must  aflopt 
the  methods  of  the  laboratory  ;  oliject  teachinj;  is  as 
indispensable  in  tliis  depai-tment  of  education  as  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

Tiie  methods  emploj'ed  in  higher  arithmetic  have  too 
often  been  a  mere  repetition  of  the  work  in  the  lower 
grades.  Such  jirocesses  ignore  the  increased  capacity  of 
the  pupil  to  generalize  and  thereby  to  unif}'  his  know- 
ledge. Instruction  in  the  more  advanced  grades  should 
minister  to  the  native  tendency  of  mind  to  find  those 
comprehensive  unities  by  wliich  it  saves  itself  from  the 
burden  of  countless  particulars.  Few  subjects  present 
a  finer  opjiortunity  for  tlie  formation  of  this  habit  than 
this  much  abused  subject  of  advanced  arithmetic. 

As  the  successive  stages  of  growing  consciousness 
return  unto  the  .simpler  stages  to  develop  and  enrich 
them,  so  every  advance  in  the  development  of  the  science 
of  arithmetic  should  reveal  the  deeper  significance  of  all 
that  has  preceded.  The  common  fraction  ackls  a  relative 
unit  to  the  standard  unit  of  the  integer.  This  added 
element  must  never  be  permitted  to  escape  scrutiny. — 
President  John  W.  Cook. 


A  Talk  to  our  School  Girls. 

A  few  days  ago,  our  social  editor  was  describing  very 
prettily  the  easy  manners  and  politeness  of  our  boys 
and  our  girls  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  Said  he:  "Take 
the  young  men  of  our  own  high  school  for  example. 
They  meet  a  lady,  young  or  old,  on  the  street,  and  how 
nicely  they  tip  thediatand  give  her  the  walk.  "  A  good 
natured  gentlemen  who  lives  in  the  second  ward,  and 
who  has  to  pass  down  Third  street  on  his  way  home  at 
the  noon  hour,  said:  "Young  man,  let  me  relate  to  you 
a  little  experience.  I  don't  want  to  complain,  iw  if 
there  is  anything  dear  to  my  heart,  it  is  the  school  boys 
and  scho(jl  girls  of  our  own  Wabasha.  I  have  known 
them  since  infancy,  and  I  love  them,  boys  and  girls 
alike,  and  an)'thing  I   may  say,   will  not   be   said    iii  a 


sjiirit  of  fault-finding.  T  meet  the  school  boys  and 
.school  girls  on  their  wav  home  from  school;  of  the  lioys 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  young  ladies  walk  in 
groii]is  of  two  and  threes  and  fours,  and  they  turn 
neithei'  to  the  right  noi'  the  left,  but  walk  on  as  if  the 
world  and  all  in  it  belonged  to  them.  The  result  is, 
that  I  and  other  business  men  have  eitlier  to  leave. the 
walk  or  take  another  stn^et.  T  would  willingly  give 
the  entire  walk  to  any  lady  if  she  needs  it,  but  they 
should  have  .some  re.sjiect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
make  at  least  an  effort  to  share  the  walk.  I  know  the 
]«)or  dears  are  not  selfish,  but  instead,  thoughtless." 
Our  eilitor  was  astonished  and  somewhat  crestfallen, 
and  all  he  could  .say  was,  "Well,  is  that  so?"  And 
now,  girls,  we  ask  the  (|Uestioii  of  you:  "Is  that  .so?' 
Must  the  bread-winners  of  the  city  be  turned  out  into 
the  street  while  the  school  girls  monopolize  the  whole 
walk  1  Is  this  true  politeness?  We  are  all  ready  and 
willing  to  give  you  the  entire  walk,  liut  do  you  want  it, 
and  is  it  to  your  best  interests  that  this  element, of 
selfishness  be  cultivated? — Ex.  Co.  Supi.  Keating, 
Wabnsha  Herald. 


Teachers'  Wages. 


There  is  no  profession  so  exacting,  none  which  breaks 
men  down  so  early,  as  that  of  faithful  teaching.  There 
is  no  economy  so  penurious,  and  no  policy  so  intolerably 
mean,  as  that  by  which  the  custodians  of  public  affairs 
screw  down  to  the  starvation  point  the  small  wages  of 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time 
and  strength  to  teaching  the  young.  In  political 
mo\ements  thousands  of  dollars  can  be  squandered,  but 
for  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  people  the 
cheapest  must  be  had,  and  their  wages  must  be  reduced 
whenever  a  reduction  of  expenses  is  necessary.  If 
there  is  one  place  where  we  ought  to  induce  people  to 
make  their  j)rofession  a  life  business,  it  is  the  teaching 
of  schools.  Oh,  those  to  be  taught  are  nothing  but 
children  !  Your  children,  my  children,  God's  children, 
the  sweetest,  and  dearest,  and  most  sacred  ones  in  life. 
At  the  very  age  when  angels  would  be  honored  to  serve 
them,  that  is  the  time  when  we  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  are  not  prepared  by  disposition  to  be 
teachers,  and  who  are  not  educated  to  be  teachers,  and 
who  are  continuously  bribed,  as  it  were,  by  the  miser- 
able wages  that  are  given  to  them,  to  leave  their  teach- 
ing as  soon  as  they  acquire  a  little  experience.  It  is  a 
shame,  a  disgrace  to  the  American  Christianity. — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


In   Eastport,  Me.,   children  are  compelled   to  go  tg 
school.     The  police  (\ct  as  truant  officers. 
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Closing  Examinations- 

Cannot  the  system  of  which  this  country  is  so  justly 
jiroud  1m'  so  altered  that  the  strain  and  anxiet)'  of 
school  exaniiiiations  shall  not  come  just  as  the  tryinj; 
heat  of  summer  begins  1.  There  can  be  no  defense  of  a 
policy  that  crowds  so  many  reponsibilities  and  proba- 
tionary trials  into  a  lioatecl  term  when  the  well  seasoned 
adult  mind  becomes  as  nearly  dormant  as  considerations 
for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  will  pennit.  It  is  a 
serious  question  whether  either  teachers  or  pupils  should 
be  subjected  to  the  drudfjery  of  school  life  when  the 
chief  end  of  present  existence  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  to  lind  protectinj;  shade  and  cooling  breezes. 
It  is  sheer  cruelty  to  overtax  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  powers  of  children  under  such  circumstances, 
and  it  is  wanton  torture  to  impose  the  most  ditlicult 
burdens  of  the  year.  It  is  'impossible  to  overvalue  the 
possession  of  a  good  education,  but  if  the  search  for  it 
leads  to  an  early  death,  to  lu^alth  permanently  impaired, 
to  shattered  nerves  or  permanent  mental  disabilities, 
the  price  ])aid  is  entirely  too  liigh.  Give  the  teachers 
and  children  a  chance.  Give  them  their  hardest  work 
when  it  can  best  be  endured  and  pursue  that  sensible 
course  which  will  insure  us  a  sturdy  as  well  as  an 
intelligent  citizenship.  The  doctors  and  the  undertakers 
have  too  big  a  share  in  the  results  of  our  present 
educational  methods. — Detroit  Free  Presa. 


During  the  vacation  renew  your  botanical  acquain- 
tance with  the  plants  and  flowers  ;  hunt  up  your  geo- 
logical fri(^nds,  the  rocks  and  metals  ;  study  animal  life  ; 
become  intimate  again  with  the  bii-ds;  think  on  these 
things  ;  consider  the  air,  the  water,  how  things  grow, 
the  purposes  of  the  Creator  respecting  them  ;  get  close 
to  Nature  ;  give  heed  to  her  teachings  ;  read  a  good 
book  while  you  swing  in  a  hammock,  or  rest  under  the 
shade  of  a  great  tree,  or  look  out  upon  the  ocean. — New 
Education. 

Vertical  writing,  as  it  is  called,  has  come  to  .stay.  It 
may  not  meet  the  approval  of  those  who  have  been 
exceptionally  successful  in  teaching  and  p(>rpetuating 
the  slo])ing  hand,  but  it  is  growing  in  favor  witli  re- 
markal)le  rapidity.  The  walk  and  ciinversati(m  of  man- 
kind may  not  be  more  upright  than  Iji^fore,  but  there  is 
certainly  a  tendency,  even  among  old  writers,  to  make 
their  handwriting  more  uj)right.  It  is  insensibly 
modifying  the  penmanshiji  of  to-day.  —  A'cw  Education. 


An  antidote  to  cheap,  superficial  method  training  for 
mere  show  is  the  crying  need  of  the  times.  We  have 
been  li'd  widely  astray  by  the  luring  |iliant()m  of  ;i  I'oyal 
road  to  learning.  No  such  re lad  exists  save  the  Iruly 
kingly  ro;id  of  work. — Professor  Bryant. 


The  Art  of  Teacliing. 

To  ti-.uh  mankind  some  truth 
So  dearly  purchased — only  then  I  found 
Such  Ic.iiliing  was  an  art  recpiirinf^  caics 
And  i|u.ililies  peculiar  to  itself: 
That  to  possess  was  one  thini<       to  ilisplay 
Another.  —limmmig. 


Teachers'   Salaries. 


At  a  rec-(>nt  meeting  of  the  St.  St-ejilien,  N.  I'..,  school 
board,  G.  W.  Ganong,  Esq.,  one  of  the  trustees,  inoposed 
the  following  resolutions; 

First.  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  high 
school  and  gianunar  school  shall  stand  as  they  are. 

Second.  That  the  minimum  salary  of  fem.ile  teachers 
holding  first  cla.ss  certificates,  sliall  be  :i(  the  rate  of 
1200.00  ]ier  year,  or  $130.00  per  term,  as  at  ]iresent. 

That  after  twoyears' active  service  at  this  salary,(hiring 
which  time  the  school  shall  have  been  conducted  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  })rinci- 
])al  of  the  high  school,  county  inspector,  and  other  school 
otWcers,  an  advance  of  !?10.00  per  term  will  be  paiil  tV)r 
the  third  year,  on  condition  the  school  shall  have  been 
conducted  continuously  and  satisfactorily  to  above 
officers,  the  advance  to  be  paid  after  the  year  shall  have 
been  completed. 

That  for  the  fourth  year's  active  service,  a  further 
advance  of  !?10.00  per  term,  shall  be  paid  on  conditions 
and  in  manner  above. 

That  for  the  fifth  year's  active  service,  a  further 
advance  of  $10.00  shall  be  paid  on  c<mditions  and  in 
manner  above,  thus  making  the  salary  $100.00  per 
term,  which  shall  be  the  maximum  salary. 

That  should  a  teacher  be  engaged  as  suppl)',  and 
afterwards  continued  on  the  stalF,  the  term  so  sup]ilied 
shall  count  as  if  permanently  on  the  staff. 

Tliat  the  conditions  before  stated  shall,  for  the  future, 
ap]ily  to  all  teachei's  at  present  on  our  stall'  as  respects 
their  relative  terms  of  emplojnnent  up  to  this  date, 
including  assistant  teachers. 

That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  not  hereby  biixl 
themselves  to  pay  any  anjount  in  excess  of  tlie  minimum 
salary  in  any  year,  and  that  no  contract  shall  be  made 
with  any  teacher  in  excess  of  that  amount. 


The  living  question  is  thus  stated  by  President  Cook 
of  the  Illinois  normal  school  :  "  I  mistake  the  teuqier  of 
the  times,  if  there  is  not  a  growing  conviction  that  tlie 
only  way  to  have  a  school  is  to  have  a  teacher." 


The  two  j)illars  of  school  education  are  good  behavior 
and  intellectual  training.  The  good  school  by  its  dis- 
cipline secuies  obe<li<'iu-e  to  order  and  habitual  respect 
to  the  rights  of  others,  regularity,  punctuality,  silence, 
industry,  truth  telling,  courtesy,  a  kindl}'  fellow  feeling 
for  others — these  are  the  elements  of  good  behavior  as 
found  in  schools. 
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What  is  a  sphool  and  wluit  is  it  for?  Tlio  idea  is 
iiuli'fiiiiti'  ill  lilt'  minds  of  niany  that  it  is  Imlli  ]iiilili<' 
and  i)n\att>.  ll  is  ,i  ]iul)lic  institution  in  tiif  fai-t  tiiat 
it  is  sujipoi'tcd  liy  tlic  pulilic  fund  vrt  it.  is  often  used 
to  promote  private  ends.  Wlio  should  tenth  in  it  'I 
The  idea  that  a  town  or  district  must  supply  its  own 
teaelipi-s  so  as  t«  keep  the  money  spent  at  home  must 
j,'i\i'  way;  the  rhild's  needs  sliould  be  supplied  willi  the 
liest  teai'hiTs,  no  matter  where  they  come  from.  No 
on(>  should  he  considered  to  hold  a  mortj,'age  on  a 
situation  in  any  school  on  account  of  long  service, 
infirmity,  family  needs,  political,  or  sectarian  relations. 
Tli(>  teacher's  continuance  in  service  should  rest  upon  a 
strictlj'  professional  anil  husiness  basis  —  politics  should 
not  enter  into  the  matter. — iV.  Y.  School  Journal. 


aUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 


F.  AV.  W.  l)ivide  tlie  frustrum  of  a  pyramid  1  li 
feet  long,  4  feet  sijuare  at  one  end  and  1  foot  stjuare  at 
the  other  into  two  equal  sections  ^\^y  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  base). 

Let  X  feet  =  the  height  of  the  portion  added  to  the 
frustrum  to  complete  the  pyramid. 

Then  h:-l::x-\-\'2:x 
x  =  \ 
Then   the  part  added   to  complete   the  pyramid  =  1  .'. 
cubic  feet.      But  the  frustrum  =  84  cubic  feet. 

Half    the    frustrum  +  the   added    part    is  a  p^'raiiiid 

=  4.'?J  cubic  feet. 
Comparing    this    and    the    added   part  we    ha\e   the 
proposition, 

1.1   :  43,1::  43  :  (12.74)3  nearly. 
.■.  the  required  lieiglit=  12.74  -  4  =  8.74  feet  nearly. 


MoNCTON.  —  Please  give  j'our  opinion  on  the  following 
if  space  will  permit : 

](:j  +  .oi^.03fi)x;i  ] 

Which  do  you  consider  the  better  w-ay,  to  work  it  as 
wholly  decimal,  as 

(.75 +  .01  -.03G)x.375 
or  to  work  it  as  fractions; 

.'  /:'    4-  _  t-\  _     S6     I   V  3 
\  \i    T^  1  00/      TifoT  I    •^  s 

and  all  similar  (|uestions.  Which  metliod  do  you  re- 
commend to  l)e  given  to  pujiils,  and  why  '] 

I  much  pi'efer  the  latter  way,  especially  as  your 
fraction  may  sometimes  be  a  recurring  decimal. 

Tlie  latter  way  is  to  Ije  preferred  for  the  reasons  vou 
state;  but  on  inspection  of  such  a  question,  the  working 
it  by  decimals,  or  by  vulgar  and  decimals  coml)ined, 
may  be  preferred.  Thus  in  the  above  question  it  is 
better  to  reduce  the  terms  within  the  parenthesis  Ity 
decimals  anil  then  find  |  of  tlie  result. 


A.  M.  S. — The  best  work  for  the  study  of  our  birds 
is  Coue's  Key  to  (he  l!ii-ds  of  North  .America.  !|f7.r)0. 
(Hstesi^-  Tjaureat,   ISost.on). 


N.  Mcjj.  A  runs  a  mile  race  witli  P.  and  loses;  had 
his  speed  beiMi  a  third  greater  h(^  would  have  won  by 
22  yards. 

Let  x^  J!'s  .spi'ed. 
_i!/  =  A's     " 
If  A's  speed   becomes  a  third   greater   it  wil 
1740        17G0 

X 


4  1 
3   ■ 


Then 


3 

2ix  =  29.y 
Ratio  of  A  :  B  =  22  :  29 


A.  P.-(l)    Ha,iMlilin  Smith's   Arithmetic,   page    184, 
Ex.  Ill,  4. 

Solved  May,  L895. 


(2)  A  man  has  $400  he  wishes  to  invest  in  stock. 
He  wishes  to  buy  100  animals.  He  buys  cows  at  $20, 
sheep  at  $4  and  hens  at  20  cents  apiece.  Find  the 
number  of  each. 

Let  x  =  number  of  cows. 
y  =  "  sheep. 

z=  "  hens. 

Then   20.r  +  4;/ +  1  =  400 
5 

x  +  y      +  z  =    100 

\Q0£+-2()y+  z  =2000 

992+192/         =1900 

— +  «  =    100 

19       •' 

Let  .r=  19,  then  y=  1  and  z  =  80. 


Emerald. — Three  circular  flower  beds,  each  bounded 
by  a  line  355  inches  in  length,  are  situated  so  that  their 
circumferences  are  in  contact.  Find  the  area  of  the 
triangular  space  lying  between  and  not  included  within 
the  beds. 

The  lines  joining  the  centres  of  the  circles  will  form 
an  eipiilateral  triangle  whose  sides  will  each  be  113 
inches  and  whose  area  will  be  5528-997  sq.  inches. 

Find  the  area  of  the  three  sectors  within  the  triangle 
=  i  area  of  one  of  the  circles  =  5014'38G  sq.  inches. 

Then  5528-977  -  5014-38G  =  514-59  square  inches  = 
required  .area. 


(2)  40/  of  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water  is  wine. 
When  10  gallons  of  water  are  added  the  wine  is  35^ 
of  the  whole.  How  many  gallons  are  there  in  the 
mixture  % 

40%  of  the  mixture  =  35%  of  the  mixture +  35%  of 
the  10  gallons. 

.-.   5%  of  the  mixture  =  35%  of  the  10  gallons. 
.  - .    1 00%  of  the  mixture  =  70  gallons. 
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(3)  The  true  discount  on  a  sum  of  money  for  1  year 
;it  G%  is  $2.50  j^reater  tlian  tlio  sum  of  the  true  dis- 
count (for  the  same  time)  of  half  of  it  at  iS  '  ami  tlie 
other  half  at  4  %.     Find  tlie  sum. 

The  discount  on  $10G  for  1  yr.  at  G%  =  $6 

.5300_ 
i08~ 
,.5300 


53     " 

8%  = 

53     " 

"        4%- 

5300  ^^5300  _^g 
108            10-1 

.$J^ 
702 

'■^''*    :  |!2.50::$10()  :  $74  H -20 
702 

.•;  $714  1-20  =  sum  r. 

i|uinMl. 

104 


(1)  I  iii\cst  in  Toronto  6%  debentures  seUiu,^;  at  (')/ 
discount,  and  $500  less  in  Toronto  Bank  stock,  .selliiif:; 
at  5^  premium  and  paying  yearly  dividends  of  10/. 
The  income  from  Bank  stock  is  $100  more  than  from 
the  debentures.  Find  the  amount  of  Bank  stock. 
$94  gives  $6.     That  is 

IncoMir  fi-iiiii  $1  of  6Y  stock  =  $  '-- 
'"  47 


xVnd 


$1  of  10% 


$500  of  10%   "    - 


21 
«1000 

Tf  the  same  amount  had  been    invested  in  both  kinds 
of   stock   the    difference    of    income    would    have    been 
a  000     $3100 


$100  +  $- 


n  21 

The  dillerence  of  income  from  $1  in  each  kind  of  stock  is 

$A  -    $  J_=   $  63 
21  47  987 


If 


a  difference  of  $         arises  from  $1   $' wi 

987  21 

from  $4700  =  debentures. 

$4700  -  $500  =  $4200  Bank  stock. 


A  Constant  Subscriber.  —  Please  translate  the 
mottoes  given  below,  which  were  on  some  cards  sent 
me  some  time  ago  : 

(1)  Herzlechen  Gluckwunsch. 

(2)  Votos  sinceros  par  el  ano  nuevo. 

(3)  Viel  Gluck  zum  neuem  Jala-  (or  Jahre). 

(4)  Frohliche  Weilinachten. 

(5)  Sirsnigs  sweizinajums  ufeeswelitischanas  seenu  ! 

(6)  Die  hand  unseres  Gottes  ist  zum  Besten  ul)er 
Allk,  die  ihn  suchen. 

(1)  Hearty  congratulations. 

(2)  Good  wishes  for  the  new  year. 

(3)  May  the  new  year  bring  you  nuich  happiness. 

(4)  A  merry  Christmas. 

(^)    

(('))  The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon   all    them  for  good 

that  seek  Him.     Ezra.  viii.  22. 


C.  E.  L.  questions  tlie  propriety  of  the  expression  (in 
May  Revikw):  "  2  parts  x  3  months  =  6  months,"  etc., 
as  Ix'ing  a  violation  of  the  arithmetical  axiom  —  tha 
wvl/ipliur  ix  an  absfrmt  vvmher.  He  is  jiartly 
correct.  Tlu;  exjiression  was  used  as  a  conti  action  for 
tlu!  expression  :  "Two  parts  lent  for  three  months  would 
be  eciuivalent  to  one  part  lent  for  six  months,"  and 
only  in  such  cases,  if  at  all,  is  it  justifiable. 

J.  F. — Would  3'ou  ilo  nic  till'  kindness  to  se<'ure  in 
the  eolunuis  of  th(^  JMiUtwiioNAL  Ituviicw  an  articU^ 
upon  the  backward  and  forwai'd  motions  of  the  planets? 
I  should  lik(!  nuich  to  r-ead  a  minute  explanation  show- 
ing why  thi^  times  of  apparent  backward  and  forward 
motions  are  so  unei[ual  in  duration. 

SCHOOL   AND  COLLEGE. 


The  school  house  at  Dawson  .Settlement,  Albert 
County,  recently  built,  adds  one  to  the  list  of  good 
liouses  in  that  County.  The  main  I'oom  has  the  approved 
seating  for  sixty-five  pupils.  Thert^  is  also  a  large 
class-room. 


The  stock  of  appaiatus  in  the  Hannnond  Vale  school 
lias  lately  l)een  increased  from  the  proceeds  of  a  concert. 
Miss  AiHiie  McAfee  is  the  teacher.  New  furniture  has 
lately  been  procured  by  the  schools  in  the  following 
districts  of  Kings  County,  N.  B.:  Jordan,  Mount  Gibbon, 
Perry  Settlement,  Jeffries'  Corner,  Lisson,  Springfield 
No.  8,  and  Cornhill  East,  No.  13.  The  house  in 
Cuml)erland  Bay,  No.  5,  Queen's  County,  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired  inside  and  out,  and  now  lias  the 
appearance  of  a  new  house. 

Inspector  Steeves  has  spent  most  of  the  month  of 
June  in  Albert  County. 


In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of  Insp('ctor 
Roscoe's  school  board  meetings,  we  find  the  following : 
The  three  R's  are  receiving  their  full  share  of  time,  and 
much  more  attention  is  being  given  to  calisthenics, 
music  and  Nature  lessons.  The  advantage  to  tlie 
schools  from  the  last  three  subjects  is  being  felt  and 
appreciated  in  many  schools.  The  question  of  enlarged 
school  sections,  so  as  to  include  several  schools  under 
the  management  of  one  board  of  trustees,  was  referred 
to  again,  and  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 
This  system  will  secure  one  central  school,  superior  to 
the  rest,  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  to  which  all  the 
high  school  pupils  can  come  and  receive  instructif)ii  near 
enough  to  board  at  tlieir  own  homes — the  other  schools 
in  the  group  to  l)e  devoted  to  the  pupils  of  the  eomiiion 
school  grades. 


The  supply  of  teaciiers  for  the  coming  term  will  pro- 
bably exceed  the  demand  in  New  Brunswick. 
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Tlu'  i)riiiiivry  school  at  ^\'^'k•llllOol,  CiunjiolK'Ho,  has 
outgi-own  its  iiccoiiiuioilatioii.s.  A  mooting  is  to  bo  hold 
to  provide  for  this.  At  Wilson's  Beach  an  assistant 
will  bo  eiuployod.  Tlioro  is  no  dooroaso  in  iHi|iulati()n 
on  CanipohoUo. 


Tho  pupils  of  Prossoi-  Brook  school  in  Albert  County, 
luivc>,  under  tho  dirootion  of  their  teacher,  Miss  Kate  E. 
Steeves,  procured  a  very  hue  Canadian  Hag.  ( ttlirr  sub- 
stantial iinpi-ovouionts  are   being  made   by  the  trustees, 

Mr.  W'ui.  Brodio,  principal  of  the  St.  Andrew's  gram- 
mar  school,  has    been   granted    a   si.x    months'  leave  of 

absence.     It  is  undcrslooil  that  Mr.  lii'odio  will  spend  pai't 
of  his  deservetl  vacation  in  a  vuj'age  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  St.  John  grannnar  school  cadets  will  hold  their 
summer  cam))  at  Baj-swator. 

Mr.  Jas.  Barry  and  family  will  spend  tho  suunuor 
vacation  at  Hammond  Kiver,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Parlee,  St.  John,  will  spend  part  of  his 
holi(Uiys  in  New  Hamjishire. 

Miss  Landers,  the  efficient  teacher  of  elocution  at 
Mt.  Allison,  Sackville,  has  resigned  in  order  to  enter 
into  a  partner.sliip,  the  announcement  of  which  may  be 
expected  later.  Miss  Louises  Webster,  of  Ottawa,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  vacated  by  Miss  Landers. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Sprague,  B.  A.,  who  has  taught  the 
grammar  school  at  Shediae  the  past  year  with  much 
success,  has  been  appointed  to  a  ])Ositi(:)n  on  tho  academy 
staff  at  Mt.  Allison,  Sackville. 


Miss  Ada  MacDonald,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Winter  street  building,  St.  John,  was  married  this 
month  to  Mr.  Clarence  Allan.  The  Review  extends 
coDKratulations. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Inspector  L.  S.  Morse,  of 
Digby,  N.  S.,  was  thi-own  fi'om  his  carriage  recently, 
and  received  injuries  that  may  confine  him  to  his  house 
for  some  weeks.  A  drive  of  forty  miles  after  the  acci- 
dent tended  to  aggravate  the  injuries,  but  his  many 
friends  hope  that  there  will  be  no  painful  result,  and 
that  he  will  ra]iidly  recover  his  wonted  health. 

The  final  examinations  for  license  in  New  lirunswick 
wore  held  during  the  second  week  in  Juno. 


The  preliminary  examinations  for  normal  school  en- 
trance, etc.,  will  Ijogin  on  Tuesday,  July  2nd,  at  9  a.  m. 
The  stations  and  examiners  will  probably  be  the  same 
as  last  year. 


The  Hkview  extends  its  congratulations  to  Mrs.  II. 
M.  Bakei-,  nc('  Miss  L\'dia  E.  AN'illiams,  formerly  of  the 
Victoria  school  stall',  St.  John.  The  roromony  took 
place  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Potter,  tlu^  bridle's  sister, 
(!iU)rgetown,  New  Mexico,  and  the  lia|)j)y  jiair  will 
make  their  future  homo  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  I'otter'  was 
also  a  St.  .John  lady  -  Miss  iVhliio  Williams,  forniorly 
of  the  Leinster  street  school. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Ork.vt  Dominion  :  Stuijies  ok  C"an.\1).\,  liy  (joo. 
1{.  Parkin,  M.  A.,  Hon.  LL.  D.,  Univi'r.sity  ol  Now 
Brunswick.  Cloth  ;  pp.  2.') I.  Publishers,  MacMillan  iV 
Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This  i.s  Mr.  Parkin's  latest 
book,  published  in  "  MacMillan's  Colonial  Library" 
Series.  The  authoi'  is  so  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Review  that  it  woidd  be  sui)erfiuous  to  mention  him 
and  his  woi'k,  especially  as  his  portrait  and  a  sketch  of 
his  life  apjioared  in  the  ItEVIEW  not  long  ago.  The 
writer  delights  to  recall  the  days  when  ho  was  a.s.sociated 
with  Mr.  Paikin  in  edueatiiuial  work  in  Now  Brunswick. 
His  enthusiasm,  the  broadness  of  his  work,  the  stimulus 
which  ho  gave  to  his  pupils,  which  tliey  and  otheis  still 
feel  and  which  animates  their  work  now,  would  place 
him  in  the  foremost  I'ank  of  educator.s  anywhere.  Tho 
influence  which  Mr.  Parkin  has  exerted  in  later  years 
in  liolping  to  make  Canada  known  to  the  Rnglish  speak- 
ing world,  has  been  of  that  stinndating  character  which 
appeals  to  his  largei'  audience  in  equally  significant 
tones.  His  work  on  Impeiial  Federation,  of  which  ho  is 
the  acknowledged  apostle  in  t!anada,  is  a  masterly 
presentation  of  principles,  which,  if  they  cannot  as  a 
whole  be  carried  out  in  practice,  will  lead  to  a  closer 
unification  of  Britain  and  her  colonies.  His  book, 
entitled  "  Round  the  Empire,"  and  his  large  ma])  of  the 
British  Empire  of  the  world,  aie  of  marked  utility  for 
the  British  and  colonial  student  everywhere.  A  com- 
petent critic,  in  sunnning  up  the  advantages  of  the  book, 
well  remarks,  that  it  "focuses  the  Empire  for  us."  His 
latest  work,  now  before  us,  was  undertaken  at  the 
instance  of  the  London  "Times"  two  years  ago.  This 
gi-eat  journal  wished  to  present  its  readers  with  a  series 
of  sketches  on  the  resources  and  present  position  of 
Canada  with  conditions  of  life  in  this  country.  It  chose 
Mr.  Parkin  for  tlie  work ;  and  these  sketches,  I'evised 
and  with  maps  and  furthei'  additions,  are  now  presented 
to  the  pulilic  in  permanent  form.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  from  a,  Canadian  standpoint  by  one  who  has 
boon  fannliar  from  boyhood  with  the  iiossibilitios  aiul 
conditions  of  life  in  Canad;i  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
sul)stantial  advantage  not  only  to  the  Canadian  public 
at  large,  but  especially  to  Canadian  boys  and  girls. 
Every  page  is  full  of  iuteiesting  information  on  ( 'anada 
such  as  every  Caiuulian  sliould  know.  If  Mr.  Parkin's 
map  of  the  Empire  were  hanging  on  every  school  wall, 
if  his  books  —  stinndating,  patriotic,  instructive  —  were 
in  every  school  library  in  Canada,  their  infiuonee  in 
fostering  patriotism,  attaehmont  to  the  mother-country 
and  its  institutions,  love  foi'  our  own  Canada,  its  capa- 
bilities and  possibilities,  cannot  be  estimated. 
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A  New  Book  on  Canada,  by  Dr.  Bourinot,  will 
.shortly  be  issued.  It  is  ontitled,  "  How  Oaniida  is  gov- 
erned," and  gives  in  plain,  simple,  language  a  short 
account  of  the  executive,  legislative,  .judicial,  and  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  the  coiuitry,  together  with  a  sketch 
of  tlieir  iii-igin  and  development.  The  book  will  be 
illu.stralcd  with  nunieroiis  engravings  and  autogiaphs, 
and  being  the  work  of  so  (•niinent  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Bourinot,  will  he  indispensable  to  tho.se  who  wish  to  he 
well  inliirnu-d  abdtit  the  alTairs  of  the  Dominion. 


KLEMENTARY    ('L.VSftlCS:     Xci'Oj3}l.(mt''n  Anahaxin,  Book    Vlh 

I)y  G.  H.  Hall,  M.  A.,  assistant  master  at  Westminster 
school  ;  Omdx  Trixtia,  Book  /,  by  K.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.  A., 
late  Fellow  of  Enunanuel  College,  ('anibridge.  Edited 
with  explanatory  notes,  vocabulary,  (in  Xenophon  with 
illustr.ilions  and  maps  additional).  I'lice  of  each  Is  fid. 
I'uhlishers,  MacMillan  A:  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
The  typogiaphic.al  excellence  of  the.se  convenient  little 
books,  the  excellence  of  the  notes,  illustrating  ditTicnlt 
passages  in  the  text  and  giving  information  on  historical 
,ind  geographical  ))oints,  will  pi'ove  of  the  gieatest 
advantage  to  the  student,  enabling  him  to  renew  his 
aciiuaintauce  pleasantly  and  prolitably  with  these  well 
known  authors. 


AiiRici'LTrRE,  Practr'.v'l  and  .Scientific,  l>y  .Tames 
Muir,  M.  R.  A.  C,  etc..  Professor  of  Agricultiu-e  in  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Cloth,  pp.,  lilS  ;  Price  4s  (id. 
Publisher.s,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  Y'oi-k. 
The  arrangement  of  this  work  seems  esp(>cially  excellent 
for  those  who  would  gain  a  good  ground  work  in  the 
study  of  agricultui'e  on  a  scientific  liasis.  The  intioduc- 
tory  chapteis  aie  devoted  to  a  concise  yet  adequate 
accomil  of  plant  growth,  plant  food,  and  the  properties 
of  soil  and  how  foinied.  The  scientific  ,ind  practical 
then  go  hand  in  hand  as  the  various  sidijects  of  drainage, 
manuring,  iinplenunil/S,  cropping,  etc.,  ai-e  taken  up. 
There  seems  to  be  no  suliject  in  the  whole  doni<ain  (if 
agricult  uie  that  is  not  treated,  and  this  is  done  so  clearly, 
and  the  direitions  for  .scientific  farming  given  so 
explicitly,  th.it  the  intelligent  f.irmer  and  t  he  student  of 
agriculture  may  I'cgard  Ibis  as  a  book  worthy  of  their 
fullest  considciatiou.  Tlie  tables  are  su.ggestive,  fui-nish- 
ing  data  regarding  .soils,  temperature,  crop]iing,  etc.. 
while  the  ilhistiations  add  much  to  the  practical  value  of 
the  work. 


The  July  Magazines. 

The  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  .July,  contains  the  lii-st 
of  Dr.  John  Fiske's  promised  histoiical  papers.  The 
subject  troatcul  in  this  issvie  is  the  Elizalteth.an  Sea 
Kings.  Such  picturesque  historical  characters  ;is 
Rjileigh,  Drake,  and  others  of  their  time  become  doubly 
atti'active  when  described  by   so  cliarming  a   writer  as 

Mr.  Fiske Prof.  Sully  will  contimie  the  di.scusslon  of 

"Fear"  in  the  nextof  his  Studiesof  Childhood,  to  api)ear 
in  the  July  Popular  Science  Monthly.  He  shows  that 
feai'  of  animals  and  ferir  of  the  dai'k  are  closely  rel.ited, 
the  dark  being  being  often  regarded  iis  peojiled  with 
dreadful  .animals,  or  iis  being  itself  a  monster. 


"-^^rm^' 


CANADA'S  INTERNATIO?iAL  EXHIBITiON. 

S.-ptfiiilu'i-  liilii  to  Oflolu-1-  II  h.  iSiCj. 

Tilt'  Exhibition  Association  of  tht*  City  and  County  of  St.  John.  N.  Fi.. 
will  oi^en  their  Fair  on  their  largrvly  extended  Fair  (Jrounds  South  of 
Sheftittid  Strt-et.  on  Septt-mbcr  :;4th.  1H05,  New  Buildings  are  in  coin-se 
of  construction  for  the  accommodation  of  Live  Stock  and  the  exhibition 
of  Farm  and  Dairy  Products.        Our  Exhibits  will  include:— 

Live  Stock.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Products. 
Machi>ery  and  Manupactcres.  Fine  Arts,  etc.,  etc. 
Cash  Prizes  are  offered  in  the  Live  Stock,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Departments.  S]iecial  Fares  will  be  arraiipred  with  I-^xihvays  and 
Steamers  for  Freight  and  Passi-ngei-s.  Iiit^^mlin^  exhibitors  should 
apply  at  once  for  Forms  of  Entry.  Applications  or  Icttcis  of 
inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  CHAS.   A.  EVERETr. 

IMana^ing  Director. 


TEACHERS 


Wanted 

]  To  Ije^in  teaching 
J   next  IVnii. 


For  further  informalinn, 
Address— 


IVlflRITllVIE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY," 
FRED.  W.  SPRAGUE,  Manager,  -  -  Shediac,  N.  B. 


SUMMI^R   SGHOOh   OF   SCIENCE. 


MEETS    AT 


■•     •••     IS  1  NTH 

AMHERST. 


SESSION. 

SCO' 


iA, 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AS  FOLLOWS: 


HOTAXY. 
I'SYCllOLOCV. 
I'llYSICS. 
.MlSlf. 


Kl/HTTIOX. 
CHKiMISfK^', 
/,()()LO(iV. 
I'llYSIOLCKiY 


MBTK()H()L()(iY. 
KWilJSll    LI'I'KRATUIIK, 

i<;nt()iM()L()(;y. 


(iKOI.OGY. 

hy(;ii-;nk, 
(nvics. 


JULY  3rd  to 
JULY  18th. 


I'K1)A(!<k;i('s 

.MlNKKAL()(iY. 
KINDERGARTEN, 


For  Pamphlets  containing  full  information,  apply  to— 


D. 


SEAMAN,     Secretary 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L 
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G-I3Sr3sr     &    C01^F^^l>i"^ 


-INVITE  ATTENTION'  TO- 


ALLEN  &  OEEENOUGH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

(iramiu:ir;  t'a'sar,  CiciTo.  Virgil,  iiml  Ovid,  with  full  iu- 
troduclioiis,  notes,  vncalmlarics.  maps  and  illnslrations;  Collar 
&  Danicll's  IJegiunci's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  i 'radical  Coniiio- 

silion,  etc. 

••There  is  no  work  of  its  sizp  and  scopo  wliicli  seems  to  n\e  so 
ooniplete"  [a-s  the  A.  &  Q.  Grammar].  Proti^ssor  Tyrrell,  Trinit.v 
Colleire.  Dublin. 

This  Grammar  is  fam'/c  prmce;>.f  among  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  Comstock,  I'liillips  .\ndover  Academy.  Mass. 

"The   He^'iniK'r's  Ij.it In  B(»ok  amiears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
introdiicin;:  yiiuiiK  students  to  that  difflcult  lansjujiKO."   Oscar  BrowniiiK, 
Kin^''s  Colleire  t'liiidindste. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Gramniar,  Lessons.  BcginiuT's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  ifc  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocalnilarv.  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  voeahulary. 

••I  know  of  no  C5reek  ^ammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
Uiiiversity  of  lUchigan. 


Arithmetics, 


WENTWORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  popular  hooks  of  the  pastdecail 
Algebra.  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  ete. 

'  In  the  United  Sta'tos  there  aro  not  less  than  300  colleges  and  ^,000 
sidioola  which  use  the  Algebra,  (ieometry.  Trigonometry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  liooks  may  be  found  in  leading  institutions  in  Great  liritain, 
Turkey,  India.  t:lima.  .Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physies  (Gage).  Inlroi'liietion  to  Physieal 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williiun.s), 
Laboratory  MainnU  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 

••I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  te.\t  book  to  any  other  I  have  .seen."  Principal 
Di'Boer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemical 
Ofi-ilvie.  Gordon's  Golleere.  Aberdeen. 


Science  in  secondary  schools." 
Scotland, 


A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 


Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  ftdl 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  anil  Allen  &  Gre enough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready ;  relai 
prices,  respectively,  |1.00  and  $1.'30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


RE-OPENING    OF    SCHOOLS. 


It  will  Pay  you  to  have  the   LATEST  Information 
^  about  Educational  Appliances. 


OuP  1894  and   '95  Catalogue 


Will  be  sent  FREE  if  you  ask  for  it. 


OF     KND      PCBOUT 


Ail    Inquiries  answered   and   Information 
given    l^romptly.  •"■'~" 


SCHOOL  BOOKS.     SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 
SCHOOL  MAPS,        SCHOOL  GLOBES, 
SCHOOL  PENS,        SCHOOL  REQUISITES. 


T.  C.  ALL-HN    St  CO. 


HKL-IFHX,  N.  S. 


TuoKSK  Brob..  Halters  and  Fuiners,  'M  Kjug 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


lO  Pep  Cent.  Discount 

ALLOED  TO  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  ON 

GOLD  AND .iflMr 

SILVER  WATCHES  at 


CAN    I    (HETAIN    A    PATENT?      For  a 

Srompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
lUNN  A:  CO..  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years' 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Conimunica- 
tions  strictly  (^ontidential.  A  Ila.iifll>o<il^  uf  In- 
formation conci>riuuK  t*ntents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  tree.  Also  a  catalogue ol  mechan- 
ical and  si-itMitihc  book.-*  sent  free. 

I'atents  taken  tbrdush  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
ppeciai  notice  in  the  Sripiililic  Aiii<'ri<'nii.  and 
thua  are  brought  wiilolv  deiorethe  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventfSr.  Tiiis  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elesantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
•ar^-'cst  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  tho 
fforid.    t^.'J  a  year.    .S.ininle  copies  sent  free 

BuildinK  FIdition.  monthly,  $'J.5C  a  year.  Single 
copies,  •i-'i  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plate8,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enubline  builders  to  show  the 
latest  desitrns  and  secure  contracts.    A^ldress 

MUNN  &  CO.,  NEW  Yoitli,  301  BltuAJJWAY. 


Ifl II  no n  nevolving  Bookcase 

S^  inches  high.  Toji  ran  be 
atlj  usted  to  any  angle  or 
height.  Revolving  Case  15x16 
xl3.  Holds  20  volumes  size  of 
Chamber \s  Kncyclopaedia. 

Solid  oak  ami  saarantrpil 
first  class.  IttO  ono  now  used 
as  best  Oftioe  or  Library  arti- 
cle ever  i)atonted.  Expressed 
Icnocked  down  (20  Ihs)  in 
packa;;e.  on  ArrnovAT.. 

You  need  not  pay  for 
it  till    you    see   it    and 
are  satisfied  with  it. 
Address,  rnaming  thi.s  paper] 
CASPERSON  CO. 

232    W.    WASHINGTON    ST. 
4*WiaAGO. 
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The  Natural  History  Souiety  of  New  Brunswit-k 
had  its  .suniiiifr  oiitiiij;  this  year  at  I.epreau.x,  where  the 
memVjers  availed  themselves  of  the  niituy  oiiportuiiities 
tiiat  pi-esented  themselves  uf  studying  the  natural 
seiences  praetieally  under  instructors  in  geology,  zoology, 
and  botany.  Ne.xt  year,  this  energetic  .society  proposi's  j 
to  pursue,  if  practieahle,  its  investigations  in  the  north- 
ern portions  of  tlie  province — on  the  Restigouche  and 
its  tributaries. 


The  advertisements  of  educatioiud  institutions  and 
publishing  houses  in  this  number  of  tlie  Review  will  be 
read  with  more  interest  than  usual. 


TiiKKE  is  a  project  on  foot  to  make  the  Summer 
School  of  Science  for  these  provinces  permanent.  Should 
this  he  adopted,  a  location  wdl  be  chosen  that  will  be 
as  far  as  possible  central  for  the  pi-ovinces,  and  which 
will  possess  attractions  in  scenery  and  cxeellent  o|ipor- 
tunities  for  the  study  of  ii.ituial  science.  Parrsboro, 
it  has  been  thought,  possesses  these  advantages  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  the  school  will  meet  there  ne.xt 
year  to  test  them. 

A  FORMER  superintendent  of  education  in  these  pro- 
vinces, and  now  occupying  an  imjwrtant  position  in  a 
Canadian  university,  writes  :  "  Through  the  Review  I 
am  kept  en  rdpimrl  with  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  It  is  doing  a  splendid  work,  and 
nnist  have  proved  itself  long  before  tliis  a  mne  qua  nan 
to  every  live  teacher. 

The  St.  .Tohu  Exhibition  Associatitm  are  arranging 
for  many  sjiecial  attractions  at  their  fair,  wliich  opens 
on  September  l!4th.  Among  them  are  included  a  military 
display,  eight  to  ten  Ijaiids  of  music,  concerts  and  other 
hall  entei-tainmenis,  boys'  bi-igade  and  children's  days, 
jirocession  of  societies  marching  to  the  grounds  with 
music  and  dis])lay  within  the  ring,  including  liorses  and 
cattle,  iniloor  and  outdoor  sports  for  children  and 
adults,  etc. 


Teachers  and  students  are  returning  from  their 
vacation,  and  the  school-rooms  are  already,  or  will  soon 
be,  the  scenes  of  activity.  We  hojie  that  this  activity 
may  be  well  directed,  and  that  the  energies  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  may  be  used  to  the  best  possilile  ad- 
vantage during  the  school  year  that  is  just  beginning. 

The  second  paper  of  the  series  on  plant  study,  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  (Janong,  appears  in  this  number  of  the 
Review.  Dr.  Ganong  has  had  many  opportunities  to 
study  the  latest  problems  in  botanical  science,  and  our 
readers  will  be  much  interested  in  what  he  writes 
about. 


It  is  the  cause  of  increasing  discontent  that  there  are 
two  matriculation  examinations  for  entrance  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick.  These  examinations 
are  held  at  diff(^rent  times,  and  the  pajiers  are  prejiared 
and  examined  by  different  sets  of  examiners.  It  is 
even  alleged  that  one  of  the  examinations  is  very  much 
less  ditiicult  than  the  other.  If  the  matriculatitin 
examination  is  to  grow  in  usefulness,  all  must  be  tre.ited 
alike.  Two  examiiuitions  for  the  .same  purpose  and 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  are  unknown  in  any 
other  university,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
their  existence  in  the  ca.se  ([uoted.  The  examination 
for  county  and  other  scholarships  could  be  held  at  the 
same  time  as  the  matriculation  examinations  in  July 
without  ditticulty,  or  such  supplementary  examinations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  migiit  be  held  in 
September  and  cau.se  no  complaint,  but  the  general  ex- 
amination for  entrance?  should  lie  under  the  same  auspices. 
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DR.  PARKIN'S  APPOINTMENT. 

The  niiiny  ffiomls  of  Dr.  (!oo.  K.  rarldii  iire  pleased 
to  learn  of  liisaiipointiuent  as  principal  of  I'lipor  Canada 
College,  perhaps  the  foremost  preparatory  seliool  in 
Canada.  That  institution  is  to  he  heartily  congratu^ 
lated  on  having  secured  tiie  services  of  such  an  ahle  and 
enthusiastic  teacher.  Or.  I'arkiu  lias  the  po\v<>r  po< 
sessed  hy  few  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  his  work  and 
in.spiring  boys  to  their  utmost  ell'ort.  This,  combined 
with  excellent  executive  ahiHty  and  tact,  will  without 
douht  render  his  future  work  most  successful. 

The  following,  from  the  Toronto  Em/iii-'',  is  an  excel- 
lent account  of  Dr.  Parkin's  career,  and  the  teachers  in 
New  Brunswick  who  hav(>  known  and  appreciated  him 
so  long  in  the  past,  look  for  still  greater  things  in  the 
future. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Parkin  has  been  appointed  head  master 
of  Upper  Canada  college.  Dr.  Parkin  is  a  Canadian,  a 
native  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  educated  in  that 
province,  and  is  an  M.  A.  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  also  a  few  years  since  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  For  many  years 
Dr.  Parkin  was  head  master  of  the  Collegiate  school  at 
Fredericton,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  as  an  educationist.  While  in  that  posi- 
tion he  obtained  extended  leave  of  absence,  and  at- 
tended lectures  at  Oxford,  where  he  acquired  an  insight 
into  the  educational  methods  of  England.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Thiing,  the  celebrated  head  mas- 
ter of  Uppingham  school,  one  of  the  great  public  schools 
of  England,  and  is  his  literary  executor  and  biographer, 
his  life  of  Dr.  Thring  being  almost  completed.  Dr. 
Parkin  resigned  his  position  in  Fredericton  a  few  years 
ago  in  order  that  he  might  go  to  England  in  connection 
with  the  book  he  was  then  writing.  Since  then  he  has 
visited  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  both  there  and 
in  England  has  been  thrown  in  contact  with  the  famous 
teachers  of  the  empire.  He  has  visited  a  great  number 
of  the  public  schools  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  ad- 
dressed the  pupils  in  many  of  them  ;  and  has  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  studying  closely  the  systems 
in  use  in  the  prominent  residential  schools.  Dr.  Parkin 
is  an  author  of  some  repute  in  England,  where  his  works 
have  been  printed.  His  book  on  the  Great  Dominion  is 
reco.n-nized  as  one  of  the  best  books  on  Canada  that  has 
yet  appeared,  and  it  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
leading  papers  both  in  England  aiul  Caiuula.  He  has 
acted  as  special  correspondent  for  the  London  y'iriifis  on 
two  occasions,  the  last  being  at  the  time  of  the  Ottawa 
conference.  A  text-book  of  his  for  the  use  of  schools, 
for  which  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  wrote  the  preface,  has 
had  an  immense  sale,  and  is  being  used  in  a  very  large 
number  of  schools  in  England.  Dr.  Parkin's  life-long 
experience  as  a  head  master  of  a  sch(jol,  his  great  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  character  of  boys,  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  .Canadian  and  thoroughly  understanding 
Canadian  feelings  and  instincts,  added  to  the  vast  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  years  in  the  old  country,  would 
seem  to  fit  him  peculiarly  for  such  a  position  as  tliat  of 


principal  of  Upper  Canada  college.  He  is  about  fifty 
years  of  age  ;  of  great  force  of  character,  an  eloquent 
and  jiowerful  speaker,  a  graceful  writer,  aiul  one  whose 
inlluence  over  bovs  would  be  of  tlie  higiiest  kind.  The 
college  is  to  l)e  congratulated  ujioii  its  new  principal. 

TALKS  •WITH  TEACHERS. 


r  hav(^  heard  a  rumor  that  the  inspectors  are  going 
to  be  very  particular  in  future  regarding  the  teaching 
of  temperance  and  natural  science.  I  am  rathei'  glad 
to  hear  tliis,  as  much  of  the  work  done  in  both  subjects 
has  in  tlie  past  liecn  of  a  very  desultory  character. 

Temperance  teaching  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  regula- 
tion, but  of  law,  and  any  teacher  failing  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  tlie  subject  forfeits  his  government  grant.  I 
would  advise  all  teachers  to  make  room  for  temperance 
on  their  time-tables  at  once,  and  not  wait  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  term.  I  might  tender  the  same 
advice  regarding  the  natural  history  subjects.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  some,  or  rather  many  teachers, 
when  re(juested  to  examine  in  these  subjects,  to  say, 
"  I  have  not  yet  dealt  with  the  matter,  but  intend  to  do 
so  at  a  certain  time,"  usually  before  the  end  of  the 
term.  This  excuse  should  no  longer  be  a  valid  one,  as 
it  has  too  often  covered  neglect.  Do  not  confine  your- 
selves to  text-books  in  the  teaching  of  natural  history, 
if  you  do  so  you  will  no  doubt  fail.  Go  into  the  woods 
and  fields.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have 
learned  at  school  and  normal  schools.  Seek  further 
and  add  to  your  knowledge  if  you  would  succeed.  You 
cannot  give  valuable  instruction  without  the  use  of 
specimens.    Do  not  be  mere  automatons ;  be  live  teachers. 


It  often  surprises  me  to  witness  the  indifibrence  with 
which  some  teachers  regard  apparatus.  It  is  very  su-s- 
picious  to  find  "  measures  "  with  a  quantity  of  dust  in 
them,  and  to  unroll  a  map  and  be  covered  with  it. 

Object  teaching  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  most 
effective,  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  has  for  its  object, 
first  to  simplify  and  make  clear,  and  second  to  save 
time  ;  but  it  is  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher 
more  than  the  pupil. 

One  teacher  ga\'e  as  a  reason  for  not  using  an  excel- 
lent globe,  that  she  did  not  know  how.  She  stated  that 
there  was  none  at  the  school  she  attended,  and  she  had 
not  been  taught  at  the  normal  school.  The  fii-st  part  of 
the  statement  I  can  well  believe,  because  glolies  are  not 
so  plentiful  as  they  .should  be,  but  I  doubt  the  second 
part ;  but  even  if  it  wer-e  true,  a  live  teacher  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  working  out  the  problems  on  the  globe 
for  herself. 

Get  together  all  the  apparatus  you  can,  and  what  is 
still  more  important,  use  it  intelligently  and  take  the 
best  of  care  of  it. 
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The  season  of  touiity  institutes  approaches,  and  I 
presume  that  as  usual  we  shall  have  in  attendance  the 
live  teachers  who  think  and  read,  and  that  the  drones, 
who  neither  read  nor  think,  will  remain  away  and  he- 
come  still  more  old-fashioned.  It  is  always  teachers  of 
the  latter  class  wlio  are  seeking  employment,  and  com- 
plaining because  they  do  not  find  it.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  teacher  who  always  sneers  at 
institutes  and  educational  joui-nals.  Ex])enpnce,  instead 
nf  being  a  benefit  to  them,  only  confirms  error,  and  hiv 
such  the  clock  stopped  when  they  left  the  normal  school 
—  five,  ten,  or  twenty  j'ears  ago.  Each  j^ear  the}'  are 
retrograding,  and  we  find  man\'  teachers  who  twenty 
years  ago  were  reckoned  among  the  best  seeking  with 
ditticulty  situations  in  the  most'  remote  and  least  en- 
lightened settlements.  From  the  city  to  the  back 
settlement  !  What  a  striking  commentary  upon  sloth 
and  unprogressiveness !  What  a  fund  of  experience 
can  V)e  gained  in  twenty  j'ears  if  the  mind  be  receptive 
and  desirous  to  improve  !  Theie  is  another  and  brighter 
side  to  the  picture  in  those  who  have  improved  and 
risen  in  the  ser\dce,  who  have  always  attended  teachers' 
meetings,  and  sought  to  make  them  profitable  to  others 
a.s  well  as  themselves.  They  have  not  only  encouraged 
educational  papers,  but  have  contributed  to  them,  and 
to-day,  it  is  needless  to  say,  these  teachers  take  prece- 
dence of  all,  old  or  new,  in  educational  work.  They 
have  been  moving  forward  while  the  others  have  moved 
backward. 

The  money  expended  in  attendance  at  institutes  and 
on  educational  papers  is  capital  well  invested,  the 
returns  from  which  will  be  large  from  the  beginning,  and 
increa.singly  so  from  year  to  year.  But  why  continue  a 
sul)ject  by  remarks  which  will  not  reach  their  ol)ject  ? 
These  teachers  are  so  enveloped  in  darkness  that  no 
light  from  any  (|uarter  can  reach  them.  They  serve, 
liowever,  as  a  warning  to  others. 


For  the  Review.) 


Canadian  Voices. 


In  a  little  book  of  extracts  from  IJishop  Medley's 
charges,  lately  iiublishcd  by  Mr.  de  Soy  res,  the  follow- 
ing passages  occur. 

The  writer  of  (■xc<>llent  taste,  great  in  his  simjilicity, 
is  worth  listening  to  now  as  he  was  when  he  wrote, — 
though  at  one  or  two  j]laces  one  might  exclaim,  "  (^hi'm 
(■Hxlodii-I  ciistriilrn  ipsox?"  However,  that  is  the  way 
with  even  the  greatest  writers,-  "Jfiinxuinni  t-sf,"  etc. 
This  is  what  Bishop  Medley  said  of  New  lirunswick: 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  at  matiy  of  tha  or- 
ilinuri/  srIiDiils  in  llif,  proinitce  every  fault  in  re.ddiiwj 
seeinn  to  he  ii/lairtrf,  if  not  to  be  taught  ;  wrong  accent- 
uation, incorrect  emphasis,  slovenly  hurrying,  mixing  up 


of  all  the  little  words  together  in  one  imperfect  sound, 
nasal  juonunciation,  and  a  total  want  of  perception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  It  is  difficult  to  overstate 
the  amount  of  mischief  that  is  thus  done  by  bad  r<'ad- 
ing.      (p.  -l). 

Living  where  we  do  near  the  bordei-  land,  where  cor- 
rui)tions  are  found,  and  are  imi)orted  among  us,  we  must 
l)eware  lest  we  fall  unawares  into  commonplace  vulgar- 
ity. Already  the  oecaxiomil  liiiu/iifiye,  eivn  of'  inihlif 
speakers,  defies  nil  (/ramntar  and  belongs  to  no  known 
tongue,      (p.  17). 

These  statements  ha\e  truth  to-day.  As  Di-.  liright 
said  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  at  Harvard  of  "  The 
Modern  Language  Association,"  what  we  need  is  some 
one  to  go  and  teach  those  teachers  whose  voices  are 
nasal,  and  so  on.  People  may  be  quite  unconscious  of 
such  defects.  At  that  very  meeting  a  professor  got  uj) 
and  wanted  to  know  if  Americans  really  had  nasal 
voices,  as  a  rule.  The  president  told  him  he  was  a  liv- 
ing example  of  this  horrid  sound.  He  was  a  si^nsible 
man,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  find  out  what  he  had  not 
known  before. 

A  Canadian  writer,  in  the  Week  of  Toronto,  wrote, 
aljout  three  years  since,  that  it  is  nonsense  for  us  in 
Canada  to  hide  these  truths  fiom  ourselves.  Even  our 
educated  voices,  as  a  rule,  are  nasal,  and  when  compared 
with  educated  English  voices,  are  wietched.  The  com- 
parison indeed  is  simply  a  contrast.  But  we  are  so 
sensitive  we  must  needs  lie  silly,  and  deny  ob\-ious  facts. 
The  good  Englishman  said  we  borrowed  all  these  bad 
things  from  our  neighbors.  Maybe  so  ;  but  they  grow 
and  flourish  on  our  own  ground  now.  We  might  as 
well  sa)',  "  Let  us  not  blame  ourselves  for  our  drunken- 
ness ;  we  borrowed  it  all  from  the  Scotch,  English  and 
Irish."  ^ 

The  "  Nature  Study  "  Teacher. 

The  'nature  stud}' '  teacher  is  an  enthusiast.  The 
monotony  of  school  life  has  been  dispelled.  Puj)ils 
and  teacher  are  wide  awake  ;  no  more  listlessness,  no 
more  perfunctory  attention  to  routine  work.  These 
are  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  teachers  to  de- 
sci'ibe  the  effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
luiture  work  into  the  schools.  Begun  in  the  town 
schools  it  has  spread  to  the  rural  sections,  until  the 
American  teacher,  who  has  made  no  provision  on  his 
timetable  for  this  work,  soon  finds  himself  outdis- 
tance<l  by  his  more  progressive  fellow-teachers.  What 
has  been  done  in  Ontario  I  Here  and  there  a  few 
wide-awake  teachers  have  done  something  and  propose 
doing  more.  Other  teachers  would  like  to  make  a 
start,  but  they  scarcely  know  how.  The  American 
teacher  has  an  arbor  day,  a  fiower  day,  a  bird  day. 
We  will  catch  uj)  by  and  by.  —  The  Educational 
Journal  (Toront(j). 

We  hope  so.  There  is  nothing  like  nature  le.ssons, 
not  only  for   breaking  up  the  monotony  of  the  school- 
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room,  Init  also  for  (l('V('lopin<!;  tlie  powers  of  oliscrvatioii, 
thus  eiml)liiij;  the  juipils  often  to  add  the  wliole  time  nt' 
going  to  and  returning  from  school  to  the  useful  lime  of 
study,  while  it  robs  the  mechanical  travellinL;  of  its 
monotonous  treadmill  cliaracter.  More  than  that,  if 
these  lessons  are  intelligently  and  regularly  given,  it 
lavs  the  foundation  of  all  technical  education  whicli  lies 
at  the  hasis  of  success  in  agriculture,  and  all  the  uilier 
indus-trial  occupations,  while  it  is  the  best  possilile  pre 
jiaration  of  the  student  who  is  to  lie  successful  in  I  he 
literary  jirofessions.  It  also  tends  to  illuminate  the 
common-place  notions  of  the  country  boy,  who,  without 
such  education,  is  ajit  to  associate  with  monotonous 
drudgery  all  fai-m  life  and  industrial  labor,  bccaiis(>  he 
does  not  see  the  fascinating  play  of  nature's  mysterious 
laws  everywhere  in  activity.  WHien  the  teacher  can 
utilize  this  side  of  education  with  more  skill  we  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  liear  so  much  of  the  alleged  effect  of 
our  schools  taking  our  boys  from  the  farm,  and  crowd- 
ing the  learned  professions  with  persons  who  might  find 
a  vocation  useful  in  some  degree  elsewhere  for  them- 
selves and  for  others. 


For  the  Keview  ] 


Nature  Lessons. 


Nearly  1 00,000  children  are  daily  sauntering  to 
school  in  these  three  provinces.  The  majority  of  these 
walk  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  to  school  and  then 
hack  again.  Tt  is  the  same  road  each  day,  up  the  same 
hill,  down  the  same  ravine,  across  the  same  Iwook, 
through  the  same  wood,  and  within  the  same  horizon 
with  its  weary,  unchanging  sky  line.  More  than  300 
times  a  year  they  repeat  the  monotonous  journey,  and 
continue  repeating  it  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  years. 
And  yet  that  road  is  crammed  with  objects  of  the 
most  surpassing  interest  to  the  young  people  if  they 
were  only  taught  to  see  them.  But  they  have  never 
been  taught  to  see  ;  for  the  most  of  their  teachers  have 
had  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  such  mai'ching  with  their 
eyes  open  as  to  their  lids,  but  blindfolded  as  to  their 
perception.  What  a  tremendous  waste  in  all  this  blind 
marching  !  What  a  loss  of  exhilarating  pleasui-e  !  What 
a  villainous  training  for  people  who  are  sujijiosed  to  be 
preparing  for  a  few  years  of  usefulness  in  tlilti  world  1 

The  instruments  which  are  making  the  natural  world 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  becoming  every  day,  are  on 
exhibition  b}'  the  roadside  at  work.  The  genius  which 
is  incessantly  elaborating  from  the  <]ust  of  the  earth, 
the  wealth  of  the  farmer,  of  the  horticulturist,  and  that 
which  is  creating  the  lieauty  of  the  solitary  flower  and 
the  glory  bi  the  landscape,  is  at  work  there.  Forms  of 
life  more  varied  than  the  imagination  ever  painted  live 
along  the  scholar's  road. 


What  is  the  teacher's  duty  in  this  department?  Tt 
is  to  see  that  the  habit  of  accurate  observa|.io?i  is  (le\el- 
ojied.  The  teacher  must  star!  Ilie  pupil,  gi\c  the  liirils 
to  d<'\i'liip  (he  interest  which  \\\\\  spontaneously  lead 
the  eliilil  into  tile  habit.  Why  should  not  every  little 
item  of  geological  change,  showing  itself  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  roadside  and  along  theeiuinlry,  be  repurlid 
and  watched  systematically;  Why  slioiild  not  all  the 
flowers  and  even  weeds  along  the  roadside  be  iirought 
to  tli(>  schoolroom  a.nd  examin<'d  and  named  (  Why 
should  not  till'  life  histories  of  the  more  interesting  of 
them  lie  olisei\-ed  and  occasionally  reported  orally  and 
in  writing  !  That  would  be  making  some  use  of  speech 
as  well.  Some  prefer  to  have  essays  written  on  highly 
abstract  subjects  before  the  rhild  can  re.illy  manage  to 
string  abstract  concejitions  logically  together.  JJut  the 
descrijition  of  an  observation  is  always  the  most  simple 
exercise  for  the  youthfid  wi'iter. 


For  tlie  Review.] 


A  Plant  Lesson. 


Mosses. 

Teachki!.  For  next  day  I  would  like  very  much  if 
each  one  of  you  would  make  a  collection  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  mosses  you  can  find  in  a  few  minutes' 
search.  So  that  you  may  not  have  too  much  rubbish, 
just  keep  only,  say  three  single  stems  each,  which  you 
can  fold  in  a  piece  of  paper  about  three  or  four  inches 
squai'C,  anrl  lal)el. 

Scholar.     How  shall  we  know  a  moss? 

T.     You  all  know  a  mo.ss  bank. 

Chorus.     I  think  we  do. 

T.  Very  well,  go  to  such  a  bank  and  pluck  up  care- 
full}'  thiee  of  tlu^  best  looking  three  stems  you  can  find. 
Each  moss  plant  has  a  stem  with  green  leaves,  and 
some  kinds  branch  very  beautifull}'  too. 

Lichens. 

T.  I  also  wish  you  to  get  as  many  difTerent  kinds  of 
lichens  as  you  can  while  you  are  looking  for  the  mosses. 

S.      What  are  they  like  ? 

T.  Well,  I  will  tell  what  to  look  for,  and  T  shall  be 
glad  to  put  you  right  next  day  when  you  get  the  speci- 
mens. Lichens  do  not  have  stems  bearing  green  leaves 
like  the  mosses. 

They  are  not  green  looking  like  the  grasses  or  like 
ordinary  leaves,  nor  do  they  have  any  such  leaves. 
Some  of  them  look  like  mosses  a  little  in  shape  and  size. 
Some  grow  on  the  ground,  some  on  old  logs  and  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  some  on  rocks,  and  they  are  flat  sheets 
with  pi-ettily  curved  lobes,  like  leaves  except  in  color, 
and  without  any  stems  or  ribs.  Some  others  are  only 
like  crusts  or  even  stains  spreading  on  rocks  and  the 
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liark  lit'  trees.  One  grows  liki-  an  old  man's  heard  from 
the  liranelu'S  of  trees. 

S.  ( 111  I   I  know  that  one. 

T.  And   others  grow  on    the   gi-ound  seiithng  up  a 

stem  with  a  scarlet,  or  hrown  or  bhiek  cap  or  cup  on  th(' 
toil. 

S.  Oh  !   I've  seen  it  !   I've  seen  it ! 

Fvsc.i. 

T.  I  iiopp  vou  will  1)0  able  to  distinguish  the  lichens 
from  the  fungi. 

S.      What  are  fungi  'I 

T.  Fungi  are  the  toadstools,  niushroonis,  soft  thing 
growing  on  old  logs  and  on  the  ground  which  are  not 
like  other  lichens  or  mosses.  We  will  collect  some  of 
them  some  time  ;  but  for  to-morrow  see  if  you  can  dis- 
tinguish mosses  and  licliens,  and  see  how  many  different 
kinds  you  can  bring. 

S.     ISIust  we  know  the  names  of  them  1 

T.  (),  no  !  You  can  call  them  any  name  you  like, 
whatever  you  think  suits  them  best,  until  we  get  the 
proper  name.  But  you  must  remember  that  there  are 
so  many  of  these  little  plants  that  very  few  teachers 
can  give  the  proper  name  for  them.  We  can  give  them 
our  own  name  in  the  meantime,  and  examine  them  so 
as  to  know  them  and  as  much  about  them  as  we  can  see 
ourselves. 


For  tiie  Review.] 

The  Study  of  the  Earthworm. 
LuMBRicus  Terrestris,   Linn. 

Earthworms  are  slow,  ugly,  slimy  creatures.  This 
is  the  popular  verdict ;  yet  the  earthworm  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest,  whether  we  regard  its  struc- 
ture or  the  part  wliich  it  plays  in  nature.  Let  us  first 
notice  its  structure. 

The  earthworm  is  made  of  not  very  substantial  ma- 
terials, as  is  proved  by  placing  one  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  when  it  soon  dries  up,  leaving  only  a  lump  of  earth. 
Upon  examination  tlie  worm  is  seen  to  consist  of  joints 
or  rings,  i.  a.,  it  is  articulated,  or  belongs  to  the  branch 
of  the  animal  kingdom  known  ivs  the  Artimlafa.  This 
branch  includes  also  the  insects,  and  the  crustaceans, 
such  as  lobsters  and  crabs,  all  of  which  have  ringed  or 
jointed  Iwdies.  While,  however,  the  insects  have  a 
rather  hard  or  horny  body,  and  the  crustaceans  a  still 
harder  crust  or  shell,  the  bod)^  of  the  worm  is  membran- 
ous. AVhile,  again,  tlie  insects  and  crustaceans  ha^■e 
numerous  appendages,  such  as  antenna',  legs,  etc.,  the 
earthworms  have  no  appendages,  at  leiist  none  that  are 
jointed.  In  this  respect  they  difleralso  from  the  marine 
worms,  whose  bodies  often  bear  numerous  bristles,  as 
well  as  external  breathing  organs.    The  numVier  of  rings 


in  worms  is  also  much  larger  than  in  the  other  groups, 
and  are  all  essentially  alike.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
rings,  which  can  be  separatc-d  or  brought  tiigether  by 
nmscular  action,  that  the  earthworm  moves,  b -ing 
assisted  liy  small  rasps  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 
The  interior  organs  ar(V  rather  numerous,  including 
pharynx,  crop,  gizzard,  stomach,  liver  and  intestine. 
The  worm  cats  liy  suction,  swallowing  earth,  wliich 
passes  through  its  boily.  "uly  a  few  pebbles  being  re- 
tained to  help  grind  the  food  in  the  gizzard,  and  retain- 
ing all  the  oiganic  matt(>r.  The  tail  end  of  a  worm  is 
not  very  dilTerent  from  the  head  end.  Eyes  it  has  none, 
but  it  probably  has  a  sense  of  light.  Tt  also  has  a  sense 
of  smell  and  taste.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  earth- 
worm is  comparatively  low  in  oi'ganization.  It  has 
many  organs  with  but  few-  functions,  and  a  multiplica- 
tion of  parts  without  corresponding  differences  in  struc- 
ture, a  feature  which  marks  its  low  rank.  A\'orms  are 
lioth  inhabitants  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land.  Their  dis- 
tribution is  cosmop(.)litan.  The  nervous  system  is  such 
that  one  portion  of  the  Ixidy  is  as  equally  sensitive  as 
other  parts.  Earthworms  form  one  of  the  foods  of  birds. 
They  breath  by  the  air  passing  through  the  skin,  and 
communicating  with  a  large  number  of  blood  vessels. 

I  will  now  notice  the  work  of  worms,  and  whether 
they  were  made  in  vain.  As  I  said  above,  they  pass 
earth  through  their  bodies,  which  is  secreted  in  the 
form  of  castings.  Hensen  says  there  must  exist  53,767 
worms  in  an  acre.  This  is  calculated  as  the  number  in 
a  garden  (see  Darwin's  "  Vegetable  Mould  ''  ),  but  in  a 
corn  field  the  number  of  worms  would  be  greatly  les- 
sened. Suppose  all  these  worms  to  be  swallowing  and 
secreting  earth,  one  can  see  that  their  work  in  nature 
is  not  small.  They  fertilize  the  ground,  making  a  rich 
sediment  which  is  so  necessary  to  plants.  They  also, 
by  their  burrows,  help  to  loosen  the  soil  and  make  it 
permeable  to  air  and  watei-,  which  act  on  tlie  bed  rock 
and  make  the  ground  a  great  deal  more  open.  VV'orms, 
we  now  perceive,  are  not  useless,  nor  uninteresting.  Tt 
is  a  study  of  endless  length  to  fully  understand  their 
great  work  in  nature.  (Jeo.  ^^  .  D.mlkv. 

Fi-edericton,  N.  B. 


The  school  work  which  has  the  seeds  of  growth  in  it 
is  that  which  the  child  liimsclf  does.  Art  is  naught, 
device  is  naught,  if  it  does  not  secure  the  exercise  of  the 
child's  observation,  of  his  memory,  liis  judgment,  his 
reason,  or  his  will,  in  a  iirojier  way.  The  function  of 
the  teacher  reaches  its  truest  fulfilment  when  it  con- 
sists in  suggestion  of  things  to  be  done,  and  in  encour- 
agement to  doing  them.  True  teaching  consists  in 
directing,  stimulating,  and  guiding.  Who  does  more, 
does  wrong.  Mere  telling  is  a  long  remove  from  teach- 
ing, and  yet  it  pixsses  for  such  in  many  a  school-room. — 
Iowa  Schools. 
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An  Outline  of  Phytobiology. 

Willi     Sjuridi     li'ifrrrilli-    to    fin    Slmll/   nf    its    I'mhlriilfi  hi/  l.mill 

lioliiiti.sls.    (itiil  .S'i(f/(/c.s7/()iiN  fur  II   liiiiliiiliiiil  Siirrri/  of 

Aftiditiii    PIdiils,  1)1/     ir.    /•'.   (iiiiiiiiiii.    .)/.    .1. 

(Rend  befoiv  the  N.  B.  N'atmal  History  Society,  Jimo  I,  isar)). 


SECONl>     l^AWER. 

ADAPTATIONS    OF    PLANTS    TO    LOCOMOTION. 

Ill  tlio  fii-st  i>;iiiei-  lit'  tliis  sci-ios,  Pli vtoliii)loi;-_v  *  was 
dotiiioil,  its  irlatiotis  to  otluT  ilciuirtmeiits  ot'lmtaiiy  were 
rxjilaiiieil  ami  divisions  wei'e  proposed  for  its  ti-eatineut. 
Ill  taking  up  these  divisions  it  is  not  needful  to  hold  to 
tiie  order  there  given  ;  and  T  have  decided  to  treat  first 
the  one  whieli  1  tliink  will  prove  of  the  greatest  use  and 
interest  to  onr  l)otanists.  Tiiis  is  the  adaptations  of  plants 
to  loeoniotion.  Its  relation  to  other  topics  of  the  series  is 
shown  in  tiie  following  synopsis,  which,  as  already  em- 
phasized, outlines  a  convenient  rather  than  a  logical  treat- 
ment of  the  entire  subject. 

Introduction  anil  Classification.      I'nlilishnl  hi  /!iil/i  Im  Xn.  A  II. 

A.  Adaptations  of  Plants  to  Inorganic  Nature  :  In  In'  /iri-/Mir<i/. 

B.  Adaptations  of  Plants  to  other  Organic  Beings;  to  hn prepared. 

C.  Adaptions  of  Plants  to  Keproduction :   171  pri'parnt'um. 

D.  Adaptions  of  Plants  to  Locomotion. :   the  preisi'tit  pnprr. 

E.  The  Biological  Groups  of  Plants:   in  preparatiun. 

F.  Tlie  Climatic  Groups  of  Plants:   to  he  prepared. 

G.  A  Summary  of  the  Biological  Characteristics  of  the  Vegeta- 

tion of  Acadia  :   to  he  prepared.^ 

Introductory. 

There  are  live  great  primal  necessities  common  to  all 
living  beings :  nutrition,  growth,  protection,  locomotion, 
reproduction.  Of  these,  locomotion,  our  present  subject, 
is  not  less  important  than  the  others,  while  it  exceeds 
them  all  in  the  elaboration  of  adaptations  to  bring  the 
plant  into  relation  with  its  environment.     Viewing  loco- 

*In  the  first  paper  (p.  4,  footnote)  I  said  this  term  had  not  been  Ijefore  used,  so 
far  as  I  was  aware,  Tlie  editors  of  the  Botanical  Gazette  (1895)  have  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  oecui-s  in  the  Ceutury  Dictionary,  and  Mr. 
F.  L.  Sargent  of  CanibridKe  leminds  uie  that  it  is  used  by  Lubbock  in  the  title  of  a 
paper  of  his  upon  Seeds  and  Seedlings,  published  in  the  Trans  Linn  Society  for 
18SG.    It  would  have  been  strange  if  so  fitting  a  word  had  not  before  found  use. 

f  This  is  the  original  outline  proposed  in  the  first  paper,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  closely  to  adhere.  A  more  logical  arrangement,  and  one  which  I  shall 
I'robably  adopt,  is  as  follows:  Adaptations  of  Plants  to  J.  ^utl■it^on;  B.  Orowlh: 
C.  Pioteclion;  D.  Locomotion:  E.  Kepmduction.  F.  HioUigical  Grouiis;  G.  History 
and  Distribution:  H.  Philosiiphiral  iyiimmuri/;  I.  nummary  of  Biological  Charac- 
teristics of  Acadian  Flora. 

I  may  here  also  empha.size  such  distinction  as  exists  between  Physiology  and 
Biology,  though  they  merge  tt.gether  at  many  points.  Physiology  has  to  do  with 
the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  operations,  chiefly  internal,  of  living  beings,  while 
Biology  treats  of  their  relations  to  the  external  world. 


motion  in  a  broad  way,  we  find  that  it  must  be  provid 
for  in  both  animals  and  plants  for  the  following  rca8ffl|''^ 

1.  'I'll  |iir\cnl  oMTcfowiling,  so  as  to  allow  c;!!')!  iiiilividiL,n 
rniiiigli  space  for  ils  (lexciopnienl.  Hill)' 

J.    I\)  effect  llie  union  of  llic  sexes.  •l. 

In  addition  it  secures  to  tiiem  the  following  adviLl 
tages,  and  these  are  of  vast  importance  in  the  struffllliti 
for  c.Kistenee.  H  ' 

.'!.  To  give  the  new  individuals  o]>poitvniity  to  develop  nmtk 
en\  ifonment  somewhat  diU'eieiit  from  that  of  the  iiarents,  tlnil 
promoting  vigor  iind  viiriahility,  the  two  (|iialities  upon  whip 
progressive  development  in  evolution  depends.  Uji 

4.   To  mix  individuals  derived  from  different  enviroiniientfli 
that   cross-fertilization    may  occur    lietweeii    ]ilanls    of   differ'I 
stock,  thus   promoting    i"    'hi^    offspring   the  advantageous  vi, 
and  varia))ility. 

,5.   To  alloNv  a  race   to   move   to  new   localities  as  it  exhai) 
certain  essentials  in  the  old. 


i  m 


For  the  animal  world  should  be  added  to  these, 
escape  from  enemies,  a  condition  which  plants  mi 
otherwise  work  out. 

Among  animals,  all  of  these  advantages  are  seem 
to  them  by  the  power  of  independent  movement  whi 
they  nearly  all  possess ;  but  among  plants,  which  la 
this  power,  the   same  end   must  be   attained  in  a  tota 
different  way.     One  of  the  most  fundamental  diftereii- 
between  animals  and   plants  consists  in  this,  that  pla 
being  nourished  by  inorganic  materials  which  are  broug 
to  them  by  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  or.of  wa 
in  the  soil,  have  not  needed  to  move  for  the  greatest 
all  necessities,  that  of  food ;  their  cells  have  according 
built  up  of  the  firm  non-contractile  cellulose  and  its  d€ 
vatives,  a  supporting  skeleton  capable  of  great   size  a!] 
strength,  but  not  of  motion  ;  while  animals,  living  u{ 
otlicr  organized  beings,  which  they  must  go  in  search 
pursuit  of,  have  formed  a  contractile  substance,  muscuj 
fibre,  and  the  presence  of  this  gives  a  muscular  syst 
and  the  possibility  of  locomotion  to  even  the  largest  a 
mals.     Yet  that  plants  do  in  some  way  secure  locomot  i 
is  very  clear.     One  has  only  to  recall  the  rapid  spread  a 
great  range  of  weeds,  or  the  world-wide  distribution  i 
many  water-plants.     Indeed,  taken  as  a  w  hole,  it  is  p- 
bable    that  the  aggregate  locomotive  accomplishments t 
phints  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  animals,  even  thou 
they  are  less  rapid,  less  striking,  less  well-known.     H 
then,  it  is  now  our  task  to  inquire,  does  it  come  to  p- 
that  plants,  themselves  incapable  of  independent  locor 
tion,  yet  so  perfectly  secure  it?     The  answer  is  in  essei 
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!  Ill- :  It  is  secured  to  them  by  the  separation  of  small  parts 

/    'heir  substance  capable  of  reproduction,  and  the  adjust- 

■   '  (i7i   these  of  structures  adapted  to  utilize  the  various 

motive  forces  of  nature.  Tlie  end  is  tliiis  as  certainly 
lUaiiicd  us  among  animals ;  there  is  hnt  a  difference  in 
ilic-    niclliuil.      Instead   nt'  the  aihdts   niovinLC,  the  small 

's  mcivi' ;  instead  ol  hy  internal  powers  it  is  by  nlili/.a- 
of  those  other  ageneies  whieh  do  move. 

I )('  the  five  needs  tor  locomotion  above-mentioned,  the 
liiid,  fonrth  and  fifth  can  be  secured  along  with  tiie  first, 
iiid  indeed  in  the  animal  world  all  five  arc  ensnred  by  the 
Dower  of  independent  movement ;  but  among  the  higher 
ithints,  I  lie  first  and  second  reipiire  distinct  methods.  In 
:he  first  case,  that  of  simple  scattering  to  prevent  over- 
rowding,  the  problem  is  simi)ly  to  remove  to  a  consider- 
ihle  distance,  and  iircferubly  to  fa\orable  situations, 
reproductive  parts  of  a  plants ;  in  the  second  case,  that 
)f  effecting  union  of  the  sexes,  /.  e.,  union  of  pollen  and 
ivule,  the  problem  is  more  difficult,  for  not  only  are  the 
ertilizing  elements  to  be  removed  to  a  distance,  but  they 
ire  to  be  deposited  in  a  special  position,  i.  c,  the  male  is 
lot  simply  to  be  carried  awa}-  froiu  its  producing  struc- 
:ure,  the  anther,  but  it  is  to  be  deposited  on  a  special  part 
)f  the  female  organ,  the  stigma,  and  the  problem  is  made 
he  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  cross-fertilization  being 
ibsolutely  more  advantageous  than  self-fertilization  in 
latnre  in  the  closeness  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  it 
las  to  be  provided  that  the  carrying  of  the  pollen  shall 
16  to  the  stigma  of  another  plant.  Hence  come  the 
idaptations  to  cross-fertilization,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
ion  of  the  ffower,  with  its  colors,  odor,  nectar  and  varied 
orms,  the  whole  affording  us  the  most  splendid  example  of 
idaptation  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Tliis 
livision  of  locomotion  is,  however,  so  large  and  important 
bat  although  it  belongs  logically  in  the  present  paper  it 
nust  receive  separate  treatment,  and  it  will  be  considered 
n  a  future  paper  of  this  series  along  with  "  adaptations  to 
•eproduction  ; "  at  present  we  devote  our  attention  to 
ocomotion  of  plants  as  scattering  them  through  space. 

Let  us  understand  clearly  the  mechanical  problem  in- 
.'olved.  A  piece  of  matter  endowed  with  life,  and  having 
size  and  weight,  must  be  moved  through  a  considei-ahle 
space  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  it.  Only  a  very 
iniited  movement  can  be  effected  b}-  the  plant  itself,  so 
hat  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  moviTnent  nuist 
je  eflected  b}'  outside  agencies.  IIow,  then,  can  the 
)!ant  effect  movement,  and  what  are  the  forces  in  nature 
)utside  of  the  organism  capable  of  moving  ponderable 
natter? 

The  former  can  occur  through 

f.      Independent  aniiuiil-like  movement. 
1  r.      Extension  away  of  parts  by  growtli. 
III.      Locomotion  by  movements  of  ripening  tis.sues. 


Tlie  latter  are 

IV.  Currents  of  air. 

V.  Currents  of  water. 

VI.  .Mov(Mnent  of  animals. 

VTI.  (iravitation. 

Of  these,  gravitation  is  of  little  importaiu'C  since  it  can 
only  effect  nH)vement  downwards  and  not  laterally.  As 
to  the  others  aside  from  the  first,  which  uses  simply  tlie 
contractile  power  of  jirotoplasm,  some  mehanical  arrange- 
ments must  be  provided  so  that  the  part  may  be  brouglit 
into  contact  with  the  moving  power,  and  be  moved  by  it. 
This  is  in  brief  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  new 
individuals  at  the  ends  of  runner.s,  etc.,  in  the  second  case, 
b}'  the  drying  or  ripening  of  ti.ssnes  under  tension,  and 
their  final  release  in  the  third,  by  formation  of  wings  or 
[ilumes  in  the  fourth,  and  of  floats  in  the  fifth,  and  linallj- 
by  the  develoimient  of  hooks  or-sticky  coats,  or  of  edible 
fruits,  enclosing  seeds  protected  from  digestion  in  the 
sixtli ;  of  course  all  kinds  of  combinations  and  gradations 
of  these  methods  occur.  The  principles  of  these  arrange- 
ments we  must  discuss  in  some  detail. 

We  must  consider  ne.xt  what  parts  of  [ilants  can  best 
be  locomoted.  Excepting  in  the  fii'st  and  second,  where 
growth  and  locomotion  go  on  together,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  part  shall  l)e  capable  of  reproducing  the  organism 
that  it  can  hold  its  life  for  a  time  in  suspension,  that  it 
shall  carry  nourishment  to  give  it  a  start  in  its  growth, 
and  that  preferably  it  shall  be  small  and  light.  In  some 
cases,  especially  in  the  lowest  cryptogamic  water  plants, 
these  qualities  reside  in  the  entire  organism,  and  these 
move  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  higher  land  plants  there  have 
been  developed  special  structures  which  combine  these 
qualities ;  these  are  in  some  cases,  buds,  in  others  spores, 
and  most  imporant  of  all,  seeds.  Buds  usually  have  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  able  long  to  retain  vitality 
after  separation  from  the  parent  plant,  but  seeds  can 
retain  their  life  for  much  longer  periods  and  during  long 
transportation,  and  it  is  in  them  that  we  find  by  far  the 
most  perfect  arrangements  for  locomotion.  Indeed  the 
seed  is  what  it  is,  chiefly  because  it  is  the  locomotive 
stage  of  the  plant. 

The  seed  is,  in  origin,  a  fertilized  ovule.  The  flower 
is  itself  a  structure  for  securing  hxromotion,  the  locomotion 
of  the  male  to  the  female  and  all  of  its  parts  and  colors 
and  odors,  etc.,  are  adaptations  to  this  end.  Immediately 
after  the  act  of  fertilization  all  of  the  accessor}'  parts, 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  style  and  stigma,  become  useless, 
and  they  either  witfier  and  drop  off,  or  else  tlu^y  may 
be  retained  and  mad<^  of  use  to  help  form  the  various 
structures,  which  the  seed  needs  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  moving  agencies;  tlius  any  of  them  may 
form  wing.s,  plumes,  floats,  ho(dis,  pulps,  etc.  In  all  such 
cases  the  seed  itself  has  no  disseminating  structures  of 
its  own  —  those  of  the  fruit  are  sufficient.  This  occurs 
commonly  in  few  or  single-seeded  fruits,  which  are 
independent  and  where  the  entire  structure  ripens  or  is 
carried    off.      But  in   fruits   containing  many   seeds,  the 
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fruit  romains  on  the  plant  until  all  pceds  arc  ripo,  an(l 
I'lU'li  soi'il  has  sumo  arranu-cnu-nt  for  lofoniotion  by  itsoU". 
From  a  liiolo_j,-icat  jKHnt  of  view  it  docs  not  matter 
in  tlio  least  from  what  part  the  (lisseminatiii,;;-  stnu-turcs 
are  ili'volojiod,  hnl  from  tlio  morpholoii'ical  side  it  is  very 
important  to  traee  the  exaet  strnetural  ori,i,nn  ()f  oaeh 
peeidiarity.  It  is  soon  apparent  that  the  same  hiolou-ieal 
end  may  he  attained  in  the  most  diverse  morplioio,i,neal 
wavs;  a  wint^  may  he  eitlier  hraet,  ealyx,  wall  of  ovary, 
or  "outicrowth  of  the  seed  eoat  ;  the  pulp  of  a  fruit  may 
he  hraet,  receptacle,  calyx,  ovaiy.  placenta,  hairs  or 
seed-coat,  and  so  on.  Any  available  structure  whatever 
niav  be  expected  to  he  utilized  for  the  formation  of  a 
useful  feature.  What  it  is  wliich  determines^  what 
particular  morphological  iiart  shall  bo  employed  in  any 
si-iven  case,  is  usually  unknown,  hut  there  can  lie  no  doubt 
tiiat  in  «>-eneral  it  is  determined  by  the  fundamental 
principle  "of  least  resistance  —  the  most  available  or  the 
most  easily  modified  structure  is  led  by  the  adaptive 
forces  along  the  easiest  lines,  and  the  result  is  the  structure 
as  we  have  it. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  in  the  study  of  locomotion 
as  elsewhere  in  phytobiology,  to  distinguish  that  wliich 
has  been  adapted  from  that  which    is   incidental.     All 
gradations  between  these  occur.     Without  doubt  in  very 
manv  cases  the  adapted  has  originated  in  the  incidental. 
Thus  the  presence  of  a  wing  on  a  seed  is  a  case  of  gradual 
adaptation    to    wind-locomotion,    and    the    principle    of 
natural  selection  explains  very  well  how  adaptation  may 
have   been    perfected.       On    the    other    haiul    the^  wide 
locomotion  which  willows  secure  by  the  floating  of  their 
brittle  and  wind-broken  twigs  is  incidental,  though  it  is 
easy  to    understand  that   if  it    were    worth    while   this 
mode    of  locomotion  could  be  improved  and  perfected. 
Examples    of    structure    just  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
adapted  and  incidental  are  found  in  some  of  the  modes 
of  vegetative  locomotion  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  of  other  natural  phenomena, 
the  facts  of  locomotion  have  long  been  known,  but  it  is 
oidy  iu  this  century  that  the  philosophical  significance 
of  "the  facts  has  been  understood.  That  seeds  are 
scattered  by  wind  and  animals  is  plain  lo  observation ; 
but  to  know  that  plants  derive  advantage  from  this,  and 
that  the  advantage  in  the  keen  struggle  for  life  to  which 
they  are  exposed  may  explain  the  perfecting  of  the 
adaptations  to  secure  the  locomotion,  this  is  knowledge 
which  has  been  gained  slowly  and  has  been  made  possible 
onlv  bv  the  light  thrown  upon  all  organic  processes  by 
the  principle  ot  evolution. 

The  classical  work  on  locomotion  of  plants  is  Fricdcrich 
Hildebrand's  "Die  Verbreitungsmittel  der  Pflanzen," 
(The  Dissemination-methods  of  Plants),  published  in 
Leipzig,  in  1873.  This  work  sums  up  the  subject  most 
admirably  and  is  characterized  by  philosophical  treatment, 
richness  in  facts  and  judicious  selection  in  illustration. 
Xo  work  has  yet  superseded  it,  and  all  students  since  its 
appearance  have   based    their  studies  upon    it.     I  have 


myself   made    free    us(>  of  it  in   the  ]irepaiation   i 
paper.      Harwiii    lias   much   to  say  on   this  sulijcil 
"Origin   of   Spc 
iMacLcod,     and 
the    subject. 


f  this 
ill  the 
■ies."  Since  tlieii  llildcbraiid,  lliitli, 
very  Tiiaiiy  others  have  worked  on 
Mai'Lcod  lias  published  a  must  useful 
libliography  of  publications  on  disseminalioii  from  \Sl-\ 
to  ISi'lO  (in"  liolanish  .laarbock,  (ilient,  18!)!.)  Finally, 
Kerner,  in  his  "  I'tlanzcnlcben,"'  (l^^'ig'ish  translation  by 
Oliver,)  has  given  us  a  most  valuable  though  popular 
discussion,  richly  illusti-ated,  and  Lubbock  has  given  a 
good  summary  in  bis  "Flowers,  Fi'uits  and  Tjt'a\'c^.'" 
The  present  paprr  is  designeil  not  to  drsrribc  I  lie  farts 
alrt'ady  so  well  set  foi-tb  in  these  works,  but  to  rednrc 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  detinite  jjrinciples  which 
will  make  more  easy  an  cthjective  knowledge  of  the 
subjet't  and  guide  our  local  botanists  in  fiirtlier  stmru'S 
into  the  subject. 

PRINCIPLES    CF    THE    MODES    OF    LOCOMOTION    OF    PLANTS 
I.     Independent  Animal-Like  Movement. 

Since  plants  lack  altogether  muscular  fibre,  it  is  only 
possible  for  independent  automatic  locomotion  to  occur 
where  the  contractile  power  of  the  protoplasm  itself  can 
be  utilized.  This  occurs  only  in  unicellular  or  very  few 
celled  organisms,  i.  e.,  only  in  the  lowest  and  smallest 
plants.  Many  of  the  lower  algse  produces  spores,  (called 
zoospcu'cs)  which  can  swim  freely  through  the  water  by 
means  of  cilia  or  flagelhe,  precisely  as  aniiuals  of  an 
equivalent  grade  do.  The  Diatoms  move  l)y  use  of 
protoplasmic  iilaments,  and  some  filamentus  alg:e,  the 
Oscillarise,  by  vibrating  movements  of  their  rod-like 
structure.  Among  land  plants,  some  of  the  slime-moidd 
orMyxomycetes,  can  creep  over  damp  surfaces  precisely  as 
the  animal  amceba  does,  i.  e.,  by  continually  causing  its 
very  plastic  substance  to  flow  in  a  constant  direction. 
No  higher  land  plants  whatever  have  the  power  of 
independent  locomotion. 

II.     Extension  Away  op  Parts  by  Growth. 

In  the  higher  plants,  a  branching  root  and  stem 
system  prevails,  each  part  of  which  grows  only  at  or 
near  its  tip.  By  sending  out  these  growing  parts  laterally 
and  allowing  them  at  a  greater  or  less  clistance  to  turn 
upward  and  grow  into  an  erect  jilant,  or  to  send  ofi 
an  erect  plant  by  branching,  an  effective  and  rapid 
though  not  extensive  locomotion  can  be  brought  ab<iut. 
The  connecting  part  may  subsequently  die,  leaving  them 
independent.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  lateral' 
oTowing  parts  may  act. 

1.  Horizontal  underground  roots  and  rhizones,  more  or  Icsf 
long  and  slender,  may  send  up  new  plants  (called  "  suckers  " 
from  adventitious  and  axillary  buds  respectively.  Examples  ol 
the  former  are  Blackberry,  xiscli'pias  Cornuti,  etc.,  and  of  tlw 
latter,  TrUirnm  rcpens,  Achilhvd  niiUrfdHiim,  and  many  others 
The  .same  method  occurs  abundantly  in  water  plants.  I 
incidently  Ijrings  about  the  formation  of  turf,  and  makes  somi 
plants  very  ditKcult  to  exterminate  when  they  become  "  weeds. 
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2.      Offsets  jvnrl    runners  above  ground  form  new  plants  at 

111  ir-  tips.  The  Housclccks  (Si't/nm),  LiMin  rardimdis,  .show 
III'  former,  and  the.  Stniwherrv,  Pulmilillii  ii.iiKi'riixi,  etc.,  the 
li  ttT  method. 

•i.      Slen(h-r  stems  or  brani^hes  bend   over  and  take  root  and 
1 1 II luce  a  new  phmt  at    their  tips  forniiiiir  "  stolons;"  such  are 
lie  species  of  Kubus. 

I.  Pl.iuts  in  wliieh  t!ie  main  stein  creeps  horizontally  eitiier 
M  ii\i'  or  lielow  i;roun<l  and  in  wliieli  the  old   ])arts  die  behind  as 

new  uiUance,  attain  locomotion  by  the  very  act  of  growth. 
i      I1-;    .uid    Solomon's    Seal    are    examples.      Such    plants    may 

II. -li  anil  after  a  time  by  the  death  of  the  old  connecting  parts 
i;  I  >■  give  rise  to  several  independent  individuals.  In  the  tropics 
1 1 !■  i-e  are  epiphytic  plants  which  creep  along  the  stems  of  ti'eos 
III  I   ha\i'  this  same  habit,  such  as  I'litlms. 

'k  Jlulbs  may  be  drawn  away  from  their  ])roducing  plants 
ii\  the  shortening  of  lateral  roots.  Many  bulb  plants  which 
I  I  111  small  side  bullis,  send  out  from  them,  horizontally,  slender 
nil 'IS.  Later,  the  connection  of  bulb  with  the  old  plant  is 
M  \tred,  the  roots  shorten  and  draw  away  bull)  from  pl.int. 
< hiiitlioiiidiim  tnitdus  anil  Tidipa  aylvestris  are  examples. 

ti.  \\\  inclined  stem' may  develop  aerial  roots  called  "stilt 
II II  lis,"  by  which  it  is  nourished  and  suiiported  several  feet  from 
ill  ground:  in  time  the  old  stem  and  roots  die  behind  and  the 
jii  lilt  continuing  to  grow  and  produce  new  roots,  the  plant  thus 
p'  I  ures  movement  from  place  to  place.  None  of  our  plants  do 
ilii~-    but    it    occurs    in     many    of     those    of    the     tro])ics.        A 

I lilication  of  this  habit,  in  that  the  old  parts  continue  to  grow, 

III  !(•  is  profuse   branching,   and   the  roots  thicken   uji  to  stems, 
^1    IS  us  the  habit  of  the  banyan. 

Til  ndditioti  to  the  fonnation  of  new  phuits  at  the  cuds 
III  hiterally  extended  parts,  many  forms  of  separable 
iiiids,  ])ull)!ets,  branches,  etc.,  are  formed  directly 
i:i  iin  the  phu'.t,  but  these  all  are  adapted  to  being 
uttered  by  some  of  the  moving  agencies,  wind,  water, 
etc.,  and  tlicy  will  he  considered  under  these  topics. 


111.       LoCO.MllTID.V    I'.Y    MoVKMENTS   OF   KlPKNIXd   TISSUES. 

Although  tJie  skch^ton  hiiilt  up  by  jilaiits  out  of 
cellulose  and  its  dcrivativt's  is  not  contractile,  it  never- 
tliciess  is  ciipable  of  prodiK'ing  locomotive  movement  if 
ripe  iiciK'd  in  speciiil  ways.  By  this  means  citlier  slow, 
crer|iiiiu' iiiovi'inents  or  vciy  rajiid  projection  niav  I'cstilt, 
thniigli  the  resulting  locomotion  can  never  he  great.  It 
is  cietir  that  for  iirojcction,  s(>cds,  not  hiids,  nor  even  very 
liu-ht  spores  are  adapted,  :ind  the  most  efficient  seeds  for 
jirojection  are  neafly  or  (|iiitc  splierical,  smooth,  liard  and 
rafiier  heavy.     Tlic  various  mode's  are  as  lollows  : 

1.  Cell  walls  iiiav  liecome  stronglj"  liyKroscojiic,  swelling 
and  shrinking  and  altering  shape  ;is  moisture  is  aljsorbed 
and  given  up,  just  as  a  lioard  warps,  and  in  small  pieces 
the  movement  maj'  bi^  ra[>id.  Sometimes  slenrler  hyroscopic 
aims  aie  attached  to  sjiores  and  move  them  from  the 
capsule  or  even  farther,  as  in  the  spores  of  £t/iil.i/'tin)i.  In 
lV(;;fA(  /c/v.s-,  a  trojiical  orchid,  hygroscopic  hairs  force  out  the 
seeds  to  be  carried  otl'  by  the  wind.      There  are  even  a  few  seeds 


and  fruits  which  are  pushed  along  the  ground  by  the  hygroscopic 
twistings  of  some  of  their  hairs,  cei-tain  hooks  wliich  point 
backward  allowing  only  of  a  forward  motion.  Such  are  some 
species  of  Trifoliutn.  In  Arena  xterUis,  the  "  living  oat,"  this 
movement  is  very  perfect  and  may  be  somewhat  sudden.  Related 
movements  assist  in  burying  seeds  as  will  piesently  be  consideicd, 
and  in  closing  fruits  when  weather  is  unfa\orable,  and  openin" 
them  when  favorable. 

'2.  Certain  bands  of  ti.ssuc  may  ripen  under  restraint  in  a 
state  of  tension  so  that  finally,  and  more  or  less  connected  witl 
di-ying-up  or  hygroscopi<uty,  when  the  i-estraint  is  released  oi 
overcome,  the  parts  spring  suddenly  to  a  new  position  and  hurl 
out  the  seeds,  sometimes  to  a  distance  of  many  feet.  This  ma\- 
come  about  by  the  formation  of  special  elastic  unicellulai 
"  elaters  "  which  force  out  the  spores  from  the  capsule  in  man\ 
mosses.  Or  the  seeds  of  the  carjiels  may  come  to  press  harder  and 
harder  upon  the  smooth  seeds  between  them  until  these  art 
suddenly  and  swiftly  ejected,  as  one  shoots  a  bean  or  nut  from 
between  the  fingers,  as  in  some  stemmed  violets.  Or  the  styles 
may  ripen  on  an  elongated  receptacle  forming  springs  to  hurl 
away  ovary  or  seeds  as  in  the  genus  Geranium.  Or  the  carpels 
under  spiral  tension  bui'st  all  apart  from  one  another  as  in  inanj 
Euphorbiacea',  in  some  cases  as  the  castor  bean,  or  better  thr 
West  Indian  "  sand  box,"  bursting  with  a  loud  report  and 
hurling  the  seed  many  feet.  Or  two-valved  pods  may  sjilit 
suddenly  by  the  independent  rolling  up  of  the  two  valves,  as  in 
some  vetches  and  lujiines. 

3.  Soft  fruits  may  become  strongly  turgescent,  i.  c..,  gorged 
with  water  in  their  inner  and  dry  on  their  outer  parts,  until 
finally  they  explode  at  the  weakest  point  and  shoot  out  the  seed. 
This  hajjpens  in  fruits  with  valves,  in  which  case  the  lattei 
usually  suddenly  curl  up  and  throwing  off  the  seed,  as  in 
Invpatiens,  and  many  Cruciferie,  or  the  entire  pulpy  interior  may 
become  turgescent  under  a  finn  skin,  as  in  some  Cucurbitacea'. 
In  the  ''  squirting  cucumber"  of  the  Levant,  pulp  and  seeds  are 
shot  through  the  opening  left  where  the  fruit  drops  from  the 
stalk,  while  in  V ydaiithera  it  bursts  along  the  sutures. 

The  [lower  of  ripening  tissues  to  produce  movement  is 
also  used  to  assist  seeds  in  self-planting,  and  to  aid 
locomotion  liy  tlie  provluction  of  tumble-weeds  and  to 
form  elastic  stalks,  all  presently  to  be  described. 

IV.       LoCOMMTlnX    1>,Y    UtII,1Z.\TIO\    of   Alli    Cl'RRENTS. 

Of  all  of  the  locomotive  forces  of  Nature,  air  currents 
are  the  most  universally  prevelant  and  easil}-  atilizahkx 
They  are  of  all  grades,  irom  the  barely  perceptible  up-aud- 
down  convection  currents  of  still  warm  days  to  great  gales. 
To  efl'ect  by  them  a  movement  from  place  to  place,  it 
is  simply  necessary  to  develop  al)out  the  seed  structures 
which  will  spread  as  great  a  surface  as  possible  in 
l>roportion  to  wciabr.  This  principle  is  worked  out  in 
various  ways  ;is  follows  : 

1.  N'arious  more  or  less  light  \egetative  .parts  capable  of 
reproduction  may  be  blown  from  a  plant  bv  strong  winds  :  such 
as  leaves  in  begonias  and  Bryoplillum,  joints  of  stem  as  in 
some  cactuses,  rosette  branches  in  some  .sedums,  small  bulblets  in 
some  lillies  and  ferns,  even  bi-ittle  twigs  as  in  willows,  though 
here  doubtless  the  locomotion  is  rather  incidental  than  develoned. 
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2.  Plants  or  their  parts  develop  large  surfaces  and  are 
rolled  l)y  the  wind  aloiij;  the  ground.  Entire  plants  curling 
their  liranehes  upward  assume  a  hull  shape,  loosen  their  hold  on 
the  soil  l>y  rotting  or  hreaking  or  pulling  out  of  the  roots  and 
are  blown  along,  rolling  over  the  ground  as  "  tumble  weeds," 
either  .scattering  their  seeds  as  they  roll,  m-  more  commonly 
coming  to  rest  and  scattering  them,  when  I'ain  gives  pi-oper 
conditions  for  their  growth.  .Such  jilants  arc  rai-e  or  wanting  in 
wooded  regions,  but  are  alnindant  on  open  plains  especially 
lho.se  with  a  long  dry  season.  The  "  Russian  thistle,"  now 
doing  so  much  damage  in  the  west,  is  a  good  tund)le-weed,  and 
I'laiitnijo  civfii-d  of  Europe,  and  possibly  th(^  "  Resurrection 
Tlant,"  of  the  south-west  is  another.  The  classical  case  of  the 
••  Rose  of  .lericho,"  of  Palestine,  must  be  given  up  as  it  only 
rar.'ly  and  accidciitly  becomes  uprooted.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  fruit  clusters  become  tumble-weeds,  as  in  some 
XTnibellifera',  and  in  some  clovers  where  the  sterile  stalks  of  a 
head  become  feathered  and  this  gi\es  a  surface  for  the  wind  to 
roll  along  the  fertile  ones.  Sometimes  the  fruit  curls  up  to  a 
helix  witb  very  tlat  spirials,  and  is  thus  rolled  along  as  in  some 
species  of  iledlcitijo,  and  there  is  pei-haps  an  approach  to  this 
structure  in  the  pods  of  the  honey  locusts  ;  or  the  single  fi-uit 
niav  become  very  large  and  loose  in  texture,  or  the  pod  very  fiat 
ami  thin,  and  be  carried  far  from  the  plant  by  the  wind  and  then 
rolled  along. 

3.  Bv  extreme  minuteness  a  relatively  large  surface  propor- 
tional to  ijulk  can  be  attained  without  special  appendages,  for 
as  a  sphere  diminishes  in  size  its  bulk  tliniinishes  relatively  more 
rapidly  than  its  surface.  Thus  very  minute  spores  can  swim  in 
the  air  like  dust,  as  do  these  of  moulds,  etc.,  and  those  of  mosses, 
ferns,  etc.,  can  easily  be  blown  to  great  distances.  Amongst 
Phanerogams  the  presence  of  a  several-celled  embryo  makes  it 
dithcult  to  reduce  them  to  so  small  a  size,  but  in  certain  orchids 
they  are  very  minute.  Plenty  of  plants  bear  tiny  seeds,  which, 
thrown  from  their  capsules  by  strong  wind  gusts,  are  by  them 
carried  considerable  distances,  as  will  be  mentioned  below. 
Sometimes  as  in  orchids,  the  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
loose  sac  containing  air  which  makes  them  much  lighter. 

4.  .Seeds  or  fruits  of  trees  develop  wings  which  either  act 
as  sails  or  else  as  ))ai-achutes,  causing  the  slow  fall  and  lience 
wider  lateral  carrying  by  the  wind.  In  all  cases  the  centre  of 
<'ravitv  of  the  seed  is  so  adjusted  that  the  fall  is  as  slow  as 
possible.  In  the  simplest  cases,  the  seed  itself  becomes  very 
flat  and  thin,  as  in  some  species  of  iris  ;  in  addition  they  may  be 
the  developement  of  a  wing  around  the  edge.  The  wings  may 
be  formed  from  a  bi-actas  in  linden,  grasses,  Cnr/iiniis  ;  from  the 
ovary  as  in  elm,  maple,  ash;  from  the  corolla  in  rai-e  cases; 
from  the  calyx  as  in  Cabiosa  ;  fi-om  the  seed  coat  as  in  fabilpa, 
pines  and  spruces. 

As  noted  wings  are  almost  confined  to  ti'ee  seeds,  since  the 
height  of  the  tree  gives  them  a  good  start  with  the  winds,  which 
would  not  Ije  true  in  liei-bs  or  low  plants. 

5.  Upon  herbs  and  low  growing,  woody  plants,  where  the 
seeds  need  not  oidy  to  be  carried  latei-ally  but  also  raised  in  the 
air,  plumes  or  tufts  of  hairs  are  developed.  Frecjuently  these 
are  such  that  the  entire  mass  forms  a  light  ball,  but  more  often 
the  Illumes  are  at  one  end,  sometimes  connected  with  the  seed 
by  a  stalk,  as  in  the  dandelion,  in  which  case  the  wdiole  structure 
keeps  an  upright  positiim  and  the  wind  may  carry  it  for  immense 
distances.  Indeed  wher.e  the  plume  spreads  out  horizontally 
and  the  seed  hangs  on  a  stalk  beneath  to  keep  the  whole 
b.-danced,   even   the  light  convection   currents  of  a  hot  sunnner 


day  may  raise  them  up  to  con.siderable  heights,  licnce  they  nuiy^ 
be  widely  spread.  These  light  plumes  form  the  most  etlicient  of 
all  the  modes  of  loroiiiotion.  Most  weeds  owe  a  part  at  least,  of 
their  success  to  it,  and  the  family  Composita"  owes  its  gnui 
predominance  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  collection  of  tin 
flowers  into  heads  and  their  protection  by  the  involence  has  srt 
free  the  calyx  to  form  the  pappus,  giving  to  each  single  .seed  one 
of  the  most  effectiv(r  of  known  disseminating  structures. 

The  plmne  or  hairs  may  b(^  formed  of  the  sterile  Howei-  stalks 
of  a  cluster,  as  in  the  "smoke  bush  ;"  from  the  fruit  stalk  as  in 
Typha  ;  from  the  calyx  as  in  composita^,  from  the  style  as  in 
(/eiim  mill  CIriiiiilix  \  from  the  wall  of  the  ovai'y  ;  from  the  .se<-il- 
coats  as  in  cotton  and  milkweeds;  from  the  funiculus  as  in 
willows.  In  rar(^  cases  the  lili-o  vascular  forms  after  decay  of 
the  soft  tissue  a  light  frame  easily  blown  away. 

G.  The  stalks  of  seed-pods  may  ripen  elastically  so  that 
when  gusts  of  wind  shake  the  pods,  the  seeds  are  bulled  out 
especially  by  the  recoil.  In  these  cases,  the  seeds,  wliich  air 
small  and  smooth,  are  early  loosened  in  the  pods  and  the  lattn 
open  not  at  the  bottom  or  along  the  sides  but  at  the  top,  and  in 
such  a  w\ay  that  they  form  smooth  grooves  along  which  the 
seeds  are  guided  as  they  are  hurled  out  at  such  an  angle  that 
they  are  sent  to  the  greatest  distance.  This  is  (me  of  the 
commonest  modes  of  locomotion  among  herbs,  and  occurs 
a'^cording  to  Hildebrand  in  Si-rophilariacerc,  Campannlann , 
Papaveracm;  Primulacecf,  Caryophi/Uacefp,.  It  may  be  well 
seen  in  the  common  poppies.  This  shaking  of  the  stalks  and  , 
their  sudden  recoil  may  be  brought  about  also  by  passing  animals,  ■ 
and  probably  the  bladdery  pods  of  some  plants  as  staphyllea,  ! 
etc.,  may  assist  this  mode  of  locomotion  by  giving  the  wind  a 
larger  surface  to  work  against. 

The  wind  may  also  assist  in  locomotion  by  driving- 
floating  seeds  over  lakes  or  the  ocean  either  by  blowing 
directly  against  them,  or  by  creating  surface  cnrrents 
which  carry  them. 

V.     Locomotion  by  W.vtek  Currisnts. 

To  utilize  the  movement  of  water  currents  for 
locomotion,  it  is  needful  that  the  parts  to  be  scattered 
sliall  float,  and  be  able  to  resist  decay  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  finally  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  flt)ating  is 
usually  eflected  by  the  development  of  air-hoidiiig  tissue. 
Water  currents  are  of  three  kinds:  I.  Those  caused  by 
falling  rain,  l)oth  as  it  falls  and  as  it  runs  along  the 
ground  ;  2.  Those  caused  by  wind  on  non-flowing  water  ; 
3.  Those  of  flowing  water.  "^  Of  these  the  first  and  second 
are  not  of  iinicii  importance,  and  there  is  j.robidy  more  of 
the  incidental  than  of  adaptation  in  the  Inronn.tioii  flu^y 
efl'ect  ;   the  (bird  is  more  eflicient. 

Tlie  various  tyiies  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Seeds  or  fruits  of  wind-scattered  land-plants  are  very 
light,  and  when  .-iccidently  they  fall  in  water,  they  float,  and 
may  be  carried  far.  But  they  rarely  reach  conditions  favorable 
to  germinatiim  and  hence  this  incidental  method  is  of  little 
value.  It  may,  however,  explain  the  reported  fact  that  some 
heavy  nut  tre(-s  which  are  migrating  noi'thward,  are  found  upon 
branches  of  the  St.  John  which  flow  from  the  south  .-uid  not  on 
those  flowing  from  the  north. 
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2.  Floods  may  tear  out  root-stalks,  fruits  and  otlier  parts 
f  plants  and  carry  tlicni  to  situations  in  which  they  can  grow 
dien  the  floods  suljsidc,  hut  here,  also,  we  can  lia\f  no  adapta- 
ion  —  onl}'  incidental  locomotion. 

3.  Entire  plants  or  their  vegetative  parts  may  he  carried  hy 
urrents.  Tliis  occurs  with  many  algre.  The  plant  may  let  go 
ts  hold  on  the  hottoni,  Hoat  down  stream  and  later  take  root 
gain,  as  in  Xmtlurtium  lacustre  :  or  it  may  float  normally 
IniinLchout  its  life  as  in  Lemna  and  Saivinia,  thi'  water  liyaeinth 
f  i'.razil,  which  makes  floats  of  its  swollen  leaf-stalks,  and  others. 
)etaehal)le  hwds  are  connnon  in  water-plants,  wiiich  are  either 
iteral  and  pi-otecte<l  hy  l)r-acts  as  in  Po/(un<>(/i'/()iis,  ov  condensed 
.ranches  or  terminal  huds  as  in  r/ricularia..  Willow  twigs  may 
le  carried  to  grow  in  fa\i>rahle  places. 

4.  Spores,  seeds  or  fruits  may  he  carried  hy  currents.  To 
aake  seeds  or  fruits  float  air  chambers  develop  in  some  parts 
,nd  tliese  are  usually  i-esistant  to  decay.  Occasionally  hy  waxy 
uhstances,  the  parts  are  made  unwettahle  and  hence  float.  The 
eceptacle  is  said  to  provide  the  float  in  JS'elumliium,  the  ovary 
n  Alisma,  Sagittaria  and  species  of  carex,  separate  carpels  in 
»fu]ihar,  ovary  and  calyx  comhined  in  the  cocoanut  whose  salt- 
ifater  resisting  air-filled  husk  and  unwettahle  outer  .skin,  make 
t  perfectly  adapted  to  long  ocean  voyages  ;  the  arillus  or  third 
eed-coat  is  used  in  Nymphaea. 

5.  Rain-drops  may  wash  spores  or  seeds  from  their  capsules 
md  carry  them  away  in  rivulets  to  grow  in  damp  places.  The 
ittle  geimnie  are  thus  carried  from  the  cups  on  the  fronds  of 
;ome  liverworts,  as  Murrhitntia,  and  perhaps  the  buhlets  may 
)e  thus  cari-ied  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  lilies  and  ferns, 
rhe  pods  of  A>i<i;jall is  and  JiruneUa  vrih/aris  are  said  to  open  in 
1,  rain  which  then  washes  out  the  seeds. 

VI.     Ldco.MoTiox  nv  thk  L'tiliz.^tion  ok  the  Moveme.nt 
OF  Animals. 

TlicM-e  are  two  ftindiunen tally  distinct  ways  in  wliicli 
the  locomotive  power  of  animals  is  used  l)y  plants  for  their 
locomotion  ;  iirst,  parts  are  made  to  cling  to  their  fur  or 
feathers  or  leet ;  second,  seeds  protected  from  digestion 
l)V  special  coats  are  enclosed  in  fleshy  fruits  which  are 
jatcn,  and  the  seeds  are  later  discharged  uninjured  from 
the  animals'  hodies. 

Looking  over  the  groups  of  animals,  we  find  that  tlie 
anly  ones  large  enough  to  carry  seeds  and  fruits,  and  at 
the^same  time  of  active  haliits  and  wi<h'  range,  are  hirds 
ind  mammals.  In  spt'cial  cases,  however,  insects,  snails 
and  even  fisii   may  carry  seeds. 

The  dillerent  types  of  dissemination  are  as  lollows  : 

1.  Vegetati\c  parts  prnxided  with  hooks  may  he  eariaed  I)}' 
fui-  of  animals,  as  in  some  cactuses,  and  possihiy  \ht\  stems  with 
theii-  fruits  of  our  (ialiums  and  J'(ih/(/ontitu  M(i/i//(i/nm  may  he 
jai  ried  in  the  same  wav.  Winter  huds  and  otlier  parts  of  water 
plants  may  he  caiiied  in  nuid  hy  the  feet  of  hirds  as  in  Kldilf.a 
canai/enxis. 

2.  By  clinging  apparatus  of  hooks,  etc.,  seeds  or  fruits 
may  hecome  attached  to  wool  or  fur  and  he  carried  fai-,  to  he 
finally  hrushed  oil'  or  to  he  shed  with  them,  or  sjiines  may  he 
developed  which  stick  into  the  feet  of  animals.  Mannnals, 
because  of  th<>ir  shaggy  coats,  are  hest  adajiled   foi-   this  mode  of 


dissemination,  and  accordingly  it  is  common  in  herhs,  and  rare 
in  shruhs  or  trees.  Hooks,  more  or  less  lai-ge  and  strong,  are 
formed  from  hracts  as  in  the  hurdock,  from  outgrowth  <>i  tin; 
calyx  as  in  Agrimony,  calyx  teeth  as  in  Cotnposit/i'.,  ovary  or 
part  of  it  as  in  /Mimo'/iiim,  inferior  ovary  as  in  Umlm!lijh-<i; 
(.'ircafd,  the  style  as  in  I'd/i/i/omim  virijinvinnnt,  the  seed  its(!lf 
as  in  Villarsin  7i.i/m/>h(imiilit>i.  Hooked  fruits  are  numerous  hut 
hooked  seeds  rare,  for  in  the  o\ary  where  many  are  closely 
jiressed  togethei'  there  is  not  room  for  the  development  of 
liooks.  Spines  which  project  straight  from  the  fruit  and  stick 
into  the  hoof  of  animals  occur,  as  in  a  few  plants,  and  in  other 
cases  there  are  formed  many  jirojections  arranged  in  lines  so 
that  the  fruit  clings   in    wool   or   hair  as  a  comh  does. 

3.  A  sticky  suhstance  is  formed  which  makes  fruits  or  seeds 
cling  to  the  fur,  feathers  or  feet  of  animals,  a  peculiarity  partic- 
ularly common  in  water-plants.  This  may  V)e  formefl  either  as 
special  glands  or  simplj'  over  the  general  surface.  ft  may  he  on 
the  calyx  as  in  Snlria  (/latinosa  and  Plumha</ii,  ui  the  ovaiy  as 
in  Linnwa  borealis,  on  the  seed  itself  as  in  Col/omia,  and  rarer 
cases  are  known  where  it  occurs  upon  other  parts.  In  parasites 
the  seeds  are  usually  sticky,  hut  doubtless  this  is  as  much  to 
make  them  cling  to  branches  as  to  secure  locomotion. 

Anothei-  very  important  ])ha.se  of  this  sul)ject  is  the  carrying 
of  seeds  in  the  mud  which  clings  to  the  feet  of  hirds  and  hoofs 
of  mammals,  an  extensivelj'  efiective  mode  of  locomotion.  Birds 
nearly  always  carry  some  mud  and  seeds  with  them  from  pond 
to  pond,  and  doubtless  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  extremely 
wide  range  of  mo.st  bog  and  water-plants. 

4.  The  heavy  nuts  of  trees  are  moved  to  some  extent  hy 
squirrels  and  other  small  animals,  which  carry  them  off  for  food. 
Many  are  dro])ped  hy  them  r,i  muff,  and  others  are  stored  uj) 
hut  never  used  and  may  come  finally  to  the  ground  and 
gei'minate.  Probably  oaks,  liickories,  etc.,  secure  a  part  of  their 
locomotion  in  this  way.  Such  seeds  are  not  intenrled  to  be 
eateju  and  many  of  them  have  a  hitter  taste  which  to  some 
extent  prevents  it. 

•^).  By  the  development  of  nutritious  and  pleasant  tasting 
pulji  in  wliicli  seeds,  pi-otected  from  digestion  hy  hard  coatings, 
etc.,  are  imbedded,  animals  are  nuide  to  carr}'  seeds  for  long 
distances,  discharging  them  finally  from  their  hodies  uniler 
conditions  most  favorable  for  germination.  This  is  the  true 
l)hilosoiihy  of  edible  fruits  in  Nature.  To  protect  them  fi-om 
lieing  eaten  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  they  are  usually  green  in 
color  and  may  even  possess  spines  or  stinging  hairs,  hut  have 
some  l)right  color  making  them  as  conspicuous  as  possible  when 
they  are  ripe.  Thus  when  they  ripen  eaily  in  the  sc^ason  lluy 
are  red,  this  color  cinitrasting  th(!  best  with  the  green  of  foliage 
— hut  when  they  ripen  after  the  foliage  has  turned  red.  they 
are  often  purj)le,  and  wIkmi  they  grow  in  dark  or  shaded  places, 
thev  are  often  white,  as  in  many  parasites.  Birds  are  ]iarticu- 
larly  adapted  to  this  mode  of  dissemination.  Their  smaller  size 
and  habits  make  it  ]iossihle  for  the  plants  to  attract  them  more 
readily  than  the  larger  mannnals  ;  hence  berries  an^  jiarticularl}' 
common  on  trees  and  shi-ubs,  less  so  on  low  herhs,  though  they 
do  occur  upon  the  latter  and  are  eaten  by  ground  birds.  Though 
many  seeds  become  destroyed  in  the  animal's  body,  manj-  others 
pass  through  without  injury,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
germinate  better  than  thes>»  which  have  not  been  swallowed. 
The  .seed  may  he  made  indigestible  either  by  its  coats  becoming 
stony  as  in  the  grape,  or  by  inner  part  of  the  ovar}'  ripi^ning  to 
a  stone  as  it  does  in  the  peach  and   cherry.      Tn   many  cases  the 
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seeds  arc  enclose.l  in  ii  core  which  is  not  catrn  hut  ihr,.«n  a«ny 
iifter  hi'inj;  carrifil  sonic  distance. 

The  pulp  niav  he  foi  in.>d  from  hracts  as  m  junii-er,  from  the 
receptacle  !is  in  the  strawhcrrv,  from  the  calyx  as  in  winter-reen, 
from  wall  of  the  ovarv  as  in  the  ,u>-.ip''.  *'•""'  i'>f''iior  (Aary  as  in 
hanai.a.  from  placent;e  as  in  watermelon,  from  the  anllus  as  ni 
mace  vew,  from  the  funiculus  as  in  some  cactuses,  fn)m  lians 
,„,  tlie' interior  wall  of  the  ovary  as  in  aroids  and  the  oran-e,  or 
the  pulp  may  be  formed  from  several  of  these  comhined. 

(•,  In  some  phmts,  seeds  or  fruits,  more  or  less  protrdcl  l.y 
hard  coals  a^^ainst  dan!,'er  of  digestion,  look  so  rcmarkahly  like 
insects  that  it  is  believed  bv  some  botanists  that  their  resemblance 
is  not  accidental  but  the  result  of  adaptation,  and  that  they  are 
swallowed  by  animals  in  the  belief  that  they  are  insects,  and  are 
later  dischari?cd  uninjured.  Such  are  the  seeds  of  the  castor 
bean  and  of  Jatroph,,,  which  resemble  beetles,  and  fruits  of 
.s'c,)/-/) (■«;•», s-  and  Cahut/iihi  which  resemVile  caterpillars.  JUit  the 
subject  is  not  yet  settled.  In  other  cases  very  brightly  colored 
seeds  may  be  swallowed  precisely  as  other  brightly  coloretl 
objects,  such  as  bright  pebbles,  etc.,  are. 

7.  Man  has  produced  great  effects  upon  plant  locomotioii. 
He  has  carried  useful  plants  from  one  continent  to  another  and 
throut'h  all  lesser  distances  :  along  with  the  seeds  of  these,  he 
has  accidentlv  introduced  other.s,  which  may  run  wild  and  become 
weeds,  and  Anallv  in  various  accidental  ways  he  has  scattered 
them  around  the"  globe.  All  of  this  locomotion  is,  however,  of 
the  incidental,  not  of  the  adapted  kind. 

Vll.      T'TlLI/.^TlON    OF   THE    PoWER    OF   GR.VVIT.VTIOX. 

As  already  pointed  out  tliis  force  working  in  a  vertical 
instead  of  a  lateral  direction  is  of  little  use  in  dissemina- 
tion. It  causes  seeds  to  roll  down  slopes,  and  undoubtedly 
aids  in  the  scattering  of  heavy  nuts,  which  have  their 
outer  walls  so  built  that  they  are  elastic,  and,  falling  with 
force  they  may  strike  stones  or  roots  or  lower  branches 
and  bouiice  away  considerable  distances,  and  this  may 
be  helped  by  wind,  water  currents,  etc. 

Some  Special  Adaptations  Connected  with  the 
Locomotive  Parts. 

In  addition  to  the  adaptations  to  locomotion  proper, 
there  are  various  arrangements  coimected  with  the 
locomotive  parts  wliicli  we  cannot  here  nioiv  than 
mention.  Such  as  the  power  of  planting  themselves  by 
utilization  of  the  movements  of  li3jgrosco[iic  tissues  which 
bore  them  into  the  ground  as  in  Erodiiwi.  and  Stipa 
pimuita.  In  other  cases  the  IVuit  stalk  turns  from  the 
lio-ht  and  places  seeds  in  clefts  of  rocks  on  which  the 
pfant  grows  as  in  Limiria  Cyiith'daria  of  Europe.  Some 
plants" place  their  seeds  in  pirotective  positions  while  they 
are  ripenino:,  as  many  water  plants  which  draw  them  by 
spirally  shortened  stems,  underwater.  Some  seeds  have 
modes  of  protection  .against  germiiuiting  in  the  fruit, 
others  special  arrangements  for  rapidly  absorbing  water 
and  perhaps  even  fastening  themselves  to  the  ground, 
and  there  are  others  which  sjiace  does  not  allow  us  to 
take  up. 


St'llOESTTONS    FOU    THE    StUDV    OF    Pl.ANT    LoCOMnTION    HV 
J,(iC(U,    HoTANlKTS. 

From  (he  foregoing  outline,  which  is  intended  to  be 
suggestive   rather'than   exhaustive,  it  will  be  perceived 
thlii    in   jilant  locomotion,  local    botanists    have    a    most 
attractive  and  profitable  field   of  study.      There  is  o|ipor- 
tunity  I'oi'  a  great  amount  of  original  work  in  it.      Tliese 
([uestions  ]iav<'   been    niiU'h   studied   in    Knrupe,  but  very 
little  in  this  country,  and  it  is  needful  tlial    every  si.ecies 
shall  be  examined  liere,  whether  studied  elsewhere  or  mil. 
The  studc^nt     may    start,   with    the    assumption    thai 
every   jilant  has  some  mode  of  locomotion  ;   liis  task  is 
simply  to  discover  wiiat  that  is.     To  do  so  lie  has  simjily 
to    watch    closely    enough    the    plant  as  it  passes  from 
flower  to  fruit.     Then  secondly,  it  will  help  him  if  lie 
studies  the  locomotive  agencies  and  observes  what  plants 
are  moved  by  them.     lie  should,  for  example,  watch  the 
berries  to  see  what  animals  eat  them,  and  the  birds  to  see 
what  berries  they  eat.       The  seeds  floatnig  on  water  or 
driven  along  the  roads  by  wind,   or  wlii(di  cling  to  his 
clothing    or   the  fur   of  animals,  or    (if  he  be  also    an 
ornithologist,)  which  occur  on  the  feet  or  in  the  stomachs 
of  birds  should  be  collected  and  identified.     To  aid  in  this 
latter  work,   he  should   make  collections    of   seeds    and 
fruits  of  our  water  plants;    indeed    our  natural  history 
societies  should  make  such  collections  as  a  part  of  their 
museums.      A  collection  of  seeds  and    fruits    of   native 
plants    arranged    according    to    agencies    of    locomotion 
would  be    most  instrut'tive  and    interestin 
valuable   for    comparison.      The    botanist 
undertake  as  liis  specialty  to  work  out  the  locomotion  of 
every  plant  in  a  given  district  and  to  make  a  collection 
of  seeds  and  fruits  to  illustrate  it  would   have  a  no' less 
interesting  and  serviceable  specialty  than  he  who  works 
out  the    occurrence    of  plants    in    a  given   district  and 
collects    an    herbarium    to    illustrate    it;  indeed    in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  he  would  have  one  likely  to 
be  of  even  more  real  service  to  science. 

There  is  need  also  of  experiment.  How  far  certain 
seeds  may  be  carried  liy  winds  of  certain  strength  ;  how 
long  seeds  may  float  in  water  without  losing  their  power 
of  germination  ;  what  seeds  resist  digestion  while  [vassing 
through  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  many  other  iirinciples 
still  need  that  statistical  study  which  is  ihc  oidy  lounda 
tion  for  true  knowledge. 

I  would  ju-opose  finally  to  the  botanists  of  Acadia- 
that  they  should  conimunicate  their  original  observatit)ns 
u])on  locomotion  and  other  biological  toi)ics  to  their  society, 
and  that  the  society  publish  them  in  brief,  precisely  as  it 
has  iiuhlishod  notes  on  plant  distribution,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  admitted  to  the  list  wliidi  docs  not 
rest  upon  <lirect  personal  observation.  In  tiiis  way  may 
be  systematically  collected  a  body  of  rclialiK'  i'a<-t  as  a 
basis  for  further  elaboration  of  ]irinci]ilr,  and  as  well  for 
the  pre]iaration  of  that  true  natural  history  of  our  native 
plants  wliicli  is  the  real  goal  of  all  our  endeavors. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  June  1.  IStt.'i. 


as    well  as 
who     would 
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Summjr  Soho  )1  of  Science. 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
for  the  Athmtic  Provinces  of  Ciinuda  was  oj)ened  by  a 
imlilic  mcetins;  at  Amlierst,  N.  S.,  on  the  evening  of 
Wechiesday,  .luiy  ■'{rd,  Maj'or  Curry  presiding.  Inter- 
e.sting  and  enthusiastic  addresses  were  given  by  Council- 
lor Chapman,  of  Andierst,  Inspector  Craig,  of  Cumber- 
land County,  X.  *^..  I>r.  IMacKa)',  Sui>erintenflent  of 
Education  for  N.  S.,  I  )r.  Inch,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  N.  !'>.,  Prof.  C(jl(lwell,  of  Acadia  College, 
and  Prof.  .Vndrews,  of  Mt.  Allison. 

The  niniiber-s  attending  the  scliool  were  not  .so  great 
as  on  fhr  two  ])receding  years,  but  those  attending 
were  diligent  students  and  good  work  was  done.  Much 
regri^t  was  expressprl  at  the  absence  of  Prof.  Prittain, 
who  was  unavoidably  absent,  also  at  tlie  departure  of 
the  president  early  in  the  session  to  attend  the  Christian 
E.idcavor  Convention  at  Boston. 

A  marked  feature  of  this  year's  school  was  the  Jii'!'/ 
tvork,  which  was  carried  on  during  the  afternoons  of 
eacli  fine  day.  For  the  first  few  days  this  woi'k  was 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Maclvaj-,  to  whom  the 
members  of  the  school  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  encouragement  given  by  him  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pictou,  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  the 
school,  liis  early  morning  tramps  with  the  members  who 
accompanied  him  to  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  to  learn  to 
distinguish  them  by  their  notes,  were  truly  enjoj-able. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  evenings  was  the  one  spent 
listening  to  Mr.  Hickman's  talk  on  ornitliology. 

The  subject  of  a  permanent  location  for  tlu;  school 
engaged  the  attention  of  tlie  members.  Steps  were 
taken  to  thoroughly  canvass  the  project  during  the 
year. 

The  fine,  largo,  airy,  thoroughly  ventilated  rooms  of 
the  Amherst  Academy  liad  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
comfort  of  the  students  and  with  the  success  att(.'nding 
their  efforts. 

Thanks  of  the  school  were  given  to  school  commis 
sioners  of  Amherst  for  u.se  of  academy  Ijuilding  ;  citizens 
of  Amherst  for  courtesies  extended;  Principal  E.  .J. 
Lay,  and  A.  D.  Ross,  Esq.,  local  secretary,  were 
especially  entitled  to  tlumks,  for  their  untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  school;  to  the  Amherst  band  and  male 
quartette  for  excellent  nmsic  in  connecticm  with  public 
entertainments;  to  Dr.  Allison  and  Mr.  Milner  of  Sack- 
ville  for  excursion  courtesies;  to  Mr.  Dick  of  the  Jo"- 
gins  Coal  Mine  Company  for  kindness  dui-ing  visit  to 
the  Joggins;  to  Col.  Blaii-  and  IMrs.  Blair,  of  the  experi- 
mental farm  at  Napj)an,  for  the  kind  reception  given 
the  school  on  its  visit  to  the  farm;  to  railway  and 
steamboat  authorities  for  reduceil  rates. 


The  following  received  certificates  of  proiiciency  on 
the  subjects  indicated : 

In  liotany  Annie  L.  I)arlini;,  .lennie  .McManus, 
Minnie  Wiii'. 

In  Mineialogy  — ^^'illar(l  T.  Carter,  Winnie  Freeman, 
Maretta  Angus,  Ida  Crowe,  Daniel  A.  Alathe.son. 

\n  Musii-  Jennie  S.  Johnston,  J  unior  Certificrte  ; 
Sarah  ilariis,  J  unior  Certificate;,  Clara  M.  Coats,  Junior 
and  Klemeiitaiy  Certificates;  Charles  E.  Reid,  Junior 
Certificate;  I'.ill.i  lieiiderson,  .1  unior  Certificate;  I'^red. 
A.  Dixon,  Junior  Certificate;  l<]lla  J.  McKay,  Junior 
Certificate;  Li/zi(^  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Junioi  Certificate; 
Bessie  L.  (rregor.  Junior  Certificate;  Sarah  J.  I'atiTson, 
Elementary  Certificate;  Flora  Einliree,  Junioi-  and 
Elementaiy  Certificates;  Mabel  Aeoi-n,  Junior  and 
Elementaiy  Certificates;  Minnie  A.  Weir,  Junior  Cei-ti- 
ficate;  Sarah  C.  Ross,  Elementary  Certificate. 

In  Zoology. — Sarah  J.  Patterson,  Minnie  A.  Weir. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Patron,  I^ieut. -General  Montgomery-Moore,  Halifax, 
N.  S.;  Hon.  Sir  S.  L.  Tilley,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  8t.  John, 
N.  B.:    Hon.T.  Heath  Haviland,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

President — A.  Cameron,  Comity  Academy,  Yarmouth. 

Vice-Presidents  — G.  J.  Onlton,  B.  A.,  High  School, 
Moncton,  N.  B.;  ^V.  R.  Campbell,  County  Academy, 
Trm'o,  N.S. ;  Evien  Stewart,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Char- 
lottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Seeretary-Ti-easurer  —  J.  D.  Seaman,  Prince  Street 
School,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Executive  Conmiittee— Inspector  Craig,  Amhexst,  N. 
S.;  Mr.  S.  B.  Patter.son,  Truro,  N.  S.:  Prof.  J.  Britt.un, 
Fredericton,  N.  B.:  Miss  B.  G.  Gregor,  Cliarlottetown, 
P.  E.  I. 

List  of  Members  —  Susie  Archibald,  Truro,  N.  S.; 
Maretta  Angus,  Shinimicas,  Cumberland  County,  N.  S;; 
Mabel  Acorn,  Amherst,  N.  S.;  Clara  Archibald,  Amherst, 
N.  S.;  Bessie  M.  Bell,  Newcastle,  N.  B.;  Maud  L.  Betts, 
St.  John,  N.  B.:  Florence  Black,  Amherst,  N.S. ;  Willard 
T.  Carter,  Mt.  AVhatley,  Westmorland  County,  N.  B.; 
Amelia  Carter,  Amherst,  N.  S.  ;  Clara  Coate.s,  Andierst, 
N.  S.  ;  Ida  Crowe,  Diligent  River,  Cumberland  ('o.,  N, 
S. ;  Ida  (barter,  Amherst,  N.  8.  ;  N.  (!hapman,  Andier.st, 
N.  S.;  Edith  Copp,  Amherst,  N.  S.;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Clinl)- 
buck,  Amhei'st,  N.  8.;  Frederick  A.  Dixon,  Sackville, 
N.  B.;  Gladys  Dixon,  Sackville,  N.  B.:  Annie  L.  Darling, 
Nauwigewauk,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B.;  Alice  Downey,  Ani- 
her.st,  N.  S.;  Frederick  L.  Daye,  St.  John,  N.  B.;'  Flora 
Einbree,  Amherst,  N.  S.;  Minnie  Freeman,  Pleasant 
River,  Queens  Co.,  N.  S.;  Be.s.sie  Jj.  Gicfjoi-,  Charlotte- 
town,  P.  E.  1.;  Margaret  Graham,  Colliiif^wood,  Cundier- 
land,  Co.,  N.  S.;  Kena  Gillis,  East  Leicester,  Cuinherlaiul 
Co.,  N.  S.;  Hatlie  Howard,  SL  John,  N.  B.;  Bella  Hen- 
derson, Northptn-t,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  S.;  S.-irah  llarri.s, 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  [.:  Bertha  B.  Hehb,  Bridgewater, 
N.  S.;  Julia  .M.  Jord.iii,  Simonds,  St.  John  Co.,  N.  B.; 
Jennie  S.  Johnson,  Jogfjins  Mines,  Cund)erland  Co.,  N. 
S..  Geo.  M.  Johnston,  St.  George,  N.  B.;  Adela  Jacksc  n, 
Wolfville,  N.  S.;  M.uy  Kaulb.ick,  Coninierall,  I'lunlxr- 
land  Co.,   N.   S.;  Lily  McKay,   St.  John,   N.   B.:  Ella  J- 
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McKay,  Moiiiton,  N.  H.;  Liz/.ie  R.  Kirkpatiiik,  Piuis- 
lioio.  ('iiiiil)cilaiiil  Co..  N.  S.:  Orossa  McKiiilay.  South- 
ampton. (.'umlK-ilaiul  Co..  N.  S.;  Clni.stina  .McLcoil, 
Little  Narrows,  Vii-toria  Co..  C  R;  EslcUa  Lyons.  Ons- 
low, Colchester,  Co.,  N,  S.;  Ennna  Lo(l(?e,  I'oil  Howe, 
Cmnherland  Co.,  N.  S.;  Grace  Murphy,  St.  .lohn.  N.  B.; 
Daniel  A.  Matheson.  Upton,  Dunda.s,  P.  K.  I.:  .lennie 
McManu.s,  Hampton,  N.  15.:  Mary  Mo.seley.  Halifax,  N. 
S.:  Annie  H.  Mcl'hee,  Ilanipton,  N.  B.;  Auf,nis(a  I'ipe.s, 
Nappan.  Cuniherlanil  Co.,  N.  S.:  Ada  Pipes.  Nappan, 
Cumberland  Co.,  N,  S.:  Sarah  ,T.  Patterson,  Linden, 
Cumherland  Co.,  N.  S.:  Clias.  E.  Beid,  SomerseL  Kings 
Co.  N.  S.;  Sarah  C.  Boss.  North  Eailtown,  Colchester 
Co.,  N.  S.;  Ellen  L.  Bead,  Audieist,  N.  S.:  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Rogers,  Andierst,  N.  S.;  Ella  Scely.  Lower  llorton, 
Kiii-s  Co  .  N.  S.:  Edith  S.  Stewart,  St.  .lolni,  N.  1!.:  .M. 
J.  S|)roule.  Parrshoro,  Cumberland  Co..  N.  S.;  .Inli.i 
Sayre.  Freilericton.  N.  B.:  Maud  Teriie,  l';ast  Leicester, 
Cund)eiland  Co.,  N.  S.;  Ethel  Tuttle,  .VndiersU  N.  S.; 
Louise  Wetmore.  Clifton,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B.;  Minnie 
Weir,  .\ndierst,  N.  S.;  Lilli.ui  Wotlen,  Parrshoro,  N.  S.; 
Mrs.  Willis,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  next  session  of  the  school  will  he   iield  at   i'aris- 
boro,  N.  S.,  July  9th  to  24th,  LS9G. 


Teachers'  Institute. 


Gloucester  County. 
The  amuial  session  of  tlif  (Gloucester  County,  N.  B., 
Teacher's  Institute  was  held  at  Caraijuet,  June  27th 
and  2.Sth.  There  were  forty-eiglit  teacher.s  enrolled. 
Dr.  Inch  was  present.  He  spoke  at  the  public  meeting 
Thursday  evening  and  took  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  papers  read  at  the  sessions  Friday. 

In  the  first  session,  after  routine  business,  the  Insti- 
tute took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  writing. 
Tlie  discussion  was  opened  by  Fred.  L.  Legere,  and 
participated  in  Iw  a  gi-eat  number  of  the  teacliers. 
This  was  carried  on  in  both  English  and  French,  and 
was  animated  and  interesting.  In  fact  this  character- 
ized all  the  discussions. 

At  the  second  session  model  lessons  on  botany  were 
oiveu  by  Mr.  BranscomVie,  L.  R.  Hetherington,  Miss 
Sish  and  -Miss  jMuUins.  These  lessons  were  criticised 
by  J.  E.  Lanteigne  and  J.  F.  Doucet. 

The  pulilic  meeting  Thursday  evening  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  Standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  M.  Turgeon,  in  French, 
Dr.  Inch,  P.  J.  Teniot,  M.  P.  P.,  and  Father  O'Zanne. 
The  Caraipiet  brass  band  furnished  music. 

At  the  fourth  session  J.  F.  Doucet  read  in  French  a 
pajier  on  "The  Difiiculties  of  Teaching  English  to  Aca- 
dian I'upils."  The  discussion  was  opened  by  J.  E. 
Lanteigne.  '  A  paper  on  "  The  Best  Methods  of  Obsei-v- 
ing  Arljor  Day  "  was  read  by  Miss  Minnie  Miller,  A.  A. 
Gionet  leading  in  the  discussion.  Afterwards  there  was 
a  discussion  on   "  Temperance,"  started  by  the  reading 


of  letters,  written  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Eddy's  school. 

At  the  fifth  session  a  paper  written  by  C.  F.  I'.rison, 
"L'Autoi-iti'  jiarentMi^  el  I'AutoritiJ  de  I'Lislitiiteur," 
was  read  by  \V.  J.  Allain.  This  paper  was  liighly 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Inch,  P.  J.Veniot,  Turgi'on  and  others. 
The  Question  Box  was  tiieii  opened  and  the  i|uestions 
answered  b\-   I  )r.   Inch  and  t-hi!  President. 

Tlie  folliiwing  oliicers  were  elected  ;  President,  W.  L. 
Allain,  Tracadie;  Vice-President,  Miss  E.  C.  A.  Stout, 
Dumfiies  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  L.  II.  I  lelhrringlon, 
Bathui-st  ;  a<lditional  iiic'Uiliers  of  the  Conunittce  of  .Man- 
agement, J.  1"'.  houcrt  and  Margai-et  Sozicr.  The  in- 
stitute meets  ne\(   at   ll.atiiurst. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  institutes  evei- 
held  in  the  county.  (ireat  credit  is  due  Mr.  P..  1  >. 
Branseondx-,  tlieri'tiring  president,  for  the  ,-u  rangcuicnt 
and  successful  execution  of  the  programme. 

Put  de  Cookies  on  de  Lower  Shelf. 

A  minister  from  the  North  one  time  attempted  to 
preach  a  learned  discourse  to  the  colored  [K'ople  of  the 
Soutli.  He  began  using  large  words  and  long  sentences, 
but  he  soon  noticed  that:  he  was  not  getting  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers,  and  changed  to  more  simple  lan- 
guage. At  this  one  lirother  said,  "  Now  we  can  under- 
stand the  gospel."  Taking  this  as  a  key,  he  changed  to 
very  simple  language,  giving  them  the  pure  word  of 
God,  when  a  good  sister  shouted,  "  Bress  de  Lawd  '  he's 
goin'  ter  put  de  cookies  on  de  lower  shelf,  where  de 
chillun  can  all  reach  'em." 

When  we  listened  to  the  discussions  at  Denver,  and 
heard  so  much  about  Correlation,  Concentration,  Inter- 
relation, Co-ordination,  etc.,  and  saw  how  little  the 
average  teacher  seemed  to  care  for  such  things,  we 
thought,  "  Gentlemen,  you  had  better  jiut  the  cookies 
on  the  lower  shelf,  so  we  can  all  get  some." 

At  some  of  the  institutes  we  have  visited  We  find  Dr. 
Wordy  pouring  forth  his  discourse  on  Psychology  and 
Psychological  principles,  ringing  the  changes  on  Apper- 
ception, Concept,  etc.,  the  teachers  .sitting  very  quietly, 
looking  wise,  but  Tiot  getting  more  than  a  crumb  to 
take  home  with  them,  because  all  the  cookies  are  away 
upon  the  top  shelf.  It  is  all  right  to  get  the  teachers 
to  look  up  and  reach  up,  but  we  do  not  want  them  to 
strain  their  eyes  and  arms  reaching  for  things  that  are 
clear  out  of  reach.  Let  us  be  practical.  —  Amcriciin 
Jouriird  of  Edtu-atiun. 


The  work  of  the  teacher  must  in  these  days  be  both 
progressive  and  elastic.  His  pupils  grow  mentally  and 
morally,  as  well  as  physically.  Events  should  more 
frequently  be  his  text-books.  The  living  law  of  growth 
extends  and  pi'ojects  his  teaching  so  as  to  shape  and 
control  all  the  future  of  his  pupils. — American  Jounial 
of  Education. 
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A  Canadian  National  Hymn. 

LmiiiI  111'  iii\'  lci\c  ,111(1  |iiai.si', 
l.^inil  111'  iii\    liappy  il.i ys, 

L:iiul  of  my  l)iitli. 
Whet-e'er  my  steps  may  iciain. 
Toward  thee  with  joy  1  nime. 
Thou  art  my  chosen  lioim- 

'Will  the   wide  earl  li. 

Land  of  tlie  lapid  stream, 
Of  the  broad  river's  gleam, 

Land  of  fresh  sc.iia. 
Of  forests  vast  and  old. 
Of  winters  bright  and  cold. 
Fling  thy  red  banner's  fold 

Free  to  the  breezi'. 

Land  when'  the  red  rose  tree. 
Thistle  and  fleiu-de-lis, 

AVith  sh;imrock  gay. 
Twine  leaf,  and  spine  and  crow  ii 
From  rugged  Blomidon, 
To  where  the  rivers  run. 

The  sunset  way. 

Land  of  the  Sal)l).ilh  calm, 
t'hui-ch-bell,  and  prayer  and  [is.ilm. 

Blest  of  the  Lord, 
Still  ill  thy  homes  secui-e, 
Thronge<l  marts  and  temples  pm-e. 
Be  the  gre.it  God  of  power. 

Owned  and  adored. 

Goal  of  that  k)yal  band. 
Who  bravely  sought  a  land 

Ruled  by  their  king. 
Spurned  for  it  homes  of  eo.st, 
Rich  hei'itages  lost. 
We  in  oui'  father's  boast. 

Loud  let  us  sing. 

"  God  save  our  gracious  Queen, 
Long  live  our  noble  Queen, 
God  .save  the  Queen  ; 
Send  her  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 
God  save  the  Queen."' 

— Mnrgaiii  (>' 


( '  II  nil 


'''I'll  iiiiilil  lii,L;li,  iii.ikc  the  foundation  sure.'  iSiotliei-s 
and  tosacliers  are  largely  responsililc  for  the  t'oniiat  ion  of 
character  of  tlie  children  under  their  care;  but  liow 
often  is  the  responsibility  shirked  entirely  and  the  littk; 
ones  discouraged  by  continual  fault  linding,  lunbittered 
by  harsh  words  and  hardened  by  unjust  ])uiiislin]ent, 
too  often  inflicted  in  anger.  Tlie  world,  to-day,  is  full 
of  wasted,  aimless  lives,  whosi^  childhood  jiromiscd  so 
mucli.  —  Miss  Fauiui!  I<J.  MiUur.  Norih  Dakulii. 


Hold  to  the  Subject. 

It  is  one  of  the  easii'st  things  in  teaching  to  have 
plenty  of  talk  during  the  recitation  period,  and  yet  not 
have  a  recitation.  it  is  an  ea.sy  matter  for  the  teacher 
to  till  time  and  to  make  a  show  of  animation  and  work 
by  asking  tliree  or  four  questions  where  one  would  not 
oidy  do,  l)ut  lie  better  ;  by  the  senseless  and  monotonous 
repetition  by  the  teacher  of  whole  recitations  exactly  as 
made  by  the  ]iu]iils  ;  by  stories  told  by  the  pupils  that 
are  faintly  suggested  by  the  le.sson,  or  bj'  another  pupil's 
story.  All  this  makes  noise,  keeps  up  an  apjiearance  of 
woik  «hcn  till-  real  recitation  may  be  wholly  ab.sent. 
The  average  teacher  should  have  burned  into  his  being, 
hold  to  yovr  snhjrcl.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  draw  the 
pujiils  into  conversation  (purposeless  or  otherwise),  he 
should  set  apart  a  certain  time  for  doing  it.  When  he 
has  a  lesson  on  interest,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  tiie 
relative  pronoun,  or  a  simple  little  lesson  in  reading  or 
numbers,  he  should  teach  the  child  that  the  particular 
thing  for  recitation  to-day  should  be  held  to  until  mas- 
tered, or  the  recitation  jieriod  is  ended.  Teach  tin; 
pupils,  big  and  little,  to  stick  to  a  thing  until  it  is 
finished. 

The  class  was  reading  "The  Harvest  Mouse"  in  the 
Second  Reader.  During  nearly  all  of  the  recitation  the 
book  was  not  looked  into  at  all,  when  a  true  reading 
lesson  consists  in  getting  the  thought  the  language  con- 
veys, and  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  language  to  de- 
termine what  this  is.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the 
recitation  : 

Teacher — What  do  you  mean  by  grain  ? 

Pupil — Wheat,  rj'e,  oats,  and  corn. 

Teacher — What  color  are  they  when  ripe  2 

Pupil — They  are  yellow  when  ripe. 

(Hands  were  raised,  and  the  words  "Miss  J."  dis- 
tinctly heard  from  several  children.) 

Teacher— What  is  it,  Alice? 

Pupil — Oh,  Miss  ,].,  1  saw  a  very  large  field  of 
wheat,  almost  as  large  as  this  room,  and  it  looked  whiter 

Teacher  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  for  it  is  always 
yellow  when  ripe. 

Pupil — Miss  .J.,  is  the  wheat  stalk  yellow  to  the 
bottom? 

Teacher  Yes,  it  is.  Now,  who  can  tell  how  the 
harvest  mouse  is  dijl'erent  iViuii  llir  niiniiinn  iiiou.se? 

Pupil      It   isn't    as    large,    and    is    brown    instead    of 

fe'i'"y- 

1st  Pupil — Mis.s  J.,  I  am  going  to  tlic  country  this 
summer,  and  1  can  see  .some  then. 

■Jnd  Pupil  Miss  .1.,  I  was  out  to  my  cousin's  in  the 
countrj'  last  summer,  and  we  found  a  nest  with  four 
little  mice. 
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3vd  Pupil  —  Miss  J.,  wo  liiul  so  many  tw'irc.  .iiid  papa 
got  a  iiuiuse  tivip  and  wo  oaiii,'lil  llinr. 

4tli  Pupil  LasI  suTuiuor  1  was  out  tn  niamliia's, 
ami  wlion  ihrv  liaulnl  tlir  wliral  in  wo  t'nunil  I'our  litllc 
luioo,  aud  i;a\<'  thoiii  to  tlio  kiltiiis. 

Teaolior  \\ Cll,  we'll  lia\o  to  loa\o  the  lesson  now, 
an<l  talk  aKoiit  the  liarvost  rauiiso  again  to  niori<i\\. 

Insteail  of  a  reading  lesson,  it  was  turned  into  a 
desultory  oonvorsation  on  eolor  of  grains  when  ripe,  and 
stories  the  mouse  part  of  the  lesson  and  the  harvest 
suggested  to  the  childi'eii.  1  eerlainh'  think  talks  on 
grain  and  harvest  and  the  children's  oxijerionees  with 
each  are  very  holjiful,  lait  they  were  foreign  to  this 
reading  lesson ;  nothing  in  the  lesson  justifies  it.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  a  great  deal  of  the  reading  work, 
and,  I  might  say,  of  the  number  work  as  well.  Don't 
forget  that  one  great  thing  to  remember  in  teaching  is 
to  know  exactly  what  shmild  be  gotten  out  of  each 
lesson,  and  then  persistently  work  toward  getting  it. — 
Indiana  School  Journal. 


ISlanv  a  child  first  conceives  the  idea  of  the  beautiful 
from  his  school  surroundings  and  obtains  his  first  iflea 
of  the  requirements  of  life  from  his  ol)servations  of  his 
teacher's  conduct  and  his  association  with  his  school 
fellows  who  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  home  sur- 
roundings and  training;  and  it  is  in  the  school  that  he 
begins  to  reach  toward  the  higher  life  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  true  education. — Sel. 


The  Teachers'  Round  Tal)le  is  an  unorganized  col- 
lection of  teachers,  informal  in  its  nature,  composed  of 
men  and  women  who  desii'e  to  discuss  vital  topics  con- 
nected with  their  profession.  Such  gatherings  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  making  teachers  better  accfuainted 
with  each  other's  plans  and  in  promoting  professional 
pride  in  good  work. — Henry  Sahin,  larva. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


There  has  boon  a  re-arrangeniout  among  the  St.  John 
principals.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pailoe  has  been  transf'oiiort  to 
Leiustor  street,  Mr.  Thos.  Stolhart  to  Winter  street, 
and  Mr.  John  Thompson  to  t'li.irlotte  .street. 

Miss  Emma  Mclnnis  has  tieon  appointed  to  one  of  the 
high  school  rooms  in  the  Victoria. 

The  calendar  of  Moirin  College,  Qnebec,  has  l)een  re- 
ceived. This  institution  was  founded  in  1860,  ha.salarge 
endowment,  and  is  affiliated  with  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 

The  calendar  of  Acadia  University,  foi'  1895-!)(),  is  at 
hand,  filled  vi-ith  interesting  information  rotifarding  its 
departments  and  courses  of  study. 

Ml'.  Geo.  J.  Trnonian,  of  Point  do  Bute,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  superior  school  of  St.  Martins,  N.  B. 


The  usual  half-yo.ai'ly  eont'eronco  of  the  chief  sujierin- 
leiidi'ut  with  the  inspectors  (if  N.  B.  took  pl.-ico  in  .Inly  in 
l''re(U'rieto]i. 

It  is  understood  Ih.it  .ill  [irelimiM.n  y  airan^;'enu'nts 
ha\i'  lii'en  ciinipleted  lor  holding;'  the  eoml)ined  session 
of  the  ,S|.  .lolni  .uid  (h.irlolle  CoiinlN-  Institutes  in 
Septeinlier. 

Inspector  Carter  will  ho  onj^.-igod  during  the  lallci'  part 
of  .\u5.;us(,  in  St.  .Tohn  County,  and  at  the  lie^^iiinint^  of 
Septendiei-  will  hen'iu  his  work  in  ( 'h.irlot  t  e  ('cjimtx'. 

Tlu>  results    of  the   July  Normal   School   Kntrance  Kx- 

aminaticins  in  N.  !>..  h.ive  Ix^en  made  known  :  .">2'.tontei'ed 

and  2115  failed.     The  I'ol  lowing  sliows  t  he  numlier  at  each 

station  with  the  class  gained: 

Class.         Class.        Class. 

I.  II.  in  Failed. 

Predericton !t  22  IT  16 

St.  John 15  :{()  :n  41 

Moncton 11  211  U  16 

St.  Stophon, 5  'J  5  15 

Woodstock !)  2;-!  9  m 

Chatham r 1  9  12  IS 

Sus.sex, 4  22  1(1  22 

Campbellton 4  2  3  4 

Bathurst I)  8  2  7 

Hillsboro 3  4  3  5 

04  153  lilt)  2115 

St.  Andi'ows,  N.  B.,  has  a  town  improvement  ;issoci;i- 
tion,  in  whiih  are  enrolled  old  and  young.  Thi'  schools 
are  taking  an  active  pai-t  in  the  woi'k  of  impi'ovement, 
and  on  arboi'  day  the  citizens  and  school  childi-on  joined 
forces.  A  prize  offered  by  the  association  for-  the  best 
essay  on  town  improvement  was  won  by  Miss  Lillian 
Gunn.  The  essay  was  read  at  the  closing  of  the  schools, 
and  published  in  the  Deacon.  It  contains  many  excel- 
lent suggestions  on  how  to  advance  the  material  inter- 
ests of  a  town,  and  how  to  make  it  clean,  beautiful  and 
attractive.  Active  co-opoi'ation  between  old  and  young 
in  this  work  of  iniprovoinent  could  be  introduced  with 
beneficial  effect  in  all  our  towns  and  villa.fifes. 

The  supply  of  teachers  in  N.  B.  foi'  the  i)rosent  toi'm  is 
more  than  ocpial  to  the  domaiul. 

Mr.  Chas.  II.  Murray,  lately  of  the  St.  Stephen  stalf, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  North  Head,  Grand 
Manan,  supoi-ior  school. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Acheson  has  lieen  ajipointed  iirincipal  of  tlio 
Moore's  Mills  supoi'ior  school.  BIr.  Acheson  spent 'Uist 
year  at  the  nni\ei'sity. 

Miss  Lilla  M.  Dick  has  l)een  appointed  to  succeed  Mi.ss 
Lucy  McKerr/iie  on  \\\v  St.  Stephen  stalf. 

Prof.  Ingn^s,  formerly  one  of  the  profc-.sscn's  of  the 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages  in  the  Atlantic'  Provinces, 
has  been  appcjintod  Profo.ssor  of  French  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Leinster  Street 
school.  St.  .John,  now  of  Ihc  t'an.xdian  Geological  Survey, 
hius  successfully  couiph'lcd  the  course  of  scleutitic  study 
leading  up  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  ])hilosophy  in 
Wesleyan  University,  Illinois.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
engaged  for  over  six  years  on  this  course,  and  we  con- 
gratulate him  heartily  on  its  successful  <-omi)letion. 


The  new  school  building  in  St.  .lohn,  on  Krin  street, 
will  mil  lie  occupied  before  the  first  of  the  next  year. 


Counsels  to  Phk.vchers.— This  is  the  title  of  a  little 
brochure  containing  extracts  from  the  charges  of  the 
late  Bishop  Me.lley.  It  has  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  de- 
Soy  res,  and  is  printed  by  E.  G.  Nelson  <k  Co.,  St.  John. 
It  might  have  had  for  its  title,  counsels  to  teachers  as 
well  as  preachers,  as  the  extrac't  by  a  correspondent  in 
another  column  may  show.  No  one  can  read  the  earnest 
words  of  this  eminent  preacher  without  catching  some 
of  his  earnest  spirit. 


In  the  N.  B.  .Matriiul.ition  Exanunation,  forty-six  ap- 
plied, and  only  fifteen  passed  unconditionally,  twenty- 
two  passed  conditionallv.  and  nine  failed  absolutely. 
None  passed  in  the  lirst  division.  The  fcillow  ing  passed 
in  second  division : 

Pas.sed  in  Division  II.,  50  to  7.5  per  cent.— Jessie  L. 
Law.son.  Victoria  High  School;  Mary  E.  Clark,  Victoria 
High  School;  Ida  P.  Hanington,  Victoria  High  School; 
John  Hales  Sweet,  H.ukin's  Academy,  Newcastle;  Har- 
riet S.  Comhen,  St.  Andrews:  Frank  O.  Erb,  Grammar 
School,  St.  John;  Charles  C.  Blanche,  Svissex  ;  Jessie  B. 
Henry,  St.  Stephen;  Edward  Elliot,  St.  Andrews;  Ethel 
Brittain,  Fredericton;  Dio  H.  Freeze,  Camphellton; 
Allice  M.  Crilley,  St.  Stephen:  Sadie  Laffin,  St.  Stephen. 


At  the  closing  examination  of  the  Collegiate  School, 
Fredericton,  Miss  Ethel  Brittain  won  the  Douglas  Silver 
Medal  for  general  ])rolicieney  and  excellence  in  classics. 

The  academy  of  science  in  Paris,  France,  has  elected 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb.  the  distinguished  astrono- 
mer, a  native  of  Wallace,  N.  S.,  its  foreign  associate  in 
place  of  the  late  Professor  Heluiholtz.  Professor  New- 
comb  is  a  .son  of  the  late  John  Newcomb,  who  taught 
school  at  Wallace  for  many  years. 


Books  axo  Writehs  of  New  Brunswick,  by  W.  G. 
JMcFarlanis  A.  B.,  U)."i  Princess  Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Paper  ;  price  50  cents,  postage  free.  Mr.  McFarlane  has 
done  excellent  service  in  collecting  and  presenting  to  the 
public  in  such  a  convenient  form  what  is  known  of  New 
Brunswick  writers.  The  book  has  i-ost  nmch  labor  and 
research  on  the  i)art  of  the  author,  and  Mr.  McFarlane 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completeness  of  his  work. 


Four  Years  of  Novel  READi.\(i,  by  Richard  G. 
Movdton,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  literature 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Price  50 cents.  Publishers, 
D.  C.  Heath  <fe  Co..  Boston.  This  is  an  account  of  an 
experiment  made  by  the  Backworth  Classical  Novel- 
Beading  Union,  and  the  results  that  are  sununed  up  are 
of  a  most  interesting  character. 


Plato's  Crito,  and  part  of  the  Ph.edo,  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Chas.  Haines  Keene,  M.  A.  Pp.  127 ; 
price  2s.  6d.  Publishers,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York.  The  s])ecial  features  of  this  little  book  of 
the  "Elementary  Classics"  series  are  the  fulness  of  the 
notes  and  the  excellence  of  the  print  and  binding. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

How  Canada  is  Governed,  by  J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.  M. 
G.,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  cloth,  pp.  344.  Published  by  the  Copp. 
Clark  Company,  Limited,  Toronto.  This  is  a  valuable 
book  to  all  students  of  Canadian  history.  It  aims  to 
present  in  a  small  compass  an  account  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  judicial  and  nuniicipal  institutions  of  Canada, 
with  an  historical  outline  of  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment. There  are  numerous  illustrations,  chiefly  of  legis- 
lative buildings,  with  a  map  of  the  Donnnion.  The  book 
traces  our  constitutional  history  from  the  days  of  Cham- 
jiLiin  to  the  present  year.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no 
man  in  Canada  could  write  such  a  work  as  well  as  Di-. 
Bourinot  has  done  it.  He  is  recognized  as  our  highest 
constitutional  authority.  Added  to  this,  his  clear,  vigor- 
ous and  polished  style  gives  an  interest  to  what,  in  other 
hand.s,  might  have  been  dry  and  formal.  No  library, 
])ul)lic  or  private,  will  be  complete  without  this  book. 


Homer's  Odyssey,  Book  VI.  Edited  for  the  use  of 
schools  by  ( 'has.  W.  Bain,  University  School.  Petersbmg, 
Pa.  Publishers,  Gimi  <!c  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a  con- 
venient edition  for  students  in  the  "School  Classics" 
series,  with  inti'oduction,  vocabulary  and  notes.  The 
notes  are  especially  excellent,  full  of  parallel  passages 
and  historical  allusions. 

The  Hamilton  Declamation  Quarterly,  Vol.  I, 
No.  1.  April,  1895.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  passages 
for  declamation,  preceded  by  an  introduction,  which 
gives  some  vahiable  hints  for  readei-s. 


The  New  Gkadatim.  by  Wm.  C.  Collar,  cloth,  pp. 
189;  price  55  cents,  for  introduction.  P\d)lishers,  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  teacher 
to  supply  supplementary  work  in  the  first  and  second 
year's  course  in  Latin.  Important  pi-inciples  of  gram- 
mar and  the  elements  of  syntax  ave  illustrated  in' the 
graded  passages  given. 


L.VMIi's  EsS.'VY'S  OfElIA,  edited,  \\  ilh  inlroduction  and 
notes,  by  N.  L.  Hallward,  M.  A.  (Cantab.),  and  S.  C. 
Hill,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc.  (Loud.),  pages  870;  Price ;is.  Publish- 
ers, Macmillan  A:  Co..  London  and  New  York.  The 
essays  of  Elia  are  delicious  bits  of  wit,  humor  and  fun 
conibin<'d.  They  will  never  gi-ow  old  with  those  who 
can  intelligently  appreciate  the  real  article,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  many  .spurious  imitations  that  too 
often  jiass  for  wit  and  hiunor  in  these  days.  The  editors, 
in  their  admirable  introduction,  give  us  an  insight  to 
Lamb's  inner  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrow.s,  which  he 
bore  with  i)hilosoi}hic  indifference.  The  "  Essays,"  in 
their  new  dre.ss,  with  what  the  editors  have  done  to 
illustrate  their  tpiaintness  and  interest,  will  be  none  the 
less  w-elcome  than  the  well-worn  pages  tljat  have  grown 
more  and  more  dear  the  oftener  they  have  been  i-ead. 
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Ovili'.s  Tkistia,  Uiiok  III.  Edited  with  inlrodiiclioii, 
vocahvdary  and  notes  by  E.  S.  ScluK'kbui'p:li.  IM.  A.,  l.ilc 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  Collep'.  Cambridge.  I'rici'  Is.  (id. 
Piiblishei's.  Maemillan  A;  Co..  London  and  New  York. 
This  little  work,  published  in  llie  '•Rlement,n-y  Classics' 
series,  is  well  prinled,  exeellent  in  det.ul,  and  convenient 
foi'  students. 


Tknnyson".*  Lancki.ot  and  Ki.aixe,  by  V.  .1,  Howe, 
M.  A.,  professor  ol' lCn<;lish  Liter.iture,  Presidency  Col- 
lefje,  Calcutta:  price  2s.  (id.  I'ublisliers.  Macniillan  A: 
Co.,  London  ;ind  N,  Y.  In  the  introduction  lo  these 
poems  theie  is  a  fine  ;in;dysis  of  Tennyson's  poet  i  \ .  wil  h 
a  sympathetic  estimate  of  him  a.s  ;i  writer  and  man. 

Hand  T^ook  of  Hiitns  of  Eastern  Noktii  Amehua, 
by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  cloMi,  pp.  121;  Price  $a()(l. 
(Pocket  edition  in  llexible  covers,  $8.,5().)  Pidilishcrs,  D, 
Appleton  iV:  Co.,  Xew  York.  The  l)ird  lessons  which 
have  from  time  to  time  apjieared  in  the  Review  have 
awakened  a  great  interest  among  teachers  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  there  have  been  numerous  enquiries  as  to  the 
best  text  on  birds.  Suit.able  works  have  been  so  expen- 
sive tliat  they  w(>re  within  the  i-each  of  comparatively 
few.  The  new  hand  book  by  Mr.  Chapman  will  supply 
a  long-felt  want.  It  is  fiu'nished  with  keys  to  the  species, 
and  descriptions  of  their  plumage,  nests,  and  eggs,  their 
disti-iliution  and  migrations,  and  a  brief  account  of  their 
haunts  and  habits.  «ith  introductory  chapters  on  the 
study  of  ornithology,  how  to  identify  birds,  and  how  to 
collect  and  preserve  birds,  their  nests  and  eggs.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  twenty  full  page  plates  in  colors, 
and  upwards  of  one  hundretl  and  fifty  cuts  in  the  text. 
It  is  brightened  throughout  with  pleasant  description, 
invaluable  for  the  amateui-.  since  all  needless  technical- 
ities are  avoided,  and  the  problem  of  identification  is 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  The  book  treats  of  all 
the  birds,  some  five  hundred  and  forty  in  number,  found 
east  of  the  Mississippi  rivei-,  and  fioni  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  student  of  birds,  and  an  incentive  lo  others  to  be- 
gin this  attractive  bianch  of  science. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Wentwobth's  Mental  AiiiTHjfETic.  (iinn  A;  Co., 
Publishers. 

The  Educational  Ideal,  by  .1.  P.  Munro.  Pul)lishctl 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  C'o.,  Boston. 

Milton's  Tractate  on  Education.  Published  by 
Macniillan  &  Co.,  London. 

Algebra  for  Beginners,  by  II.  S.  Hall  and  S.  R. 
Knight.  Revi.sed  and  ada])ted  to  American  schools  by 
Frank  L.  Sevenoak,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Publislu-d  by  Mac- 
niillan iV  Co,,  New  York  ;ind  London. 

The  August  Magazines. 

The  remai'kable  sej'ies  of  jiapcis  on  Mars,  by  Pcicival 
Lowell,  in  the  Atlnntii-  Moii/lt/i/.  have  won  deseived  at- 
tention, not  only  on  account  of  tlieir  astronondcal  int<M- 
e.st,  but  also  becau.se  of  their  lilei-ai-y  excellence.  No. 
IV,,  for  August,  is  on  the  "Oases,"  and  tries  to  answer 
the  question:  Is  Mars  nihaliitid,  and  if  so.  by  what  kind 


of  people?.  ..  .The  August  number  of  Ptipiihir  Scii'iirc 
Miinthlji  is  an  excellent,  educational  ninnhri'.  Prof.  K. 
L.  Rich.'irds  sets  forth  the  ini|)oi'tanci'  of  liie  physical 
elemenl  of  cduc.il  imi,  .inil  Dr.  .lohn  Ferguson  writes  on 
the  lu'ivous  system  and  education.  The  element  Argon 
—the  new  constituent  of  the  air — is  also  tr<'atcd  by  Prof. 

Stoddird ])!•.   .1,   M,    Rice  has  written  for  the  A  iigiM 

mnnber  of  Tlif  Fiiniiii  a  notable  article  entitled.  "Do 
our  Teacheis  Teach  ?  "  I)i',  Rice  contends  that  t  be  great- 
est f.iult  of  our  schools  lies  in  the  professional  weakness 
of  our  teachers,  who  ,iic  not  propeil\'  tr.iincd.  ,'uid  he 
recommends,  .'inioug  ot  licr  I'enicdies,  tlu'  suhslilulion  of 
thelcacher  for  the  text-book ....  In  the  Ih'li  iintlur  for 
August  (  Price  .1;1,(K)  a  year,  1.5  cents  for  single  nund)er), 
is  an  inteiesting  desciiption  of  th<^  Ontario  Ladies'  Col- 
lege, AVhilby,and  the  ])o|iular  Kindeigartcn  series  is  con- 
t  inued.  Published  atToi-onto  .  .  The  luid-sununer  number 
of  the  ('ciiiiii  ji  maga/.ine  continues  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
and  has  an  excellent  tahle  of  conteids  besides.  ..  .The 
Cusmopolitcui  has  been  I'cduced  to  the  very  low  price  of 
ten  cents  a  number.  The  idea  that  ten  cents  for  the 
Cosmopolifdii  nie;vns  inferiority  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  is  dispelled  by  the  aiijiearance  in  this  number  of 
such  writers  .as  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
Edgai'  Fawcett,  Tabb,  W,  (Hark  Russell,  Lang,  Sarcey, 
Zangwill,  Agnes  Repplier,  and  othei-s. 


St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute, 

The  seventeentii  meeting  of  llie  St,  ,John  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  Centennial  School,  St.  .John,  N,  B,,  on  Thursday 
;ind  Friday,  September  20  and  27,  1895. 

PROGRAMME. 
First  Session — Thursday,  10  a.  m. 

Enrolment   and  Address  by  the  President.     Report  of 

the  .Segretary-Treasui'er. 
Short  Papers  on   "Moral  Teaching,"  by  Mr,  .John   Mc- 

Kinnon,  and  the  Misses  Iva  Yerx;i,  Annie  Ilea  .-ind 

Louise  D'Orsay,     Discussion, 

Second  Session — Thursday,  2  p,  m, 

Pr.u'tical  Ijcssons. 

"  Hc-iding."  (ii'ade  II,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Beatteay, 

"  Word  iiuiUling,"  Grade  1,  by  Miss  Kate  L.-iwlor, 

"Geogra])hy,"  (irade  VI.  by  M.  D.  Brown. 

Discussion. 

Tiiinn  Session — Friday,  9  a.  ii. 

Institute   to   divide   into   Sections. 

"Short  Papers  and  Practical  Lessons  in  \Vriting. 

Section    A,  Grades  VI,  ^'ll,  VIII,  by  the  Misses  Enuua 

Cohvell  .-ini!  Aniv  Iddlcs. 
Section  B,  Grades  III,   IV,  V,  by  the  Misses   Ottie   L. 

Stewart,  and  E.  Enslow. 
Section  C,  Grades  I  anil   11.  by  ,Miss  Harriett  I).  (!regg. 

Discussion. 
Practical    Lcs.son  on    "  Plant  Life,"    Grade    IV,    by   Mr. 

.lolui  T?rittain.     Di.scussion. 

Fourth  Session — Friday',  2  r.  m. 

Practical  Lesson  on  "Minerals,"  Grade  VI,  by  Mr,  .lohn 

Brittain.     Discii.ssion. 
Election  of  Officers.     Miscellaneous  Work. 

Adjourn. 

Malcol.m  D.  Brown, 
.losEril  IlAliiilNoro.N.  (S'l./ifas, 
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Chief  >Supe'rintf.ndent  Dr.  Inch  and  Senator  Wood, 
of  New  Brunswick,  have  started  on  a  holiday  excursion 
to  Manitoba. 


The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Kings  County,  N.  B., 
will  meet  at  Sussex,  on  Thursday  and  Fi-iday,  Septem- 
ber 26  th  and  27  th. 


The  International  E.xhibition,  whicli  will  open  in 
St.  John  on  September  2-tth,  and  will  continue  until 
October  -Ith,  promises  to  be  a  very  successful  and  im- 
posing affair. 


It  is  stated  on  very  good  authority  to  be  in  contem- 
plation in  New  Brunswick  to  cancel  the  old  third-class 
licenses.  Sudi  a  course;  may  or  ma\'  not  Ix'  followed,  but 
the  suggestion  contains  a  hint  for  the  holders  of  sucli 
licens(!s,  and  may  prove  a  spur  to  them  to  iulvance. 
All  progressive  tiiachers  should  be  sulliciently  ambitious 
not  to  be  long  contented  with  the  lowest  standing,  and 
it  is  ([uestionable  whether  or  not  those  who  continue  to 
teach  under  such  fiualification  should  be  permitted  to 
do  so  for  any  length  of  time. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  schools  sliould  receive 
more  of  the  attention  of  parents.  These  should  visit 
schools  more  frecpiently,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
acquainted   with    the   tjuality  of   the    instruction  their 


children  are  receiving,  and  that  they  may  become 
personally  acijuainted  with  the  teacher  and  the  school 
surroundings.  Many  parents  never  enter  a  school  — 
nay,  they  may  not  even  be  personally  acquainted  with 
the  teacher  of  their  children.  Parents  should  find  time 
to  show  their  interest  in  their  cliildren's  welfare  l;y  at 
least  occasional  visits  to  the  school-room. 


If  it  is  the  parents'  duty  to  visit  the  school,  it  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  visit  tlie  home.  The  teacher 
will  work  more  intelligently  who  has  an  insight  into  the 
domestic  influences  which  surround  the  pupil,  and  who 
knows  the  wishes  of  the  parents  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  child.  Parents  should  welcome  the  visits  of  teachers 
to  their  homes.  Such  visits  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit 
to  all  concerned.  The  brigiit,  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  teacher  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  home. 


At  the  re-opening  of  the  schools  and  tlie  beginning 
of  the  teacher's  work  for  the  year,  there  should  be  a 
well  defined  plan  of  preparation,  not  only  for  all  school 
work,  but  also  for  the  teacher's  own  intellectual  im- 
provement. A  course  of  reading  diligently  adhered  to, 
and  not  allowed  to  be  interrupted  Ijy  trivial  causes, 
will  be  of  tlie  utmost  value  in  fitting  teachers  for 
advancement  and  a  higher  sphere  of  work  should  they 
be  called  to  it.  And  it  will  depend  upon  themselves 
whether  they  are  called  to  it  or  not. 


Mr.  Edward  Bok  in  the  Ladies'  Hume  Journal  of  a 
recent  issue,  speaks  of  the  giving  prizes  in  schools: 
"While  in  this  country  we  give  to  our  school  children 
rewards  of  merit,  a  certificate,  a  medal  or  a  book,  the 
most  frequent  prize  in  Fi'ench  schools  is  a  savings  bank- 
book with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  the  ci-edit  of  the 
prize  winner.  The  sum  thus  deposited  to  the  pupil's 
account  is,  on  an  average,  about  five  francs,  or-  one 
dollar  of  our  money.  The  result  is  that  eai-lj^  in  youth 
the  Fi-eirch  child  is  taught  the  lesson  of  saving  money. 
The  gii-1  or  bo)'  takes  a  jiiide  in  his  bairk-book,  and  his 
greatest  desire  is  to  adil  to  it  and  "see  it  gr'ow."  The 
result  is,  as  recent  statistics  published  in  Fi'ance  show, 
that  comfortaljle  forlunes  have  been  built  up  oir  these 
small  bank  accounts.  In  over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
instances  whei-e  the  bank  account  was  started  for  the 
pupil  the  habit  of  thrift  was  inculcated  aird  the  accounts 
were  continued,  while  only  in  thirty  per  cent,  was  the 
desii'c  to  add  to  the  account  lost." 
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Nova  Scotia  I»roviii<-ial  ■Educational  Association. 

By  reference  to  our  advertising  columns  if  will  lir 
seen  ttiat  a  meeting  of  tlie  I'roviiicial  Kducational  Assci 
eiatiiiu  nt'  Nova  Scotia  is  railed  for  next  Octolier  al 
'rriii-o.  'Pile  liust  meeling  was  held  al  Halifax,  i'cc 
emlier.  I  S'.MI.  Formerly  tlie  iiuiuliersliii>  was  su|i]iosed 
to  he  i-oniined  to  mi'iiilirrs  of  the  teaching  profession. 
In  this  edueational  ]iailiaineiil.  lio\\c\er,  a  special  ellorl 
will  l>e  made  to  lia\e  representativi'  la}' members  as  well 
as  |)rofessional.  When  educational  topics  are  discussed 
from  liotli  standpoints,  the  conclusions  will  no  doulit  lie 
of  greater  vahu^  and  more  generally  acceptable.  The 
course  of  study  will  either  be  modified  to  suit  the  people 
or  they  w  ill  be  the  better  able  to  understand  its  effect 
and  general  tendency,  and  so  be  able  to  give  more  assist- 
ance and  s3Mni)athy  to  teachers  in  their  arduous  labors. 

The  programme  deals  with  the  educational  prf>blems 
of  to-day.  The  discussions  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  inasnuich  as  several 
imjwrtant  changes  have  been  introduced  into  our  edu- 
cational system  since  the  last  meeting,  and  those  who 
are  to  discuss  them  are  exceptionably  altle  men.  In  the 
meantime  it  would  be  well  for  our  educationists  to  be 
stuflying  the  sulijects  of  the  programme  if  they  are  to 
command  the  respect  of  their  new  coadjutors,  and  to 
give  and  receive  the  greatest  benefit  that  the  meeting 
is  capable  of  producing. 


Some  blatters  Discussed   by  Quebec  Inspectors. 


At  the  request  of  the  education  department  of  Quebec, 
a  conference  of  inspectors  has  lieen  held  at  St.  Hyacinthe, 
the  results  of  which  may  be  profitable  to  others. 
It  would  seem  from  the  proceedings  that  salaries  of 
teachers  are  much  lower  in  Quebec  than  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Some  of  the  wealthiest  districts  there  pay- 
ing not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  year.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs  it  has  been  almost  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  inspectors  to  fix  a  minimum 
salary  for  teachers,  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
resources  of  the  district  and  the  license  held  liy  tlie 
teacher. 

The  inspectors  deplore  the  employment  of  untrained 
teachers,  of  whom  there  seem  to  be  a  great  number  ; 
the  lack  -of  unifor-niity  in  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools,  and  tlie  disinclination  to  give  reliable  statistics 
on  the  part  of  many  districts  receiving  state  aid. 

They  recommend  that  the  inspector's  first  visit  in  the 
year  be  devoted  to  calling  together  and  instructing  the 
teachers  of  the  municipalities  in  their  work  ;  that  the 
number  and  efficiency  of  the  normal  schools  be  increased, 
and  that  more  complete   and  accurate  statistics  be  re- 


([uired  from  all  schools  r<'ceiving  provincial  assistance. 
They  further  rcH-ommend  that  special  bonuses  be  given 
to  ti'achers  according  to  tlu^  class  of  their  <liploma,  tlu^ 
report  of  the  inspectors  and  tln'ir  years  of  .service,  as 
a  means  of  encoinagemenl  and  of  keeping  in  the  profes- 
sion a  larger  iiinulier-  of  ecjmjK^tcint  teachers. 

The  idea  of  a  minimum  salary  seems  to  bi^  a  good 
one.  The  states  regulates  the  amount  each  teacher 
shall  receive  according  t<i  fixed  conditions.  Why  shoidd 
the  amount  to  be  raised  for  school  purposes  by  each  dis- 
trict be  also  determined? 

It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of  Education  in  New 
Brunswick  contemjilates  making  a  regulation  that  no 
district  ])o.s.se.ssiiig  ]iroperty  above  a  certain  valuation 
can  emplo)'  a  third-class  teacher.  1 1  has  not  transpired 
what  this  valuation  may  be,  but  it  should  not  be  higher 
than  that  of  a  ]ioor  district.  It  might  lie  well  also  to 
enact  that  a  minimum  salary  be  paid  as  is  done  now  in 
the  case  of  superior  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  implied  in  the  Schools'  Act,  that  teachers 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  district  are  to  be  employed  ; 
but  there  are  always  teachers  of  all  classes  willing  to 
work  cheaply. 

The  bonus  .system  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  one. 
Wiiuld  it  not  be  jireferable  to  substitute  pension  for 
bonus  under  the  same  conditions? 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


Do  you  keep  your  pupils  in  at  recess?  I  am  afraid 
many  of  you  do,  but  I  would  advise  you  not  to  do  so. 
The  objects  of  recess  are  fresh  air  and  recreation.  It 
maj'  also  be  added,  the  getting  rid  of  much  surplus 
energy  that  might  otherwise  develop  into  a  nuisance  for 
the  teacher.  Man)'  teachers  do  not  seem  to  regard  it 
in  this  way,  but  rather  as  a  convenient  time  for  study- 
ing ill  prepared  lessons  or  making  its  deprivation  a 
punishment  for  some  offence.  You  have  no  right  to 
deprive  a  pupil  of  recess  for  either  of  these  causes,  and 
it  is  injurious  both  to  them  and  yourself. 

You  require  fresh  air  as  well  as  your  pupils,  and 
they  require  your  presence  in  the  play-ground;  besides, 
it  is  the  time  for  ventilating  the  room,  which  cannot  be 
done  if  there  are  pupils  sitting  in  their  places. 

There  are  some  pupils  who  never  seem  inclined  to 
leave  the  room  at  recess,  and  you  are  often  instructed 
regarding  this  by  notes  from  their  parents.  If  the  day 
be  fine,  and  most  days  are  fine,  insist  upon  them  going 
out.  If  they  complain  of  illness,  in  most  cases  they 
would  be  much  lietter  outside  than  inside,  and  you  can 
not  keep  the  windows  and  doors  closed  for  one  or  two 
pupils. 
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There  is  one  case  in  wliicli  I  would  (]f]irive  a  pupil 
of  recess,  but  he  need  not  necessaiilj-  keeji  his  seat,  and 
you  will  not  require  to  do  so  very  often. 

Some  pujiils  are  continuallj'  asking  to  be  excused. 
You  dt)ul)t  the  necessity,  but  do  not  care  to  take  the 
responsibility  in  all  cases  of  refusing.  Tf  ymi  allow  one, 
another  considers  it  his  right,  and  it  soon  becomes  a 
fi.xed  custom.  The  following  plan  will  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum.  Give  the  pupil  the  option  of  going  out  once 
or  losing  his  recess.  There  are  of  course  e.vceptional 
cases,  but  these  you  can  deal  with   separately. 


Should  pupils  be  kept  in  after  school?  Jluch  non- 
8en.se  has  been  talked  about  pupils'  rights  in  this 
respect,  but  T  think  the  teacher  has  a  perfect  right  to 
keep  pupils  in  aftei'  school.  They  maj^  be  detained  for 
other  purposes,  and  why  not  foi'  poorly  prepared  les- 
sons, etc.  Teachers  are  admonished  not  to  use  corporal 
punishment  in  such  cases,  and  they  are  told  not  to  keep 
them  in  at  recesses.  What  are  they  to  do?  Allow 
them  to  go  unprepared  ?  Not  by  any  means.  School 
hours  are  not  so  very  long,  and  they  have  been  getting 
shorter  for  some  years.  If  a  pupil  is  idle  at  home  and 
in  school,  let  him  work  longer  hours.  It  will  not  injure 
such  an  one,  and  it  is  the  way  of  life.  Those  who  are 
slow  must  take  the  longer  time.  It  is  true  it  is  some- 
what hard  upon  the  teacher  to  remain  after  school  is 
dismissed,  but  surely  the  parent  .should  be  grateful  for 
her  trouble  in  the  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pupil. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  is  not  invariably  the  case, 
and  I  often  think  it  a  good  thing  that  some  people  are 
looked  after — the  boy  of  course  is  not  capable,  but  the 
parent! 


Some  teachers  give  no  recess,  e.speciallj-  in  the  after 
noon,  anrl  let  the  pupils  go  that  much  earlier  at  night. 
Others  give  only  a  half  hour  at  noon  for  the  same  pur 
pose.  Both  practices  are  objectional)le,  especially  tlie 
last,  and  what  is  more,  they  are  illegal,  for  the  reasons 
given  above  —  two  daily  recesses  are  required  especially 
for  the  younger  pupils,  and  they  should  not  be  put  at 
work  immediately  after  a  hurried  dinner. 


The  twenty  female  school  teachers  aj)pointefl  a  ivw 
days  ago  to  teach  in  the  West  Chester,  Pa.,  jiublic 
schools  during  the  ensuing  j'ear,  were  required  to  sign 
an  agreement  not  to  get  marrieil  during  the  year  for 
which  they  wi-re  aii]>ointe(l.  There  is  no  rule  against 
courting,  j)rovided  it  is  done  out  of  school  hours.  Tlie 
board  says  it  is  by  no  iiiraiis  opposed  to  iii.it  r-iinoiiy, 
but  that  it  has  found  such  an  agreement  necessary 
in  order  U>  prevent  breaks  in  the  corps  of  teachers  at 
Inconvenient  times. 


For  the  Review.  1 


NATUKE    LESSONS. 

FuNCii— (The  Mushroom  Proper). 


T.  ^^  ell  1  What  a  variety  of  toa<lstools,  nuishi-ooms 
and  the  like  j-ou  have  brought  this  September  morn- 
ing! I  think  no  one  ever  saw  so  many  curious  kinds 
growing  together  in  one  jilacc  Hitc  \vr  ha\-e  fungi 
from  every  part  of  the  school  section.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  one-(|uarter  of  them.  If  F  did  T 
might  begin  to  write  a  Ijook  on  nothing  else  than  the 
fungi  of  this  one  .section.  But  names  are  not  much,  if 
we  do  not  know  something  more  about  them.  And  the 
school  course  of  study  ,sa\'s  we  should  obsci-vc  all  things. 
Now  what  can  we  observe?  Give  them  names  of  our 
own  until  we  know  the  .scientific  names. 

S.  We  can  observe  a  good  many  things  about  tln-iii. 
Here's  a  mushroom.  Mother  just  breaks  oil'  the  stem 
from  it,  then  peels  the  skin  of  its  cap  and  fries  it  with 
butter  and  pepper  and  sometimes  with  milk,  and  they 
are  better  than  oysters;  and  wo  can  get  any  nuadier  of 
them  now  in  our  fields,  and  they  cost  nothing. 

Another  S.  Yes.  I  saw  jieojile  pay  ten  cents  just 
for  a  very  few  of  them  w  hen  T  was  in  the  city. 

T.      Don't  you  know  anything  else  about  them? 

S.  They  say  the  toadstools  are  very  poisonous,  and 
we  would  be  afraid  we  might  mistake  a  toadstool  for 
a  mushroom;  but  I  never  knew  an}' one  eat  a  mush- 
room.     We  would  be  too  much  afraid. 

T.  Well,  I  happen  to  know  something  about  the 
mushroom.  They  make,  as  one  of  the  lioys  has  said, 
\ery  delicious  food,  and  as  another  has  sail  I,  they  are 
valued  very  highly  where  the}'  are  known.  Jt  is  there- 
fore too  bad  that  we  here  in  the  country  should  not 
know  the  useful  ones  for  food.  It  is  just  as  if  m.-mn.a 
were  rained  down  upon  us  from  heaven,  and  we  were 
so  stupid  as  not  to  know  it.  There  are  very  many  of 
what  we  call  toadstools  which  make  the  most  delicious 
food;  but  some  of  them  are  very  poisonous;  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  be  unable  yet  to  know  all  the  good  ones. 
P.ut  r  know  the  edible  mushroom,  aufl  we  can  br  all  .so 
sure  of  it  that  we  nuiy  learn  not  to  let  any  of  tliem 
apjiearing  on  any  of  our  farms  go  to  waste.  All  the 
nice  things  the  people  in  the  cities  are  ready  to  pay  .so 
much  money  for  grow  in  the  country;  it  is  therefore 
too  bad  that  we  do  not  know  at  least  some  of  the  good 
fungi  ourselves.  There  are  over  a  dozen  kinils.  I  aiii 
([uite  sure,  which  are  as  good  as  the  mushroom  ;  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  try  them  without  .some  knowledge,  as 
some  of  them  are  vety  poisonous  indeed.  Now  let  me 
just  read  you  for  a  minute  a  passage  from  an  American 
writer,  Julius  A.  Palmer,  who  knows  a  great  deal  by 
experience  of  our  fungi  : 
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Many  people  elaiin  to  know  a  nnishmoin  from  a 
toadstool.  This  means  that  there  is  one  \ariet}'  out  of 
a  thousand  of  wliieh  they  eat  with  safety,  and  it  nutans 
nothin;;  more.  A  person  might  ivs  well  select  one  fisli 
from  the  sea,  and  avoid  all  other  members  of  the  finny 
tribe,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  poi.sonous  fishes.  It 
is  strange  that  this  general  ignoi-anee  is  most  apparent 
in  the  ease  of  the  English  speaking  people.  The  fungus 
eaters  form  a  little  eli<iue  in  England,  Init  the  majority 
of  lier  people  know  nothing  of  this  gratuitous  offering 
from  Nature's  storehouse.  No  country  is  richer  in 
mushroom  food  than  America.  Were  the  poorer  classes 
of  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  or  France  to  see  our  forests 
during  the  autumn  rains,  they  would  feast  on  the  rich 
food  there  going  to  waste.  For  this  harvest  is  spon- 
taneous ;  it  requires  no  seed-time,  and  asks  for  no 
peasant's  toil.  At  the  same  time,  the  economic  value 
of  mushroom  diet  ranks  second  to  meat  alone.  With 
bread  and  mushrooms  pi-ojierly  gathered  and  prepared, 
a  person  may  neglect  the  liutcher  during  the  summer 
months.  This  is  self-evident  to  the  scientific  mind  by 
the  simple  facts  that  mushrooms  make  the  same  use  of 
the  air  we  breathe  as  is  made  by  animals,  that  cooked 
they  resemble  no  form  of  vegetable  food,  and  that  in 
decay  their  odor,  in  some  cases,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  putrid  meat.  To  this  feast,  alnmdantly 
provided  by  Nature  for  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most 
epicurean,  we  invite  the  American  people. 

T.  But  we  must  be  careful  ;  so  that  I  will  not  try 
now  to  do  more  than  to  point  out  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  very  many  valuable  for  food.  Now,  I  pick  out 
as  many  of  the  "  mushroom  proper "  as  I  see  in  your 
collections,  and  give  one  to  each  desk  so  that  you  may 
tell  me  what  you  see.  I  shall  l)egin  with  the  "cap," 
which  sometimes  gets  the  Latin  name  pileus.  The  skin 
of  the  "  cap  "  is  — 

S.      Dry,  silky,  downy. 

T.     It's  shape  is  — 

S.  The  young  ones  are  roundish,  with  a  veil  joining 
the  edge  of  the  "  cap  "  to  the  "  stem."  The  older  ones 
more  expanded,  bell-shaped  ;  at  last  even  flat. 

T.     The  color  is  — 

8.  White,  whitish,  greyish-white,  whitish-brown, 
brownish,  dark  lirown. 

T.  The  older  ones  are  darker  ones,  are  they  not  1 
Can  you  peel  the  skin,  "cuticle,"  off  them  easily? 

S.      Yes,  we  can. 

T.  Now,  if  you  look  under  the  cap  you  will  find  a 
great  number  of  thin  leaves  or  curtains  I'unning  out 
from  the  stem  to  the  margin  of  the  cap.  The)'  are 
called  "gills;." 

S.      What  IS  the  good  of  the  gills  1 

T.  The  whole  surface  of  the  gills  produces  millions 
of  small,  dust-like  specks  called  spores,  which  are  the 
seeds  of  mushrooms.  Just  try  the  experiment  when  we 
are  done,  of  breaking  away  the  stem  and  placing  the 
cap  gills  downward  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  for  a  few 


hours,  say  from  night  until  next  morning.  You  will 
then  see  that  thousands  of  spores  fell  from  the  gills  to 
the  paper,  forming  lines  i-unning  out  from  the  centre 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

S.  Why  !  One  of  the  specimens  left  lines  of  spores 
beneath  it  since  it  was  put  on  the  desk  this  morning. 
The  lines  of  spores  are  brownish,  or  purplish,  I 
think. 

T.  Quite  correct.  You  will  find  that  the  spores  of 
the  mushroom  proper  are  purplish  brown  next  morning. 
.S.  Are  the  spores  of  all  fungi  purple  1 
T.  By  no  means.  You  see  that  those  which  have 
been  resting  on  this  desk  for  a  long  time  leave  different 
colored  lines  of  spores.  I  recommend  you,  tlien,  to  put 
a  piece  white  of  paper  beneath  each  of  your  specimens 
after  you  gather  them.  You  will  then  find  that  some 
are  pure  white,  some  rosy  or  salmon  colored,  or  red- 
brown,  or  brown,  or  purple-brown,  or  even  black.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  ways  we  can  distinguish  between  the 
different  kinds. 

But  now  tell  me  if  the  stem  is  hollow  or  solid  ? 
S.     Solid. 

T.  Is  it  big  at  the  base  and  tapering  smaller  towards 
the  cap  1 

S.      It  is  pretty  even  in  size. 

T.  That  is  right.  Some  poisonous  fungi  have  a 
large  bulb  or  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  But 
what  is  the  color  of  the  gills  ? 

S.     Mine  is  pink.     Mine,  purple.     Mine,  black. 
T.     Yes.     The  young  ones  are  pink,  and  the  old  ones 
may  become  quite  blackish.      But  you  will  never  find 
any  of  them  with  white  gills.      What  is  the  odor  1 
S.      Quite  pleasant.      I  think  I  would  like  to  taste  it. 
T.     Taste  it,  then. 

S.  I  like  the  taste  —  I  don't  dislike  the  taste  alto- 
gether. 

T.  Did  any  of  you  find  any  of  these  pink-gilled 
mushrooms  in  the  woods  ? 

S.  No.  I  found  them  in  an  old  pasture.  I,  in  an 
old  lane.      I,  on  the  roadside. 

T.      Correct.      It  never  grows  in  the  woods. 
S.     There  is  a  large  soft  "  gill-cap  "  toadstool   that  is 
so  poisonous  that  they  mash  it  in  a  little  water  into 
which  sugar  is  put,  in  order  to  kill  the  flies  which  are 
attracted  by  the  sugar. 

T.  Yes.  But  that  soft  "gill-cap  "  has  a  yellowish 
skin  on  its  cap,  which  is  also  covered  with  wart-like 
patches.  Its  spores  are  white,  and  the  base  of  the  stem 
is  quite  bulbous.  It  is  sometimes  a  very  large  and  fine 
looking  toadstool,  but  it  is  very  poisonous. 

S.  Can  you  tell  us  some  of  the  ways  the  "  proper 
mushroom  "  may  be  cooked,  so  that  we  may  tell  then\ 
to  try  it  1 
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T.  Yes;  Init  I  will  dictate  the  receipt  to  you  as  our 
next  lesson,  so  that  you  may  carry  away  the  proper 
directions.  In  the  meantime  we  will  put  all  our  speci- 
mens on  this  desk  to  dry  for  future  use.  We  shall  put 
all  the  "  soft  gill-caps  "  by  themselves  on  these  pieces  of 
papers  which  will  show  us  the  color  of  their  spores. 
We  will  put  all  the  "soft  tube-caps,"  or  "pore-caps," 
next  them  in  the  same  manner.  Then  we  will  put  the 
hard,  corky  "  tube-caps,"  or  "  pore-caps,"  next.  These 
are  generally  fan-shaped,  or  hoof-shajied,  the  fine 
"  tubes "  or  "  pores "  being  underneath  instead  of 
gills.  The  spores  fall  out  of  the  little  tubes  in  which 
they  grow.  Beside  them  we  put  the  "spine-caps," 
which,  instead  of  tubes  or  gills,  have  spines  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  the  spores  grow.  Then  next  to  these 
place  all  the  other  various  kinds  we  have  got — the  buff- 
balls,  and  their  relations,  the  branching,  and  club- 
shaped,  and  ear-shaped,  and  shapeless  fungi.  Some  of 
these  may  decay  before  we  can  study  them,  but  the  most 
of  them  can  be  dried,  although  fungus  mummies  are  very 
unlike  their  original  selves.  The  eggs  of  certain  flies 
are  probably  embedded  in  some  of  them,  so  that  we 
may  find  their  larva?  as  maggots  eating  the  decomposing 
fungus  on  which  they  live  during  this  stage  of  their 
life.  There  is  one  family  of  the  fungi  which,  when 
decaying,  has  even  a  worse  odor  than  a  putrefying 
carcase.  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  come  across 
at  least  two  species  of  it.  One  of  these  looks  like  a 
piece  of  flesh  of  the  size  of  a  finger.  Such  specimens 
we  may  have  to  remove  from  our  ordinary  collections. 


How  TO  Eat  the  "Mushroom  Proper." 

Picking. — In  gathering  mushrooms  for  food,  cut  the 
stems  off  about  an  inch  below  the  cap,  and  place  them 
in  the  basket  or  dish,  gills  upward.  Never  twist  or 
pull  them,  as  the  gills  become  thereby  full  of  dirt, 
which  is  not  easily  removed.  By  placing  the  gills 
downward,  they  will  shed  their  spores  largely,  and  thus 
lose  flavor.  The  stem,  in  cutting,  will  often  exhibit 
fine  holes.  This  indicates  that  maggots  have  been 
hatched  in  the  mushroom,  the  larvie  of  certain  flies 
which  frequent  them.  If  the  substance  of  the  cap 
continues  firm  and  hard,  the  mushroom  may  be  safely 
eaten,  it  is  said,  when  cooked  ;  V)ut  if  the  cap  is  perfor- 
ated with  maggot-holes,  and  soft,  the  decomposing  state 
of  the  mushroom  makes  it  more  or  less  poisonous. 

To  Cook. — Stew  in  milk  or  cream. 

To  Serve  with  me.it. — Chop  the  mushrooms  fine,  let 
them  simmer  ten  minutes  in  a  very  little  water,  with 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  as  for  oyster  sauce ;  thicken 
with  flour  or  ground  rice  ;  pour  over  the  meat  and 
cover  quick  h'. 


To  Broil. — Place  the  tops,  like  oysters,  on  a  fine 
wire  grid-iron  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  hot,  butter  them 
lightly,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  the  taste.  Put  them 
back  over  the  coals,  and  when  they  are  heated  through 
they  are  cooked.  Butter  them,  if  rerjuired,  and  place 
in  a  hot  dish. 

To  Roast  in  the  oven. — Cut  the  larg(;r  specimens 
into  fine  pieces,  and  place  them  in  a  small  dish  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter  to  taste ;  put  in  about  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  water,  then  fill  the  dish  with  the 
half-open  specimens  and  the  buttons  (young  mushrooms); 
cover  tightly  and  place  in  the  oven,  which  must  be 
over-heated,  for  about  twenty  minutes.  The  juice  of 
the  larger  mushrooms  will  keep  them  moist,  and,  if 
fresh,  yield  further  a  most  abundant  gravy. 


For  the  Review.] 

A  Lesson  on  September  Flowers. 

"  The  flowering  plants  that  I  used  to  take  into  the 
school  in  ]\Iay  and  June  were  so  easy  that  it  was  a  de- 
light to  give  lessons  upon  them,  but  the  September 
flowers  are  all  so  difficult  that  I  cannot  understand 
them,  and  I  cannot  get  up  the  same  interest  in  plant 
study  as  before  the  holidaj's." 

So  wrote  a  "  perplexed  teacher  "  the  other  day,  and 
asked  the  Review  to  came  to  her  assistance. 

It  is  the  experience  of  many  a  teacher  that  plant 
study  is  more  delightful  in  May  and  June  than  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  but  it  need  not  be  so  ;  and  this 
number  of  the  Review  is  designed  to  help  teachers  in 
their  plant  lessons. 

Nature,  as  if  to  woo  us  to  study  her,  makes  the  spring 
flowers  more  beautiful  and  easier  to  studj'.  Then  in 
late  summer  she  sends  out  a  profusion  of  flowers,  difficult 
to  study,  but  they  will  well  repay  the  effort. 

The  greater  part  of  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  Sep- 
tember belong  to  the  family  ComposiUf.  To  this  great 
family  belong  about  one-seventh  of  the  flowering  plants 
of  the  temperate  zone  —  the  asters,  golden-rods,  sun- 
flowers, and  hosts  of  others  that  vie  with  the  golden 
grain  in  making  the  September  fields  so  l)right  and 
beautiful. 

Ask  each  pupil  to  bring  to  the  lesson  a  .sunflower  and 
one  of  the  wild  asters  that  will  be  found  in  every  section, 
growing  near  the  school  house.  Place  a  whole  plant  of 
the  sunflower,  root  and  all,  before  the  class,  and  along- 
side of  it  place  a  whole  plant  of  an  aster.  After  a  study 
of  the  root,  stem  and  leaves,  take  up  the  flower,  and 
notice  the  extraordinary  resemblance  in  structure 
between  the  sunflower  and  the  aster.  I\v  questioning 
and  observation  the  pupils  will  be  led  to  see  that  what 
they  regarded  as  one  flower  in  each  plant  is  in  reality 
an  aggregation  of  flowers  in  one  head,   situated  on   a 
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After  complpting  tlie    study  of  the  tlowers,  ask   the 

pupils  t(i  nijikc  ii  tiiMi',  suinniing  up  the  chiinictcrs  of 
this  iinportaiit  t'iunily.  Ask  tliem  to  olwci've  any  differ- 
ciKcs.  For  cxainplc,  the  dandelion  head  is  made  up  of 
ray  rtowcrs  only,  tiic  eoniinon  thistle  of  disk  (low(U's 
only. 


For  the  Rkviicw.1 


The  IJiowii  Creeper. 


i-omnion    receptacle,  and  sui-rounded   by    one    or    more 

circles  of  small  Icit'  like  t'ornis  or  bracts,  called  the 
involucre.  What  does  this  involucre  corresjiond  to  in  the 
strawheri-y,  the  wild  rose  and  other  tlowers  f  The  .-.ilyx. 
This  will  proliahlv  Ix'  enough  for  one  lesson.  I-.et  the 
pupils  put  the  tlowers  in  water  to  have  them  fresh  for 
the  next  day,  and  ask  them  to  observe  ottier  iloweis  of 
the  same  structure  on  their  way  t(i  and  from  soliool. 

At  tlie  next  lesson  (it  may  take  several  hwsons  to  study 
the    suntlower    and    aster,  Ijut    it  is   well   worth  doing 

thoroughly)    compare    the    circle    of    yellow     petal-like 

forms  of  the  sunflower  with  the  circle  of  white  or  blue 

petals  of  the  aster.     These  are  the  ray  flowers,   because 

they  radiate  from   the  centre  or  face.      Ask   the  pupils 

to  comjiare  and  draw  the  bright  yellow  ray  of  the  sun- 
flower and  the  white  or  blue  ray  of  the  aster.      They  will 

find  an  imiiortant  difference,  what  is  it  1     They  will  see 

at    the   base   of   the  aster  a  small  oblong,  flattish  f<.>rm, 

surmounted   by  bristles    and   a  little    thread-like   stalk 

from  its  centre  bifurcated  at  tlie  top.      This  latter  is  the 

two-cleft  style,  proceeding  from  the  ovaiy  below,  forih- 

a  comiilete  pistil.     The  ray-flower  of  the  aster  is  therefore 

pistilldfr.  It  lacks  stamens  and  is  consequently  incom- 
plete and  imperfect,     ^^othivy  will  be  found  at  the  base  |  habit  of  creeping  up  spirally  around  the  trunks  of  trees 

of  the  yellow  ray  of  the  sunflower,    which  is   therefore 


Heatl,  Foot  and  Tail  of  Brown  Creeper. 

The  j'.rown  Creeper  is  known  to  ornithologists  as 
Ccr/hid  /aviUiari^,  which  when  translated  might  read 
"the  conniion  creeper."      It  is  probably  named  from  its 


said  to  be  lu'iitrnJ.  It  may  take  some  time  for  the 
pupils  to  see  and  understand  the  parts  of  the  ray-flower 
of  the  astei'.  The  calyx  tube  .surrounds  the  small  ovary 
from  which  it  does  not  sejiarate,  and  the  bi'istles  at  the 
top  are  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  limb. 

Next  compare  the  Ijrown  centre  of  the  sunfl<jwer  and 
the  yellowish  centre  of  the  itster.      This  centre  is  called 
the  disk.      The  flowers  which  compose  it  are  tubular,  so 
called  from  the  tube-like   form    of  the  corolla.      It  will 
be  very  interesting    to  comjiare  the  disk  flowers  of  the 
sunflower  with  those  of    the  aster.      They  do  not  differ 
materially    except    in    size;    and    when    the    pupil    has 
mastered    the    structure    of  a    disk   flower    in    the  sun- 
flower,   he   has   mastered   the    structure    of  all   tubular 
flowers    in    the  composita'   family,   the    only  important 
diffeience  being    the  calyx  linih.      The  calyx  tiihr,  as  in 
the  pistillate   flower  of  the  aster,   surr(junds   the  o\^ary. 
The  limb  in  the  tubular  flower  of  the  sunflower  is  com- 
posed   (jf  two   chaffy   scales   jutting  out    from    the  two 
principal  angles  of  the  ovary.      What  is  the  calyx  limb 
in   the  tubular  flower  of    the  aster?     The  corolla  is  in 
both  instances  how  many  times  cleft  at  the  top?    What 
is  peculiar  about   the  stamens?       It  can   be  easily  seen 
by  the  large  tubular  floweis  in  the  sunflower  that  they 
are  united   by    their  anthers   (syngenesious)   forming  a 
circle  inside  the  tubular  corolla.      That  is  true  of  every 
tubular  flower  of  this    family.      Inside  this  circle  made 
by  the  anthers  is  the  style,  two-cleft  at  the  top. 


in  search  for  the  small  insects  hiding  in  the  crevices  of 
the  bark,  from  which  on  account  of  its  peculiar  marking 
and  coloring  the  bird  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  always. 
Its  note  when  thus  seeking  its  food,  cree-cree-cre-ep,  may 
also  have  helped  the  suggestion. 

It  is  the  only  representative  of  its  family  in  north 
eastern  America.  The  long,  slender,  decurved  bill  shown 
in  the  cut  above  is  quite  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
bird,  as  well  as  the  foot  and  claws,  and  the  pointed  tail 
feathers  with  which  it  is  wont  to  prop  up  its  body  by 
pressing  them  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  like  a  wood- 
pecker. Its  plumage  is  above  dark  Ijrown,  becoming 
rusty  brown  at  the  rump  and  much  barred  and  streaked 
with  white;  below  pale,  rump  clear  tawny.  It  is  about 
five  aiul  a  half  inches  long.  The  cut  shows  the  whitish 
line  above  the  eye. 

It  often  builds  its  nest  in  decayed  trees,  or  in  the 
holes  deserted  by  wood-peckers.  It  lines  a  rough 
skeleton  nest  of  i-otten  wood  or  similar  ruljbish  with 
feathei's  and  fine  fur  of  animals.  Its  five  eggs  are  small, 
nearly  oval,  greyish  white,  and  dotted  with  fine  reddish 
brown  spots. 

It  is  not  very  common,  but  when  seen  it  should  not 
be  molested,  as  it  never  uses  its  slender  bill  to  injure  a 
tree,  and  its  food  are  the  insects  which  make  their 
hiding  places  within  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  It  is  a 
most  indefatigable  hunter-,  too,  for  no  sooner  than  it 
explores  one  tree  it  flies  off  to  another  with  the  same 
object  in  view. 
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A  June  Ramble. 

Only  an  evening  ramble  to  see  what  birds  were  about. 
The  American  Robin  (Merula  mii/ratorius)  wa.s  there 
in  force.  And  from  different  points  came  his  short 
snatchy  song,  "  Bee-o-la,  bee-oh-la,  a-bee-o-la,"  as  if  his 
breath  were  too  short  for  a  continuous  roundelay;  and 
from  the  top  of  a  lofty  withered  fir  came  a  verj'  similar 
.song,  but  rich  and  rolling  as  from  a  magic  flute  with 
no  suggestion  of  lack  of  breath.  Could  it  all  come  from 
the  throat  of  that  brownish  little  bird,  not  so  big  as 
the  roliin  though  in  many  respects  like  him?  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  He  sat  up  calmlj'  there,  every  now 
and  then  letting  free  a  long  roll  of  silvery  flute  notes 
with  the  force  and  twang  of  a  clarion,  and  then  seemed 
to  watch  his  circle  of  music  floating  onward  to  the 
neighboring  town  on  his  left  and  the  sea  on  his  right. 
When  it  reached  the  distant  limits  of  the  echoes  he 
sent  another  melody  in  like  manner  over  the  vibrating 
evening  air.  It  was  tlie  hermit  thrush  (Turiliis  aoual- 
aschkae)  from  his  solitary  tree  in  the  swampy  wood- 
land, the  muezzin  of  the  grove. 

From  man}'  points  more  or  less  remote  came  the  echo 
of  the  white-throated  sparrow's  ( ZoHstrichia  albicollis) 
song-prayer,  "  Oh  —  my  —  Canada  —  Canada — Canada,'' 
"My — own — Canada — Canada — Canada,"  to  such  music 
as  the  following  : 
I  d:-:-  I  n 


:-     s  :  s  .•  s 


:-:-|t:-:-il:l:l|l:l:l[l:l:l    |. 

The  American  Redstart  (.Sft(i/ili<i(/it  i-iiticUhi)  betraj'ed 
his  hiding  place  \>y  liis  "vvitchie-witchie-witchie,"  and 
anon,  a  flash  of  l)lack  and  flaming  orange  reveals  his 
restless  flight  to  another  temporarj'  perch,  where  his 
mate  with  her  more  modest  livery  of  olive  grey  is  ever 
flitting,  showing  every  now  and  then  the  quieter  gold 
patches  adorning  her  sides,  wings  and  tail. 

Then  the  summer  yellow-birfl  ( Dcnilroira  a-sth'a) 
appears  all  robed  in  j'ellow  with  only  a  slight  olive 
wash  and  some  dusk}'  streaks  on  the  breast,  and  lie 
"chips,  chips"  when  he  is  not  e.xcitedly  whistling  or 
schreeching  .something  very  like  the  redstart.  His 
mate  is  near  by  him  in  a  very  modest  olive  from  uniicr 
which  the  yellow  but  slightly  .shows. 

Another  warbler  also  shows  itself  for  a  few  minutes. 
Its  black  and  white  is  very  prettily  relieved  by  its 
yellow  crown,  si<ies  of  breast  and  rump.  It  is  the 
myrtle-warbler  (Dendroica  coroiuila)  sometimes  called 
the  yellow-rum j)ed  waibler,  becau.se  none  of  the  other 
warblers  have  a  bright  yellow  .spot  on  the  lower  portion 
of  the  back. 

But  a  sliort  curious  note  comes  from  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  tree.  The  shrill  sound  from  tliis  small 
warbler  can  be  heard  a    very  great  distance.     "Dzee- 


dzee-l)ebe-dze"  to  the  mu.sic  |  d  :  -  |  r  :-  |  d  :  d  |  r  :  | 
I  wait  for  a  minute  and  the  sound  comes  again,  "dzee- 
dzee-bebe-dze."  I  now  find  him  with  my  glass.  Tlie 
belly  is  white.  The  throat  is  black  and  the  blackness 
spreads  like  a  vestment  along  its  sides.  The  sides  of 
the  head  are  a  very  bright  yellow.  From  below  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  the  olive  yellowish  green  of  its 
upper  plumage,  but  it  is  plain  this  is  the  black-throated 
green  warbler  (Dendroica  virens).  Next  to  tlie 
yellow  summer  warbler  (D.  tu-stiva)  it  appears  to  l)e 
now  the  most  connnon  of  the  warblers  in  the  forest. 

The  blue  slated  colored  Juncos  (Jnnco  hietnalis) 
chirjied  and  flitted  about,  expanding  their  tails  as  if  to 
show  what  a  good  white  "V"  they  can  display  when 
gliding  through  the  air  by  means  of  the  two  white 
feathers  on  each  side  of  theii'  tails. 

The  American  crow  (Co7-vus  ame.riainn)  broke  the 
spell  of  music  with  his  hoarse  "caw,  caw,"  and  the 
shadow  of  his  black  wings  seemed  to  biing  night;  so  I 
turned  my  footsteps  homeward,  dreaming. 


luspector  C.  W.  Koscoe,   A,  M. 


We  are  sure  that  very  many  of  our  readers  will  wel- 
come this  number  of  the  Review,  containing  as  it  does 
such  a  good  likeness  of  C.  W.  RoscoE,  A.M.,  Inspector 
of  Scliools  for  Kings  antl  Hants  Counties,  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Roscoe  was  born  in  the  quaint  and  romantic 
little  settlement  of  Hall's  Harbour,  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  on  tlie  31st  of  August,  183'J.  He  grew  up  a 
strong,  active  and  thoughtful  boy  —  fond  of  his  books, 
but  for  a  time  learning  more  from  the  vai-ied  employ- 
ments of  the  farm.  At  length  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attend  foi-  one  year  a  school  taught  by  Mr.  Calkin, 
now  rrincijial  Calkin  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School. 
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At  that  time  Nova  Scotia  enjoyed  the  services  of  a 
few  exceptionally  able  teachers  whose  enthusiasm  had 
been  kindled  by  Dawson  and  Forrester.  Mr.  Calkin 
was  one  of  the.se,  and  jounj,'  Colin  Eoscoe  may  be 
ranked  as  one  of  his  many  disciples,  of  whinii  not  a  few 
afterwards  attained  to  high  positions. 

Mr.  Roscoe  received  the  rest  of  his  education  in 
Horton  Academy  and  Acadia  College.  After  teaching 
school  for  ten  years  he  was  promoted  from  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Wolfville  high  school  to  the  inspectorship 
of  Kings  County  in  1873.  In  1880  Hants  County  was 
added  to  his  inspectoral  district.  In  1884  Acadia 
College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

He  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In 
1890  he  wa.s  elected  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  College 
and  1892  one  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  1894  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Baptist 
Convention  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Horticultural 
School. 

It  is  to  his  in.spectoral  woi'k,  however,  that  he  de- 
votes his  best  thoughts.  He  has  done  very  much  to 
place  the  schools  of  his  district  in  the  first  rank  educa- 
tionally and  he  has  succeeded. 

In  the  Nova  Scotia  Exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair, 
Hants  and  Kings  took  the  lead  for  ordinary,  common, 
and  high  school  work. 

Punctuality,  method  and  faithfulness  characterize  all 
his  work  —  and  from  these  arises  his  ability  to  accom- 
plish so  much.  His  candour  and  firmness  are  so  tem- 
pered with  kindness  that  the  weakest  teacher  looks  up 
to  him  as  to  a  true  friend.  His  recommendations  are 
never  given  to  please,  Ijut  can  be  always  taken  at  their 
face  value. 

In  short,  he  is  physically,  mentally,  morally  and  pro- 
fessionally a  good  type  of  the  kind  of  a  man  who  is 
needed  to  stimulate  the  healthy  development  of  our 
educational  system. 


The  Late  Iii.si>ector  Condon. 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Hinkle 
Condon,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Halifax.  He  died  at 
his  residence,  on  the  26th  of  July,  after  a  few  months 
of  illness,  which  did  not  very  seriously  interfere  with 
his  duties  previous  to  holidays.  He  w-as  sixty-nine  years 
of  age  and  a  native  of  Annapolis.  He  received  the  most 
of  his  education  at  Horton  Academy  and  the  old  Gore- 
ham  College,  Liverpool.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  accomplished  lady  to  whom  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  married — Miss  K.  Tompkins,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Tomj)kins,  of  London,  an  author  of  national  repute. 


Mr.  Condon  taught  in  (ioreham  College,  in  Locke- 
port  and  in  Yarmouth.  Here  he  lost  a  favorite 
daughter.  His  two  eldest  sons  we:-e  echu^atcd  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  One  of  them  died  there  sud- 
denly just  as  he  had  completf^d  his  cours(!.  The  otiier, 
Fred,  (x.,  is  now  a  leading  lawyer  in   Halifax. 

Mr.  Condon  devoted  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  to 
his  large  and  difficult  inspectorate  for  the  last  twenty- 
three  years.  The  County  of  Halifax  is  extensive,  and 
most  of  the  schools  are  peculiarly  difficult  of  access  on 
account  of  the  bad  roads  and  deep  indentations  of  the 
sea.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  never  failed  to  visit  all 
the  schools  once  a  year  and  many  of  tliem  twice. 

Though  he  had  in  them  eveiy  grade  of  intelligence 
from  the  rui'al  sections  of  Musquodoboit  to  rocky 
Preston  —  representing  .several  nationalties  —  yet  he 
always  won  the  approliation  and  co-operation  of  his 
constituents  by  his  respectful  attention  to  all  their 
varied  wants,  by  his  genuine  sympathy,  his  spirit  of 
fair  play  and  his  unwavering  adherence  to  the  school 
law. 

In  the  school  room  he  was  a  help  to  the  teacher  anfl 
the  children's  delight.  They  always  looked  forward  to 
his  visits  with  pleasure.  He  brought  out  the  Ijest  tliat 
was  in  them  by  his  fairness  in  examination  and  by  his 
cheery  addi-ess.  Every  visit  had  its  ajipropriate  closing 
in  words  of  advice  which  inspired  the  little  ones  to 
higher  moral  effort  and  left  them  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind. 

Temperance  found  in  him  its  strongest  and  most  con- 
sistent advocate.  His  presence  was  everywhere  an  in- 
fluence for  good,  and  his  end  was  a  peaceful  and  glorious 
triumph  over  death.  May  his  successor  be  just  such  a 
man  ! 


The  child  goes  to  school  to  learn  through  mental  de- 
velopment, to  be  subjected  to  authority  and  discipline 
—  attributes  that  in  fannly  belong  naturally  to  the 
father  —  and  when  such  responsibilities  are  undertaken 
by  women  in  the  school  room,  it  should  be  because  of 
special  training  and  fitness  to  exercise  such  authority 
and  to  exact  obedience.  Love  and  sympatliy  belong  to 
the  mother  in  the  family,  and  to  women  generally  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  feminine  sex,  and  especially  when 
all  other  qualifications  as  teachers  are  made  subordin- 
ate to  the  sex  one.  It  never  seems  to  strike  these 
mothers  who  are  content  to  have  their  duties  intrusted 
to  a  proxy,  that  "  womanly  sympathy,"  divided  among 
fifty-two  children  belonging  to  some  other  woman,  dis- 
tributed over  five  days  of  the  week,  is  apt  to  wear  a 
little  bit  threadbare  and  thin.  —  Tesda  L.  Kelso,  Los 
Angeles  Library. 
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Scoklinnr. 

Sclioolroom  scolding  is  often  worse  than  corporal 
punishment.  It  denioralize.s  the  dispositions  of  tlie 
children.  It  is  alwaj-s  done  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
whole  school,  and  almost  invariably  hurts  the  gentle, 
sensitive  children  more  than  the  one  scolded. 

The  rod  always  stings  or  tingles.  The  child  never 
gets  so  used  to  it  that  the  phj-sical  effect  is  not  definite. 
In  the  case  of  scolding,  there  is  no  effect  except  in  the 
way  it  is  received  by  the  child,  and  after  the  first  humili 
ation  is  over,  it  is  painless  in  every  sense  and  as  use- 
less as  it  is  impressionless. 

Scolding  is  very  deceitful  to  the  teacher  who  esti- 
mates the  effect  upon  the  scolding  by  the  intensity  of 
the  scolder.  If  the  teacher  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
said  a  specially  bright,  sarcastic,  or  caustic  thing,  he 
assumes  that  the  child  has  been  hit  to  just  that  extent, 
forgetting  that  in  scolding  the  effect  has  no  appreciable 
relation  to  the  cause. 

The  most  disastrous  effect  of  scolding  is  upon  the 
teacher.  It  wrinkles  the  brow,  hardens  or  tightens 
the  skin  upon  the  face,  robs  the  eye  of  its  geniality, 
takes  the  elements  of  grace  from  the  movements,  and 
makes  the  voice  harsh.  Teachers  seem  to  think  that 
only  the  voice  suffers — not  so;  the  entire  being,  even 
the  thinking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loving  and  willing 
activities  of  heart  and  mind. 

Scolding  makes  war  upon  all  that  is  best  in  the 
teacher,  jeopardizes  chances  of  promotion  in  school,  and 
minimizes  the  probabilities  of  success  in  getting  out  of 
school. 

There  is  rarely  anj'  excuse  for  corporal  punishment; 
there  is  never  any  for  scolding. — Journal  of  Education. 


A  Problem  in  Percentaare. 


A  man  liought  84  shares  of  stock  at  98i  and  sold  it 
at  6i  per  cent  advance  ;  how  much  money  did  he  make  1 

Pupil. — I  don't  understand  what  stock  is. 

Te.xcher. —  When  you  and  several  other  persons 
agi-ee  to  go  into  business  together,  you  all  put  into  the 
business  a  certain  amount  of  money.  Suppose  all  j)Ut 
in  S50,000.   What  will  be  the  whole  amount  of  tlie  stock  ] 

P. — Fifty  thousand  dollars,  I  should  think? 

T. — Yes.  Now  they  di\nde  that  stock  into  one- 
hundred-dollar  shares  ;  how  many  shares  will  there  be  ? 

P. — Five  hundred. 

T. — Yes.  And  suppose  you  own  one  hundred  of 
those  shares,  how  much  stock  will  you  hold  1 

P. — Ten  thousand  dollars. 

T. — Now  suppose  the  business  does  not  prove  to  be 
profitable  enough  to  pay  what  the  money  would  be 
worth  if  put  out  at  interest ;  could  you  sell  a  share  of 
your  stock  to  some  one  else  for  one  hundred  dollars  1 

P.  — I  .should  think  not. 


T. — How  would  the  stock  be  rated  then?  Above  or 
below  par  1 

P.— Below. 

T. — Now  suppose  a  man  buys  84  of  j'our  shares  at  98  J. 
How  much  would  he  pay  for  each  dollar  of  the  stock  ? 

P. — Wouldn't  it  be  ninety-eight  and  a  half  cents? 

T. — Ye.s.      How  nuich  would  you  lose  on  each  dollai? 

P. — One  cent  and  a  half. 

T. — Now  let  us  sujipose  that  the  business  improves, 
and  that  the  profits  arc  greater  than  the  interest  that 
could  Ije  gotten  for  the  money  invested;  how  wouhi  the 
stock  be  rated  now? 

P. — Al)Ove  par. 

T. — Suppose,  now,  that  this  man  sells  his  84  shares 
at  6i  per  cent,  advance.  How  much  will  he  get  for 
each  dollar  of  stock  1 

P. — One  dollar  and  .six  and  a  half  cents. 

T. — And  he  paid  how  much  for  it? 

P. — Ninety-eight  and  a  half  cents. 

T, — How  much  did  he  make  on  each  dollar  of  his  stock  ? 

P. — Eight  cents. 

T. — How  much  on  one  share? 

P.— Eight  dollars. 

T. — And  on  eighty-four  shares? 

P. — Eighty-four  times  as  much. 

This  is  here  carried  out  to  the  end,  but  in  actual 
practice  the  pupil  "caught  on"  before  he  got  half 
through  it,  and  then  the  teacher  let  go  and  he  went 
along  the  rest  of  the  way. 

There  is  nothing  in  percentage  that  cannot  be  made 
just  as  simple  by  a  series  of  well-directed  questions. 
Our  experience  is  that  when  the  children  do  not  see 
their  wa}'  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  used,  or  else  they  are  not  mature  enough 
to  follow  the  chain  in  the  reasoning.  They  get  lost. 
When  the  latter  is  the  case  the  problem  is  too  difficult, 
and  should  be  dropped  for  something  not  so  complex. — 
Public  School  Jourual. 


Sf.  John  Globe  :  The  great  trouble  in  the  world  to- 
day is  that  with  all  the  appliances  and  opportunities 
for  educating  men,  they  are  not  educated  enough.  *  * 
The  field  of  useful  knowledge  is  so  broad  and  needs  to 
be  jiloughed  so  deeji  that  there  is  scarcely  time  to  go 
thoi-oughlv  through  it.  Let  any  intelligent  man  examine 
himself  honesth'  and  he  will  soon  realize  how  deficient 
he  is  in  substantial  infonnation  with  respect  to  the 
world  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  science,  of  art.  ♦  *  * 
The  problem  which  confronts  the  educator  is  not  how  to 
keep  knowledge  away  from  men,  but  how  to  spread  all 
knowledge  before  him.  so  that  he  may  learn  the  secrets 
of  nature,  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  complete  self- 
government.  The  great  impetus  which  has  been  given 
to  di.scovery  and  to  inventicm,  and  to  the  producticm  of 
labor-saving  devices,  has  been  largcl)'  because  of  the 
constant  and  stead}-  extension  of  knowledge  among  men, 
because  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  make  greater 
use  of  the  inventive  faculties,  and  because  a  stimulus 
has  been  given  to  encpiiry  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  the 
more  men  are  educated  the  better  will  be  their  i]ositi(m 
for  appreciating  the  work  of  the  inventor. 
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School-lJojs  <>f  Antwerp. 


The  sdiool-boys,  too,  would  delight  vou.  So  fjir  as 
legs  go,  tlu'V  lire  el.id  as  any  Anieiicati  l)0\-s  might  lie 
clad  —  in  kiiiekeihockers  or  long  trousers;  hut  around 
their  shoulders  they  wear  dark-blue  capes  with  hoods, 
and  on  tlieir  heads  sueh  jolly  caps!  Rubens,  the  great 
painter,  lived  in  Antwerp.  He  died  there  two  hundred 
and  fifty  y(>ars  ago ;  hut  the  boys  of  Antwerp  know  as 
much  aliuut  him  as  you  do  aliout  Christopher  Columbus 
or  (ieorge  Washington  maybe  more  —  and  the}'  keep 
his  memorj'  green  by  the  cajis  they  wear.  These  are  of 
the  same  style  as  those  worn  b}'  Rubens,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  nnich  worn  by  art-students  generally 
and,  therefore,  in  towns  where  Rubens  is  not  so  well 
known  as  he  is  in  Antwerp,  they  are  described  as 
"painter's  caps."  They  are  much  larger  in  circumfer- 
ence than  the  tam-o'-shanter,  and  instead  of  being  knit- 
ted or  crocheted  they  are  made  of  dark  blue  or  black 
cloth,  and  have  a  cunning  little  pigtail  on  the  top,  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  smaller  around  than 
a  lead  pencil.  The  boys  wear  these  caps  in  all  sorts  of 
way.s:  pulled  down  over  the  eyes  to  keep  the  sun  out, 
pulled  entirely  back  from  the  forehead,  as  is  the  fashion 
of  Neapolitan  fishermen,  or  worn  rakishly  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  hanging  well  down  to  the  shoulder. 
Not  one  straw  hat  or  one  "Derby"  did  I  see  on  the 
head  of  an  Antwerp  school-l)oy.  The  effect  of  these 
caps  and  the  short  cape  was  verj'  picturesque,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  looking  at  so  many  little  Rubenses  when 
I  saw  them  romping  through  the  streets  on  their  way 
to  and  from  school. — Jennnette  L.  Gilder  in  the  Septem- 
ber Si.  Nicholas. 


How  TO  White. 

1.  Sentence  Building  for  Composition. 

1.   Sentence — A  thought  expres.sed  (told)  in  words. 

2   Kinds. 

^^ 

1.  Saying.  —A  group  of  woids  which  says  or  tells 
something. 

"2.  Asking. — A  group  of  words  which  asks  something; 
a  question. 

3.  Surprise. — A  .sentence  which  tells  of  sudden 
feeling. 

4.  Command.- — A  sentence  which  commands  some- 
thing to  be  done. 

3.   Helps  to  be  remembered. 

1.  Think  before  we  write. 

2.  Put  our  thoughts  into  the  best  words  we  can  find. 


'^.    Ilavc'  but  one  thought  in  a  sentence. 

4.  Do  not  re])eat  words  in  the  same  sentence. 

5.  Begin  every  sentence  with  a  ea|>ital   letter. 

4.    Mai-ks   to  be  used, 

1.  Period  (.) — after  a  saying  or  commanding  sent- 
ence; after  initials;  after  abbreviations;  after  numbers. 

2.  Question  (?) — After  question  sentence. 

3.  Surprise  (!) — After  surprise  sentences,  and  after 
separate  words  showing  surprise. 

4.  Comma  (,  ) — after  an  attention  word;  after  each 
of  a  series,  excepting  the  hist;  after  a  direct  (juotation. 

5.  Quotation  Marks  ("") — When  the  direct  words  of 
the  person  are  quoted  or  used. 

5.  Begin  with  Capital  Letters. 

1.  Every  sentence. 

2.  Every  line  of  poetry. 

3.  Initials. 

4.  All  names  of  persons  and  places. 

5.  The  days  of  the  week. 

6.  The  months  of  the  year. 

7.  All  holidays. 

8.  All  appellations  of  the  Deity. 

9.  All  quotations. 

10.  Imjiortant  words  in  titles  to  stories. 
II.   Story  Writing. 
1.   Ever}'  story  divided. 

1.  Introduction.  —  Meaning  of  the  word:  In-duct-ion, 
the  art  of  leading  into;  to  get  ac(iuainted  with.  We 
must  first  get  our  reader  acquainted  with  our  subject 
before  we  talk  about  it  or  tell  our  story. 

2.  Main  liody; — The  story  part  of  our  composition  — 
the  longest  part.      Descriptions,  uses,  importance,  etc. 


The  Ideal  Teacher. 


Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  ideal  teacher,  who  came 
with  a  trunk  full  of  curiosities.  Her  coming,  to  the 
wonder-stricken  pupils  was  like  the  advent  of  Santa 
Claus  to  the  children  of  poverty.  She  hung  pictures  on 
the  wall  and  she  had  a  wonderful  bell ;  it  was  shaped 
like  a  guitar.  She  was  neatly  dressed,  and  her  smiles 
made  us  think  of  all  sorts  of  good  things.  We  soon 
learned  to  love  her.  Even  her  reproofs  seemed  music. 
What  a  neat  school  room  we  had !  The  stove  was 
lilacked  and  moved  into  the  corner.  We  sung,  we 
marched.  Each  ]iupil  and  each  grade  had  a  place  at 
the  blackboard,  and  each  day  had  sometliing  new  for 
us.  Our  monitors  gathered  our  penholders,  pencils  and 
ink  bottles.  They  brought  us  our  wraps  and  our  dinners. 
The  teacher  gave  to  us  little  ones  envelopes  with  our 
names  on  the  outside,  and  inside  we  found  letters, 
words  and  sentences,  yes,  and   we  found  many  ear<Is  of 
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different  colors,  and  many  figures  for  our  drawings  — 
all  to  interest  us  in  busj'  work. 

Wt!  had  jiajjers,  not  slates,  to  wi-ite  upon.  Each  day 
we  had  a  mystery;  it  was  hehind  a  curtain  which  con- 
cealed a  part  of  the  black-hoai-d.  In  general  exercises 
we  guessed  wliat  was  l)ehin<l  that  curtain.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  song  for  us  to  learn,  soiiictinu'S  it  was  a  (juestion 
for  us  to  answer. 

One  day  it  was  a  hiincli  of  badges,  and  we  were 
soon  (hworated  with  tlie.se  for  not  lieing  absent  or  tardy 
(luring  the  month.  I  may  say  that  there  were  but  few 
truant  or  tardy  pupils  that  term.  Each  pupil  brought 
drawing  paper,  and  the  teacher  made  a  book  of  it,  and 
we  drew  maps  upon  its  pages,  or  else  we  copied  the  gems 
from  the  authors  that  we  had  learned;  on  other  pages 
specimens  of  our  best  penmanship.  These  books  were 
left  in  the  school-room  the  last  day  as  our  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  reading,  if  a  mistake  was  made,  as  in  pronunci- 
ation or  expression,  another  pupil  was  asked  to  correct, 
and  the  pupil  making  the  mistake  was  requested  to  read 
it  again.      This  made  us  careful,  and  soon  but  few  mis- 
takes were  made.     When   the  teacher  wanted   the  at- 
tention of  the  class   she  said,  "Listen,"  and  every  eye 
was  riveted    upon  her.     When    a    pupil  went    out    he 
turned  the  cardboard,   and,   returning,  left  it  as  before, 
and  recorded  his  name  as  having  been  absent  from  the 
room.     We  harl  a  code  of  signals  so  we  could  communi- 
cate with   the   teacher  without    .speaking.     We    had    a 
quiet  school,  and   system    and    method    characterized  it 
throughout.      For  drill    work  in    arithmetic,  we    found 
slips  of  paper  with  problems  upon  them  on  the  teacher's 
desk ;  we  took  one,  solved  it  on  the  board,  and  if  time 
permitted  we  got  another  slip.     After  explanation,  the 
sliiis  were  placed  in  another  place  on  the  desk.     In  this 
way  there  was  no  confusion  and  no  waiting.   Some  days 
we  spelled  in  class,  and  other  days  we  wrote  our  spell- 
ing lessons.    The  school  was  well  visited.    Pivrents  liked 
to  go  there  as  well  as  did  the  pupils.      The  superintend- 
ent of  sciiools  came,  comjjlimented  the  school,  and  said 
that  Miss  M.  used  so  many  expedients.     We  little  ones 
didn't  know  what  expedients  meant,  whether  it  meant 
smili's  or  fri/.zcK,  but  we  knew  it  must  be  all   right  for 
he   called    us   little   ladies  and   little  gentlemen,  and  we 
sat  up  wonderfully  straight,  folded  our  arms,  and  tried 
to  look  our  very  prettiest. 

The  trustees  tried  to  hire  that  teacher  again,  but, 
alas  for  us,  she  was  married  to  that  sujierintcndent,  and 
W(!  didn't  like  him  as  well  after  that,  or  our  next 
teacher  didn't  have  as  man}'  expedients.  W<!  learned 
that  expedients  meiint  anything  that  helped  the  school. 
— School  Kdnrdtion. 


Tlic  Good  School. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  a  school  solely  or  even 
mainly  as  a  place  where  children  and  youth  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  various  elementary  branclx^s  of  know- 
ledge. It  must  do  this,  it  often  does  this,  an<l  yet  fails 
of  its  higher  mission.  The  school  is  really  one  of  the 
"  divine  four,  "  as  a  vigorous  writer  has  called  them  — 
the  lumie,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  state.  The 
important  function  of  the  .school  is  to  take  the  child  who 
has  been  guarded  and  secluded  in  his  home  and  intro- 
duce him  where  he  may  influence  and  be  iniluenced  by 
his  fellows  —  others  of  his  own  age  and  rank  of  thought 
—  and  teach  him  to  live  with  them,  and  through  them; 
treating  them  courteously,  behaving  himself  modestly 
and  decorously,  and  working  out  a  ready  career  with 
them.  He  has  in  him  more  or  less  deeply  planted  the 
seeds  of  what  we  term  character;  these  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  into  strength  and  power. 

The  first  stage,  usually  of  seven  years,  has  been  spent 
with  the  parent  at  home;  the  second  seven  is  to  be  with 
the  teacher  at  the  elementary  school.  It  is  important 
to  know  what  is  done  at  home,  what  the  child  learns 
and  how  he  looks  at  things,  for  the  teacher  is  but  to 
continue  the  process  and  the  instruction  on  wider  circles. 
He  must  not  make  an  abrupt  new  beginning.  The  law 
says  the  teacher  stands  in  the  place  of  the  parent,  and 
it  is  right;  it  does  not  mean  this  simply  for  chastise- 
ment purposes,  it  means  for  development  purposes.  So 
the  teacher  must  look  at  the  young  pupil  as  he  enters 
the  school-room  as  the  parent  looks  at  him  as  he  enters 
his  home  —  with  feelings  of  love  and  interest,  concern 
for  his  comfort  and  happiness  and  growth. 

The  child  in  the  church  has  been  brought  somewhat 
into  society  —  to  be  one  of  a  group  of  persons  of  similar 
aims  and  have  facilities  to  act  upon  others,  and  to  be 
acted  upon  by  them.  But  the  school  is  the  place  where 
he  begins' to  rank  with  others  and  to  exert  and  receive 
influences  that  will  make  a  permanent  mark.  It  must 
be  noted  here  that  the  church  is  doing  far  more  than  it 
used  to  do  in  this  direction;  it,  too,  recognizes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  society  of  similar  minds;  it,  too,  employs 
the  methods  of  the  school.  To  know  others,  to  draw 
life  from — it  is  the  peiiod  of  imitatiim  after  observa- 
tion and  reflecti(m  —  this  is  the  great  purpose;  the 
family,  the  church,  the  school  are  all  agencies  to  this 
great  end. 

The  good  school  considers  the  building  up  of  char, 
acter  far  more  than  the  instruction  in  the  branches  of 
knowledge  marked  down  in  the  course  of  study;  it  uses 
these  mainly  to  develop  character.  In  his  home  the 
child  was  a  centre  of  interest;  the  parent  often  deve- 
lops sclllshness  instead   of  character;   the  attempt  is  to 
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gratify  every  wliiin  uiuIit  the  iin]>rpssi(>ii  that  plt'iis\ii-p 
is  thoreliy  tlie  result.  The  need  of  the  hestowment  of 
care,  which  the  parent  instinctively  feels,  blinds  his 
eyes  to  the  supremacy  his  offspring  has  attained  in  tlie 
home.  The  school  hreaks  tiiis  centriyietal  selfishness; 
the  pet  of  the  home  finds  he  is  now  l)ut  one  of  a  grou)) 
of  persons  instead  of  the  oidy  object  of  interest.  Yet 
the  teacher  should  not  strive  to  make  the  jiassing  int(( 
this  larger  life  painful,  for  it  may  be  and  should  be 
ple4\sural)le. 

The  will  of  the  child  has  been  hitherto  the  sole  law ; 
now  the  common  good  must  be  the  aim.  He  must  yield 
his  preferences  to  the  preferences  of  others.  The  post 
he  has  hitherto  held  of  favorite  he  must  vacate;  there 
are  to  be  no  favorites;  each  is  to  have  an  equal  claim 
on  the  sympathy  and  love  of  the  teacher.  Habits  and 
ways  often  overbearing  and  troublesome  at  home  can- 
not be  tolerated  at  school.  The  art  of  living  with 
others  who  think  diflerently  must  now  be  learned.  The 
sufferance  of  the  society  of  those  whose  opinions  are 
quite  opposite — to  say  nothing  of  haVjits,  or  of  repel- 
lent temperaments,  carriage,  habiliments,  and  inharmo- 
nious features,  must  be  acquired  because  a  part  of  this 
new  world  into'which  he  has  been  introduced. 

In  after  years  the  pupil  will  assume  citizenship  in 
the  state;  he  is  now  a  citizen  in  a  miniature  state  which 
has  its  laws  and  its  responsibilities.  The  teacher  who 
thinks  only  of  the  lessons  in  the  books  makes  a  great 
mistake.  Our  ancestors  were  not  so  far  out  of  the  way 
when  they  demanded  as  a  fii-st  requisite  that  the  teacher 
should  keep  good  order;  but  they  erred  in  supposing 
this  good  order  was  to  aim  at  anything  ])eyond  the  wel- 
fare of  the  little  commonwealth.  The  term  "school 
discipline"  means  the  training  into  school  citizenship. 
There  must  be  a  recognition  of  rules  mafle  for  the  good 
of  the  whole;  he  must  learn  to  spend  ])art  of  the  time 
by  himself  and  give  an  account  of  it  when  his  class  is 
called;  he  will  come  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  himself 
when  required  with  others  to  put  his  thougiits  concern- 
ing a  given  oliject  into  statements. 

For  a  good  school  the  teacher  must  be  a  leader,  a 
person  of  influence;  the  examinations  show  only  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required.  It  is  well  that  there  is 
a  course  of  study,  but  this  must  be  looked  on  as  the 
means  which  the  teacher  of  a  band  of  young  people 
would  select  in  this  leadership.  It  is  not  the  course  of 
study  that  does  it.  The  good  teacher  would  produce 
noble  educational  results  if  arithmetic  were  left  out. 
The  various  studies  are  like  the  apparatus  the  gymnast 
uses.  The  reliance  must  not  be  on  the  studies;  the 
teacher  uses  them  to  impress  habits,  cause  industry,  and 
develop  the  thinking  powers,  and  build  the  character. 


What  does  the  school  of  to-day  do  better  than  t-h(? 
school  did  formerly'!  It  must  not  be  sought  in  an 
increased  scholarship,  that  is,  that  a  boy  of  fourteen  now 
shall  know  nioi-e  than  the  boy  di<]  a  half  centuiy  ago. 
If  the  schools  of  to-day  are  better,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  they  reall}'  ai-e,  it  is  because  a  larger 
per  centage  have  received  the  iriijii  essions  that  form 
an  enduring  character.  Tliis  means  that  the  new 
teacher  has  learned  how  to  occupy  the  n(^w  jiosition 
int<.>  which  an  enlighteiKMl  jiublic  sentiment'  has  placed 
him.  The  teacher  cannot  teach  more  arithmetical 
truths  than  the  teacher  did  a  half  centui-y  agi),  but  he 
can  direct  his  teaching  at  the  personality  of  the  pupil, 
and  develop  in  the  school-room  a  higher-  form  of  life, 
and  employing  pedagogic  skill  may  attain  those  possi- 
bilities that  seem  to  be  the  heritage  of  childhood. 

The  one  tiling  that  will  mark  the  school  as  a  good 
one  is  the  superiority  of  the  teacher;  the  .schools  will 
be  good  only  where  superior  men  and  women  are 
teachers  in  them;  this  superiority  is  only  partially 
shown  by  the  examination;  the  certificate  Qnly  shows 
that  the  person  possesses  a  moderate,  not  a  great  degree 
of  knowledge.  That  a  state  has  ten  thousand  school- 
houses,  each  with  a  teacher,  is  not  a  proof  that  it  is 
doing  a  great  educational  work.  If  each  of  them  has 
a  person  of  superior  character  in  it,  it  is  certain  great 
results  may  be  looked  for.  The  school-room  is  the  place 
for  a  person  of  a  high  nature  only.  A  person  of  low 
nature  may  have  the  scholarship  and  hear  the  lessons, 
but  he  cannot  do  the  teaching;  the  person  of  weak 
nature  does  no  teaching  at  all;  the  most  gifted  among 
the  pupils  then  build  whatever  character  is  built;  as 
character,  in  fact,  builds  itself. — School  Jo-ivrniil. 


SCHOOI.    AND    COLLEOK. 


Very  handsome  cabinets  for  minerals  have  been 
placefl  in  the  St.  Martins  and  Milford   superior  schools. 

Miss  Annie  D.  Robb  and  Miss  Bessie  Colwell  are 
substituting  in  Fair\'ille  for  Miss  Ottie  Stewart  and 
Miss  Lizzie  Mowry,  who  are  seriously  ill. 


Dr.  Bridges,  Dr.  Ganong,  Prof.  Dufl",  and  Sui>t.  Mc- 
Intyre  of  the  Winnipeg  schools,  have  been  spending 
part  of  the  summer  in  St.  John. 


Miss   Jessie  Whitlock,  of   St.  Stephen,  has   been   ap- 
pointed teacher  at  Mascarene. 


Miss  Annie  W.  Prescott,  one  of  Charlotte's  best 
teachers,  was  married  during  vacation  to  Mr.  S.  Skillen, 
of  St.  Martins.     The  Rkview  extends   congratulations. 
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Mr.  H.  E.  Colpitts,  of  Ricliibucto,  i.s  .substituting  in 
the  St.  Andrews  High  Scliool  for  Principal  Jjrodie,  who 
lias  taken  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 


Inspector  Steeves  has  purchased  a  house,  and  is  about 
locating  at  Susse.x,  N.  H. 


The  engagement  of  one  of  tlie  bachfelor  inspectors  of 
N.  B.  to  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Celestial  City 
is  announced  and  congtatuiations  will  soon  be  in  order. 


Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  during  September 
and  part  of  October  among  the  country  districts  of 
Charlotte  County. 


Labour   Day   was  observed   as   a   holiday  in   all    tlu; 
schools. 


Inspector  Mersereau  will  spend  September  in  Kesti- 
gouche  and  Gloucester  Counties.  He  is  making  his 
tour  on  a  Ijicycle. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Hagennan  has  been  appointed  second 
master  of  the  Collegiate  School,  Fredericton,  in  place  of 
Francis  Walker,  resigned. 


The  trustees  of  the  Jack,sonville,  N.  B.,  Superior 
School,  of  which  Mr.  C.  H.  (Jray  is  piincipal,  have  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  for  use  in  the 
school. 


The  Normal  School  of  New  Brunswick  opened  the 
first  week  in  September  with  an  enrolment  of  221, 
made  up  from  tlie  counties  as  follows  :  Allsert,  8;  Car- 
leton,  20;  Charlotte,  13;  Gloucester,  9;  Kent,  9; 
Kings,  37  ;  Madawaska,  9  ;  Northumberland,  1 1  ; 
Queens,  14;  Restigouche,  7;  St.  John,  19;  Sunbury, 
5  ;  Victoria,  6  ;  Westmorland,  21  ;  York,  32.  Kings 
leads  with  37. 

The  students  nn:  divided  as  follows  denominationally. 
Baptist  42,  Church  of  England  29,  F.  C.  Baptists  22, 
Methodists  32,  Presbyterian  31,  Roman  Catholics  5(), 
other  creeds  9.  Total,  221.  There  are  139  young 
women  and  .53  young  men  in  the  Engli.sh  department, 
and  7  young  men  and  22  young  women  in  the  Fivneli 
department,  under  Prof.  Belliveau. 


R.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Vice-Principal  of  Prince 
Street  School,  Charlottetown,  has  been  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Davies  School,  Summerside,  and  grading 
master  for  the  Summerside  schools.  R.  .McDonald, 
Principal  of  Georgetown  School  has  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  V^ice-Principal  of  the  Davies  School,  Sum- 
merside. 


A  very  large  attendance  of  teachers  is  expected  at 
the  Saint  John  and  Charlotte  County  Teachers' 
Institute,  which  meets  in  the  Centennial  School 
Building,  Brussels  Street,  St.  John,  Sej)tember  26th 
and  27th  next.  The  Chief  Superintendent  has  signi- 
fied his  intention  to  be  present,  and  it  is  \('ry  probable 
that  many  otheis  than  the  teachers  will  be  in  attend- 
ance. Each  county  will  organize  separately  after 
meeting  in  the  general  hall  on  Tliur.sday  morning  to 
receive  a  welcome  from  the  St.  John  teachers.  The 
president  of  each  county  will  give  an  address  to  his 
teachers  as  usual.  It  is  expected  that  the  teachers 
will  attend  punctually,  and  no  credit  will  be  given  for 
other  than  full  attendance  at  each  of  the  sessions.  It 
is  also  expected  that  the  officers  will  adhere,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  allotted  time.  No  public  meeting  or 
evening  session  of  any  kind  will  be  held,  in  order  that 
that  time  may  be  given  the  teachers  to  visit  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  not  proposed  to  ask  any  special  travelling 
rates  for  the  teachers,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rates  given  to  the  general  travelling  public  at  that 
time.  It  is  advisable  for  the  teachers,  if  possible,  to 
arrange  for  accommodation  in  advance,  but  a  committee 
of  St.  John  County  teachers  will  attend  the  arrival  of 
trains  and  boat  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening 
preceding  to  give  direction  or  suggestion  to  anj'  outside 
teachers.  Mr.  M.  D.  IJrown,  Durham  St. ScIhhjI,  St. .John 
North,  is  Secretary  of  the  St.  John  County  Institute, 
and  any  inquiries  made  of  him  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Herhart  and  the  Herbarti.\ns.  In  "The  Great 
Educators"  series;  in  which  have  been  also  puhlished 
Aristotle,  Alcniii,  Abelnrd,  Loyola,  Frobrl.  (Scribner's 
Sons,  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.     $1  net). 

This  book — as  is  natui-al  from  the  subject — is  i)artly  an 
essay  on  philosophy  and  partly  of  more  tangible  interest 
to  most  teachers.  No  doubt  all  will  do  well  to  get  the 
book  in  this  series ;  they  will  prevent  us  from  thinking 
we  are  inventing  when  we  are  only  discoveiing.  We 
are  none  the  less  wise  ft)r  thinking  thei-e  were  some  wise 
people  before  our  day. 

The  suggestion  in  that  remark  is  M]i|ilicat)le  to  "  Her- 
bartians,"  probably,  as  well  as  to  other  "schools."  The 
wiitei-  of  this  hand-book — Dr.  deGarnio,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  Pennsylvania, — says:  "  Herbartians  seek  to  fit 
the  child  for  every  important  phase  of  family,  social, 
civil,  religious,  and  economic  life, — to  develop,  in  short, 
the  w  boll!  boy  or  girl."  He  does  indeed  add:  "In  this 
bi'oad  aim  they  are  not  peculiar."  Was  not  the  fair 
vision  before  .loliii  .Milton  some  time  ago  :  "  1  call,  there- 
fore, aconii)lete  and  generous  education  that  ^vhich  tits 
a  man  to  ))erform  jvistly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and 
war?"    We  may  indeed  allow   that  Herbartians  ha"e 
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"iii.uU'  sKiiii'  I'onlfilnitidiis  as  to  tlu' means  for  acconi- 
plisliinji  this  cml."  Iml  we  aii'  all  fiiuliti^c  out  iiiico  more 
that  projiress  jjcts  aloiiK  in  rather  ii  riekely  fashion; 
ami  we  are  a  little  tired  of  theories  ami  romaniint,'  in 
sliiilies  anil  eoniin^  out  to  a  howling'  moh  with  "Ah. 
my  dear  friends,  just  listen  to  my  philosophy  :  1  have, 
etc.,  etc."  That  is  suggested  hy  what  is  forgotten  rather 
than  hy  what  is  expressed  thrt)ughi)ut  this  hook.  Rut 
in  the  closing  chapter,  on  A  New  Era  in  Kduiiilimi, 
there  is  more  of  the  positive  exi>i'e.ssion  of  ciu'ing  all  our 
ills  hy  hetter  schooling.  'I'he  writer  is  repeating  what 
may  he  rudely  called  twaddle,  for  he  cannot  he  consist- 
ent, he  himself  finds.  Our  forefathers  (p.  2>2)  thought 
we  were  citizens  of  heaven,  wretchedly  stranded  upon 
this  de.sert  island  in  the  sea  of  eternity."  But  ire  can  .ill 
he  liappy  with  "universal  education,  high  standard  of 
living  and  dense  population."  However  (on  ]>.  %t^)  he 
admits  that  so  far  "under  adverse  circumstances  the 
most  wholesale  misery  may  exist." 

You  may  call  it  sin,  with  the  theologians,  or  whatever 
else  it  is  that  gave  us  a  "jog,  maist  ruin'd  a';"  hut  the 
world  is  pretty  tired  of  the  solemn  trifling  ahout  sin  and 
death  lieing  hughear  fancies  of  our  ancestors,  to  l)e  got 
rid  of  hy  impioved  systems  of  .sanitation  and  education. 
Meanwhile  child-nunder  and  suicide  rapidly  increase. 
Dr.  deGarnu)  writes:  "The  antiipie  hrings  the  god  to 
earth;  the  mediseval  translates  the  mortal  to  the  skies; 
hut  the  modern  man  uses  his  godlike  powers  to  realize 
the  heaven  within  himself."  The  proud  religion  of  those 
who  have  never  sinned.  Or,  as  Dr.  Burchell  said  when 
he  listened  to  hunkum,   "Fudge." 

Herbart  himself  reminds  one  that  even  in  the  growing 
child  is  a  will  to  he  won  over  hy  the  teacher,  "  if  the 
incongruity  of  a  conflict  unseendy  to  both  is  to  be 
avoided."  Herbart  was  born  in  1770  at  Oldenbm-g,  and 
died  a  professor  at  Gottingen  in  1841. 

All  education  "  for  the  sake  of  the  true  moral  nature," 
as  Pestalozzi  says;  and  so  Herbait.  His  work,  "  The 
Moral  Revelation  of  the  World  as  the  Chief  Function  of 
Education,"  has  been  published  in  English  hy  Heath  <fc 
Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  training  of  our  faculties,  the  adjustment  of  our 
com-ses  of  study  in  such  a  way  that-  the  various  faculties 
will  receive  the  appropi-iate  subject-matter  and  method 
of  training,  as  they  appear  one  hy  one  in  the  order  of 
their  unfolding— all  that  is  rejected  by  Herbart  as  folly 
ba.sed  on  nothing.  Hence,  too,  his  scorn  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  formal  culture  of  the  intellect;  "  like  chew- 
ing rubber,  not  beefsteak,"  his  sympathetic  critic  adds 
from  his  American  experience  of  that  habit  fit  for 
savages. 

"The  ethical  need  demands  that  the  teacher  shall 
endeavor  to  concentrate  the  sinritual  forces  of  the  inipil, 
so  that  they  shall  not  be  dissipated,  but  shall  in  theii' 
union  call  forth  strong  effective  action.  Without  such 
concentiation  of  mental  forces  no  moral  character  is 
conceivable.  But  if  the  pupil  is  to  he  able  to  effect  this 
concentration  of  his  powers,  the  greatest  care  nuist  be 
taken  that  hi.s  mental  store  be  not  broken  uji  into  dis- 
connected parts,  but  unified  to  the  gi-eatest  possible 
extent." 

Herbart  holds  that  it  is  not  so  nuich  sense-perception 
that   is   needed   in   education    as   npjivnciitUin  ;  not  so 


much  seeing  and  hearing  and  handling  things,  as  recog- 
nizing them  and  imderstanding  them.  The  meaning  of 
th.il  tei'm  must  he  kei)(-  in  mind  by  every  reader. 
(Though,  indeed,  one  is  often  templed  when  reading  this 
book  to  quote  .loubert :  "Be  profound  with  simi>l(^ 
terms  .ind  not  with  obscure  ones;  think  like  a  i>hili)so- 
pher,  b\it  talk  like  a  plain  m,ui."l 

Pp.  7+  sqq.  discuss  attention,  voluntary  .md  in- 
voluntary, as  treated  hy  Herbart.  He  approves  of 
bodily  movement,  oi'al  recit.ition,  often  in  concert, 
writing,  di'awing.  There  nuist  be  no  hurry.  There 
must  be  intermissions.  .\  funilanicnl.il  rule  is  that 
before  being  set  to  work  the  piqiil  sh.ill  be  led  into  a 
field  of  consciousness  similar  to  th.it  in  which  his  work 
is  to  lie— as  hy  a  short  review  of  preceding  le.s.son. 
(  V.     Theory  as  touched  on  above). 

The  formal  steps  of  instruction  are  clearness,  associa- 
tion, system  and  method. 

As  to  the  materials  of  instruction.  Of  literature  and 
history,  Herbart  says:  "Periods  which  no  master  has 
described,  whose  spirit  no  poet  breathes,  are  of  little 
educational  value."  Guided  hy  the  doctrine  of  apper- 
ception as  an  index  to  the  child's  natuial  interests,  he 
insi-sted  that  Greek  should  come  before  Latin.  He 
found  his  boys  ready  and  eager  to  read  the  Odyssey  (not 
the  Iliad)  at  a  period  when  Latin  was  distasteful  to  them. 
"  I  am  indebted  to  the  Odyssey  for  one  of  the  hapi)iest 
experiences  of  my  life,  and  in  a  great  degree  for  my  love 
of  education.  .  .  .  Let  us  look  on  the  Odyssey  as  the 
point  of  touch  in  a  fellowship  between  pupil  and  teacher, 
which,  while  it  elevates  the  one  in  his  own  sphere,  no 
longer  depresses  the  other:  and  while  it  guides  the  one 
farther  and  farther  through  a  classical  world,  yields  the 
other  a  most  interesting  pictin-e  in  the  initiative  pro- 
gress of  the  boy,  of  the  great  development  of  humanity, 
and  lastly,  prepares  a  store  of  recollections." 

In  that  is  seen  the  spirit  of  this  lover  of  teaching,  and 
also  his  sense,  that  the  training  of  the  moral  nature  by 
what  is  read  is  the  aim.  Hence  his  recommending  the 
historical  writings  of  Xenopbon,  "not,  however,  the 
essentially  inunoral  Memorabilia  which  owe  their  repu- 
tation to  the  greatest  happiness  doctrine." 

For  the  sixth  grade  of  an  elementary  school  a  co-or- 
dinated cuiricuhmi  —  according  to  the  Herbartian,  Rein 
—  would  be  divided: 

a.  Humanistic  studies. 

I.  Historical  instrtiction. 

1.  Bible  history  (2  hoius  per  week). 

2.  Profane  history  (2  hours  per  week). 
II.  Art  instruction. 

1.  Di'awing  (2  houis  per  week). 

2.  Singing  (2  hours  per  week). 
111.   Language. 

1.  Mother  tongue  (3  hours). 

2.  Latin  (0  hours). 

3.  French  (3  hours). 

b.  Natuie  studies. 

I.  Geography  (2  hours). 
II.  Natural  history  (1  hour  — out  of  doors). 

III.  Arithmetic  (2  hours). 

IV.  Geometry  (1  hour). 

V.  Practical  work  (U  hours). 
VI.  Gymnastics. 
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A  detiiiled  lesson  ou  Hobiiisoii  Crunoe,  with  conversa- 
tion, questioninf!;  and  answering,  is  given.  Part  II,  chap. 
6,  from  Dr.  Klennn,  European  Schools.  "  My  readers 
may  believe  me  if  I  say  the  pnpils  sat  there  spell-Iiound, 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and  many  of  them  solibing.  The 
teacher  had  told  the  story  so  touchingly  that  tlie  child- 
ren's sympathy  had  been  aroused.  Not  an  incredulous 
smile,  not  a  sneer  wa.s  seen,  not  a  woi'd  was  heard  from 
them  for  sonic  moments  after  the  teacher  had  closed  his 
nariative." 

Dr.  deCiarmo  does  not  think,  but  Mr.  Oscar  Browning 
in  his  Ediuatioiuil  Theories  does  think,  that  "  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  Herbart's  principles  of  education  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  psycho- 
logy." 

But  it  seems  a  shame  to  find  fault  with  the  balf- Amer- 
ican who  writes.  •"  Heibait's  theory  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  arrive  at  moral  judgments  may  or  may  not 
satisfy  the  mind  of  the  student;  yet  this  is  a  matter  of 
small  consequence,  for  oU  ethical  systems  ai-rive  at  siib- 
siantiaUy  the  same  rules  o/  life."  Bless  lis,  what  a  fuss 
philosophers,  saints  and  heroes  have  been  making  about 
nothing.  He  quotes  with  approval:  "  In  a  many-sided 
interest  the  pupil  should  find  a  moral  support  and  pro- 
tection against  the  servitude  that  springs  from  the  rule 
of  desire  and  passion  "  (p.  59).  But  he  seems  to  want  to 
get  strength  infused  into  their  rosewater  for  sores,  and 
says,  "  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  recent 
Herbartian  thought  is  that  all  instruction,  even  in  what 
we  regard  as  non-moral  subjects  .  .  .  should  tend 
powerfully  to  the  formation  of  moral,  not  to  say  religious, 
character.  If  this  view  has  more  than  a  sentimental 
validity,  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention;  for 
it  is  evident  to  every  thoughtful  man  that  our  public 
schools  have  .  .  .  become  seculaiized  to  an  unwar- 
table  extent." 

As  for  man,"  Herbart  says  in  Mr.  Huxley's  later 
words,  "  physiology  is  powerless  to  explain  moral  life;  " 
and  adds,  "it  is  forced,  therefore,  to  bow  down  before 
religion,  which  alone  can  take  those  wondrous  facts  into 
account. " 

For  Herbart  religion  is  above  all  feeling,  humility, 
reverence ;  and  he  does  not  consider  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  any  exact  idea  of  God  or  of  His  will.  He  thinks 
the  religious  feeling  of  childhood  should  be  cherished  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  suddenly  to  restore  a  lost  religious 
sensibility  through  a  speculative  conviction.  .  .  The 
followers  of  Herbart,  continues  Dr.  deGarino,  seizing 
upon  the  fact  that  Germany  is  a  unit  in  demanding  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools,  have  made  this  the 
pivot  about  which  everything  turns,  and  to  which  every- 
thing is  relate<l.  This,  he  says,  may  be  regarded  as 
purely  accidental,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to  a 
thorough  application  of  Herbartian  principles. 

He  is  alluding  to  education  in  Germany  being  denom- 
inational. The  1882  circular  of  Pru.ssian  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  reads:  '•Religious  instruction  shall 
compri.se,  1st,  The  history  of  the  Bil)le,  but  chiefly  of  the 
New  Testament :  2nd,  The  catechism,  with  the  scriptural 
pa,s.sages  and  tr.iditions  which  explain  it  :  .Srd.  The 
ecclesiastical  year  book,  and  complete  kiio\vle<lge  of  the 
principal  hyums  ;  4th,  Knowledge  of  the  m.iin  facts  con- 
tained in  the  scriptiu-es,  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament, 


reading  of  various  passages  selected  fi-om  the  original) ; 
5th,  Fundamental  points  of  dogma  and  morality;  (ith, 
Knowledge  of  the  most  important  dates  of  the  history 
of  the  church,  of  eminent  pei'sonages,  and  of  the  lives  of 
the  principal  saints."  On  leaving,  the  diploma  begins : 
"  We  hereby  testify  that  the  pupil  of  Roman  Catholic, 
or  of  Evangelical,  failh,  is  efficient  in  religious  know- 
ledge." (The  (rcriiuins,  by  Father  Dulon.  Blackwood 
&  Sons,  1881).  "  W.  F.  P.  S. 


Five  Hundhed  Books  for  the  Young.  A  graded 
and  annotated  list.  Piepai'ed  by  George  E.  Hardy, 
Chaii'man  of  the  Committee  on  Literature  of  the  N.  Y. 
■State  Teachers'  Association.  Second  edition.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  1892. 

Such  a  list  is  just  what  parents  and  teachers  need.  It 
is  hard,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  recollect  a  suit- 
able book  for  reading  at  home  or  in  class,  for  boy  or  for 
girl,  for  lending  or  for  gift.  Here  are  poetry  and  fiction, 
fairy  tales,  histoi-y,  adventure,  famous  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  and  books  of  science,  and  of  art,  and 
of  wisdom  of  life. 

Prevention  is  better  than  care.  So  in  reading,  too. 
Teachers  and  parents  are  bound  to  pi'event.  They  are 
not  fair  to  young  jjeople,  who  ought  to  be  shown  good 
instead  of  bad  interesting  stuff. 

Mr.  Hardy  in  his  introduction  says,  "  It  ^^as  the  con- 
templation of  the  vast  amount  of  desultory,  undirected, 
and  unrestrained  reading  of  what  Mr.  Frederick  Harri- 
son has  called  '  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  mere  liter- 
ary garbage  and  bad  men's  worst  thoughts,'  that  drove 
him  to  exclaim  that  he  '  could  almost  reckon  the  print- 
ing-press as  among  the  scourges  of  mankind.'  " 

A  lady  quoted  here  urges  the  public  to  protect  young 
people  from  bad  books.  Do  we  protect  them  enough  ? 
This  book  will  help.     Get  it.     50  cents. 

Many  of  the  books  here  advertised  (all  in  good  copies) 
can  be  had  cheaper  and  as  strongly  bound  from  England. 

Who  will  begin  a  crusade  against  paying  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  dirty  paper  mis-printed  "  book,"  when  for  the 
same  price  (including  duty  and  postage)  you  can  get  fi-onj 
England  a  clean,  strongly  bound,  carefidly  printed,  de- 
cent and  even  beautiful  copy,  wm'th  keeping,  and  a  real 
book.  No  wonder  our  young  jieople  use  books  like  bar- 
barians. Why  do  not  we  practise  as  well  as  preach  for 
them  ?  W.  F.  P.  S. 


The  Philosophical  Review;  edited  by  J.  G.  Schur- 
man  and  J.  E.  Creighton.  The  May  and  July  numbers 
of  this  ably  conducted  jieriodical  contain  a  vari(>ty  of 
articles  of  unusual  interest.  Perhaps  that  appe;iling  to 
the  widest  circle  of  leaders  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Schurman 
himself,  on  Agnosticism.  In  the  interests  of  clear 
thinking  upon  ai  host  of  vital  themes,  we  could  heartily 
wish  that  this  choice  morsel  of  criticism  were  re-printcd 
separately  and  circulated  by  the  thousand.  For  the 
language  is  almost  utterly  free  from  technicality  of  any 
sort,  yet  the  thoughts  are  expressed  with  a  force  and  in- 
sight possible  only  on  the  p.irt  of  an  accomplished 
philosophic  student.  Simple  as  is  the  treatment,  the 
article  is  so  condensed  I  hat  to  attempt  an  outline  of  its 
contents  without  (|Uollng  the  whole  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  difficulty.     At  the  risk  of  disfigming,  or  even  of 
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inisropresontiiip;  the  author's  handling,  wo  shall  endenvor 
tii  wlii't  till' aiipotito  of  our  readers,  and  to  induce  them, 
.afti'r  havini;  tasted  a  frajjnient  or  two,  to  consult  tln^ 
original. 

The  wt>rd  "agnostic,"  it  is  well  known,  was  coined  by 
the  late  Prof.  Huxley  from  "the  Greek  designation  of 
that  unknown  God  whose  altar  Paul  saw  at  Atlien.s." 
Huxley  invested  the  term  with  a  new  metaphysical 
meaning — using  it,  as  it  has  now  become  current,  to 
denote  an  alleged  mental  incompetency  in  regard  to  the 
knowingof  God  —  the  incapacity  in  general  of  tbehunian 
mind  to  know  anything  beyond  the  phenomena  of  the 
sensible  world.  Every  attempt  to  go  farther  involves 
us,  he  and  his  school  claim,  in  contradictions.  Prof. 
Schnrman  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp;  shows 
first,  how  agnosticism  tends  invariably  to  arise  undei' 
certain  conditions,  —  glances  at  its  existence  in  ancient 
times,  —  relates  how  Hume  and  Kant  laid  its  foimdations 
in  modern  days, — how,  from  the  "  very  dawn  of  reflec- 
tion, it  has  haunted  with  its  shadow  the  struggling  light 
of  divine  philosophy."  "The  themes  of  philosophy  aie 
Reality  and  Knowledge.  But  even  the  best  system  has 
fallen  short  of  a  perfect  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  of  an  infallible  theory  of  the  origin  and  natuie 
of  knowledge."  Man,  too,  is  prone  to  "reduce  know- 
ledge to"  what  he  can  learn  through  the  senses,  and  to 
"  pictiu-e  God  after  the  analogy  of  material  things  or 
mechanical  processes.  Such  a  representation  of  God 
easily  discloses  absurdities  and  contradictions,  for 
neither  eye  nor  ear  nor  any  other  sense  can  perceive 
Him."  "  Agnosticism  is  a  challenge  to  philosophy  to 
frame  a  rational  theory  of  knowledge  and  a  spiritual 
notion  of  God."  Its  affirmation  is  "that  we  cannot 
know  God." 

Dr.  Schurman  meets  this  affirmation,  first,  by  asking 
"  why  should  knowledge  be  disqualified  from  reporting 
the  Supreme  Reality  ?  "  Having  shown  that  the  agnos- 
tic can  dare  the  assertion  of  our  disqualification  only  by 
misrepresenting  the  subject  of  knowledge,  to  wit,  the 
nature  of  the  knowing  mind,  and  by  misreporting  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  through  limiting  these  to  mere 
sensations,  he  says,  "No  other  generation,  it  is  safe  to 
predict,  will  see  the  farce  of  nescience  playing  at  omnis- 
cience in  setting  the  bounds  of  science," — a  sentence 
which  deserves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.  His  next 
step  is  to  prove  that  the  agnostic  "  misunderstands  the 
very  meaning  of  knowledge."  Having  disposed  of  the 
agnostic's  attempts  to  set  limits  to  man's  poweis  of  know- 
ledge, the  article  deals  next  with  the  other  aspect  of  the 
theme, — that  God  by  His  very  nature  is  incognizable. 
On  the  one  hand  the  agnostic  affirms  that  knowledge  by 
its  very  nature  must  fall  .short  of  God, —  on  the  othei', 
that  God  by  His  nature  nuist  transcend  knowledge. 
"The  eternal  divorce  of  the  Divine  Being  and  human 
intelligence  is  the  burden  of  both  ;  only,  in  one  case  the 
ground  is  discovered  in  a  Divine  excess,  and  in  the  other 
in  a  human  defect."  Thus,  the  agnostic,  who  is  con- 
tinually parading  his  humility,  is  really  guilty  of  the 
sublime  presumption  of  "setting  limits  to  the  nature  of 
God  Himself."  For  his  contention,  in  fact,  is  that  God 
cannot  reveal  Himself  to  m.in.  "Agnosticism  is  only  a 
transitional  and  temporary  phase  of  thought,"  for  "the 
human  mind  can  no  more  surrender  its  belief  in  God 


than  its  belief  in  a  world  or  in  a  self."  Modern  agnosti- 
cism is  traced,  at  the  close  of  the  article,  1st,  to  the 
great  adv.uice  recently  in  knowledge.  It  is  "blindness 
from  excess  of  light."  2nd,  To  "the  excessive  dogma- 
tism of  metaphysical  theology."  3rd,  To  "the  material 
progress  and  spirit  of  the  age."  On  all  of  which  points 
Dr.  Schurman  ha.s  .somewhat  to  say  worth  careful 
perusal  by  readers  of  every  grade  of  ability  and  attain- 
ment. 

The  tenth  is  not  told.  And  W(!  have  len  ourselves  no 
room  to  refer  to,  mu(^h  less  chai'acterize,  the  other 
contents  of  this  able  periodical.  In  the  .luly  number  is 
an  article  by  Prof.  Watson,  of  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  no  whit  inferior  in  ability  to  that  of  Dr. 
Schurman,  and  touching  in  part  on  the  same  theme  of 
agnosticism.  Albeit  somewhat  more  technical  in  phrase- 
ology, it  presents  no  real  difficulty  to  the  careful  reader. 
Like  the  other  contents,  these  articles  merit  and  will 
repay  pei-usal  by  all  who  desire  to  note  the  currents  and 
trend  of  the  profoundest  thinking  of  the  age.  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  conuuending  this  admirable  magazine 
to  the  attention  of  our  thoughtful  readers.  The  other 
contents  consist  of  articles  on  ethics,  discussions  on 
various  topics,  summaries  of  articles  in  other  magazines, 
reviews  of  books,  and  interesting  "notes"  on  matters  of 
interest  to  "students  of  Divine  philosophy."        D.  M. 


Milton's  Tr.\ctate  on  Education,  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  E.  E.  Morris,  M.  A.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  Yoi'k.  Price  Is.  6d.  The  text  covers 
only  twenty-seven  pages.  The  introduction,  partly 
biographical  and  partly  analytical,  takes  forty-five  pages, 
and  the  notes,  which  clearly  explain  nearly  all  difficul- 
ties, archaisms,  allusions,  etc.,  takes  twenty-thi'ee  pages 
of  small  piint.  The  editorial  work  is  therefore  very 
full  and  satisfactory,  and  the  book  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  studying  the  history  of  education.  If  Milton 
was,  as  is  alleged,  ' '  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  a 
schoolmaster,"  a  few  quotations  from  this  short  treatise 
of  his  maybe  of  use  to  our  teachers.  1.  "Because  our 
understanding  cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on 
sensible  things,  nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  things  invisible  as  by  orderly  conning  over 
the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same  method  is 
necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching."  2. 
"Language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things 
useful  to  be  known.  Though  a  linguist  should  pride 
himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the 
world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things 
in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were 
nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any 
yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother 
dialect  only."  3.  "  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and 
sullenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her 
riches,  and  partake  in  hei'  lejoicing  with  heaven  and 
earth.  (The  German  field  lessons).  These  ways  would 
try  all  tlieii'  peculiai'  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were 
any  secret  excellence  among  them  would  fetch  it  out." 
What  is  all  this  but  a  condenuiation  of  verbalism  and 
formalism  in  teaching  and  an  advocacy  of  nature  in- 
struction. Milton  also  makes  a  strong  plea  for  hand 
work  and  a  geneial  technical  instruction.     Let  us  all 
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try  to  estimate  ourselves  as  teachers  by  this  quotation  : 
"  But  here  the  main  skill  and  {groundwork  will  he,  to 
temper  them  sueh  lecturi-s  and  explanations  ui)on  every 
opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  diaw  them  in  will  ohedi- 
enee,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learninf^,  and  the 
.admiration  of  virtue  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living 
to  he  hrave  men.  and  woi'thy  patriots,  dear  to  God  .and 
famous  to  all  ages.  That  they  may  despise  and  scorn 
all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to  delight  in 
manly  and  liberal  exercises ;  which  he  who  hath  the 
art,  and  proper  elotjuence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with 
mild  and  effectual  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  inti- 
mation of  some  fear,  if  need  he,  but  chiefly  by  his  own 
example,  might  in  a  short  space  so  gain  them  to  an  in- 
credible diligence  and  courage  ;  infusing  into  their  young 
breiists  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor,  as  would  not 
fail  to  m.ike  many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless 
men." 


Mental  Arithmetic.  Wentworth.  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  190  pages.  One  often  won- 
ders why  so  much  skill  of  publishers  and  ability  of 
authors  are  wasted  in  getting  up  scho<il  books  which 
good  teachers  do  not  need  and  poor  teachers  will  not 
use  to  advantage.  In  the  last  few  pages  of  the  piesent 
volume  there  is  much  valuable  information  on  other 
subjects  conveyed  incidentally. 

Elementary  Physics,  by  Balfour  Stewart.  New 
enlarged  edition.  MiicMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.  475  pages.  Price  -ts.  6d.  Balfour  Stewart's 
Elementary  Physics  has  been  a  favorite  text-book  since 
it  was  first  published  in  1870.  Since  then  it  has  been 
reprinted  more  than  twenty  times.  This  is  the  foiu-th 
edition.  It  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  addition 
of  many  exercises,  new  plates,  and  several  new  pages  on 
recent  electrical  discoveiies.  One  of  its  chief  merits  has 
been  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  its  style. 


The  Educational  Ideal— an  outline  of  its  growth  in 
modern  times.  By  J.  P.  Mmiroe.  D.  C.  Heath  <fc  Co., 
Boston.  262  pages.  Price  $1.00.  To  any  one  already  fairly 
well  read  in  the  history  of  education  this  will  prove  to 
be  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book.  The  authoi-'s 
representative  educationists  are  selected  with  excellent 
judgment.  His  criticisms  are  cautious,  fair,  and  never 
extravagant,  whether  in  praise  or  in  blame.  Although 
the  author  modestly  claims  that  his  sketches  are  frag- 
mentary, j'et  we  believe  he  shows  a  profound  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  We  hope  that  the  educational  ideal  may 
be  enriched  by  further  contributions  from  his  able  pen. 


The  September  Magazines. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September  the  second  o 
Dr.  .lohn  Fisk's  historic.il  pajjcrs  has  for  a  subject  .Tohn 
Smith  in  Virginia,  in  which  he  reopens  vigorously  the 

discussion  in  regard  to  this  interesting  character 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  Century  for  September. 
Prof.  Sloane's  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  presents 
Naj)oleon  as  the  "  supplanter  of  the  Revolution,"  deal- 
ing with  his  work  in  Ibc  organization  of  France  and  the 
code  Na]>oleon,  and  considering  him  as  he  .api)eared  at 
the   threshold   of   the   mon.irchy The  close  of  the 


vacation  season  is  sign.-ilized  by  the  appearance  of  the 
September  number  of  .S7.  Xicholati.  Boys  and  girls  will 
find  in  its  pages  nnich  that  will  sui)plement  j)lea.santly 

the  lessons  learned  in  the  class-rooms The  Popular 

Scicncr  Monthly  has  interesting  cduc.itional  articles  as 
usual.  The  Studies  of  Childhood,  liy  James  .Sully,  is 
continued:  there  is  an  ilhistrated  article  on  the  .Study 
of  Birds  out  of  Doors,  by  F.  M.  Chapman.  Sham  Edu- 
cation is  discussed  by  the  editor,  who  concludes,  "  that 
if  it  can  once  sink  into  the  consciousness  of  the  commu- 
nity that  education  for  both  sexes  should  be  I'egarded 
not  as  a  preparation  for  a  career  of  mei'e  self-seeking, 
but  as  an  introduction  to  all  the  possibilities  of  higher 
mental  and  moral  life,  a  most  important  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race  will  have  been  won." LittelVs  Liv- 
ing Age,  in  the  last  few  numbers,  has  the  following 
among  its  table  of  contents:  "Recent  Science,"  by 
Prince  Kropotkin  ;  "The  Letters  of  Coleridge,"  by  An- 
drew Lang  :  "The  Grave  of  the  Druids,"  by  Harrison 
Barker;  "Glimpses  of  some  Vanished  Celebrities,"  by 
F.  M.  F.  Skene;  "Intellectual  Detachment,"  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  ;  "  England  and  France  in  the  Nile 
Valley,"  by  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard  ;  "Mr.  Wm.  Wat- 
son's Serious  Verse,"  by  Laurie  Magnus  ;  "  Formosa,  by 
a  Native  of  that  Island,"  by  Harry  Jones  ;  "  LaVirador," 
"Our  Last  War  with  the  Mahsuds,"  by  S.  S.  Thorburn; 
"My  Native  Salmon  River,"  by  Archibald  Forbes  ;  "  Re- 
ligious  Movements   in   India,"   by  Banda  Khuda 

Fiction  and  travel  are  the  strong  points  of  the  Septem- 
ber Cosmopolitan.  A  delightful  sketch  of  "An  English 
Country  House-Party,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Nina  Larre 
Smith  —  the  house  at  which  she  visited  being  no  less 
than  the  historic  Abbotsford,  still  occupied  by  the  direct 
descendants  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  St.  John  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  A.ssenibly  Hall 
of  the  Centennial  .School,  .St.  John,  N.  B.,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  September  26  and  27,  1895. 

PROGRAMME. 

First  Session — Thursday,  10  a.  m. 

Enrolment  and  Address  by  the  President.     Report  of 

the  Secretary -Treasurer. 
Short  Papers  on  "Moi-al  Teaching,"  by  Mr.  John  Mc- 

Kinnon,  and  the  Misses  Iva  Yerxa,  Annie  Hea  and 

Louise  D'Orsay.     Discussion. 

Second  Session — Thursday,  2  p.  m. 

Practical  Lessons. 

"  Reading,"  Grade  II,  by  Miss  Eliz.aheth  Beatteay. 

"Word  Building,"  Giatle  I,  by  Miss  Kate  Lawlor. 

"  Geography,"  Grade  VI,  by  M.  D.  Brown. 

Discussion. 

Third  Session — Friday,  9  a.  m. 

Institute  to  divide  into  Sections.     Each  Section  — 
"  Shoi-t  Papers  and  Pr.utical  Lc.'i.sons  in  Writing. 
Section   A,  Grades  VI.  \'ll,  Vlll,  by  the  Misses  Ennna 

Colwell  and  Amy  Iddles. 
Section  B,  Grades  111.   IV.   V,   by  the   .\Ii.-:scs   Ottie   L. 

Stewart,  and  E.  Enslow. 
Section  (',  Grades  I  and  II,  by  Miss  Harriett  D.  Ciregg. 

Discussion. 
Practical    Lesson  on    "  Plant  Life,"   Grade   IV,    by  Mr. 

John  Brittain.     Discussion. 
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Fourth  Sisssion  — Fkiday.  l'  p.  m. 

Prjictical  I.cssoii  mi  ••  .Mini'nils,"  (inuU' \' I.  l)y  .Mr.  .lolm 

Hiitt:iiii.      Disius.siciii. 
Election  of  Ottict'is.     Misicllaiu'ou.s  Work. 

Adjourn. 


JosEPii   IIahuinoton, 


M.VI.COI.M    I).    HUOWN. 

Si  f.l  nan. 


('li.irlollcCountN-  Tca<hcrs  who  pmposo  nttciuliii^  the 
St.  .lolui  Coiintv  Ti'.uliiTs'  Institiilc,  to  he  held  at  St. 
Joliii  on  the  2(ith  and  27)li  inst..  and  ulio  dcsiie  to  si'- 
curc  lioti'l  ,ii-connnodali(in.  will  please  i'orres|)on<1  with 
any  nieniher  of  the  followiiiii  Coniniittee:  Win.  II.  I'ai- 
lee',  Leinster  Stri'et  Sehool;  (ieo.  V.  Hay,  Viitoria  lliRli 
School;  Thomas  Stoth.iit,  Winter  Street  Sehool  ;  Mi.ss 
tiraee  Orr,  Victoria  School;  Miss  Annie  G.  Flaherty, 
St.  Peter's  Boys'  Sehool.  Retnrn  Tickets  may  be  secur- 
ed on  the  C.  P.  R.,  Shore  Line,  and  International  S.  S. 
Line,  for  one  fare.  M.  D.  Brown, 

Secretary  Institiilc. 


■:ter- 


fnnimlialii1,nti'.r:;Wn:.i:il.~ 


LS«,<i  «■.•:;.:,; .'Sir" 


tins'    i»j«,<i  liT,',-;-,,', /«;,,! 


TEACHERS 


Wanted 

j  To  bejjin  teaching 
next  Term. 


^°''AddreI-°"™"™'   "  MARITIIVIE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY," 
FRED.  W.  SPRAGUE,  Manager,  -  -  Shediac,  N.  B. 


CANADA'S  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Se|itcinlier  2ltli  lo  Octolx'r  Itli,  IS!),"). 
The  EXHIBITION  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY   OF 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B., 


will  open  their  Fair  on  their  largely  extended  Fair  Grounds  South  of 
Sheffield  Street,  on  September  24tli,  1S95.  New  Buildings  are  in  course 
of  construction  for  the  accommodation  of  Live  Stocl;  and  the  exhibition 
of  Farm  and  Dairy  Products.        Our  Exhibits  will  include:— 

Live  Stock.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Products. 
Machi.verv  and  Manufactures.  Fine  Arts, etc.,  etc. 
Cash  Prizes  are  offered  in  the  Live  Stock,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Deparlments.  Special  Fares  will  be  arranged  with  Railways  and 
Steamers  for  Freight  and  Passengers.  Intending  exhibitors  should 
apply  at  once  tor  Forms  of  Entry.  Applications  or  letters  of 
inquiry  should  be  addi-essed  to  CHAS.   A.  EVKRETT, 

Managing  Director. 


MCGILL    UNIVERSITY,    MONTREAL. 


SESSION     1895  =  6 


The  Calendar  for  the  Session  1895-9t),  contaias  Information  respecting  conditions  of  entrance,  course  of  study,  degrees 
etc  ,   in  the  Several  Faculties  and    Departments,    of  the  University,   as   follows: 
FACULTY  OF  LAW.     (Opening.  September  2nd). 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE.     (September  34tli). 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  OR  ACADEMICAL  FACULTY.- Including   the  Donalda  Special  Course    for 

Women.     (September    17lli). 
FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE.     Including  Departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Mining  Engineering,  Electrical  Encineeriug  and  Practical  Chemialry.     (Septemlier  18th). 
FACULTTf  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE.    (September  3i)th). 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL.    (September  3n(l). 
Copies  of  the  Calendar  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

,...,«. .,«.,«  cu.„,  ..o..„.,.,  J-  m-  BRAKEKRIDOE,  B.  C.  L.,  Registrar  Bareao,  Acting  Sewetar-y. 


Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 

ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Our  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

.A-   'XTejc'sr   niiax*ge    SeXeot5±oD=L 

in  any  of  the  following  lines: 


Brussels,  Wool,  Tapestry  and  Hemp  Carpets,  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 


■I'owela  &c.,  &c.— everything,  in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER,  ROBERTSON   &  ALLISON, 


27  &  29  KING  STREET, 


SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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PR0GRH7V^7V\:E 

i40va    sotia 

Provincial  Edueational  Association, 

NORHAL  SCHOOL,   TRURO,   Oct,    i6,=i8,    1895. 


Wp(l.  ',1  ;i.  111.  Enrolment.  10  a.  in.  ( )rganization  iind 
President's  Ojirtiiiiij  Address. 
"  lOi  "  "A  Proviiwial  Reformntdri/  for  Incor- 
ri;/il>lr  J'tipils,"  by  Geo.  J. 'Miller,  Est]., 
Principal  Dartmouth  schools. 
"  in  "  "Adrantdf/es  of  the  union,  of  several 
school    sections    under    one     Board    of 

Trustees,"    by 

"  2   p.  m.    ''District  Institnles,"  by  C.  W.  Uoscoe, 

A.  M.,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Kings 
and  Hants.      Discussiou  opened  by  L. 
S.   Morse,  A.  M.,  Inspector  for   Digby 
and  Annapolis. 
"  3      "        "C'(m<-e7(/m?U)»(,"  by  J.  B.  Hall,    Ph.D., 

Professor  Normal  School,  Hist,  of  Edu- 
cation, etc. 
1      "        "  Manual     Traininy      in     the     I'ulilic 
Schools,"  by  Lee  Russell,   B.   Sc,   Pro- 
fessor Science  Normal  School. 
(S     "       Public    Mketini;.        Educational    ad- 
dresses Ijy  Dr.  Allison,   President  of 
the  University  of  Mt.  Allison  Col- 
lege; Rev.  Dr.  Forre.st,  President  of 
Dalhousie    College  ;    Rev.  Dr.  Chis- 
holm,    President    of    Saint    Francis 
Xavier's  College  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer, 
President    of    Acadia    College,    and 
Hon.    W.    S.     Fielding,     Provincial 
Secretary,   Nova  Scotia. 
Thur.  9.^  a.  ni.      "On  the  CorreJation  of  the  Studies  of 
the  High  School  and  the  best  methods 
of  testing  its  work,"  by  A.  H.  Mac- 
kay,  LL.  D.,  etc.,  Superintendent  of 
Education.       Disoission.      By   Rev. 
Dr.  Chisholm.Presidentof  St.  Francis 
Xavier's    College  ;  J.  B.  Calkin,   A. 
M.,  Principal  Normal    chool,  Truro; 
and  others. 
"       11.^   "        "Oh    the  Ge7ieral    Characteristics  of  a 
;/ood  School    Text-Book,"    l)y    F.  H. 
Eaton,  A.  M.,  Kentville. 
"        2  p.  111.     Common  School  Skction.      "  Drawimj 
ill.  the  Public  Schools,"  by  MissOttie 
Smith,  Normal  School   Instructor  of 
drawing  and  calisthenics. 
"  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Miss 
Mary  B.  King,  Normal   School  In- 
structor of  Elocution  and  Music. 
Practicid    Lesson  in   Tonic  Sol-fa,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  King. 


Thur.  4  p.  m.  "  Kindenjarten — Uow  canits  })rincipl,es 
be  made  to  mtaiize  priinary  work  (a)  in 
toion  schools  (b)  in  country  schools." 
By  Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson,  Director  of 
the  Model  School  Kindergarten,  Truro. 
"  2  "  High  School  Section.  "  The  conditions 
tinder  ivhich  the  study  of  Natund 
Science  becomes  a  better  mental  disci- 
pline  than  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Clas- 
sics." By  F.  R.  Haley,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  Acadia  College. 
Disc'H.ssion. — Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Science,  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
College;  Rev.  W.  W.  Andrews,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mt.  Allison 
College;  and  others. 

'•  1      "  "  What    Qualification  should   the  Head 

Master  if  an,  Academy  possess?"  By 
A.  G.  Macdonald,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,    Normal    School,    Truro, 

"  iS  "  "Nature  Studies  in  the  schools  the  best 
preparation  for  iiidustrial  Occupation,s. 
By  W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A.  Principal 
of  Truro  Academy. 

"         9      "  "The   Ideal    Product    of  the    Common 

School  Grodes."  By  Alderman  Stewart, 
Commissioner  of  Schools,  Halifax  ; 
Commissioner  McKerron,  Halifax,  and 
E.  J.  Lay,  Esq.,  Principal  Amherst 
Academy. 
Frid.  9.',  a.  m.  "The  Relations  of  Teachers  to  Morals 
and  Citizenshi})."  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
N.  McNeil,  of  Descousse,  and  W.  C. 
Murray,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, Dalhousie  College. 

"  \\  "  '■'On  the  Characteristics  of  the  Edu- 
cational Periodical  best  cal,culated  to  aid 
the  Teacher,"  by  M.  J.  T.  Macneil,  B. 
A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  forCape  Breton 
and  Richmond  ;  and  I.  C.  Craig,  Esq., 
Inspector  for  Cumberlaiul. 

"  2  p.  m.    "  Superannuation    of    Teachers,"     by 

Peter  (^'Hearn,  Esq.,  Principal  St. 
Patrick's  Boys'  School,  Halifax. 

I"  ;3      "        Election  of  officers.   Miscellaneous  busi- 

ness. 

Full  particulars  regarding  reduced  fares,  etc.,  will   be 

published  in  September. 


A.  McKay, 

Secretary. 


Halifax,  21th  June,  1895. 
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-INVITE  ATTENTION  TO- 


ai-LEN  &  UREENOUGH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Gniiiiiiiar;  Ta'siir,  Cicero,  Virgil,  anil  Ovid,  with  full  in- 
troihu'licms,  notes,  vociibularies,  maps  and  illustrations;  Collar 
&  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  Practical  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

"There  is  no  work  of  its  size  and  scope  wliicli  seems  to  me  so 
complete"  (as  the  A.  &  Q.  Grammar).  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

TbisGra.mmar  is/aci7eprmcpp.'i  amonc;  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
T.  CoinstOL-k  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  Mass. 

"The  BfRinner's  Latin  Book  appi'ars  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
introdncinsryounK  students  to  that  diincult  language."   Oscar  Browning, 
Kinvr's  I'filU'^t',  l.'aml>ri'!>;e. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons,  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Uiaii  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  gi-ammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
Uinversity  of  JUchigan. 


WENTWORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

"The  most  poi>ular  books  of  the  past  decade."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  G(v)metry,  'Prigononietry,  etc. 

In  thi>  tlniled  Stii'ti's  lliiTc  are  iicil  li-ss  Ihaii  2011  colleges  and  3,000 
schools  wliieh  use  llie  .\lKebm.  Cecinetry,  'l'i-iK"ii<i"ielry  or  all  of  these; 
and  the  i looks  iiia\' be  foiimi  in  leaiiiii^  uistitulioiis  in  Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  India,  t'himi,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Phy.sical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Williams), 
Laboratory  IVIanual  of  General  Chemi.stry  (Williams). 

"  I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  valuable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  on  application. 


The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retal 
prices,  respectively,  $1.00  and  $L20.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly.  

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


T.  C.  Allen  &  Co. 

Offer  at  the  Best  Prices. 

School  Text  Books, 
Exercise  Books, 
Scribbling    Books, 
School   flaps, 
School  Globes, 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  of  all    kinds. 
QAGES  &  JACKSON'S  Vertical  Copy  Books. 


T.C.ALLEN  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.S. 


TdORstt  Bros..   Hatters  and  Fut-riers,  93  King 
Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

10  Pep  Cent.  Discount 

ALLOWED  TO  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  ON 

GOLD  AND .i-flr 

SILVER  WATCHES  at 

n    *  ,T    HnVS    70  ''^'NQ  STREET, 
n.  a  U.  nnl  J)  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B, 


p 


LAGS  FOR 

SCHOOL  Buildings. 


CA\    I    OBTAIN    A    PATENT?      For  a 

Srompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
lUNN  A"  CO..  who  have  had  nearly  tiftv  veara' 
experience  in  the  natent  business.  Communica- 
tions atrictly  coiiilrtential.  A  llniHlbook  of  In- 
formation conoerninK  I'ntents  and  bow  to  ob- 
tain ihem  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechau* 
ica!  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  ihroutib  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  noticeinthe  ScieiKific  Ainei-irnn.  and 
thus  are  broutrht  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  oy  far  the 
'artrest  circuiation  of  any  scientitjc  work  in  the 
fforid.    !§>.'{  a  year.    Saiiinie  copies  sent  free 

Building  Edition,  monthly.  $2.5C  a  year.  Sinple 
copies,  ■.i.>  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO.,  New  York,  3«1  BiioAi>WAT. 


Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

■ AND 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS, 


Hags  with  special  Designs  Made  1^  Oriier 


North  Market  Wharf,     -    St.  John,  N.  B. 
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In  some  of  our  schools,  savings  bank  have  been 
started  in  the  past,  but  of  late  we  have  not  heard 
much  about  them.  The  plan  is  a  good  one  of  encourag- 
ing thrift.  Pupils  should  be  taught  that  it  is  a  duty 
they  owe  to  tlieniselves,  not  to  spend  money  idly  and 
foolishljr,  but  to  learn  habits  of  economy  and  saving. 
The  practice  of  giving  prizes  of  a  bank-book  with  an 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  prize-winner,  might  not  be 
a  bad  plan  to  introduce  into  our  schools.  It  is  certainly 
a  more  sensible  plan  than  the  giving  of  medals. 


The  most  successful  teachers  that  we  know — 
successful  in  the  wider  .sense  of  the  term  —  are  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  life  that  is  about  them. 
Such  teachers  do  not  let  their  light  shine  beneath  a 
bushel.  Thev  permit  the  good  that  they  do  to  lie 
known,  that  it  maj'  stimulate  others  and  benefit  them- 
selves by  its  refle.x  influences.  The  modesty  that  keeps 
your  light  to  yourself  is  another  iiamc!  for  laziness.  If 
your  pupils  are  doing  good  work,  or  if  you  have  dis- 
covered new  methods  in  teaching,  allow  tlieni  to  be 
known  that  others  may  be  benefitted  and  your  own 
pupils  encouraged.  You  cannot  be  a  living  fountain  of 
knowledge  to  your  pupils  unless  you  take  the  papers 
and  read  them.  You  cannot  be  in  touch  with  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  live  unless  you  take  the  local 
X  apers. 


News  of  the  death  of  ex -Governor  Haviland,  of  P.  E. 
Island,  although  not  unexpected,  was  heard  with  sad- 
ness and  regret  wherever  he  was  known.  A  man  of 
large  sympathies,  active  and  generous,  his  life  was 
replete  with  deeds,  having  for  their  object  the  good  of 
his  fellows.  An  active  politician  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  always  found,  irrespective  of  party, 
advocating  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
the  people.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  warm  friend  of 
a  free  education  for  every  child  in  the  land.  Since  his 
retirement  from  public  life  he  continued  to  evince  his 
interest  in  matters  educational,  and  at  tlie  time  of  his 
death  was  a  patron  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
and  of  Prince  Street  School,  Charlottetowii. 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  J  ohii  Balder- 
ston,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Queens  County, 
P.  E.  Island.  He  died  at  his  father's  residence,  Mel- 
ville, Lot  60,  on  the  16th  of  September,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  as  school  inspector,  he  had 
been  a  school  teacher  in  his  native  province,  and  as  such 
bore  an  excellent  reputation.  From  the  time  he  was 
appointed  inspector,  in  189.3,  he  devoted  all  his  thoughts 
and  energies  to  his  large  and  difficult  inspectorate.  He 
was  a  man  of  noble  qualities  and  honest  principle,  and 
always  secured  the  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  be- 
came acquainted.  At  the  recent  Teachers'  Conven- 
tion, of  which  he  had  been  a  valued  member,  the 
following  resolution,  attesting  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  membius,  moved  by  Inspector  Murphy, 
was  adopted  by  a  standing  \'Ote  : 

Whi'rec.f,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by 
death  from  our  midst  John  Balderston,  Es(j.,  Inspector 
of  Schools  for  Queens,  and  a  member  of  this  association, 
we,  as  teacliers,  realize  that  in  Inspector  Balderston  we 
have  lost  a  good  friend  and  counsellor,  one  that  ever 
sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools  of  iiis  inspec- 
torate. As  members  of  this  as.sociation,  we  regret  his 
loss  on  account  of  the  warm  interest  taken  liy  him  in 
all  its  meetings ; 

Therpjorfi  resolved,  That  we  jilace  on  n  cord  this 
expression  of  our  regard  for  our  departed  meiiibm- ; 

Further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  his  bereaved  wife  and  family. 
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Rcliarion  in  the  Schools. 


ISIany  clergy  and  a  few  laymen  ha\e  of  late  been 
more  than  usually  demonstrative  in  their  denunciations 
of  wh.it  they  call  godless  schools.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  were  it  not  that  an  influential 
portion  of  tlu>  press  has  taken  it  up,  this  outcry  would 
call  for  liut  little  notice.  It  is  creditable  to  the  press 
that  it  has  not  been  deceived  in  the  matter,  and  almost 
without  exception  the  newsjiapers  are  in  harmony  with 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  people.  It  is  somewhat 
astonishing  to  find  that  after  so  many  years  of  railing 
at  the  absence  of  doctrinal  teacliing  in  the  scliools,  that 
not  one  of  its  exponents  has  for]nulated  any  plan,  let 
alone  a  feasible  one,  for  the  solution  of  the  dilHculty 
complained  of. 

It  is  well  known  to  all,  except  those  who  never  visit 
our  schools,  and  who  have  never  sent  their  children  to 
them,  and  these  seem  to  be  the  chief  complainants,  that 
the  principle  of  sound  Christian  morality  are  inculcated 
in  all  our  schools  and  that  it  is  the  teacher's  privilege 
also  to  read  the  Bible  there.  It  is  equally  well  known 
that  our  teachers  as  a  body  are  well  qualified  to  give 
such  instruction  even  when  ))rouglit  into  comparison 
with  such  instructors  as  the  clergymen  themselves.  The 
only  danger  of  secular  schools  ever  being  established 
arises  from  these  agitators  for  doctrinal  teaching,  who 
in  their  zeal  to  impress  their  own  ideas  of  religious 
teaching  upon  them  may  destroy  what  we  now  enjoy. 
It  appears  somewhat  like  shirking  a  duty  on  the  ]iart 
of  those  clergymen,  who  \\-ith  the  aid  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  other  church  influences  wish  notwithstanding 
to  impose  religious  instruction  upon  the  day  school 
teacher.  It  is  certainly  a  great  compliment  to  the 
the  teachers,  but  implies  a  great  want  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  in  themselves,  their  co-workers,  and 
their  surroundings.  Fortunately  not  by  any  means  all 
the  clerg)'  voice  these  opinions,  and  most  of  those  who 
do,  do  not  voice  the  sentiments  of  their  congregations. 
The  same  or  similar  statements  will  be  made  each  year 
as  the  years  go  round,  but  doctrinal  teaching  will  never 
find  a  place  in  our  schools  as  long  as  they  are  called 
free  schools. 


the  seventh  grade  a  preparatory  department.  Steadily 
the  attendance  increased  until  in  'DO  another  grade  "A" 
teacher  had  to  he  enqiloycd.  The  better  pupils  from 
the  surrounding  sections  liegan  to  come  in,  thus  enabl- 
ing a  town  of  only  1650  inhabitants  and  four  common 
school  departments  to  ili-aw  an  academic  grant  of 
$1,000. 

As  the  results  of  the  provincial  examinations  always 
showed  to  the  advantage  of  the  school  the  attendance 
kept  on  increasing.  The  academy  received  fresh  im- 
petus from  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  law  and  in 
the  course  of  study.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  course  of  study  a  large  and  well-equipped  labora- 
tory was  indispensable.  In  the  summer  of  1894  another 
addition  was  therefore  built  consisting  of  four  rooms, 
two  of  which  were  finished,  one  for  a  laboratory,  the 
other  for  a  class  room.  An  adjoining  field  containing 
about  five  acres  was  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  During  the  year,  the  numljer  enrolled  reaching 
103,  the  attendance  was  inconveniently  laige  for  two 
teachers.  Last  July  the  spare  room  had  to  be  furnished 
and  an  additional  grade  "A"  teacher  was  secured  for 
the  current  school  year.  The  inci'ease  in  the  teaching 
staff  made  it  possible  to  have  an  "A"  class. 

The  number  ein-olled  in  the  academic  department 
has  already  reached  100.  Of  these  18  are  in  the  "A" 
class,  1.5  in  the  "  B,"  30  in  the  "  C,"  and  37  in  the 
"D."  Quite  a  number  are  expected  to  join  the  "B" 
class  when  the  second  quarter  begins.  The  number  of 
students  taking  the  optional  .subjects  are  as  follows: 
Latin,  96;  Greek,  17;  French,  70;  German,  32.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  f  1,500  academic  grant  will  be 
secured  for  this  year. 

Other  equally  striking  examples  of  the  advance  in 
high  school  education  might  lie  given  from  sections  in 
which  there  is  not  even  the  stinndus  of  a  special  grant. 
It  will  l)e  noticed  in  the  case  given  above  that  96  out 
100  students  are  taking  Latin,  though  it  is  an  optional 
subject. 


Academic  Education  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Not  many  years  ago  academic  work  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  confined  mainly  to  two  or  three  centres.  Now  it 
is  extending  in  all  directions.  Fine  buildings  artificially 
ventilated  and  fitted  up  with  scientific  laboratories  have 
been  built  in  many  places.  These  new  centres  have 
outstripped  some  of  the  older  centres,  though  all  have 
increased  in  numbers  and  eflicienc)-. 

As  a  stiiking  example  of  this  advance  let  us  trace 
the  progress  of  Kentville  Academy.  Ten  years  ago  it 
had  only  ten  academic  students.  In  1886  an  addition 
consisting  of  two  rooms  was  built.  The  eighth  grade 
was  taken  out  of  the  academic  department  to  form  with 


Drawing  and  Book-Keeping. 


The  results  of  the  recent  provincial  examinations  in 
Nova  Scotia  demonstrates  that  drawing  and  book-keep- 
ing are  still  neglected,  or  badly  taught  in  tlie  majority 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  province.  The  average  num- 
ber of  marks  olitained  on  these  subjects  was  probably 
only  about  30  out  of  a  possible  100.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  candidates  showed  any  ability 
to  plot  simple  triangles.  This  is  surprising  when  the 
simplicity  and  utility  of  these  accomplishments  are 
considered.  It  is  by  the  drawing  of  angles,  triangles 
and  other  figures  to  scale  tliat  the  child's  first  definite 
ideas  of  geometry  are  obtained  and  his  interest  secured. 
E  /ery  pujiil  in  the  eighth  grade  should  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  compass  and  protractor  — 
instruments  which  may  be  made  by  the  pupils  or  pur- 
chased for  a  few  cents. 
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Freehand  drawing  is  still  more  important  —  for  not 
only  is  the  hand  trained,  but  the  judgment  is  strength- 
ened and  the  taste  improved.  As  a  mode  of  expre.ssion 
it  is  accurate  and  economical.  Seeing  that  this  study 
is  begun  in  the  lowest  grade  and  continued  throughout, 
some  pretty  good  work  should  be  expected  in  Grades 
IX  and  X.  Every  pupil  should  be  able  to  give  correctly 
the  outlines  of  a  few  familiar  olijects,  a  few  plants  and 
a  few  common  animals.  He  should  be  able  to  see  the 
few  important  lines  which  give  to  every  object  its 
character,  and  should  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  unimportant  ones. 

Book-keeping,  as  an  educational  subject,  is  not  so 
important,  but  it  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
is  usually  given  to  it  —  more  particularly  as  it  is  one  of 
those  subjects  which  lend  themselves  largely  to  inciden- 
tal teaching.  Penmanship,  spelling,  arithmetic  and 
neatness  may  all  be  tauglit  under  the  name  of  book- 
keeping. Practice  in  book-keeping  should  be  kept  up 
until  the  jiupil  acquires  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts 
without  feeling  it  to  be  a  drudgery.  If  this  were  done 
the  formation  of  extravagant  habits  would  be  checked 
and  honesty  and  thrift  encouraged. 

There  are  no  subjects  in  the  curriculum  which,  for 
the  same  expenditure  of  labor,  would  yield  so  many 
points  at  an  examination  as  the  subjects  which  we  have 
named,  and  this  is  one  reason  among  better  ones  for 
"iving  them  more  attention  in  the  future. 


A  Subject  for  a  IjCssou  on  Patriotism. 


If  you  would  teach  your  pupils  to  love  their  country, 
do  not  forget  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  names  of 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished. Associate  such  names  with  some  college. 
Take,  for  example,  Acadia  College  at  Wolfville,  which 
is  neither  the  largest  nor  the  oldest  of  the  Maritime 
colleges.  Yet  it  can  boast  of  a  surprising  number  of 
great  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  hfe. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  is  the 
most  distinguished  of  eight  college  presidents  w  ho  lia\  e 
graduated  from  Acadia.  Prominent  among  others  who 
were  educated  there  are  Di'.  Klder,  of  Colby;  Dr.  Hand, 
of  McMaster;  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Attorney-CJeneral 
of  Nova  Scotia;  Prof.  De.Mille,  Dr.  Silas  T.  Rand, 
Prof  Hart  and  Sir  Chas.  '{'upper.  Many  others  might 
be  mentioned,  but  some  knowledge  of  the  life-wt)ik  of 
even  these  would  greatly  inspire  our  pupils  with  a  love 
of  learning  and  of  country. 

The  other  colleges  would  supply  other  great  names 
for  subsecjuent  lessons.  The  study  of  Canadian  history 
would  be  made  moi-e  interesting  and  light  would  be 
thrown  on  many  other  subjects. 


Uses  of  Object  Lessons. 

The  first  and  most  inijiortant  is  to  teach  the  children 
to  observe,  compai'e  and  contrast ;  the  second  is  to  im- 
part information  ;  and  the  third  is  to  re-enforce  the 
other  two  by  making  the  results  of  them  the  basis  for 
instruction  in  language,  drawing,  number,  modeling, 
and  other  handiwork.  There  are,  however,  other  im- 
portant uses  of  good  object  teaching.  It  makes  the 
lives  of  children  more  hai)i)y  and  interesting  by  opening 
up  an  easily  accessible  and  attractive  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  brain,  hand  and  eye  ;  it  gives  the  children 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  simplest  natural  facts  ; 
and  directs  their  attention  to  external  objects,  making 
them  less  bookish.  It  further  develops  a  love  of  nature 
and  an  interest  in  living  things,  and  corrects  the  tend- 
ency which  exists  in  many  children  to  de-structiveness 
and  thoughtless  unkindness  to  animals,  and  shows  the 
ignorance  and  cruelty  of  such  conduct.  The  value  of 
the  services  which  many  animals  render  to  man  should 
be  dwelt  upon,  and  the  importance  of  kindly  treating 
them  should  be  pointed  out.  P>y  these  means,  and  in 
other  ways,  good  object-teaching  may  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  right  direction  of  the  activity  and  intelligence 
of  the  children  throughout  the  whole  school. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

It  has  recently  been  mj'  privilege  to  attend  the  teach- 
ers' institute  held  in  St.  John,  and  what  I  saw  and  heard 
there  being  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  I  w^ill  confine 
my  "  talks"  this  time  upon  that  subject. 

I  must  first  remark  upon  the  eainestness,  attention 
and  punctuality  of  the  teachers,  almost  without  excep- 
tion. Anyone  who  had  doubts  of  the  success  of  the 
institute  on  account  of  the  counter-attraction  —  the 
exliibition  —  must  have  had  them  fully  dispelled.  While 
I  have  attended  many  institutes  before,  and  some  of 
them  very  good  ones,  T  think  the  last  one  the  best. 
I  have  been  asking  myself  the  reasons  for  this  superior- 
ity, and  rightly  or  wrongly  have  concluded  that  it  is 
cJue  —  (I)  To  the  character  of  the  programme  ;  (2)  To 
the  faithfulness  and  ability  of  those  who  had  in  hand 
tlie  execution  of  the  jirogramme  ;  (3)  To  the  prompti- 
tude and  executive  force  of  the  president  and  conmiittee. 


Teachers  were  interested  because  the  work  brought 
befoi-e  them  was  the  w  ork  they  have  to  do  eveiy  day,  and 
that  this  was  well  done  made  it  all  the  more  attractive. 
All  the  teachers  who  listened  to  the  practical  lessons  given 
will  go  away  with  very  exalted  ideas  of  at  least  a  part 
of  the  St.  John  teac^hing  staff.  The  lessons  were  not 
"cut  and  dried,"  but  the  pupils  came  before  the  teach 
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ers  entirely  without  rehearsal  of  any  kind,  and  Mr. 
Brittain  was  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  otliei' 
teachei-s.  That  tlie  teachers  themselves  had  carefully 
prepared  their  work  was  evident,  and  it  was  equally 
evident  that  the  lesson  when  given  was  effective.  Few 
\\lni  have  never  done  so  can  appreciate  properly  the  eli'ort 
it  is  for  a  teaclier  to  come  before  a  large  body  of  his 
co-workers.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  work  to  he  done, 
but  it  is  the  dread  of  failure  and  sensitiveness  to  criti- 
cism that  hangs  like  a  nightmare  over  many  until  the 
lesson  has  been  given  or  the  paper  read.  It  is  certainly 
a  distinction  to  teach  a  successful  lesson,  and  all  good 
and  conscientious  teachers  should  regard  it  as  a  duty  to 
"  let  their  light  shine,"  but  it  often  seems  as  if  we  were 
not  properly  appreciative  of  such  efforts.  This,  I  think, 
is  not  the  case,  for  as  a  body  we  are  not  demonstrative. 
Fault  has  been  found  with  teachers,  and  with  reason, 
for  coming  in  late  and  going  out  early  ;  but  officers  who 
prolonged  the  sessions,  and  this  has  happened  quite  as 
frequently,  have  usually  escaped  censure.  An  admira- 
ble feature  of  this  institute  was  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  hours  were  adhered  to.  Teachers  knew 
exactly  when  the  sessions  would  end  and  made  arrange- 
ments according!}',  nor  was  any  one  distui-bed  liecause 
they  departed  befoi-e  adjournment. 


.  Now  what  were  the  tangible  results  of  the  meeting, 
aside  from  the  excellent  papers  and  lessons?  I  infei-red 
from  the  three  excellent  papers  read  on  the  sulijert  that 
moral  teaching  was  far-  from  a  dead  letter  in  our  schools, 
and  I  noticed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
to  strike  back  at  those  who  assert  that  the  schools  are 
lacking  in  this  respect.  So,  possiblj',  the  accusation 
may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  I  inferred  that  word- 
building  and  the  knowledge  of  words  have  not  been  lost 
sight  of  in  teaching  the  first  steps  in  reading  in  all  of 
our  schools,  as  I  fear  they  have  in  a  few  of  them.  I 
think  a  strong  impetus  was  given  to  the  teaching  of 
geography  without  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  text-book. 
I  think  I  noticed  that  vertical  writing  has  come  to  stay, 
and  that  many  of  our  teachers  have  already  adopted 
that  system.  I  believe  that  more  natural  history  teach- 
ing will  be  given  with  the  use  of  specimens  and  a]ipara- 
tus,  and  possiljly  some  missionary  work  ma^■  lie  done  in 
the  rural  districts  along  those  lines.  I  noticed  the  first 
united  institute  was  a  decided  success.  What  about 
others  of  a  similar  kind  ? 


It  is  reported  tliat  the  great  Catholic  university  at  I 
Washington  ■  has  adopted  co-education,  and  that  here 
after  women  will  be  admitted  to  all  the  classes  but  they 
will  not  receive  degrees.  The  object  is  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  highly  educated  women  able  to  keep  the  con- 
vent scluiols  uji  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 


Memorizing. 

For  the  .sake  of  increasing  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  of 
storing  his  mind  with  choice  English  idioms,  but  more 
especially  for  its  moral  effects,  every  teacher  should  see 
to  it  that  good  selections  from  the  best  authors  are 
committed  to  memory  by  all  his  pupils.  "A  fine  quota- 
tion is  a  diamond  on  the  finger  of  a  man  of  wit." 
"Aphorisms  are  portable  wisdom." 

We  know  a  teacher  whose  pupils  select,  according  to 
their  various  tastes,  choice  passages  and  recite  them 
regularly  once  a  week.  Each  pupil's  stock  of  condensed 
wisdom  thus  gained  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  very 
considerable.  We  have  had  very  much  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  children  from  time  to  time  go  through 
with  their  exercise.  It  seemed  greatly  to  increase  their 
power  of  expression.  As  nearly  all  the  pupils  select 
different  passages,  each  pupil,  from  hearing  the  others 
recite,  becomes  more  or  less  familiar  with  a  very  great 
deal  of  the  best  thought  in  our  language.  When  meet- 
ing these  quotations  in  their  reading  they  seem  as 
pleased  as  if  they  met  old  friends.  The  strengthening 
of  the  memory  is  another  very  great  advantage.  Sys- 
tematic practice  of  this  kiiid  produces  remarkable 
facility. 

We  give  a  few  suitable  selections. 

It  is  better  to  receive  than  to  do  an  injury. —  Cirnro. 

Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies.  —  Pojk. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  —  Proverh. 

Help  youi-.self  and  heaven  will  help  you. — French  Pr. 

All  healthy  things  are  sweet-tempered.  —  Emerson. 

A  man  in  the  right,  with  God  on  his  side,  is  in  the 
majority  though  he  be  alone.  — Am.  Pr. 

An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.  —  Pope. 

A  royal  heart  is  often  hid  under  a  tattered  coat.  — 
Dan.  Pr. 

A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
geometry.  —  Eahel. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever ; 
Its  lovliness  increases  ; 

It  will  never  pass  into  nothingness.  —  Keats. 
A  true  genius  may  be  known  by  this  sign,  that  the 
dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against  him.  —  Swift. 
A  word  and  a  stone  let  go  cannot  be  recalled.  —  Pr. 
A  young  man  idle  ;  an  old  man  needy.  —  /;;.  Pr. 
Beauty  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 

—  Thompson. 
Behind  a  fi-owning  providence 
God  hides  a  shining  face.  —  Cowper. 
Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few  and  well  chosen. 
But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed. 
Or  like  the  snowfall  on  the  river, 
A  moment  white  then  melts  forever.  —  Bums. 
Calumnies  are  sparks  which  if  you  do  not  blow  them 
will  go  out  of  themselves.    —Boor/wove. 
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Actniii  ne  Ajjas. 

\N  ('    fear    that    tlierc 


eet  of  tliis 
What    has 


IS  an  unwise  lu 
Nalualilc  jjfecept  of  the  learned  Cicero: 
Ix'cn  done,  don't  do  over  again."  After  a  inipil  has 
r(>ad  liis  hook  through  once,  it  is  hirgelya  waste  of  time 
for  him  to  go  over  it  again  for  the  sake  of  accuracy. 
When  going  through  it  the  first  time,  his  interest  should 
he  so  aroused  and  the  work  should  he  so  well  done  that 
he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  only  the  exceptional 
teacher  who  can  for  the  second  time  arouse  that  interest 
that  should  go  with  ever)-  subject  studied. 


Recently  an  inspector  remarked  to  one  of  his  best 
teachers  :  "  T  su]ipose  you  are  reviewing  the  third  book 
of  Euclid  which  your  pupils  read  before  holidays '! " 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  my  pupils  do  their  work  fairly  well 
as  they  ]iroceed.  We  are  now  well  advanced  in  the 
fourth  book.  What  mj'  pupils  lack  of  their  past  work 
is  taught  incidentallj'.  Steady  progress,  ever  onward, 
is  the  secret  of  fresh  living  interest."  This  teacher's 
pupils  find  their  keenest  interest  in  that  schoolroom. 
When  a  pupil  has  read  his  tliird  or  fourth  book,  or  even 
his  primei-,  his  review  should  consist  in  reading  the 
third  or  fourth  book,  or  primer,  of  another  series,  with 
entirely  different  selections.  This  principle  does  not,  of 
course,  conflict  with  the  memorizing  of  choice  selections, 
paradigms,  or  tables. 


The  true  education  does  not  deal  so  much  in  the 
results  of  scientific  discovery  as  in  its  methods.  The.se 
methods  are  :  first,  the  observation  of  objects,  by  which 
facts  are  obtained,  and  the  observing  powers  cultivated; 
second,  the  expression  of  these  facts  in  oial  and  written 
language,  by  which  process  the  facts  become  clearly 
defined  and  permanently  retained  ;  third,  the  observa- 
tion of  relations,  by  which  comparison  and  generaliza- 
tions are  made,  and  general  principles  reached ;  and 
fourth,  the  application  of  these  principles,  by  whicli  the 
more  subtle  relations  are  discovered  and  the  reasoning 
powers  are  fully  developed. —  G.   L.   Farnham. 


The  phonic  analysis  of  words  shouUl  have  no  jilace  in 
the  ])rimar3'  schools.  Until  the  habits  of  tliought,  I'cad- 
ing  and  cori-ect  sjielling  are  well  established,  sucli 
analysis  is  a  positive  evil.  It  makes  the  child  c(mscious 
of  tlie  oral  elements  of  words,  and,  as  these  do  not 
correspond  with  the  written  (>lements,  a  double  evil 
ensues  ;  the  mind  luis  become  directly  conscious  of 
language  which  it  uses  unconsciously,  or  nearly  so  ;  and 
it  introduces  a  new  set  of  elements  antagonistic  to  the 
ones  used  in  the  graphic  expression.  —  G.   L.   Fiirnham. 


NATURE    LESSONS. 


Fungi  ^11. 


Agaricus  Coldwelli, 

(A  white-spored  Agaric  fouud  growing  on  a  whale's  bone,  in  the  museum 
of  Acadia  College.) 

T.  Now  let  us  look  through  our  collection  of  Fungi 
in  order.      Where  shall  we  begin  1 

S.      With  the  "Gill-caps." 

T.  And,  pray,  what  is  a  "gill-caji,"  according  to 
your  wa}'  of  looking  at  it  1 

S.  The  top  of  the  stalk  spreads  out  like  a  cap  gener- 
ally, and  beneath  there  are  "gills,"  or  leaves,  crowded 
all  over,  forming  a  veiy  lai'ge  surface,  if  it  were  all 
spread  out  in  one  sheet,  on  which  the  spores  or  dust 
seed  of  the  fungus  grow  in  millions  before  they  fall  to 
the  ground  or  are  carried  away  in  the  wind. 

T.  Very  good.  The  botanists  call  that  great  tribe 
the  Agaricini.  An  English  name  made  from  this 
long  word  is  "Agaric."  If  you  like  you  can  call  them 
the  "agarics."  But  your  own  name,  "gill-cap,"  is  just 
as  good  science  as  the  Latin  or  English  name,  if  you 
only  know  what  an  Agaric  is.  And  what  makes  any 
fungus  an  "  agaric,"  or  one  of  the  Agaricixi,  is  simply 
that  the  thin  spore-growing  sheet  is  spread  over  numer- 
ous folds  like  leaves,  or  "gills,"  as  you  call  them,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  great,  extended  surface  for  the 
spores  to  grow  from. 

Now  we  have  had  these  caps  with  their  "gills" 
downward  on  white  paper,  so  that  we  might  .see  if  their 
sj)ores,  which  are  most  Iieautiful  objects  under  a  power- 
ful microscope,  if  we  had  (me  to  look  through,  are  all  of 
the  same  color.  If  they  are  of  different  color.s,  we  can 
sub  divide  all  the  gill-caps  into  as  many  diirerent  kinds 
as  there  are  colors. 

S.  Yes,  there  are  lots  of  different  colors  when  you 
lift  the  caps  from  off  the  pajier. 

T.  W(>11,  let  us  l)egin  with  the  white  and  take  the 
colors  in  .som(!  sort  of  order,  ending  with  the  darkest. 

S.  1,  White-.spored ;  2,  ro.sy-spored ;  3,  l)rown-,spored; 
4,  jnii'ple-spored  ;  and  5,  black-spored. 

T.  Well,  here  we  have  a  few  of  the  white-spored 
agarics.      Here  is  the  large  yellow-skinned,  wart-covered 
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toadstool  called  the  "  Fly  Amanita."  It  is  a  deadly 
poisonous  one,  referred  to  in  our  previous  lesson  as 
being  used  to  poison  flies. 

Then  here  again  is  the  beautiful  orange  Cantharellus, 
with  its  cap  curled  up  so  as  to  make  it  funnel  sliaped. 
The  gills  are  thick,  rounded  and  small,  not  like  leaves 
at  all.  Hut  although  every  part  of  the  plant  is  so  per- 
fectly orange,  the  spores  are  pure  wliite.  A  species  of 
this  genius  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  uiost  delicious 
of  all  the  edible  fungi  in  England,  and  probably  this 
species  is  also.  But  we  must  be  very  careful  in  testing 
them,  unless  we  are  verj'  well  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

Then  here  again  is  a  species  of  Lactarius,  so  called, 
because  when  you  cut  or  bi-eak  one  of  the  gills  a  small 
drop  of  a  milk-like  fluid  oozes  out.  "  Lac  "  is  Latin  for 
milk.  Some  of  this  genus  is  good  for  eating,  but  othei's 
are  poisonous.  The  milky  juice  of  some  of  them  taste 
as  hot  as  cayenne  pepper  nearly. 

And  we  have  still  here  some  which  are  quite  firm 
and  leathery,  and  instead  of  capping  a  stem,  some  of 
them  grow  out  of  the  side  of  an  old  limb  or  trunk  like 
a  small  stout  fan,  some  with  the  gills  toothed,  others 
with  the  gills  split,  and  still  others  with  the  gills  run- 
ning into  each  other.  These  corky,  white-spored  agarics 
are  very  easily  preserved,  and  shrink  very  little  in  dry- 
ing, and  make  very  pretty  specimens.  Some  like  Len- 
zites,  zoned  with  beautiful  tawny  semicircles,  and  some 
with  zones  of  many  colors. 

a.  We  have  not  many  specimens  of  the  rosy  or  sal- 
mon colored  spored  gill-cajjs? 

T.  But  we  have  quite  a  number  of  the  brown  spored. 
These  violet-tinged  white-caps  and  stems  belong  to  the 
genus  Cortinarius. 

S.  The  proper  Mushroom  belongs  to  the  purple- 
spored. 

T.  Yes.  The  botanists  call  the  common  or  proper 
mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris ;  and  its  next  relative, 
the  Horse  Mushroom,  is  called  Agaricus  arvensis.  They 
are  both  good  species  of  mushroom  for  enting.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  more  purple-spored  fungi  which 
are  of  no  use  for  food. 

S.  Seel  This  toadstool  has  dissolved  into  ink,  neai'ly 
altogether. 

T.  Quite  true.  That  is  a  Coprinus,  one  of  the 
black-spoi'ed  gill-cai)s.  All  the  genera  of  this  group  do 
not  dis.solve  so  readily  as  the  Coprinus.  And  this  one 
which  dissolves  so  rapidly  into  this  black  slime  is  pro- 
bably the  species  which  in  other  countries  is  used  as 
food  when  it  is  quite  fresh  and  crisp. 

But  we  have  taken  so  long  a  time  that  we  must  leave 
the  "S])ore-Ca]is"  for  another  lesson,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  curious  kinds. 


For  t)ie  Rkvikw.1 

TlH^  (iolrten-Ci-owncd  Kinglet. 


REGUi.rs  Satuapa  (About  four  inches  in  length). 
He  comes  in  his  coat  of  olive  green. 
With  wings  and  tail  of  a  darker  sheen. 
O'er  his  white-browed  eye,  with  black  is  set 
A  gold  and  orange  coi'onet. 
For  he,  you  know,  is  a  little  king. 
The  golden-ci'owned  satrap  of  the  spring. 

With  the  Brown  Creeper,  Nuthatch,  the  Chickadee, 
and  some  of  the  warbler.s,  the  Golden-Crowned  Kinglet 
visits  us  in  spring;  and  it  is  an  active  and  interesting 
little  insect-eater  in  our  orchards.  It  is  very  small,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  dimensions  given  aliove,  being 
even  smaller  than  the  Chickadee,  only  about  four  inches. 
His  color  is  described  al.>ove  with  the  exception  of  the 
under  parts  which  are  whitish.  The  centre  of  the 
crown  is  a  bright  reddish  orange,  bordered  by  yellow 
and  then  l)y  black  which  is  bounded  by  the  whitish  line 
running  over  the  eye.  When  fluttering  in  the  air  it 
has  often  been  seen  opening  and  shutting  the  orange 
and  yellow  feathers  of  its  crown  very  dexterously,  thus 
making  their  bright  color  very  conspicuous.  The 
female  has  only  yellow  without  the  orange  in  the  centre 
of  its  crown.  Its  common  call,  tee-tee,  is  very  high- 
pitched  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  some  people  easily.  It 
is  said  to  nest  generally  in  coniferous  trees  some  height 
from  the  ground.  Eggs,  nine  or  ten,  from  muddy 
cream  to  whitish,  blotched  with  pale  wood  brown  or 
even  lavender.      Average  diameter,  half  an  inch. 

The  Ruby-Crowned  Kinglet  (Regitlux  calendida)  is  a 
very  much  rarer  bird  in  these  provinces.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  last  by  a  partly  concealed  crest  of 
bright  red  on  the  crown,  and  no  black  about  the  head. 

These  two  species  are  our  only  representatives  of  the 
fan^ily  Sylviidcp,  sometimes  called  the  Old  World 
Warblers,  which  includes  (chiefly  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic)  nearly  si.x  hundred  diiTerent  species, 
among  which  is  the  celebrated  European  Nightingale. 
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III  a  "June  Ramble,"  on  page  sixty-seven  of  the  last 
(September)  issue,  a  few  names  liave  been  mispelled  by 
the  printer,  namely,  Turdus  aonalaschkcp  and  Zono- 
trichia  albicoflis.  The  most  common  full  song  of  the 
latter,  the  White-Throated  Sparrow,  should  he.  given 
thus  : 

I  s:— :—  I  t:  — :—  |  1  :  1  :   1   ,   1   ;  1  :  1   j   1  :  1   :  1   j 
"  Oh        my  Canada,     Canada,     Canada." 

When  the  song  is  not  full  it  often  takes  the  form, 
t  s  :  _  :_  I  t  :  -  :  -  I  1  :  -  :  -  I 

'Pill'  niodifieatiiins  are  pi-etty  nunierons,  yet  the  qual- 
ity of  the  notes  are  such  that  if  only  two  of  them  are 
sung  their  origin  is  instantly  and  unmistakably  identi- 
fied.    The  cadence  of  even  a  single  note  may  be  enough. 


For  the  Review.) 


Clouds— I. 


TE.\f)HEP..  Well,  there  were  very  fine  clouds  yester- 
day. Let  me  see  what  you  have  observed  about  them 
on  your  way  home  from  school,  as  you  had  agreed  to 
study  them.  Was  the  sky  very  blue  to  you  all  —  to 
those  who  went  down  the  brook  as  well  as  those  who 
went  over  the  hills  ? 

Chorus.     Yes,  quite  blue. 

T.  Now  what  did  you  think  the  clouds  were  like  ? 
You? 

S.  They  were  in  great  big  heaps,  rolling  one  after 
another  very  slowly  over  the  sky. 

T.  Very  good.  They  were  just  "heap"  clouds. 
They  have  been  called  that  already  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  by  people  who  study  the  weather,  only  they 
give  it  the  Latin  name,  rumnlus,  which  means  a  "heap  " 
or  "pile." 

S.  O  yes  !  They  wer'e  piled  up  in  great  heaps  over 
the  mountain,  just  enough  to  make  one  afraid. 

S.  But  there  were  man}'  very  pretty  ones,  small 
ones,  white  and  ileecy,  for  all  the  world  like  faiiy  sheep 
grazing  on  a  great  blue  meadow. 

S.  I  saw  one  on  the  horizon  rise  up  like  a  great 
mountain  with  fearful  [u-ecipices  ;  and  the  sun  touched 
its  margin  with' white  and  gold.  The  gold  graded  into 
a  fiery  smoke,  and  this  again  into  black.  Domes  and 
towers  arose  until  it  became  a  giant  castle  in  the  air, 
and  then  an  awful  roll  of  the  blackest  smoke  burst  forth. 
But  this  soon  became  gilded  with  gold  and  the  castle 
changed  into  a  sunlit  range  of  mountains. 

S.  And  I  saw  lightning  flashes  from  them  in  the 
evening. 

S.      I  think  I  hoard  thunder,  too. 

S.  Verj'  well.  T  am  glad  you  are  watching  so 
closely.  These  "  cumulus  "  or  "  heap  "  clouds  take  on 
them.selves  most  interesting  forms. 


S.  I  saw  one  like  a  lion  and  it  gradually  changed 
into  a  pig. 

S.  Don't  we  sometimes  have  thunder  stonns  from 
such  clouds?  I  tlrink  I  rememl)er  of  seeing  just  such 
great  clouds  before  thunder  and  lightning? 

T.  (,)uite  right.  Very  likely  the  electric  charge  of 
such  clouds  has  something  to  do  with  their  rounded  and 
curious  forms.  iJut  you  have  also  noticed  that  they 
moved  verj'  slowi\'.      Now  why  do  you  tiiink  they  should? 

S.      I  don't  know, 

T.  If  were  to  get  three  boys  who  can  run  with  the 
same  speed,  to  run  around  the  .school-hou.se,  one  (juite 
near  it,  the  other  twenty  yards  off,  and  the  other  half 
a  mile  oft',  which  of  them  would  appear  to  pass  across 
the  window  most  rapidly  ? 

S.  The  nearest  would  appear  to  pass  most  rapidly, 
and  the  most  distant  would  seem  to  move  very  slowly 
across. 

T.     Well,  might  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  clouds  ? ' 

S.  Yes.  But  are  the  "heap"  clouds  very  much 
further  off  than  other  clouds  ? 

T.  Those  who  have  learned  to  measure  the  height 
of  the  clouds  tell  us  that  they  may  be  sometimes  several 
miles  high,  while  the  low  "sheet"  cloud  that  is  so  very 
common  is  generallj'  not  over  two-thirds  of  a  mile  high. 

S.  Oh,  yes.  Sheet  clouds  are  those  that  spread  over 
us  in  a  great  sheet,  so  that  you  cannot  tell  one  part 
from  another. 

T.  Right.  The  Latin  name  is  "  stratus,"  which 
means  a  layer,  or  a  sheet.  And  the  people  who  study 
the  weather  speak  of  such  clouds  as  the  stratus  cloud. 
You  see  that  Latin  names  are  all  more  easily  pronounced 
than  English  names  sometimes  are.  They  are  pronounced 
as  they  are  spelled. 

S.  They  are  then  spelled  as  thej-  are  pronounced,  I 
suppose. 

T.  Yes.  I  suppose  you  are  glad  of  that.  But  I 
may  as  well  give  you  the  name  of  another  kind  of  cloud 
which  you  have  noticed,  and  which  you  must  now  be 
on  the  watch  for.  This  is  the  highest  kind  of  cloud. 
In  summer  time  it  may  be  even  higher  than  five  miles 
from  the  earth.  It  is  like  fine  tufts  of  hair,  and  is  so 
far  distant  that  it  ajijiears  scarcely  to  move  at  all. 
Have  you  seen  it  ? 

S.  I  think  1  have  often.  It  is  a  thin,  gauzy,  wispy, 
feathery  cloud. 

T.  Correct.  You  uiaj-  call  it  the  "feather"  cloud; 
and  its  Latin  name  is  cirrus.  Now  you  have  got  the 
three  different  kinds  of  clouds  which  have  been  named 
about  the  beginning  of  this  centur}'.  And  they  are  yet 
the  three  principal  kinds,  although  there  are  variations 
which  we   shall  some  day  consider.      Now  give  me  the 
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names  of  the  three  princiiial  varieties  of  clouds,  begin- 
ning with  the  liighest. 

Chorus.      "Feather,"  "heap"  and  •' sheet"  chnids. 

T.  Perliaps  you  can  give  the  Latin  or  scientilie 
names,  whicli  it  may  not  he  wrong  to  know,  as  tliey 
are  so  easy. 

Chorus.      "Cirrus,"  "lunudus"  and  ".stratus." 

T.  Very  well,  ^\■lu■ll  you  are  coming  to  school  and 
going  home  you  may  have  a  good  time  making  out  these 
three  forms  of  clouds.  T  will  examine  you  on  them 
next  lesson.  After  which  we  shall  notice  other  varieties 
and  then  study  the  causes  of  clouds  and  tlu-ir  different 
forms. 

Sketch  of  Principal  Miillin. 


We  present  our  readers  with  an  excellent  likeness 
with  sketch  of  Principal  Mullin,  of  the  N.  B.  Normal 
School.  Mr.  Mullin  was  born  at  Gagetown,  Queens 
Co.,  in  December,  1849.  He  comes  from  an  educational 
stock,  his  father  and  grandfather  being  teachers.  His 
education,  begun  in  Prince  William,  York  County,  was 
continued  at  Fredericton,  Jeuiseg,  and  the  Grammar 
school,  Gagetown,  then  undei-  the  principalship  of  J.  J. 
Milledge,  Esq.,  a  thorough  classical  scholar  and  a  digni- 
fied and  courteous  gentlemen.  Mr.  Mullin  matriculated 
with  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  in  Septemlier, 
L864,  winning  the  Queens  County  .scholarship  with 
strong  competition.  He  attended  lectures  for  two  years, 
winning  distinction  in  classics,  English  and  history. 
Dr.  Parkin,  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  \\iis  a 
classmate.  He  left  college  in  1866  and  attended  the 
Normal  school  in  St.  John,  then  under  the  principalship 
of   Mr.  Win.  Mills.      He    t.-uight    for    several    vears    in 


Queens,    Kings    and    Westmorland    Counties.        After 
teaching  the  Havelock  Superior  school  for  live  yeais,  he 
passed   a   successful    examination    for    graniniai'    school 
licen.so.      In  187!)  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  scliools 
for  District  No.  7,  eml)racing   York   County  and   thice 
parishes    in   Carleton    County.      In    1881    he  comjileted 
his   undergraduate   course    at    the    university    without 
attending  lectures,  graduating  sixth  in  a  class  of  seven- 
teen, among  whom  were  I'.liss  Carman,  Inspectors  H.V. 
B.  Bridges  and  W.  S.  Carter.      At  the  clos(!  of  the  year 
Prof.  Fletcher   (now   of    Lfniversity    College,   Toronto,) 
wrote  the  following  unsolicited  statement  :   "Mr.  Mullin 
was  prevented  by  his  piofessitmal  duties  from  attending 
the  lectures  of  the  senior  year,  but,  notwithstanding,  at 
the  examinations  on   the  work  of  the  classical   lectures, 
he  invariably  took  first  rank  either  in    Latin  or  Greek. 
In  the  first  examinaticm  he  led  in  Greek,  in  the  second 
in  Latin,  and  in  the  third  was  first  in  Greek  and  second 
in  Latin." 

Mr.  Mullin  was  appointed  provincial  examiner  for 
license  in  the  sulijects  of  language  and  literature  to 
succeed  Prof.  Fletcher.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Rand,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  November, 
1883,  and  Principal  Crock<'t's  elevation  to  that  position, 
Mr.  Mullin  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Normal 
school,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  November  23rd, 
1883.  In  1884  he  took  his  M.  A.  in  course,  and  is 
now  preparing  to  take  his  examination  for  Ph.  D. 

Mr.  Mullin  represented  New  Brunswick  as  educa- 
tional commissioner  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  exhibition 
in  1886,  and  wrote  a  report  on  the  educational  exhibits 
there.  He  has  acted  as  examiner  for  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees  for  the  city  of  Fredericton  since  1883, 
thus  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  public 
schools.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  and  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  Interprovincial  Institute  held  in 
St.  John  in  1887.  He  has  served  on  the  Council  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
almost  uninterruptedly  since  graduation,  and  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  society.  He  was  selected  to  deliver 
the  alumni  oration  in  May,  1895. 

In  the  course  of  an  active  professional  career,  Mr. 
Mullin  has  been  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
every  phase  of  educational  work.  He  is  a  ready  and 
vigorous  writer-,  a  skilful  debater,  and  is  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  our  common  schools.  He  has  devoted 
himself  uin-eservedlj'  iluring  the  past  twelve  years  in 
building  up  the  external  and  internal  eiiuipment  of  the 
Normal  and  Model  schools,  and  has  been  unsparing  in 
his  efibrts  to  maintain  and  increase  their  usefulness. 
He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  soundness  of  the  theories  on 
which  our  educational  system  is  based,  and  while  he 
recognizes  deficiencies  in  its  practical  woi-king  he  ever 
maintains  a  hopeful  view  of  its  possibilities  and  is 
tireless  in  devoting  his  energies  and  abilities  to  the 
task  of  i-ealizing  its  ideals. 
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For  tbe  Review  ] 

Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  on  l':diicatit>u  aiul  tho  State. 


The  July  number  of  tlie  ('(ititcmpardrij  contains  Dr. 
J.  G.  Fitch's  presidential  address  before  the  annual 
congress  of  theTeacheis' (iuild.  Its  subject  is  "Educa- 
tion and  tho  State."  It  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 
After  an  interestiiii;  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  part 
which  the  State  has  pja^-ed  in  the  education  of  the 
Eni^lish  people,  Dr.  Fitch  considers  the  question  : 
"What,  having  regard  to  the  idiosj'ncrasy  and  genius, 
the  past  history  and  traditions  of  our  people,  and  the 
composite  structure  of  our  social  life,  is  the  form  in 
which  corporate  and  imperial  influences  may  wisely  be 
made  available  in  England  for  the  better  organization 
of  public  instruction."  His  remarks  upon  the  answer 
to  this  question  are  applicable  not  merely  to  England, 
but  to  English  speaking  communities.  The  French 
system  of  public  instruction,  with  its  .systematically 
graded  schools,  its  logically  ordered  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, its  officials,  teachers,  inspectors,  appointed,  re- 
niovaljle,  and  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  State  — 
in  a  word,  its  entire  system  ordered  and  controlled  from 
a  central  bureau  —  is  in  many  respects  to  be  admired, 
and  is  suited  to  the  soil  of  France.  Englishmen,  how- 
ever, though  "  they  recognize  that  logical  completeness 
is  a  good  thing,  have  convinced  themselves  that  there 
are  better  things  still,  and  that  freedom,  variety  and 
enthusiasm  are  worth  purchasing  at  the  expense  of 
symmetry." 

"  One  cannot  look  forward  with  any  enthusiasm  to  a 
time  when  law  shall  fornndate  the  work  of  every  school, 
or  lay  down  programmes  of  primary,  secondary  and 
higher  education,  which  shall  be  applicable  tn  all  places 
and  all  local  circumstances  alike." 

"  Nor  can  we  hope  much  from  an)'  attemjit  on  the 
part  of  the  central  authoi'ity  to  decide  what  books  shall 
be  used  in  all  institutions  recognized  as  public  schools. 
That  book  is  l)est  for  each  teacher  from  which 
he  can  teach  most  effectively,  which  corresponds  to  his 
ideal  and  fits  the  special  character  of  his  own  lessons. 
To  force  upon  all  teachers  alike  the  use  even  of  a  good 
book  would  be  to  repress  originality,  to  stereotj'pe  mere 
routine,  and  to  deprivi;  the  best  teachers  of  much  of 
their  interest  in  their  work." 

"  Let  us  grant  that  it  is  the  first  business  of  a  uni- 
versity to  produce  cultivated  and  well-trained  men  ; 
there  is  also  a  secondary  object  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
ennobling  of  the  higher  professions,  tlu;  establishment 
of  right  relations  between  the  liberal  and  formative 
studies  proper  to  a  seat  of  learning,  and  the  claims  of 
active,  professional  life.  What  we  need  is  another 
faculty,  that  of  didactics  or  of  education.     Considering 


how  large  and  increasing  a  number  of  undergraduates 
look  forward  to  the  teaching  profession,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  cic  long  all  the  universities  of  the 
I'nitcd  Kingdom  will  recognize  the  business  of  teaching 
as  one  of  the  learned  jirofessions,  on  the  same  footing 
as  law,  divinity  and  medicine,  and  will  make  such 
public  )ui)vision  for  the  future  practitioners  as  may 
justify  thi^  State  in  confiding  to  those  great  corjiorations 
a  large  share  of  dut)'  in  the  organizing  of  a  completei- 
system  of  public  instruction." 

"On  the  very  practical  question  of  the  relative  merits 
of  inspection  and  examination  as  alternative  methods 
of  estimating  a  scliool,  the  last  word  has  not  j'et  been 
spoken.  .  .  .  The  object  of  examination  is  to  test 
the  proficienc)'  of  the  scholars  and  the  thoroughness  of 
the  teaching.  The  object  of  inspection  is  to  observe 
and  criticise  methods  and  organization,  and  to  see  that 
a  given  programme  is  carried  out.  Now  the  first  duty 
requires  for  its  fulfilment  knowledge,  accuracy,  skill  in 
questioning,  and  jierfect  fairness  of  judgment.  But 
inspection  recpiires  higher  qualifications  —  insight,  tact, 
sympathy,  a  full  knowledge  of  man)-  methods,  perfect 
freedom  from  "fads"  and  prejudices,  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  misled  in  a  final  estimate  by  superficial 
impressions.  Tlie.se  qualities  are  much  rarer  than  the 
others,  and,  taking  the  average  of  human  instruments, 
you  are  in  far  greater  danger  of  an  unsound  or  ine(|uit- 
able  judgment  from  a  general  inspection  than  from  a 
detailed  examination.  Inspection  implies  a  critici.sm  of 
methods  ;  examination  .seeks  only  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sch(.)lars.  .  .  .  Probably  it  is  rather  by  a 
wise  combination  of  both  processes  than  by  exclusive 
reliance  on  either,  that  an  ecjuitable  and  efficient  test 
of  school  work  can  best  be  secured."  M. 


For  tlie  Review.] 


The  Teacher. 


[By  Henry  Harvey  Stuart,  Principal  of  the  Benton,  Carleton  County, 
Graded  School.] 

The  school-teacher  occupies  a  most  exalted  position 
in  society.  Tlie  importance  of  his  office  is  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  the  parent  and  religious  adviser. 
Between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  the  majority  of  the 
country's  children  come  to  him  to  be  educated.  The 
parent  resigns,  for  about  thirty  hours  a  week,  all  con 
trol  of  his  children  to  the  teacher.  Coming  to  him  at 
that  tender  age,  when  their  wills  have  scarcely  begun 
to  develop,  a  vast  responsibilit)'  is  thrown  upon  the 
teacher's  shoulders.  He  has  the  ntoulding  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  rising  generation  of  men  and  women  in  his 
hands.  How  gloriou.s  a  task  to  attempt  tlie  develop- 
ment of  their  minds  and  bodies  in  the  right  direction  ! 
How  infamous  for  a  teacher,  intentionally  or  otlicrwi.se, 
to  divert  those  young  minds  from  the  path  of  honor  and 
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duty  !      How    careful    lie    slioiild 


that 


sets 


example,  at  all  times  ami  in  all  ]>laci's,  wcnlliv  (if  liis 
pupils'  imitating  ! 

Young  ohiklren  are  very  imitative,  but  they  incline 
more  to  the  cultivation  of  evil  habits  tlian  of  good  ones. 
Tlie  e\il  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  natui'e,  and  can 
onl}'  he  subdued  or  checked  by  the  most  painstaking 
and  patient  perseverance  on  tlie  pai-t  of  tlie  teacher. 
Still,  if  the  latter  embodies  in  his  own  person  those 
virtues  and  qualities  necessary  to  a  .successful  instructor 
of  youth,  his  pupils  will  soon  begin  to  fall  in  line  with 
his  example.  If  the  teacher  be  pleasant,  kind  and 
courteous  to  his  pupils,  he  will  have  a  mighty  influence 
over  their  manners  and  habits,  for  every  child  is 
susceptible  to  kindness  and  reasonable  treatment.  If 
the  teacher  shows  himself  interested  in  the  j)upils'  work, 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed.  If  he  sympathizes 
with  them  in  their  petty  troubles  and  trials,  and  sup- 
ports them  in  every  laudable  ambition,  he  will,  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  surely,  win  the  way  to  their 
hearts.  And  once  intrenched  in  their  affections,  he  has 
acquired  the  power  of  moulding  their  lives  in  any  direc- 
tion he  chooses.  Of  course,  heredity,  home  influence 
and  the  child's  suri-oundings  outside  of  school  may,  in 
many  cases,  partially  defeat  the  teacher's  aim. 

The  greater  part  of  the  misery  and  evil  in  the  world 
is  due  to  ignorance.  If  education  (physical,  intellectual 
and  moral)  were  compulsory  and  universal,  the  world, 
in  a  generation  or  two,  would  be  revolutionized.  If 
every  child  were  thoroughly  taught  the  interdependence 
of  mind  and  body,  and  led  to  see  that  every  time  he 
broke  a  physical  law  he  injured  and  weakened  his  mind, 
and  that  he  decreased  the  power  of  his  Ijody  every  time 
he  erred  mentally,  that  child  would  not  be  apt  to  grow 
up  very  careless  about  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  A 
child  on  whose  mind  the  teacher  has  impressed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  evil  influences  of  alcoluil  and 
narcotics  is  pretty  sure  to  grow  up  temperate. 

And  so  with  other  bfanehes  of  learning.  All  are 
useful  to  fit  the  pupil  for  a  happy  and  successful  life. 
If  a  pupil  is  brought  to  know  a  thing  to  be  true,  he  will 
put  that  truth  into  practice.  The  difliculty  lies  in  get- 
ting him  to  perceive  the  truth.  In  order  that  any 
subject  may  be  properly  taught,  the  teacher  must  strive 
to  make  his  instruction  interestim).  If  possible,  every 
subject  should  be  presented  objectively  —  at  least  in  its 
early  and  middle  stages.  When  the  reason  is  somewhat 
developed,  objective  illustration  may  be  gradually  dis- 
pensed witli.  But  nothing  can  be  taught  unless  the 
pupil's  attention  is  secured.  To  get  hold  of  that  the 
teacher  must  be  able  to  put  his  instruction  in  as  inter- 
esting form  as  possible,  and  he  must  have  those  personal 
qualities  that-  win  their  way  to  the  children's  affection 
and  respect.  Education  cannot  be  given  by  force. 
Self-control  and  unlimited  )iatience  are  the  jirinie 
re.juisites  for  teaching. 


Tciichers'  Assooiation.s. 


This  is  the  sciison  of  trachers'  associations.  Many 
of  the  County  Institutes  of  New  niunswick  have  been 
held.  The  Provincial  Association  of  Nova  Scotia,  thi^ 
attractive  prograiiune  for  w  hich  will  b(>  found  in  another 
column,  meets  October  lOlli.  We  ai-e  able  to  give  Init 
a  brief  outline  of  the  meetings  of  those  already  held. 

KiNiis  CoiiNTV,  N.  B.,  Institute. 

About  seventy  teachers  attended  the  tenth  annii.il 
meeting  of  the  Kings  County  Teachers'  Institute,  which 
was  held  at  Sussex  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Septemb(>r 
19th  and  20th.  The  president,  Miss  Beatrice  E.  Duke, 
of  Hampton,  occupied  the  chair.  The  sessions  were 
held  in  the  Kings  County  Grammar  School.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  :  President, 
Mr.  Amasa  Ryder;  "Vice-president,  Miss  Georgia  Ricker; 
vSecretary,  Charles  H.  Perry ;  Miss  Nellie  Ryan  and 
S.  L.  T.  McKnight,  additional  members  of  Executive. 

At  the  morning  session  Miss  C.  E.  Blanche,  of  Sussex, 
read  a  thoughtful  and  well-arranged  paper  on  "  Oral 
Composition."  An  interesting  discussion  followed, 
which  was  participated  in  by  the  President  and  Messrs. 
Hanson,  Daye,  Biggar,  McKnight,  Steeves,  Perry, 
Ryder  and  Chapman. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  Thursday  the  Institute 
divided  into  sections  :  In  the  Superior  School  section  an 
excellent  paper  on  "  Latin "  was  given  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Richie,  while  to  another  section  of  the  Institute  Miss 
Emma  Robertson  read  a  capital  paper  on  ''  Kindergaiten 
Methods,"  and  Miss  Phiebe  Robertson  followed  with 
a  splendid  one  on  "Time-tables  in  Miscellaneous  Schools." 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Oddfellows'  Hall  on 
Thursdaj'  evening.  Stipendiary  Magistrate  G.  H.  Wal- 
lace, Esq.,  filled  the  chair  very  acceptably,  and  an  inter- 
esting programme  was  carried  out,  consisting  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  and  addresses  by  the  Chairman, 
clergymen  of  Sussex,  Inspector  Steeves  and  G.  U.  Hay, 
of  St.  John. 

On  Friday  morning  the  teachers,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  W.  N.  Goold,  visited  the  manganese  mines  at 
Markhamville.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  of  September 
days,  and  proved  most  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  excursionists. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  Friday  an  admirable 
paper  was  read  on  "  Physical  Exercises  and  Music," 
by  Miss  Wetmore,  and  was  spoken  to  by  President 
Ryder  and  the  retiring  President,  Miss  Beatrice  E. 
Duke,  R.  D.  Han.son,  Miss  Wetmore,  S.  L.  T.  McKnight, 
C.  D.  Strong,  L.  E.  Blanche,  H.  Snider. 

Hampton  was  appointed  as  the  next  place  of  meeting, 
on  the  second  Thursday  and  Friday  in  September,  189(). 
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Ai-BERT  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  eighteenth  session  of  the  Albert  County  Teacheis' 
Institute  met  at  Dawson  Settlement  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  September  l!»tli  and  L'Oth,  President  A.  C.  M. 
Lawson  in  the  chair.  Fifty-two  teachers  enrolled 
tliemselvfs  members  of  the  Institute,  the  largest  number 
in  the  histoi-y  of  the  county.  The  number  is  very  large 
when  it  is  remembered  tiiat  there  are  only  about  si.xty 
.schools  in  operation  this  term. 

^liss  Eva  Welling,  of  Pleasant  Vale,  gave  a  very 
excellent  lesson  on  "  Botany  "  to  Grade  III,  ungraded 
course.  A.  D.  Jonah,  of  Point  Wolfe,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, outlining  how  the  subject  of  botany  should  be 
taught,  and  warning  teachers  of  the  utter  futility  of 
attempting  to  teach  it  without  the  specimen.s.  The 
lesson  and  subject  of  botany  was  further  commented  on 
by  W.  M.  Burns,  Prof.  Rhodes,  Rev.  I.  B.  Colwell,  W. 
W.  P.  Starratt,  Jerome  Dawson,  Misses  Coates,  Bray, 
Daly  and  Minnie  Colpitis. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  was  spent  very  enjoyably 
in  a  natural  history  trip  to  the  old  manganese  mines 
under  the  leadership  of  Messrs.  N.  W.  Brown  and 
President  Lawson. 

At  the  evening  session  ISIiss  Martha  Bray,  principal 
of  the  Surrey  school,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on 
"  Home  Lessons  ;  "  Mr.  Harry  Burns,  one  on  "Rewards 
and  Punishments,"  and  Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  one  on 
the  "Co-operation  of  Parents."  An  interesting  and 
profitable  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  these 
papers. 

At  the  Friday  sessions  papers  and  addresses  were 
given  on,  —  "Primary  Work,"  by  Miss  Jane  Moore;  on 
"  Botany,"  by  A.  D.  Jonah  ;  on  the  "  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion," and  on  "Prime  and  Composite  Numbers,"  by 
Wm.  iSl.  Burns  ;  on  "  Patriotism,"  by  J.  G.  Dawson. 
The  subjects,  with  a  discussion  on  "Compulsory  Educa- 
tion," which  was  strongly  approved  of,  made  a  very 
complete  and  excellent  educational  bill  of  fare. 

The  discussions  were  freely  participated  in,  not  only 
by  members  of  the  Institute,  but  by  Inspector  Steeves, 
G.  S.  Oulton,  Science  Master  of  the  Moncton  schools, 
and  C.  R.  Palmer,  Secretary  of  the  Moncton  School 
Board.  These  gentlemen,  with  Hon.  H.  R.  Emmerson 
and  N.  W.  Brown,  B.  A.,  addressed  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic public  meeting  on  Friday  evening. 

Election  of  oilicers  resulted  as  follows :  President, 
A.  C.  M.  Lawson  ;  Vice-president,  j\Iiss  Mary  Daly  ; 
Secretary-treasurer,  J.  G.  Dawson.  A.  D.  Jonah  and 
Minnie  W.  Coates  were  appointed  additional  members 
of  the  Executive.  The  next  ses.sion  of  the  Institute 
will  be  held  at  Hopewell  Hill  on  the  first  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  October,  ISOG. 


VicToRi.Y  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  Victoria  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at 
Andover,  September  19th  and  20tli.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  the  President.  Twenty-four  members  were 
enrolled,  more  than  double  the  number  present  last 
year.  Inspector  Meagher  was  unanimously  chosen 
President  ;  Mrs.  Kelly  was  appointed  Vice-president ; 
C.  H.  Elliott,  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Rogers  and  M'ss  Barker 
additional  members  of  tlie  Committee  of  Management. 

Thf  Inspector  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  duties  of  teachei-s  in  preparing  themselves  for 
their  work.  He  reconnnended  to  teachers  subscription 
to  sr^nie  educational  jiaper,  such  ii.s  the  Educational 
Re\iuw,  or  Teach'-iv  ImstitiUK.  Libraries  should  be 
found  in  all  scliools.  Flags  for  schools  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

A  paper  on  "  Composition,  with  Special  Attention  to 
Letter  Writing,"  was  read  by  Miss  Fletcher.  Begin- 
ners find  ditKculty  in  dividing  a  letter  into  suitable 
paragraphs,  and  in  the  use  of  proper  stops,  ^sop's 
Fables  are  useful  as  subjects  for  composition  in  the 
lower  standards.  In  the  discussion  Mr.  Rogers  men- 
tioned that  it  was  the  custom  of  inspectors  in  England 
to  appoint  topics  found  in  the  morning  newspapers  as 
subjects  for  composition  in  the  higher  standards.  The 
President  observed  that  naturalness  should  be  cultivated. 
Get  the  pupil  to  describe  things  exactly  as  they  occur. 
Much  time  should  not  be  put  on  the  consideration  of 
stops  beyond  the  comma  and  period,  except  the  stops  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  letter.  The  correction  of 
exercises  is  of  great  importance.  The  practice  of  using 
paper  instead  of  slates  is  a  good  one. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  very  instructive  paper  on 
"Geogi-aphy  of  Current  Topics"  was  read  by  Mr.  Rogers. 
Text-books  should  not  be  too  rigidly  adhered  to  by 
teachers.  Rapid  transit  is  the  feature  of  the  present 
time.  The  writer  drew  attention  to  the  great  public 
works  of  recent  times,  such  as  the  great  Russian 
railway,  the  Baltic  canal,  Panama  canal,  Suez,  etc. 
Montreal  owes  its  present  trade  to  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  up  as  the  city.  The 
life  of  the  dominion  depends  in  great  measure  on  her 
water-ways.  A  general  discussion  followed,  during 
which  the  plan  of  keeping  good  newspapers  on  file  in 
the  school  was  mentioned  and  approved  of.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Henderson  remarked  on  the  familiarity  of  pupils  gener- 
ally with  past  history  and  geography  but  comparative 
ignorance  of  modern  occurrences. 

Miss  Barker  gave  a  very  well  written  papei-  on 
'■  Reading."  Bringing  out  all  the  thought  of  a  pii.s.sage 
at  once  should  not  bi;  attempted.  Consider  each  sen- 
tence separately.     A  taste  for  good  reading  should  be 
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cultivated  in  the  pupils.  A  spirited  discussion  ensued. 
Man}-  of  tlie  dilticulties  cxperienoed  in  tcailiins:;  rciidinj,' 
to  the  lower  grades  were  mentioned  and  l.ilkcd  over. 
The  plan  generally  followed  is  to  cuiisidcr  llic  scnii-nrc 
as  a  whole,  and  tlu-n  (hill  the  luijiils  on  cai-li  word 
.separately  until  they  .uc  ahlc  to  distinguish  them. 
After  the  do.se  of  the  discussion  the  meeting  was 
addressed  hrielly  hy  Mr.  Lawson,  l!e\.  Mr.  Archihald, 
of  Andover,  and  Kev.   Mr.  .\rchiliald,  <if 'Puliiiiue. 

At  Friday  morning's  session  it  was  resolved  th;it  the 
next  session  ef  the  Institute  he  held  at  (Irand  Falls,  if 
a  suitalile  hall  can  l)e  tniincl  in  which  tn  linid  the  jiulilic 
meeting  ;  and  if  a  hall  cannot  he  found,  the  jilace  of  meet- 
ing be  left  for  the  Connnittee  of  Management  to  decide. 

A  paper  on  "  Geometry  '  was  read  hy  C.  H.  Elliott. 
In  the  propositions  vary  the  figuie  as  much  as  po.ssible, 
and  use  numbers  instead  of  letters.  Exercises  are  of 
great  benefit,  and  an  effoi-t  should  be  made  to  get  the 
pupils  interested  in  solving  them.  In  the  discu.ssion, 
Mr.  White  observed  that  teachers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
standards  might  do  much  to  help  the  teachers  of  the 
higher  grades  by  having  the  pupils  learn  the  simpler 
definitions,  postulates,  etc.  The  President  recommended 
drilling  the  piijiils  in  naming  lines  and  angles  Viefore 
taking  up  propoi'tions.  He  also  touched  on  the  analy- 
tical method  of  solving  exercises,  which   he  exemplified. 

Mrs.  Kelly  next  read  a  paper  on  "  Singing."  In 
school  we  need  change,  and  plenty  of  it.  A  song  now 
and  then  might  keep  the  feeling  of  monotony  from  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  pupils.  A  song  well  chosen  is 
sometimes  a  good  means  of  discipline.  After  the  discus- 
sion, it  was  suggested  that  the  paper  on  "  Patriotism  " 
be  read  instead  of  being  left  till  the  afternoon,  as 
arranged  on  the  programme.  As  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
writer  of  the  paper,  was  unal)le  to  be  present.  Prof. 
Yuthill  was  requested  t(j  i-ead  it.  Patriotism  is  the 
spirit  that  leads  one  to  suffer  or  die  in  defense  of  his 
country.  True  patriotism  embraces  many  virtues. 
Pride  in  our  country  and  her  great  men's  deeds  should 
be  stirred  up.  Flags  will  be  found  of  great  use  in 
inculcating  patriotism. 

Mr.  Rogers  drew  attention  to  the  example  of  discipline 
and  devotion  set  forth  in  the  "  Loss  of  the  Birkenhead." 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  pieces  of  paper  were  passed 
to  the  teachers,  on  which  they  might  state  difficulties 
or  ask  questions.  These  were  read  to  the  meeting  by 
the  President  and  discussed  at  length. 

A  public  nii^eting  in  connection  with  the  Institute 
was  held  in  Beveridge's  Hall  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  In.spector  took  the  chair  and  opened  with  a  short 
address  on  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  Several  speakers 
took   part  in  the  discussif)n  of  educational  topics  which 


followed,  among  them  Mr.  G.  Y.  Baird,  Mr.  I^awson, 
Mr.  Waite,  Rev.  Mr.  Archibald,  Mr.  Bevei-idge  and 
Mr.  liaxter.  Geni^rally,  the  speakers  considered  our 
school  system  one  of  the  best  in  existence.  One  oi' 
two,  however,  thoughl  that  two  much  is  attcnijited,  and 
that  the  undtiplicity  of  studies  is  two  great  a  strain  on 
the  jiupils.  Some  were  in  favor  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance. ( )rgan  solos,  songs  and  I'ecitations  gave  pleasing 
variety  to  the  proceedings.  At  10..'!0  p.  m.  the  national 
anthem  was  sung  and  the  meeting  dispersed. 


Northumberland  County  TEAt'HER.s'  Institute. 

The  nineteenth  annual  session  of  the  Northumberland 
teachers  was  held  at  the  Harkins' Academy,  Newcastle, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  2Gth  and  27th, 
President  Mcintosh  in  the  chair.  About  seventy 
teachers  were  present.  The  following  were  elected 
officers  for  the  coming  year  :  1).  L.  Mitchell,  B.  A., 
President ;  Miss  Sarah  Curran,  Vice-president  ;  F.  P. 
Yorston,  M.  A  ,  Secretai-y-Treasurer  ;  Misses  Falconer 
and  Mowatt,  additional  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Mr.  D.  L.  Mitchell,  B.  A.,  delivered  an 
address  on  "  Patriotism.  "  If  children  are  taught  to  be 
true  and  honorable  in  all  things,  they  will  be  patriotic 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  ;  for  a  man  cannot  be 
unti'ue  to  his  country  without  being  unti'ue  to  himself, 
and,  conse(|uently,  the  foundation  of  national  sentiment 
is  a  sen.se  of  personal  obligation. 

At  the  .second  session  Pi-incijial  Yorston,  of  Newcastle, 
delivered  an  excellent  address  on  "  The  Most  Effective 
Methods  of  Holding  Attention,"  and  Principal  McKenna 
one  on  "  Indolent  Pupils."  Both  papers  were  well  re- 
received,  and  were  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
Institute. 

At  Friday  morning's  session  a  model  lesson  — "  Min- 
erals"— was  given  to  a  class  of  pupils  by  Miss.  J.  Falconer. 
The  practical  character  of  the  lesson  was  heai'tily  re- 
commended by  the  speakers  who  followed. 

At  the  last  session  Inspector  Mersereau,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  gave  an 
insti'uctive  address  on  "Supplementary  Reading,"  out- 
lining books  that  might  be  read  and  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Papers  on  "  Scientific  Temperance  "  were  read 
bj'  delegates  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  on  Thursday  even 
ing  a  reception  was  held  in  the  assembly  rooms  of  the 
Harkins'  Academy.  The  Institute  will  meet  next  year 
at  Chatham. 


United  Institute  of  St.  John  and  (Ih^Rixtte 
Counties. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  St.  John  and  Charlotte 
County  Teachers'  Institutes  convened  in  the  Centennial 
School,   St.    John,   on    Thursday,    September    2f)th,    at 
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10  a.m.  Iii.spector  Carter  in  a  few  words  introduced 
President  Hiirrington,  of  kSt.  John,  and  President  F.  O. 
Sullivan,  of  Charlotte.  He  expressed  rei;ret  at  the  ab- 
sence of  tlie  Chief  Superinti-ndent,  Dr.  Inch.  Presi- 
dent Harrington  then  gave  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  visiting  teachers,  which  was  responded  to  liy  Presi- 
dent Sullivan.  Each  Institute  then  retired  to  its  own 
room  for  the  purposes  of  organization  and  eniolment. 
In  tlie  Charlotte  County  sc  ction  a<ldresses  were  deliv- 
ered hy  President  Sullivan  and  Inspector  Carter.  In 
the  St.  John  County  section  addresses  were  given  hy 
President  Harrington  and  G.  IT.  Hav. 

The  united  Institutes  assemhled  at  1  1  a.  ui.  in  the 
assembly  room  and  most  excellent  paper.s  on  "Moral 
Teaching"  were  read  by  Mr.  John  McKinnon  and 
Misses  Annie  M.  Hea  and  Louise  D'Orsay.  The  dis- 
cussion which  followed  was  very  animated,  and  was 
taken  part  in  by  Inspector  Carter,  G.  U.  Hay,  G.  R. 
Devitt,  Supt.  March  and  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall.  All  the 
speakers  eulogized  the  papers  very  highly  and  vigor- 
ously combatted  the  statements  that  have  been  recently 
put  forward  by  a  few  of  the  clergy  that  our  schools  are 
godless. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Elizabeth  Beatteay 
gave  an  admirable  lesson  in  reading  in  Grade  II.  to  a 
class  of  very  bright  ]iu])ils.  Miss  Kate  Lawlor  gave  an 
excellent  lesson  on  woi-d  building  to  a  very  interesting 
class  of  little  boj's.  J'.oth  lessons  were  most  effective 
and  were  most  attentively  heard.  Mr.  M.  I).  Brown 
then  gave  a  lesson  to  a  class  of  pupils  in  Grade  VI. — 
geograpliy.  Mr.  Brown  showed  himself  master  of  his 
work,  as  chalk  in  hand  he  rapidlj'  and  accurately 
sketched  the  work,  and  when  he  was  done  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  pupils  had  mastered  it  also.  A  dis- 
cu.ssion  followed  and  many  ijuestions  were  asked  and 
answered. 

The  teachers  again  met  on  Friday-  morning  at  9, 
wlien  they  divided  into  sections.  Each  section  —  short 
papei's  and  [jractical  lessons  in  writing.  Section  A — 
Grades  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.  by  Misses  Emma  Colwell 
and  Amy  Iddles.  Section  B  —  Grades  III.,  IV.,  and 
V.  by  Miss  E.  Enslow.  Section  C  —  Grades  T.  and  II 
by  Miss  Harriet  1).  (Jregg.  All  the  le.ssons  were  most 
favoural)ly  commented  upon.  The  writing  of  Miss  En. 
slow's  boys,  done  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers,  was 
highly  praised  by  all.  The  discussion  which  followtnl 
developefl  a  strong  sentiment  in  fa\ciur  of  vertical  writ- 
ing. It  was  jiarticipated  in  b}'  Mr.  John  MontgomeiT, 
Miss  Grace  Murphy,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parlee  and  G.  U.  Hay. 
Many  questions  were  asked  and  answered.  Mr.  John 
Brittain,  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  then  gave  a 
practical  lesson  in  plant  life  to  a  class  of  boys  in  (irade 


IV.  The  discussion  w  hich  followed  was  taken  part  in 
by  (ieo.  J.  Trueman,  G.  U.  Hay,  Thos.  Stothart,  Mrs. 
Dieuaide,  and  Mr.  Brittain.  Mr.  Brittain  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  pupils  would  be  l)etter  employed 
in  botanical  drawing  than  at  the  conventional  forms 
now  assigned  them.  In  tlu-  afternoon  session  Mr.  John 
Brittain  gave  a  practical  lesson  to  a  class  of  girls  in 
(irade  \'I,  Th(^  class  was  providid  with  apparatus, 
and  the  lesson  was  most  practical  and  efl'ective.  The 
singing  of  the  girls  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  teachers. 
In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Brittain 
stated  that  the  interest  and  progress  in  this  study 
(Natural  Science)  was  somewhat  discouraging.  Inspec- 
tor Cai'ter  said  that  in  \iew  of  the  average  ratepayer's 
opinion  of  the  utility  uf  such  teaching  and  other  diffi- 
culties the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  had  to  con- 
tend against,  great  results  could  not  he  obtained  in  a 
short  time. 

Before  the  assembly  divided  for  the  election  of  officers, 
Messrs.  P.  G.  McFarlane  and  F.  O.  Sullivan,  on  behalf 
of  the  teachers  of  Cliarlotte  County,  thanked  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  St.  John  County  for  their  excellent 
programme  and  courteous  treatment.  They  cordially 
invited  the  St.  John  teachers  to  Charlotte  County. 
President  Harrington  courteously  responded,  accepting 
the  invitation  extended.  In  the  Charlotte  County 
section  all  the  old  officers  were  re-elected,  except  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Sutheiland,  who  was  uneligible  on 
account  of  non-attcn<lance.  Mr.  G.  M.  Johnston,  of 
St.  John,  was  elected  in  his  place.  In  the  St.  John 
County  section  the  officers  elected  were :  President, 
John  McKinnon  ;  Vice-president,  Miss  Iva  Yerxa  ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  M.  D.  Brown  ;  members  of  Execu- 
tive, Miss  Maud  Narraway  and  Miss  Stella  Payson. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  President  Harrington 
and  meuiliers  of  the  executive,  those  who  had  contribu- 
ted pajiers,  the  school  board  and  the  press.  After 
adjournment  the  St.  John  teachers  entertained  the 
visiting  teachers.  Refresliments  were  passed  around 
and  a  most  enjoyable  conversazione  was  held.  Thus 
closed  perhaps  the  most  successful  County  Institute 
ever  held  in  the  province.  The  attendance  in  numbers 
suqia-ssed  that  of  many  provincial  institutes,  being  about 
250,  l)eside  many  visiting  teachers.  The  interest  and 
jjunctuality  of  the  teachers  was  fully  up  to  the  attend- 
ance. These  tilings,  combined  with  j)rompt  and  busi- 
ness-like officers  and  carefully  prepared  and  effi;ctive 
papers  and  lessons,  produced  an  almost  ideal  institute. 


P.  E.  IsL.VNi)  Teachers'  Institute. 
Two    hundred  teachers  attended  the  Provincial   In- 
stitute,   held    in    Chailottetown,    Septenil)er    "JGth    and 
27th.      All    parts    of    the    province    were    represented. 
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Owing  to  the  illness  nf  the  Presidoiit  W.  P.  Mclntyre, 
Esq.,  Vice-President  Chas.  W.  Kiilly,  Hsq.,  j)ro.si(lod  at 
the  several  sessions  of  the  Convention. 

After  the  appointment  of  couiniittces  anil  routine 
business  John  McSwain,  Principal  of  Queen  vSquare 
School,  Charlottetown,  addressed  the  Convention  on 
the  subject  of  "  Nature  Studies."  Tn  his  ad(hess  Mr. 
McSwain  urged  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  pupil's  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  aid  to  liis  other  studies  ;  he  also  urged  the 
teachers  to  jirosecute  this  study,  as  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  tiiemselves. 

In  the  evening  a  jiubHc  meeting  was  held,  adchesscd 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  P.  J.  Trainor,  Es(|.,  His  Honor 
Lieut.-CJovernor  Howlan,  and  I).  J.  McLeod,  Esq., 
Chief  Supt.  of  Education.  Dr.  Morrison's  subject  was 
the  "  Necessity  of  Training  the  Will,"  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  Will  and  Litdlcct, 
showing  the  possibility  of  a  well-trained  intellect  being 
co-existent  with  an  undisciplined  will.  He  attributed 
many  of  life's  failures  to  the  opposition  of  the  will  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  intellect.  The  speaker  urged  the 
teachers  to  seek  to  develop  will  power  as  well  as  to  se- 
cure the  intellectual  advancement  of  their  pupils. 

P.  J.  Trainor,  Esq.,  urged  upon  his  fellow-teachers 
the  necessity  of  educating  their  pujiils  in  the  principles 
of  true  manhood  and  womanhood,  (iovernor  Howlan 
spoke  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  assembled 
teachers,  and  hoped  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  remuneration  of  teachers  would  be  greater 
than  at  present.  Chief  Supt.  Mcl.eod  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vances being  made  in  education  in  the  province. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  reported  recommend- 
ing that  the  constitution  l)e  so  changed  that  the  control 
of  the  Association  be  secured  to  the  teachers.  Report 
adopted,  and  the  Executive  were  instructed  to  procure 
incorporation  for  the  ^Association,  also  to  procure,  if 
possible,  representation  for  the  Association  on  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Thos.  Callen,  Esq.,  Vice-Principal  of  Queen  Square 
School,  Charlottetown,  read  a  very  excellent  paper  on 
"  English."  After  the  discussion  of  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Resolutions  expressive  of  regret  for  the  loss  the  In- 
stitute suffered  by  the  deaths  of  late  Inspector-  Balder- 
ston  and  Mr.  T.  Heath  Haviland,  also  of  sympathy 
with  their  bereaved  relatives,  were  passed  and  ordered 
to  be  forwarded  to  their  families. 

A  resolution  recommending  the  Board  of  Eilucation 
to  change  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  school  in  the 
country  districts  to  9.30  o'clock  a.m.  for  opening  and 
3.30  o'clock  p.m.  for  closing  for  the  entire  school  year, 
was  passed. 


Vice-President  Ki(^lly  then  opened  a  discussion  on 
"The  Course  of  Study,"  advocating  that  the  course  bi^ 
amended  so  as  to  make  lietter  ))rovision  than  at  pi-ese!it 
for  that  large  class  of  pupils  who  are  not  prejjaring  for 
college,  but  leave  school  for  the  farm  and  workshop. 

After  the  election  of  the  following  othcers,  and  pass- 
ing the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  Convention  was 
closed. 

Officers:  President,  .).  M.  Duncan,  Charlottetown; 
First  Vic(vPresident,  Kdwin  Brown,  York  ;  Secoiui 
Vice-President,  Thos.  Crafer,  Alberton  ;  Third  Vici^ 
President,  I  Kinalil  McKinnon,  Montague;  SccretaT'y- 
Treasurer,  .J.  L).  Seaman,  Charlottetown  ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Matilda  McDonald,  Georgetown.  Exe- 
cutive Committee  :  D.  F.  Murphy,  Red  House.  P.  J. 
Trainer,  Emerald;  Kenneth  McPherson,  North  River; 
Hannah  Beattie,  Summoi-side  ;  Bessie  L.  Gregor,  Char- 
lottetown. 


Out-Doors  with  the  Birds. 

The  more  varied  the  nature  of  the  country  the  greater 
number  of  species  you  may  expect  to  find  inhabiting  it. 
An  ideal  locality  would  be  a  bit  of  tree-dotted  meadow 
with  a  reed-bordei'ed  pond  or  stream,  sui-rounded  by 
woods,  rolling  uplands,  and  orchards.  Common  sen.se 
will  tell  you  how  to  act  in  the  field.  Birds  are  gener- 
ally shy  creatures  and  must  be  approached  with  caution. 
You  must  not,  therefore,  go  observing  or  collecting 
dressed  in  flaming  red,  but  in  some  inconspicuous  garb 
and  as  quietly  as  a  cat.  Furthermore,  go  alone  and 
keep  the  sun  at  your  back  —  two  apparently  unrelated 
but  equally  important  bits  of  advice. 

The  collector  generally  has  the  instincts  of  a  hunter, 
and  practice  will  develop  them.  The  "squeak"  is  one 
of  his  most  valuable  aids.  It  is  made  by  placing  the 
lips  to  the  back  of  the  hand  or  finger  and  kissing  vigor- 
ously. The  sound  produced  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  cries  of  a  wounded  young  bird.  In  the  nesting  sea- 
son its  utterance  frequently  creates  much  excitement  in 
the  liird  world,  and  at  all  times  it  is  useful  as  a  means 
of  drawing  bush  or  reed-haunting  species  from  their 
retreats.  One  may  enter  an  apparentlj-  deserted  thicket, 
and,  after  a  few  minute's  squeaking,  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  an  anxious  or  curious  group  of  its  feathered 
inhabitants. 

The  observer  of  birds  will  find  that  by  far  the  best 
way  to  study  their  habits  is  to  take  a  sheltered  seat  in 
some  favored  locality  and  become  a  part  of  the  back- 
ground. Your  passage  through  the  woods  is  generally 
attended  by  sufficient  noise  to  warn  birds  of  your  com- 
ing long  before  you  see  them.  They  are  then  susjiicious 
and  ill  at  ease.  But  secrete  yourself  near  some  spot 
loved  by  birxJs,  and  it  may  be  your  privilege  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  forest.  —  F^-orn  the  Study  of  Jiirih  Out-of- 
Doors,  by  Frank  M.  CJuipman,  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  September. 
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Correlation  of  School  Studies. 

When  the  nicchiinical  studies  arc  made  ineidriital  to 
thought,  the  drudgery  of  school  work  is  reduced  to  a 
minumuui,  and  tlie  school  is  changed  from  a  sombre 
institution  into  a  house  of  life  and  sunshine.  The  work 
being  much  enriched,  the  child  leads  a  life  abounding 
in  ideas  and  ideals,  and  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the 
class-room  is  markedly  improved.  That  this  is  not 
merely  a  theoiy  may  become  clear,  in  my  ojiinion,  to 
any  one  who  will  visit  schools  where  the  principle  of 
unification  in  instruction  is  observed.  In  regard  to 
results,  my  personal  observations  have  proved  to  mo 
that  the  poorest  reading  and  writing — I  refer  to  written 
language  in  its  broadest  sense — are  found  in  the  schools 
where  the  instruction  in  language  is  made  purely  formal, 
l)V  a  rigid  isolation  of  the  elements;  while  the  Viest  re- 
sults in  reading  and  writing  are  obtained  in  the  schools 
where  the  fundamental  plan  lies  in  giving  the  child 
ideas,  and  teaching  language,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
incidentally,  as  a  mode  of  expression  and  subordinate 
to  ideas. — Dr.  Rice,  in  Forum. 


Cost  of  Kducation. 


Mr.  George  Johnson,  Dominion  statistician,  has  been 
investigating  the  cost  of  education  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion,  data  having  been  collected  for 
comparative  purposes  for  the  years  1888  and  1893.  The 
figures  show  that  Manitoba  expends  proportionately 
more  upon  education,  that  is,  for  public  schools,  than 
any  other  province  in  the  Dominion.  Making  a  com- 
parison between  1888  and  1893,  it  is  shown  that  in 
Ontario  expenditure  upon  public  schools  has  remained 
stationary  at  SI. 87  per  head  of  the  population.  In 
Quebec  it  has  increased  from  81  cents  to  87  cents.  In 
Nova  Scotia  it  has  fallen  from  SI. 51  to  $1.45.  In  New 
Brunswick  the  expenditure  in  the  year  1888  was  SI. 26 
per  head,  and  in  1893  it  had  increased  to  SI. 31.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island  it  rose  from  Si. 36  to  $1.40,  and 
in  Manitoba  from  Sl-57  to  82.02.  British  Columbia  in- 
creased her  educational  expenditure  in  the  same  period 
from  $1.40  to  SI. 87.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
figures  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  public 
assessment  for  education  in  tlie  Pacific  province. 

Taking  the  average  of  all  the  provinces,  it  shows  that 
the  people  of  the  Dominion  are  now  paying  at  the  rate 
of  SI  .56  per  liead  of  population  for  the  purpose  of  public 
schools,  an  increase  of  6  cents  in  the  per  capita  expendi- 
ture since  1888.  It  appears  also  that  Ontario  spends 
7  per  cent  of  the  total  provincial  revenue  in  government 
grants  to  schools.  Quebec  spends  4  per  cent,  Nova 
Scotia  23  per  cent,  New  Brunswick  23  per  cent,  Mani- 


toba 17  per  cent,  while  in  Prince  Edward  Island  the 
grant  to  education  is  54  per  cent,  or  more  than  half  of 
the  total  yearly  revenue  of  the  province. 

The  statistician  has  also  made  a  computation  of  the 
proportion  of  educational  c.xiienditure  which  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  pi'ovided  respectively.  Thus 
he  finds  that  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  9S  per  cent  of 
the  total  expenditure  on  public  education  is  paid 
directly  by  the  people,  7  per  cent  only  being  contri- 
buted by  grants  from  the  provincial  exchequer.  In 
Quebec  the  proportion  is  87  per  cent  by  tlie  people  to 
13  per  cent  by  the  province.  In  Nova  Scotia  the 
people  pay  7G  per  cent  and  the  province  the  remaining 
24  per  cent.  In  New  Brunswick  the  proportion  is  60 
per  cent  and  40  per  cent  by  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment respectively.  The  people  of  Manitoba  pay 
directly  in  school  taxes  21  per  cent  only  of  the  cost  of 
public  schools,  the  Government  contributing  the  re- 
maining 79  per  cent,  aiul  in  Prince  Edwai-d  Island  the 
proportion  is  very  much  the  same,  viz.,  23  per  cent  by 
the  people  and  77  per  cent  by  provincial  grant. 


The  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  whei'e 
one  grew  before  is  reckoned  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 
Such  a  man  is  Nekola  Tesla,  who  has  invented  an  elec- 
trical machine  which  gets  two  or  three  times  more 
mechanical  power  out  of  coal  than  when  it  is  u.sed  as  a 
c^enei-ator  of  steam.  This  means  within  the  next  thirty 
years  a  complete  change  in  all  transport  and  manufac- 
turing machiney.  Coal  mines,  waterfalls,  and  tides  will 
be  made  to  produce  energy  which  can  be  distributed 
cheaply  through  copper  wires  to  any  part  of  the  country 
where  it  may  be  needed.  What  would  our  old  teachers 
of  thirty  years  ago  have  thought  of  telephones,  phono- 
graphs, or  electrical  cars!  But  still  greater  wonders 
will  be  the  commonplaces  of  our  pupils  not  many  J'ears 
hence.  ___^ 

To  keep  a  prisoner  in  jail  for  a  year  costs  $91,  to 
keep  a  convict  in  the  penitentiary  costs  $187,  but  to 
keep  a  boy  in  school  costs  (mly  $8.50.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  convicts  are  uneducated.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper 
to  protect  society  by  educating  rather  than  by  imprison- 
ing? If  all  truant  children  were  sent  to  proper  refor- 
matories or  parental  homes  penitentiaries  would  scarcely 
be  needed.  Let  the  government  combine  humanity 
with  ecoiioniv  in  tliis  matter. 


By  comparing  the  statistics  of  EngUsh  and  Scotch 
universities  in  a  given  year,  it  was  found  that  Scotland, 
with  a  population  of  3,725,000,  had  6,500  university 
students,  while  England  had  only  6,000  students  out  of 
a  population  about  six  times  as  great. 
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QUESTION    I>KPAUT>I1.NT. 


C.  I.  R.,  Arlington.  .Imu?  6tli.  Can  you  (ell  me  the 
iianies  of  tlu'sr  hirds  I  The  followiiiji  luv  the  (l(^st•I■ip- 
tioiis  as  seen  liy  my  st-holars: 

1.  Bird  had  grey  hreast,  grey  tail,  haek  hlack  and 
grey,  under  part  bhie  and  white,  black  .s]iot  on  head, 
and  white  strijies  over  eyes. 

Ans.  It  may  have  been  the  white-throated  sjiarrow, 
if  the  while  o\  er  the  ryes  was  yellowish,  and  the  lliroat 
was  whitis  and  the  bird  was  nearly  seven  inches  in 
length.  Or  the  chipping  sparrow,  if  it  were  but  little 
over  five  inches  iu  length.  The  song  might  decide  the 
question. 

2.  Another  bird  was  seen  which  was  all  yellow,  with 
bhick  bars  across  its  wings. 

Ans. — There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this  one.  It 
is  the  male  of  the  American  goldfinch. 

3.  Anotlier  scholar  describes  a  bird  with  grey  breast, 
black  back,  red  spot  on  head,  under  pai-ts  giey,  wings 
dark. 

Ans. — Can  this  be  a  woodpecker  which  has  a  I'ed 
spot  on  the  back  of  its  head  1  If  so,  the  rest  of  the 
description  is  very  defective. 

4.  Please  solve  from  Kirkland  it  .Scott's  arithmetic, 
(juestion  8,  page  166  (examination  papers  for  1S'J2). 
"  A  runs  a  mile  race  with  B  and  lo.ses  ;  but  had  A's 
speed  been  one-third  greater  he  would  have  won  V)y 
22  yards.      Find  the  ratio  of  A's  speed  to  B's." 

Ans. — When  A's  speed  is  one-third  greater  than  it 
was  at  first,  it  is  four-thirds  of  its  original  speed,  and 
he  covers  1760  yards  when  B  covers  22  yards  less,  that 
is  1738  yards.  Then  1760  divided  by  four-thirds  of  A's 
speed  is  the  time  of  the  race,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
1738  divided  by  once  B's  speed.  That  is  1738  times 
the  speed  of  the  one  equals  1320  times  the  speed  of  the 
other.  The  speeds  are  therefore  to  each  other  as  1320 
:  1738.  Reducing  the  ratio  to  the  lowest  terms  by 
dividing  by  22,  we  have  the  ratio  60  :  79. 


SCHOOL   AND    COLLEGE 

Thaksgiving  Day — Thursday,  November  21. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Eliza  G.  Crawley  a  fine 
flag  has  been  procured  for  the  school  at  Chamcook, 
Charlotte  County. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Herbison,  teacher  at  St.  Croix,  Char- 
lotte County,  assisted  by  pupils  and  friends,  has  been 
able  to  furnish  her  school  room  and  to  supply  it  with 
much  needful  apparatus. 

Truro  Academy  seems  to  have  led  the  province  in 
academic  work  last  year.  This  year  it  opened  with  14 
studying  for  Grade  A,  31    for  B,  59  for  C,  and  83  for 


D— in  all  187.  Of  these  56  are  from  beyond  tlie  sec- 
tion— several  being  from  other  counties  or  other  pro- 
vinces. There  will  yet  l)e  considerable  additions  |,o 
these  n umbel's. 

^j5,^i'.  ■ 

We  regret  to  hear  of  tlie  serious  illness  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Colpitis,  princiiial  of  the  grammar  school  at  Alma, 
Albert  County,  N.  B. 

Classes  in  nnisic  are  given  in  the  New  Glasgosv  high 
school  by  Miss  Tweedio  and  Mr.  Logan.  Painting  and 
drawing  are  taught  by  IMiss  Graham,  whose  work  there 
last  year  was  so  much  admired. 


By  means  of  a  school  concert.  Miss  Inez  Maxwell, 
teacher  at  llayman  Hill,  Charlotte  Co.,  has  furnished 
the  scluiol  with  blinds  and  some  very  useful  apparatus. 

Many  of  the  school  I'ooms  in  St.  Stephen  are  very 
full  of  pupils  and  some  changes  have  had  to  be  made. 
A  few  roonis  are  very  much  needed. 

An  additional  i-oom  has  been  provided  in  Milltown 
by  moving  one  of  the  unoccupied  school  buildings  from 
the  Union. 


The  work  of  enlarging  the  school  accommodation  at 
Welshpool  progresses  slowly,  but  when  completed  two 
fine  school  rooms  will  be  provided. 


Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  during  the  first 
part  of  October  in  Charlotte  Co.  ;  during  the  latter  part 
of  that  month  and  during  the  first  part  of  November 
he  will  be  engaged  in  St.  John  and  Kings  Counties. 

Several  of  the  Charlotte  County  teachers  remained 
over  Monday  after  the  Institute  and  visited  some  of  the 
St.  John  Schools. 


Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  formerly  on  the  staflf  of  teachers 
in  St.  Martins,  is  a  candidate  for  the  provincial  parlia- 
ment. 


Principals  Soloan  and  Robinson  are  still  at  work  in 
their  old  sections,  New  Glasgow  and  Berwick,  N.  S., 
respectfully.  These  sections  are  fortunate  in  having 
their  schools  under  the  management  of  men  who  have 
done  such  good  work  in  the  p.ist. 


A.  J.  Pineo,  A.  B.,  so  well  known  to  many  of  our 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  has  been  lecturing 
in  British  Columbia  (wliere  he  now  resides)  on  his  fav- 
orite subject  —  geology  —  the  geology  of  the  piimeval 
world.  He  believed  that  cosmic  development  as  he 
traced  it,  proved  the  truth  of  the  evolution  theory  ;  but 
not  evolution  without  a  God. 
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Pictou  Academy  has  the  largest  grade  "  A  "  chiss  in 
thf  pro\  iiu'c.  Her  total  enrolment  up  to  date  is  187  ; 
viz.,  22  A's,  .S6  B's,  56  C's  and  73  D's. 


Philip  Doherty,  Grade  A  of  Halifax  Academy,  hivs 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Lockeport,  N.  8.,  high 
school. 


Mr.  A.  Morrison,  who  left  the  teaching  profession  to 
become  a  barrister  in  British  Columbia,  has  been  visit- 
ing his  native  province,  Nova  Scotia.  He  reports  that 
a  large  number  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  Pacific 
province  are  graduates  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


The  teachers  of  Hantsport,  N.  S.,  for  last  year,  owing 
to  a  general  reduction  of  salaries,  nearly  all  resigned. 
Miss  Charlotte  Mumford,  who  taught  there  for  nine 
years  with  the  greatest  success,  was  presented  with  a 
very  flattering  address,  largely  signed. 


Halifax  Acadenij'  has  entered  upon  this  year's  work 
under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances.  As  tlie 
result  of  last  year's  work  she  obtained  at  the  provincial 
examination  .'55  Grade  B's,  36  Grade  Cs,  and  69  Grade 
D's  ;  in  all  140  passed.  Of  six  scholarships  offered  for 
competition  bj-  Dalhousie  College,  she  succeeded  in 
getting  three.  There  are  enrolled  at  present  302  stu- 
dents;  64  .studying  for  B,  115  for  C,  and  123  for  D. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Old  South  Le.vflets  o.v  Pubitanism.  Seven  new 
leaflets,  published  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South 
Work,  Boston,  have  just  been  added  to  the  Old  South 
series,  all  relating  to  Engli.sh  Puritanism  and  the  com- 
monwealth. With  these  Old  South  leaflets,  which  are 
sold  for  five  cents  a  copy,  just  enough  to  cover  their 
cost,  our  students  can  come  into  immediate  touch  with 
the  men  of  the  English  t'ommouwealth  and  the  great 
scenes  in  which  they  acted. 


Algebra  for  Beginners,  hy  H.  S.  Hall  and  S.  R. 
Knight,  revised  and  adapted  to  American  schools,  by 
Frank  L.  Sevenoak.  A.M.,  M.D.  Price.  60  cents.  New- 
York  and  London,  ."MacMillan  &  Co.  This  is  but  a  re- 
arrangement of  Hall  it  Knight's  Algebra,  the  order 
being  determined  mainly  by  two  eonsiderati(ms  :  To 
bring  in  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  as  early  as  po.s- 
sible,  and  in  the  second  place  that  compound  expre.ssions 
and  theii-  resohition  into  factors  shoidd  be  postponed 
until  the  usual  operations  of  algelira  have  been  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  simple  expressions. 

Botanical  Note-book,  by  H.  B.  Spotten,  M.  A., 
F.  L.  S.,  published  by  W.  .1.  Gage  &  Go.,  Toronto.  This 
Note-book,  for  use  of  high  school  students,  will  be  found 
of  gi-eat  value  in  recording  observations  of  plants. 


MacMill.vn's  New  Lihrary  Readers,  Books  L  II 
and  IV — prices  respectively  8s.  Idd.,  and  l.s.  Cd.  M.\c- 
Millan's  History  Readers.  Book  I.  Price,  9d. 
Published  by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
Bright  and  attractive  in  make  up  and  interesting  in 
contents. 


Shakespeare's  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  K.  Deighton.  Price, 
Is.  9d.  Pulili.shers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.  This  series  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  published  in 
a  cheap,  convenient,  and  attractive  form.  The  intro- 
duction and  notes  form  a  setting  for  each  play  of  great 
value  to  the  student. 


Ten.vyson's  Guinevere,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.  Price,  2s.  (id.  Pul)- 
lished  by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  Loudon  and  New  York. 
This  edition  of  Guinevere  is  uniform  with  others  already 
published,  such  as  Oi'nilnf  and  Enid,  The  Holy  Grail, 
etc.  The  introduction  and  notes  are  very  full,  the 
author  excusing  his  pi-ofuseness  in  the  latter  by  remark- 
ing, '•!  have  found  myself,  and  my  own  experience  has 
been  confirmed  by  othei-s,  that  there  is  hardly  anything 
which  school-boys  of  fair  intelligence  are  not  capable  of 
misunderstanding,  and  I  have  gradually,  and  rather  un- 
willinglj-,  become  convinced  that  it  is  better  to  make 
the  notes  too  many  than  too  few."  Gi-anted  —  but  can 
the  "  misunderstanding"  be  cured  in  that  wav? 


A  Working  Manual  of  American  History,  by 
Wm.  H.  Mace,  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.    A  very  full  putline  of  events  of  American  history. 


High  School  Physical  Science,  Part  L,  by  F.  W. 
Merchant,  M.  A.,  Collegiate  Institute,  London,  and  C. 
Fessenden,  M.  A.,  Collegiate  Institute,  Peterboro, 
Toronto:  The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Limited.  This 
book  has  been  recently  authorized  by  the  Department 
of  Education  for  Ontario.  It  seems  almost  an  ideal  book 
in  physical  science.  No  space  is  w-asted  on  a  introduc- 
tion. It  has  the  mininnnn  of  theory  and  the  maximmn 
of  practice.     Illustrations  are  abundant  and  excellent. 


Geometry  Tablet  for  Written  Exercises,  price 
20  cents ;  published  by  Giun  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  neat 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  this  exercise  book  will 
be  found  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  students  of 
geomery. 


Preston  Paters,  by  Miss  Preston's  Assistant,  cloth, 
pages  144.  Chicago  :  Star  Publishing  Co.  This  is  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  a  teacher,  giving  her  experi- 
ences, which  the  live  teacher  would  enjoy,  and  which 
ndght  help  the  machine  teacher  to  get  out  ol'  luts.  pio- 
vided  the  ruts  are  not  too  deep. 

"Clear  Round,"  by  E.  A.  Gordon,  with  illustrations, 
maps,  and  an  introduction  from  Max  Muller  ;  pages  332; 
cloth;  price,  2s.,  Cd.  London:  Sampson,  Low  &  Co., 
Pul)lishers.  This  is  a  story  of  a  voyage  roimd  the 
world,  told   by  a  lady  in  an   unassuming  si  vie.     It  de- 
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scribes  the  ccnintries  visited  in  a  very  iiistriietive  way. 
Her  pen  pictures  of  Cnnailian  scenery  are  pictmesque, 
and  her  iniiu'essions  of  the  people,  and  the  historical, 
geographical  and  religious  notes  are  lively  and  enter- 
taining. 

The  October  Majjaziiies. 

The  ChciiitttiKjiuni  has  interesting  educational  articles 
as  visual.  The  Republic  of  Mexico,  by  Arthur  Inkersley, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  is  begun  ;  there  is  an  illustrated  article  on 
Hindu  Carvings,  by  Lyman  Horace  Weeks ;  Literature 
as  a  Resource  is  discvissed   by  Hamilton  "Wright  Mabie. 


In  the  PdpuhtrSciciuT  Monfliiy  for  this  month  Pi-of. 

James  Sully  devotes  a  chapter  in  his  St  uilies  of  Child- 
hood toUnti'uth  and  Truth,  showing  that  there  is  some- 
thing  less    dreadful  than   origiiial   sin    to   account   for 

"children's  lies." TheOctober  .U/ff/i/ic  is  rich  in  good 

fiction.  Among  other  striking  contributions  is  one 
entitled  "The  Genius  of  .liiiiinese  Civilization.". ..  .Tlie 
four  weekly  issues  of  Liftcll's  Liviruj  Aijc  for  Septeinber 
are  replete"  with  the  choicest  glc.-mings  of  the  Hritish 
reviews  and  magazines. ..  .With  the  October  mmilicr 
the  Centurij  closes  its  twenty-fifth  year  and  fiftieth 
volume,  an(i  in  celebration  of  this  event  si)ecial  pains  is 
being  taken  with  the  November  nundier,  which  will 
have  some  notable  featuies. 


To    begin    Teaching    Next  Tekm. 


1  CQul/Gl  O        HsCllilOU    -         ^         Successor"/ the '^Unabridged."        Invaluable  in  omce,  School,  and  Ilonid. 

Standard  of  the  U.  S.  Suprome  Court,  the  U.  S.  <;oVt  rrintjup  omop,  and 
nearly  all  Sctioolbooks.    Conimended  by  all  State  School  Supermtendenta. 

THE  BEST  FOa  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES 

BECAUSE 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

Words  are  given  their  correct  alphabetical  places,  each  one  beeinnmB  a 
paragraph. 
It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 

'Ihe  pionun(-i;'.tion  i.'^  in(Lc;;ted  by  the  ordinary  diacritically  marked  letters 
used  1:1  the  Bchoolbuoks. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  g^row^h  of  a  word. 

The  eiynioloBifS  ore  lull,  and  the  diilerent  meanings  are  given  in  the  order 
oIth'?ir  duvelcpnient. 
It  is  easy  to  [earn  what  a  word  means. 

The   definitions  are  clear,  exphcit,  and  full,  and  each  is  contained  in  a 
separate  purayraph. 
C.  Merriam  Co.,  E='MT3?isfaers,  Sprinjrfiieafi,  Mass. 
iT:^  Spenimen  papcs,  etc..  sent  on  avplicatinn. 
0-0000-0000000  T  ^^^^^^^^^^ 


For  further  information.  Adf'ress 

IVIflRlTllVIE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY," 


FRED.  W.  SPRAGUE,  Manager, 
Shediac,  N.   B. 
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MCGILL    UNIVERSITY,    MONTREAL. 


SESSION     1895  =  6 


The  Calendar  for  the  Session  189.5-9»i,  conlains  Information  respecting  conditions  of  eulrance,  course  of  study,  degrees 
etc      in  tiie  .Si-veral  Faculties  and    Departments,    of  the  University,   as   follows: 
FACULTY  OP  LAW.     (Opening,  September  and). 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE.     (Sepiemher  24tli), 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  OR  ACADEMICAL  FACULTY.- Including    the  Donalda  Special  Course    lor 

Women.     (Scpleiiiher    17tli).  _ 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE.     Includinii  Departments   of  Civil  Enaineering,  Mechanical  Engmeering 

Mining  Kngiiiecring,  Electrical  EnL'incerinL'  and   Practical  Chemistry.     (bc|iienihcr  18th). 
FACULTY  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE  ANU  VETERINARY  SCIENCE.    (September  Snth). 
McGILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL.     (Sipunihc-r  'Jnd). 
Copies  ot  the  Calendar  may  be  obtained  on  applic;i:i(>n  to  the  undersicned. 

A.,„^  ,^m  »>.,..  ..o.™,.,  J-  W-  BRAKEtHlDCE,  B.  C.  b..  Registrar  Boreaa,  Acting  Semlary. 


Carpet  &  General  House  Furnishing  Department. 

We  call  tlie  attention  ■>f  all  to  our  very  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  above  Goods  at 
ALL    SEASONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

<  )ur  large  warerooms  and  the  exceptional  facilities  we  have  for  buying  and  selling  immense  quantities,  enable  us  always  to  offer 

j^    '^eio-^    Xjia^rge    Seleotioju. 

in  any  of  the  following  lines; 

I'.nis^cls  Wcidl  Tapcsiry  and  Hemp  t'urpets.  Stair  Carpets  and  Stair  Linens,  Linen  Squares,  Wool  Squares,  Kensington 
>^(iuares  Stair  Oil  Ch.th.s,  Floor  Oil  Cloths.  Tinolcuiii-s,  Stair  Rods.  Cornice  Poles,  Curtain  Fasteners  of  all  kinds.  Curtains 
in  Lace' Wool  I{i^),  Silk.  Furniture  Coverings  in  Crelonue  Plush,  Damask.  Rep,  Silk.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  Comfort 
ables  Eider  Down  Quilts.  Table  Covers.  Piano  Cnvers  Table  Napery.  Napkins,  D'Oykys,  Tray  Cloths,  Table  Covers 
I'owels  &c    &c —everything   in  fact,  comprised  in  the  words  General  House  Furnishings  as  applied  to  Dry  Goods. 

MANCHESTER.   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 

27  &  29  KING  STREET,        ^         ^        SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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.'  uhscrihers  should  prnmpthj  notify  the  REVIEW  of  change  of  address 
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T^  HE  i-einiiidei-.s  that  afe  .sent  to 
-subscribers  tliis  month  will,  it 
is  hoped,  meet  with  a  ready  response. 
The  prompt  way  that  our  pations 
have  responded  in  the  past  has 
always  enabled  the  Review  to  meet 
its  obligations. 


The  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia 
intiniate.s  that  henceforwaid  he  intends  to  publish  any 
new  official  notices  which  it  ma}'  be  desirable  to  l)iiiii,' 
to  the  attentinii  of  teachers  before  the  .semi-annual  jnib- 
lications  of  the  .Imi rn.nl  of  Edncatimi,  in  the  Educational 
Review,  which  he  thinks  all  teachers  should  endeavor 
to  make  a  worthy  as  well  as  an  independent  organ  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  the.se  provinces.  Every 
teacher  with  the  true  professional  e^iini  (h.  carjix  must 
feel  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  his  or  her 
fellow-worker's  progress;  and  if  the  organ  is  not  up  to 
tiie  mark  in  any  respect,  there  is  a  good  chance  to 
benefit  one's  self  and  others  by  helping  it  up;  and  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  the  ;ill''ged  defect  can   lie    particu- 


larly pointed  out  to  one  of  the  editors  who  will  naturally 
lie  glad  to  have  such  hints  as  may  lead  to  further 
improvement. 


The  University  Extension  course  of  lectures  has 
opened  in  St.  John,  Prof.  Downing  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
rae giving  parallel  courses,  to  be  followed  after  New 
Year  by  Prof.  Stockley,  and  Dr.  Murray  MacLaren. 
Rev.  Dr.  Macrae's  lectures  on  Education  and  Great 
Educators,  have  deservedly  attracted  great  attention 
from  the  interest  with  wliich  he  invests  his  subject.  We 
hope  to  refer  to  them  at  greater  length  in  a  future  issue. 

Webster's  Intern.\tional  Dictionary,  which  is  a 
thorough  and  complete  revision  of  Webster's  "  Una- 
bridged," and  is  really  a  new  book,  approaches  most 
nearly  the  ideal  of  what  a  dictionary  should  be.  Al- 
though we  have  tried  to  become  accustomed  to  other 
dictionaries,  we  have  invariably  come  back  to  Webster 
for  these  reasons :  We  find  what  we  want  in  the 
shortest  time;  its  vocabulary  is  sufficient;  its  definitions 
models  of  clearness  and  conciseness;  and  its  methods  of 
indicating  pronunciation  so  plain  that  they  can  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance. 


A  few  months  ago  the  Review  advocated  the  forma- 
tion of  a  teachers'  union  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
England.  Such  a  union  was  formed  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  N.  S.  Provincial  Educational  Association. 

Teachers  have  often  been  grossly  imposed  upon  simply 
because  they  were  too  poor,  and  were  compelled  to  con- 
test their  rights  against  unreasonable  and  arrogant 
parents  and  partial  magistrates.  When  it  is  known 
that  there  exists  a  teachers'  union  each  teacher  will 
receive  more  consideratinn.  Offences  against  them  will 
be  less  freipient,  and  when  they  do  occur  they  can  be 
ajipropriately  treated.  <  )f  cour.se  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  union  to  establish  a  code  of  ethics  bearing  upon 
the  punishing  of  pupils,  and  any  teacher  acting  well 
w^ithin  this  code  must  be  protected.  It  frequently 
hajipens  that  teachers  apply  for  situations  already  oc- 
cupied by  other  teachers,  or  perhaps  they  undei-bid  each 
othei'.  Such  breaches  ni  professional  eticiuette  should 
receive  the  attention  nf  the  union.  There  are  other 
fields  also  ojien  to  its  operations.  We  hope  to  see  it 
such  a  power  for  good  ^i>  the  National  Union  of  Teach- 
ers in  England,  whei-e  at  the  last  election  they  sent  to 
ParliiiMieiit   two  aV)le   representatives  from  their  ranks. 
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It  is  to  be  desired  that  before  the  cud  of  another 
session  of  the  N.  B.  Provincial  Legislatuic  that  tlie 
qualifications  of  the  teachers'  representative  to  tlic 
senate  of  the  university  will  be  modified.  It  should 
not  be  confined  to  graduates  of  a  university  or  univ(>r- 
sities,  but  should  In-  open  to  all  teachers  of  say  five 
years'  exiterienee.  If  this  or  some  enlargement  of  the 
present  ([ualification  is  not  made,  the  great  majority  of 
the  teiichers  will  cease  to  take  any  interest  in  the  election, 
and  not  a  few  have  advocated  that  no  candidate  be 
.selected  under  present  conditions. 


Conference  of  N.  S,  High  School  Teachers. 

In  connection  with  the  Provincial  Educational  Asso 
elation  the  Superintendent  of  Education  held  two  im- 
portant conferences  with  the  high  school  teachers. 
Many  of  them  were  hoping  for  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  work  in  the  high  school  course.  The  desire 
of  every  high  school  teacher  to  pass  as  many  of  his 
pupils  as  possible  naturally  makes  him  anxious  for  an 
easier  course  of  study.  Where  there  is  so  much  com- 
petition it  is  difficult  for  even  the  broadest  minded 
teacher  to  remain  unbiassed.  Pupils  are  admitted  too 
young  or  without  the  necessary  gi'oundwork,  and  of 
course  many  of  them  fail  from  that  cause, —  not  neces- 
sarily because  the  course  is  too  difficult. 

After  hearing  the  Superintendent's  explanations,  the 
inspectors  at  least  seemed  to  favor  the  higher  standard. 
Partial  relief,  however,  was  promised  in  the  form  of  an 
increased  number  of  optional  questions  at  the  provincial 
examinations.  All  were  agreed  that  six  papers  for  an 
examination  day  produced  too  great  a  strain  ujion 
many  of  the  younger  candidates. 


The  Annual  School  Meetinar. 


The  annual  school  meeting  day  in  New  Brunswick 
fell  this  year  on  Thursday,  October  10th.  Just  why 
Thursday  has  been  appointed  school  meeting  day  is  not 
clear.  It  would  be  much  Ijetter  Monday  or  Friday, 
than  coming  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  Teachers  very 
often  take  the  opportunity  afforded  l)y  the  annual 
meeting  to  visit  their  homes,  losing  Friday,  to  be 
made  up  for  on  some  Saturday.  Saturday  teaching 
is  never  popular,  and  the  attendance  on  that  day  is 
rarely  up  to  the  average.  By  all  means  let  the  day  for 
the  annual  meeting  be  changed. 

It  may  be  well,  while  speaking  of  the  annual  meet- 
in<',  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  fallacies  that  are  very  com- 
mon in  conducting  them.  It  is  thought — why  it  is  not 
clear — that  seven  ratepayers  ai-e  necessary  to  do  business. 
As  a  matter   of  fact    only  three  are  necessary — one  to 


act  as  chairman,  one  to  act  as  secretary,  and  a  thirtl  to 
mo\'e  resolutions  wjiich  may  be  secf)nded  by  the  secretary. 

If  is  very  conuiKin  for  liustees,  before  their  full  time 
has  expired,  to  resign  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  for 
others  to  l)e  elected  in  their  stead.  Such  a  resigiuiticm 
is  not  lawful.  A  tiustce  may  resign  only  with  the  con- 
.sent  of  his  co-trustees  and  the  inspector.  It  is  not 
unusual  foi-  the  annual  meeting  to  vote  to  limit  the 
time  during  which  the  school  shall  be  opeiated — say  for 
six  or  nine  months.  Such  a  motion  is  distinctly  out  of 
order,  as  that  is  entirely  the  prerogative  of  the  trustees. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  is  by  law  the  secretary  of 
the  meeting.  If  the  secretary  does  not  give  bonds,  the 
trustees  are  his  bondsmen.  A  secretary  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  and 
the  secretary  is  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the 
board.  He  of  himself  has  no  authority  to  hire  a 
teacher,  and  cannot  collect  or  pay  money  without  the 
order  of  the  board.  When  he  retires  the  school  manual, 
school  boundaries  and  other  property  of  like  nature, 
should  be  handed  over  to  his  successor,  and  not  retained 
as  his  own  private  property. 

Appeals  to  the  inspector  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meeting  should  be  made  immediately  after. 
Fault-finders  should  go  to  the  meeting  to  ventilate  their 
grievances  and  not  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  conqjlaint. 
This  is  precisely  what  they  will  not  do. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


I  have  befoi-e  had  occasion  in  these  "  talks  "  to  advo- 
cate a  stronger  professional  feeling  among  teachers,  and 
instances  in  which  it  seems  to  be  entirely  lacking  come 
continually  to  my  notice.  In  all  learned  professions  a 
certain  etiquette  is  observed,  and  any  violation  of  it 
very  properly  meets  with  direct  censure. 

It  is  considered  non-professional,  for  instance,  for  a 
physician  to  openly  criticise  another's  mode  of  treatment 
or  to  procure  employment  under  established  rates.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  legal  profession.  How  is  it  with 
teachers  1  How  often  do  we  hear  teachers  openly  con- 
demning the  work  and  methods  of  their  predecessors. 
It  is  certainly  very  bad  taste,  and  may  well  be  described 
as  non-professional. 

But  there  is  a  worse  feature  than  this.  Many 
teachers  are  given  to  complaint  because  of  the  inadecjuate 
salaries  often  given  in  rural  districts,  and  yet  some  of 
these  same  teachers  are  found  applying  for  schools  at  a 
lower  rate  of  salary  than  the  teachers  in  charge,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  same  teachers  have 
not  resigned.  Instances  are  not  i-are  in  which  such 
non-professional  conduct  has  caused  the  discharge  or 
resignation  of  the  incumbents  and  the  decrease  of  the 
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salary  paid.  Such  a  niculi'  of  proc-edui'e  merits  the 
strongest  condfiniiation,  and  makes  one  wisli  tliat  mat- 
ters wei-e  ai'ianged  more  after  the  method  of  tiades- 
iinions.  the  members  of  wliich,  at  least,  would  not 
tolerate  such  a  line  of  action. 


School  trustees  in  some  instances  urge  that  thev  have 
a  right  to  put  the  district  up  at  auction,  as  it  were,  and 
emplo}'  the  cheapest  teachers.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
education  that  all  school  hoards  do  not  think  so.  What 
would  lie  the  effect  if  the  school  boards  of  the  cities 
should  put  their  schools  up  in  the  .same  way  ?  Take 
the  City  of  St.  .John,  for  example.  Suppose  its  school 
board  put  up  its  schools  to  tender  each  year.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  teachers  could  he  had  to  conduct  them 
for  perhaps  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  present  cost. 
Would  it  therefore  be  wise  to  pursue  such  a  policy  ? 
Argument  in  favor  of  such  a  plan  is  superfuous,  and  no 
intelligent  man  or  woman  would  advocate  it.  Yet  this 
is  what  is  being  done  in  some  places,  and  teachers  are 
lending  their  aid  to  that  which,  if  generally  adt)pted, 
would  drive  every  ambitious  teacher  from  the  service 
and  prevent  all  desirable  material  from  entering  it. 


Many  of  our  teachers  are  beginning  to  dread  the  long 
winter  and  the  dithculties  they  will  experience  in  getting 
through  the  snow.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion,  especially 
to  the  lad\'  teachers.  Invest  in  a  pair  of  snow-shoe.s. 
Nothing  will  give  you  greater  comfort  or  independence. 
Many  of  you  know  well  what  it  is  to  walk  a  long  way 
through  the  snow  to  your  schools,  to  reach  there  wet 
and  cold,  to  find  no  fire,  or  a  very  poor  one,  and  in  con- 
sei]uence  to  contract  a  cold  which  will  cling  to  you  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter.  Anyone  can  walk  on  snow-shoes, 
and  very  little  practice  makes  perfect.  You  can  take 
the  most  direct  route,  as  the  fields  are  preferable  to  the 
roads,  and  tlie  higher  the  drifts  the  more  j'ou  will  enjoj- 
it.  If  after  school  hours  j'ou  wish  to  go  in  any  direc- 
tion, bad  roads  are  no  impediment,  beside  there  is  rro 
exercise  more  healthful  or  more  enjoyable. 


"  Wait  a  little  before  you  encourage  a  child  to  pai-a- 
])hrase  a  stanza  from  a  master  into  his  own  halting, 
hesitating  phrase.  It  is  haidly  a  literary  performance. " 
How  frequently  we  find  teachers  re<|uiring  some  of  the 
most  highly  poetic  productions  of  the  great  authors  to 
be  paraphrased  \)y  pupils  who  have  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  depth  of  meaning  contained  therein. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  jiroductions  are  marvels  of 
absurdity.  Be  sure  that  the  pupil  has  a  clear  conception 
of  the  author's  thought  and  then  let  him  tell  it  in  his 
own  language.  See  that  the  selections  are  well  within 
the  pupil's  gra.sp.  S. 


For  the  Review.]      NATniK    LiESSOXS. 

Clouds— II. 

"  Yonder  cloud 
That  rises  upward  always  higher. 
And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast. 
And  topples  rouird  the  dreary  west, 
A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire." 

Tp II Ill/son — In  Memoriam,  Pt.   XV. 
T.      What  kind  of  a   cloud  has   the  poet    Tennyson 
descril)ed  in  these  lines  l 

S.      One  of  the  "  heap  '  clouds — a  cumulus  cloud. 

T.      I  think  jou  are  right.     What  kind  do  you  think 

is  noticed  bj'  Longfellow  in  his  C'hristus  where  he  says: 

"  See  yonder  little  cloud  that  borne  aloft 

So  tenderly  by  the  wind,  floats  fast  away 

Over  the  snowy  peaks." 

Lomjfellow — The  Goldf.n  Legend,  Ft.   V. 
S.      Oh,  I  think  that  nmst  be  one  of  the  low  clouds, 
because  it  goes  fast.      It  nmst  then  be  a  small  portion  of 
the  "  sheet  "  clouds  from  which  rain  often  falls. 

Another  S.      I    have    seen    them   scudding  over   the 
niountain  near  us  after  a  storm  bi-eaks  up,  often. 

T.      Very   good.     See     what   you    will  make  of  this 
tVom  Shelley: 

"  I  bring  fresh  shcnvers  for  the  thirsting  tiowers. 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams. 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  e\ery  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dairces  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under. 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 
And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder." 

She/lei/--  'J'/i"  Cloud,  St.  I. 
S.      I  suppose  that  cloud  with  the  fresh  showers  be- 
longs to  the  "  sheet  "  cloud  kind. 

T.  Yes;  but  to  a  particular  vai-iety  of  it  which  has 
been  called  a  "  nimbus  "  or  as  you  may  call  it,  the  "rain- 
cloud."  And  the  drizzling  rain  that  is  "shaken"  like 
"  dews  "  is  generally  a  very  wide  sheeted  "  stratus  " 
cloud.  But  is  an}'  other  cloud  referred  to,  do  you  think  ? 
S.  Yes,  I  think  the  "lashing  hail"  and  the  laugh- 
ing thunder  would  be  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
"  heap  "  or  cumulus  cloud. 

T.  Verj'  likely.  Perhaps  the  "  weather "  people 
might  call  it  a  "  strato-cuniulus  "  cloud  if  it  partook  of 
the  character  of  each  kind.  But  what  do  you  think  of 
this  stanza  from  Scott: 

"  We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds. 

And  tints  so  gay  and  Iwld, 
But  seldom  think  upon  our  Ood, 

Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold." 

iicolf — J'/ie  SeUini)  Sun, 
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S.  T  think  the  words  arc  very  pretty.  CuhI  tiiiLti's 
the  clouds  witli  gold  from  the  sun. 

T.  Yes,  they  are  very  pretty  iuid  very  true,  and 
sometimes  very  many  colors  are  got  out  of  tlu>  sun  to 
paint  them.  But  we  will  leave  this  iiaintinu;  of  the 
clouds  for  another  lesson  when  we  .shall  be  learning 
something  alMUit  light  and  color.  And  for  n<>xt  week 
let  us  sec  who  can  tind  the  most  references  to  clouds  in 
poetry.  Each  bring  the  i)assages  fouTul,  written  on 
paper,  telling  the  authoi-  and  poem. 

T.  Ijet  us  now  try  to  find  out  how  the  clouds  are 
made.  Let  us  make  some  ourselves,  on  a  snuill  scale, 
and  as  we  want  to  examine  them,  we  shall  try  to  tether 
them  so  that  they  may  not  float  away  too  soon  from  us. 

S.     Tether  a  cloud  I. 

T.  Yes.  Let  us  see.  AVhere  did  you  put  the  glass 
from  the  broken  window  the  other  day.  I  told  you  if 
it  were  put  away  in  a  proper  place  where  we  could  get 
it  when  we  wanted  it,  we  might  find  it  come  in  very 
useful.  Get  a  few  of  the  larger  pieces  and  we  shall 
make  our  clouds  rest  on  the  glass.  If  not  exactly 
tethered  to  the  glass  we  will  find  our  cloud  stick  to  it 
for  quite  a  little  time. 

S.      Here  are  five  or  six  large  pieces  of  the  glass. 

T.  Well,  the  edges  are  very  sharp,  as  sharp  as  a 
razor.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  cut  yourselves  with 
them.  Now  that  the  pieces  of  glass  are  quite  clean, 
will  you  warm  yours  at  the  stove,  you  warm  yours  on 
your  cheek,  }'ou  lean  j'ours  up  against  the  cool  window 
pane,  and  you  put  yours  against  the  open  edge  of  this 
window  where  the  cold  air  is  coming  in.  Then  after  one 
minute  I  shall  ask  each  of  you  to  carrj-  the  piece  of  glass 
rapidly  to  your  mouth  and  breathe  heavily  on  it,  watch- 
ing the  result.  Breathe  once.  Show  the  glass.  Breathe 
again,  and  again.      Now  show  it.      What  do  you  notice  1 

S.  The  cold  glass  is  covered  with  a  heavy  mist,  and 
the  warm  ones  are  not  dimmed  in  the  least. 

T.  If  you  want  to  get  a  good  mist  or  cloud  on  your 
glass  what  must  you  do  with  it  before  breathing  on  it  1 

S.  Make  it  as  cold  as  we  can.  The  colder  one  had 
the  most  mist  on  it. 

T.  Well,  the  window  pane  is  about  as  cold  as  anj'- 
thing  we  can  get  here.  Will  you  please  bieathe  on  it 
for  some  time,  and  every  one  who  can  watch  the  result. 

S.  A  thin  cloud  comes  on  at  the  first  breath. — The 
cloud  gets  thicker. — Very  fine  drops  are  forming  all 
over  it. — The  drops  grow  larger. — They  begin  to  run 
into  each  other. — They  are  commencing  to  trickle  down 
the  pane.^ — There  is  one  running  in  a  stream. 

T.  That  will  do.  You  have  not  only  made  a  cloud, 
but  dew,  and  a  mist,  and  rain  drops.  Whence  came 
the  moisture  and  the  drops  of  water  you  have  just  seen? 


S.      They    could     ha\c'    conu'   only    from    the     wai'ui 
breath. 

T.  Must  not  the  breath  have  been  more  than  simply 
warm? 

S.  Jt  must  also  have  contained  the  moisture,  al- 
though we  could  not  see  it. 

T.  Have  you  noticed  a  kettle  of  water  boiling  on 
the  stove? 

S.  Yes.  The  steam  rushed  out  of  the  spout  for 
over  a  foot. 

An.  S.  And  you  could  see  no  steam  just  clo.se  to 
the  spout  when  it  first  came  out.  You  could  see  just 
as  clearly  through  it  as  if  there  was  nothing  coming 
out;  but  when  it  commenced  to  spread  in  the  air  it 
became  quite  a  cloud,  only  it  was  fading  away  as  fast 
as  it  was  forming,  or  else  the  whole  kitchen  would  have 
been  so  filled  with  steam  you  could  see  nothing. 

T.  A  very  good  observation.  The  hot  steam  in  the 
kettle  is  just  as  transparent  as  air.  The  cloud  came 
when  the  hot  moisture  was  cooled  a  little.  And  clouds 
fade  away  in  the  same  manner  if  you  watch  them  on 
some  dry  days.  Now  just  watch  those  breathing  near 
the  stove.  Can  you  .see  the  moisture  in  their  breath  i 
Now  let  them  go  out  into  the  cool  air  to-day  and  see 
what  you  will  notice. 

S.  You  cannot  see  the  moisture  in  the  air  breathed 
out  in  a  warm  room,  but  you  can  see  it  if  one  breathes 
into  very  cold  air. 

T.  Now  let  us  take  this  tumbler  of  water  and  put 
some  salt  into  it  gradually.  You  see  it  disappears. 
Can  I  dis.solve  all  this  salt  in  the  same  way? 

S.  No.  When  the  water  dissolves  all  it  can,  the  salt 
will  fall  to  the  bottom  and  remain  visible. 

T.  Well,  now,  don't  you  see  that  when  the  air  is 
warm  a  great  deal  of  water  may  remain  so  dissolved  in 
the  air  that  you  cannot  see  it.  But  if  warm  air  is  just 
as  full  of  moisture  as  it  can  be  without  becoming 
visible,  what  will  happen  if  it  is  cooled  slightly? 

S.  Why,  there  must  be  a  great  number  of  small 
particles  of  water  like  dust  appear  in  the  air. 

T.      That  is  a  cloud  of  dust — what  kind  of  dust? 

S.  Why,  of  course,  water  dust.  Then  mists  and 
clouds  and  fogs  are  clouds  of  water  dust  ? 

T.  Quite  correct.  And  if  the  air  should  be  made 
a  little  warmer  what  would  happen  to  the  water 
dust  ? 

S.  It  would  be  dissolved  again  and  become  invisible. 
And  if  you  cooled  it  again  it  would  become  a  cloud  or 
fog.  And  if  you  cooled  it  more,  it  would  collect  into 
fine  mist  drops  as  on  the  window.  And  if  cooled  more 
into  rain  drops  that  would  become  bigger  and  bigger 
the  more  clouds  it  fell  through. 
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For  the  Review.  | 


M»id-I. 


Mud:      Mud!     AVliiit's  mud? 
Notliinn  else  to  .lohiniio  (irulih. 
Pies!      Pie.s!      ]\Iud  pics! 
And  niucli  mori'  to  Johnnie  Wise. 

T.      \\  iiieli  Johiniie.iire  you'/ 
S.      Don't  know. 

T.  Oh  well,  1  am  afraid  it's  nothing  more  than 
mud  to  you.  Hut  just  come  out  for  a  few  minutes  and 
have  a  look  at  the  pool  on  the  road  made  by  the  rain 
sliower.  We  sliall  find  jilenty  of  veiy  fine  mud  on  the 
liottom  of  it.  Now  do  you  think  the  mud  just  grew 
there? 

S.      No;   it  came  down  the  road  there. 
T.      Why  did   the    mud  come   down  while   the    little 
stones  didn't? 

S.      Because  it  was  finer  anil  lighter? 
T.      Now  liere  is  a    little  pool   which  has    been  dried 
up.      Let  us  cut  the  mud  through  with  a  knife  to  see  if 
it  is  all  alike.     Now  tell  me  what  you  .see? 

S.  It  is  very,  very  fine  over  at  this  edge;  but  near  the 
upper  end  and  the  middle  it  is  very  much  coarser. 
There  is  quite  a  liank  of  sand  here,  and  one  side  of  it 
spreads  out  finer  than  the  t)ther  side.  But  over  all  the 
top  there  is  a  ver}'  fiuela3'er. 

T.  Now  if  this  pool  should  l)e  allowed  to  dry  up 
quite  hard,  what  would  happen? 

S.  Oh!  T  know.  I  have  seen  it  often.  The  dry 
mud  would  crack  into  a  sort  of  squarish,  ■  irregular 
pieces,  sort  of  honeycomb  like. 

T.  Well,  what  would  happen  if  another  rain 
shower  came  on  to  fill  the  pool? 

S.  There  would  be  another  layer  of  coarse  sand  and 
very  fine  mud  laid  down  on  the  top  of  the  older  one. 

T.  Now,  do  you  find  anything  else  in  the  mud  and 
sand? 

S.  There  is  an  old  leaf  buried  up  in  it  here.  I 
think  it  is  a  birch  leaf. 

T.      Do  you  think  the  leaf  grew  there? 
S.      No.      A  leaf  couldn't  grow  there.      It  must  have 
grown  on  a  birch  tree. 

T.      And  do  you  think  the  birch  tree  is  anywhere? 
S.      It  must  be.      And   it   cannot  be    very  far  away 
either;    for  the  wind   might    blow  it    for  a    small  (lis-   ; 
tance,  and  the  little  stream  couldn't  carry  it    from  far- 
ther than  that  little  rise  on  the  road. 

T.  Verj'  true.  Although  the  leaf  is  buried  up  in 
the  mud  now,  it  came  not  very  long  ago  from  some 
birch  tree  within  sight  of  us.  But  as  this  little  pool 
will  have  all  the  mud  in  it  mixed  up  by  carriage 
wheels  or  feet  passing  through  it,  we  shall  leave  this 
point  for  another  day,' for  another  pool  by  tlie  roadside, 


which  will  not  have  its  layers  of  mud  and  sand  and 
leaves  mi.xed  up  or  disturbed  by  anything  passing 
through  it.  Let  us  now  trace  the  mud  to  its  source. 
When;  did  it  come  from? 

S.  ]t  must  all  have  come  down  from  the  ground  on 
that  gentle  slope.  It  could  not  have  come  from  any 
greater  distance,  as  then  the  water  would  run  the  other 
way. 

T.  Well  then,  let  us  go  up  the  bank  from  which 
you  think  the  most  of  it  has  come.  What  do  you  find 
here? 

S.  Ground  with  stones,  some  big  and  some  very 
small. 

T.  And  what  is  "ground?"  Let  us  pick  up  a  hand- 
ful or-  two  and  a  few  of  every  different  looking  kind  of 
stone  or  pebble  you  see,  and  return  to  the  school  house. 
I  am  going  to  put  a  handful  of  the  ground  into  a  bowl 
of  water,  and  stir  it  uj)  to  see  what  the  ground  is 
made  of. 

.S.      Oh  do.      Hurrah,  hurrah. 

T.      Now  that  we  are  in    the  school  room,  you   must 
sit  very  still  and  I  will  give  all  a  chance  to  see  what  is 
done.      This  bowl  of  water  after   I  stir  the  ground  into 
it  becomes  very — 
S.      Muddy. 

T.  I  pour  the  muddy  water  into  this  tumbler  where 
it  will  be  allowed  to  stand.  I  now  add  more  water  to 
the  remainder  and  stir  it  up  well.  What  difference  is 
there  between  the  remainder  and  the  original  "ground?" 
S.  The  most  of  the  fine  stuff  has  been  washed  off 
by  the  water  into  the  tumbler,  and  all  the  little  stones 
and  the  sand  and  some  muddy  water  remain. 

T.      I  stir    this   ai'ound  well   and   decant  the    water 
rapidly  into  another  tumbler.      What  remains? 
S.      Nearlj'  all  little  stones  and  coar.se  sand. 
T.      I  will  wash  this  remainder  again  and  decant  the 
the  stirred    water  rapidly   into   still    another  tumbler. 
What  is  left  now? 

S.      Nearly  all  little  stones  and  coar.se  sand. 
T.     When  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  a  little,  and 
is  poured  out  gently,  what  portion  of    the   ground    was 
carried  away  in  the  \^•ater? 

S.      The  ver}',    very   fine   mud,   and  all    the   heavier 
stuff  was  left  behind. 

T.      And  when   the  water  was  agitated  strongly  and 
poured  rapidi}'? 

S.  Coarser  mud  and  sand  were  carried  in  the  water. 
T.  Now  you  see  that  the  mud  is  settling  to  the  bot- 
tom of  each  of  the  tunil)ler.s;  and  by  to-morrow  all  the 
water  above  will  be  clear  so  that  we  can  pour  it  off. 
We  shall  then  ha\c  a  closer  look  at  the  finer  and 
coarser  thing  which   make  up    the   "ground."     But  we 
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jiirked  from   tlic 

up    of    iii'cy  and 

I  l,i\  (■  \'(>ii  line 


may  iis  well  tnkp  out  some  of  these  washed  little  stones 
and  see  if  :uiy   of    tlnMii  :hv  made  of    I  ho  same  material 
as   the  selection   of  jx'lililrs   you   ha\i 
hank.      Here   is  a  softish  stone   iiiaiK 
fine  grains  of  sand.      It    is  a  sandsloii 
in  your  collection. 

S.      Yes.     That  is  one.  is  it  not? 

T.  1  have  here  a  stone  in  which  three  different 
minerals  appear  to  lie  found.  One  is  a  .soi't  <if  (linkish 
or  inilkv  white  which  T  can  ju.st  Ijarely  scratch  willi  the 
jioiiit  of  my  knife.  The  second  is  so  hard  that  T  can- 
not scratch  with  my  knife  and  it  is  a  paler  white. 
8.     That's  (|uartz. 

T.      Right.      And  llie  third  is  dark  colored,  and  is  so 
soft  that  I  can  hreak  it  uji  into  little  shining  scales. 
S.      jNI  ica. 

T.     Correct.      And  the  first  mineral   I  pointed  out  is 
feldsiiar.      Now  when  these  three  diffei-ent  minerals  are 
founfl  mixed  up  in  a  stone  the  stone  is  called — 
S.      (Jranite. 

T.     That's  it.     This  small  pebble  is  a  granite.      Did 
any  of  you  get  a  large  pebble  of  granite  in  the  bank? 
S.     Yes;  here  is  one. 

T.  Well,  you  already  see  that  "ground"  is  made  up 
of  small  portions  of  pebbles  which  in  their  turn  are 
portions  of — 

S.      Great  rocks. 

T.  Correct.  But  ive  cannot  in  this  lesson  go  over 
all  the  little  stones  found  in  this  ground.  Hei-e  is  one 
of  the  grains  of  sand  in  the  bottom  of  tlu?  liowl.      What 

is  it? 

It  is  a  quartz  grain. 

And  this  one? 

A  feldspar  grain. 

And  what  is  tliis  shining  scale? 

Mica.      I    supiio.se   the    mud    will 
grains  of  all  these  stones. 

T.  Yes.  That  is  just  it.  The  mut 
some  of  every  mineral  in  the  bank,  perhaps  even  some 
gold.  It  also  contains  parts  of  leaves,  of  trees,  grasses, 
and  the  like.  The  mud  is  richer  than  any  other 
material  you  can  find.  And  if  we  knew  all  that  is  in 
mud  we  would  know  nearly  everything. 

S.  That  is  why  mud  is  also  the  best  thing  in  the 
I'round  to  raise  good  crops  of  grain  and  hay  and  other 
things,  I  suppose. 


For  tlie  Revikw.1 


s. 

T. 

S. 
T. 
S. 


Notes  <m  Kngli.sli. 


contain    finer 
may   contain 


Nearly  every  conspicuous  member  of  the  present 
French  cabinet  is  a  total  abstainer- -not  only  from  the 
use  of  stronger  drinks,  but  also  from  the  use  of  wine. 
The  experience  of  France  proves  conclusively  that  the 
use  of  beer  and  light  wines  leads  to  the  immoderate  use 
Qf  strong  drink. 


Some  c|uaiMt  old-fashioned  notions  about  our  l,-uigu.-ige 
anil  linw  to  stiuly  it  may  still  be  found  among  .sonii/ 
teaciiers.  Oiw  of  tiiem  is  the  notion  of  the  all-import- 
ance of  parsing  and  analysis.  Another  is  the  notion 
that  English  is  a  fixed  and  finished  language  ;  that 
"  always,  everywhere  and  by  everybody,"  the  same 
ndes  and  laws  and  u.sages  have  been  acknowledged  to 
lii>  the  only  coi-i-ect  ones  for  speaking  and  writing  it; 
and  tlmt  these  rules  and  laws  and  usages  are  those  laid 
down  in  the  school  grammar  and  the  pocket  dictionary. 
( >n  the  first  of  these  superstitions  something  may  be 
said  some  other  time,  but  at  present ,it  is  enough  to  .say 
that  it  is  unfair  to  blanie  the  teachers  for  the  absurfi 
and  sinful  waste  of  time  devoted  to  the  worship  of  these 
Great  Twin  Humbugs  of  our  educational  Pantheon  so  long 
as  the  provincial  examinations  put  such  a  premium  as 
they  now  do  on  this  ridiculous  form  of  idolatry. 
***** 

Thei-e  are  probably  some  seventy  words  in  that  last 
sentence.  If  a  \m\n\  of  mine  were  to  perpetrate  such  a 
syntactical  monstrosity,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  a 
fuss  would  be  made  about  it.  P-ut  T  don't  propose  to 
make  any  fus;  about  this  specimen.  I  have  just  been 
reading  an  ai-ticle  by  Frederic  Harrison  in  the  October 
number  of  the  A''iii''/''('>itl/  Ceyitury,  entitled,  "Ru.skinas 
Master  of  Prose."  My  impression  on  finishing  the 
article  is  that  Mr.  Harrison  agrees  with  me  in  thinking 
Ruskin  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose  that  ever 
lived.  And  now  that  Huxley  and  Tyndall  and  Froude 
and  Newman  are  dead,  I  don't  know  where  I  would 
look  for  a  better  second  among  living  writers  than  Mr. 
Hari'ison  himself.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
that  this  last  opinion  is  not  by  any  means  baserl  only 
on  the  article  cited. 

The  article  is  not  an  unmixed  eulogy.  There  is 
much  praise,  but  there  is  also  some  blame.  The  latter 
seems  mostly  directed  against  the  tremendous  longitude 
of  some  of  Ruskin's  sentences.     These  often   run  over 

« 

200  words,  and  sometimes  up  to  280.  All  the  same, 
Ruskin  is  "  Master  of  Prose,"  and  if  such  a  dignitary 
in  that  line  may  sin  to  the  extent  of  a  280-word  sen- 
tence, it  may  lie  ]vudonable  in  a  humble  disciple  of  his 
to  sin  once  in  a  while  to  the  extent  of  seventy  words. 
***** 
The  best  cure  for  the  second  alisurdity  mentioned  in 
the  first  paragraph  is  a  course  of  reading  in  English 
literature.  It  need  not  be  very  extensive,  but  the 
more  so  the  better.  Punch's  cabby  discovered  the  other 
day  that  English  was  a  living,  growing,  ever-changing 
language  by  reading]  the  Pickwick  Papers.  He  was 
much  taken  by   "  that  patter  o'  Sannny."   as  he  calls  it, 
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But  he  noticed  that  Sam's  {)atter  was  not  the  same  as 
the  patter  in  vogue  anioni;;  liis  kind  to-day.  Here  is 
how  cabl>y  states  his  ]lllillllcl^ical  disenvcry  ; 

"  It  ain't  (|uite  mir  u]i-ti)-dati'  kihosh,  o'  eourse, 
]!ut   the  way  as   tliat   Sam   chewed   the   i-ag   was   just 

jainniy.  " 
We  maj'  find  fault  with  the  eleL^anee  of  cabby's 
hinguage,  but  he  knew  something  about  our  mother- 
tongue,  wliieh  some  of  oui-  teachers  don't  know.  When 
these  grammar-fed  sages  come  across  something  in  the 
language  which  ''ain't  i|uite  their  up-to-date  kiljosh," 
they  dul)  it  "  bad  English."  Cabby  knew  better  than 
this,  he  recognized  it  as  a  natural  cliange,  due  to  sixty 

years'  growth  in  a  living  lajiguage. 

***** 

If  any  readiu-  of  these  Notes  gets  the  October  Nine- 
tite.nth  Cctitiirii  to  read  the  article  on  Uuskiii,  I  recom- 
mend him  to  read  also  Prof.  Gennadius's  article  on 
"  The  Proper  Pronunciation  of  Greek."  He  may  know 
nothing  of  Greek,  and  care  less,  l)ut  he  will  find  some 
things  well  worth  reading,  marking,  meditating  and 
inwardly  digesting  on  the  general  subject  of  variation 
in  living  languages,  and  some  curious  items  of  informa- 
tion alioiit  diverse  usages  in  our  own  language  of  to-day. 
***** 

The  literature  method,  as  opposed  to  the  dogmatic 
grammar  method,  of  studxing  and  teaching  the  laws  of 
our  language  might  be  illustrated  in  many  ways.  Here 
is  one.  Instead  of  the  dull,  dry,  pedantic  rules  of  the 
grammar,  give  the  children  examples  of  good  English 
from  good  writers  of  English.  By  way  of  illustration  I 
will  take  three  instances  of  common  errors  —  not  mere 
technical  or'  pedagogical  errors,  but  actual  sins  against 
connnon  sense  and  right  reason. 

If  Tom's  age  is  fifteen,  and  his  fatlier's  forty-five,  the 
father  is  three  times  as  old  as  the  son.  But  instances 
could  lie  found  by  the  score  where  this  fact  —  or  a 
similar  one  w(iul<l  be  put  this  way  :  " Tom's  father  is 
three  times  older  than  Tom."  If  time  and  space 
allowed  I  could  quote  lots  of  examples  of  this  kuid  of 
error,  not  only  from  the  works  of  men  of  letters,  but 
from  those  of  men  of  science.     With   this  form  of  error 

-  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  confined  to  the  Enirlish 
language — it  is  probably  best  to  deal  by  appealing  to 
the  pupil's  intelligence.  But  even  here  lie  might  be 
given  such  a  pa.ssage  a.s  this  from  the  third  chapter  of 
The  Fair  ^Maid  of  Perth:  "Here  is  a  cup  of  wine, 
Henry,  older  by  half  than  I  am  myself."  If  Sir  Walter 
had    made    the   Glover  speak    as  too   many   nowadays 

write,  this  would  have  been  "one  and  a  half  times 
older  lium  1  am  mj'self." 

That  is   rather  a   weak    instance.      The  ne.xt  two  are 

better. 


Teachers  and  text-books  have  endless  bother  in  get- 
ting pupils  to  use  a  singular  possessive  adjective  after 
cnch.  In  spite  of  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  gram- 
marian creed,  young  sinners-  and  old  ones  too  will 
persist  in  saying  and  writing,  "They  disper.sed,  each  to 
their   own    homes."     In  tlu'  churcii-yard  "Elegy"  (iray 

says  : 

"  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

Again  and  again  it  is  inculcated  tliat  the  comparative 
degree  is  the  correct  form  of  the  adjective  when  'mly 
two  are  in  ijuestion,  and  again  and  again  the  (iry  text- 
book rule  is  violated.  If  the  meaning  and  the  words  of 
these  four  lines  of  Byron's  were  drilled  into  juvenile 
lieads,  I  think  the  result  wDuld  be  more  satisfactory  : 

"  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  % 
Of  two  such  lessons  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  1 " 
***** 
And  now  it  is  borne  in   upon  me   that  somewhere  oi 
other    there   are   some  (jueries   which   should   ha\'e  been 
answered  months  ago.      Perhaps  I  may  light  upon  them 
before  next  month,  and  peiluips  some  more  may  come 
in  by  that  time.  A.  Camekon. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S  ,  November,  1895. 
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New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Times. 


By  W.  O.  P.ayjmond,  M.  A. 


(Continued.) 

Early  Schools  of  Charlotte  County. 

In  closing  our  account  of  the  first  schools  established 
in  the  province,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  the  eight  counties  into  which  New  Brunswick 
was  originally  divided,  may  be  of  interest,  and  we  shall 
commence  with  the  County  of  Charlotte. 

Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  county  was  Dr. 
William  Paine,  a  loyalist  from  Worcester,  Mass.  In 
his  youth  he  had  as  his  tutor  John  Adams,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  and  subsequently  studied  medicine  in  England 
and  Scotland.  At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion he  came  to  New  Brunswick  and  received  a  grant 
of  LeTete  Island  (now  Fry's  Island)  in  Passamacpioddy 
Bay.  Writing  from  tlunce  in  August,  1784,  he  de- 
scribes his  prospects  in  glowing  terms. 

"My  situation  I  like  very  much.  My  lands  are 
certainly  well  located,  and  if  Mrs.  Paine  could  content 
herself  I  should  be  well  pleased.  Her  objection  is  that 
the  children  cannot  be  properly  educated.  This  island 
will  soon  be  a  place  of  consequence  and  ultimately  the 
principal  poil  in  British  North  America." 
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It  need  scarcely  be  roinarked  that  the  Doctor's  an- 
ticipations regarding  the  ultimato  destiny  of  Frj-'s  Island 
have  not  as  yet  been  realized. 

Dr.  Paine  was  one  of  tlie  members  for  Charlotte 
County  in  the  first  House  of  Assembly  and  his  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  was  not  entirely  confined  to 
the  future  prospects  of  liis  own  children,  as  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  month  of  December,  178.5,  prior  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  House  of  Assemblj',  he  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Governor  in  Council  praying  that  a 
charter  of  incorporation  be  granted  for  the  institution  of 
a  Provincial  Acadeni)'  t)f  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
memorial  having  been  duly  considered,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  province  be  directed  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
prepare  the  draft  charter  for  the  establishment  of  the 
said  institution.  It  would  seem  that  the  member  for 
Charlotte  was  the  first  instigator  of  the  movement  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  Dr.  Paine  was  also  appointed,  June  14th, 
1786,  one  of  the  original  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
New  England  Company  for  educating  and  Christianizing 
the  native  Indians  of  the  province,  whose  subsequent 
operations  we  have  already  very  fully  considered  in  this 
series  of  articles.  Dr.  Paine  removed  to  St.  John,  and 
subsequently  returned  to  the  United  States,  but  his  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  early  days  of 
New  Brunswick  should  always  be  named  to  his  praise. 

There  were,  doubtless,  private  schools  established  in 
St.  Andrews  and  St.  Stejihen  almost  from  the  first,  and 
the  names  of  their  teachers  long  since  forgotten. 

The  list  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  education  that 
will  now  be  given  must  of  necessity  be  imperfect,  but 
it  will  serve  to  preserve  the  names  of  at  least  some  of 
those  wdio,  amid  difticulties  and  discouragements,  hard 
for  us  to  realize,  toiled  on  with  small  recognition  of 
their  labors. 

We  proceed  then  to  consider,  first  of  all,  the  old 
school  masters  who  taught  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  first  of  these  was  Samuel  J.  Andrews,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Andrews,  rector  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
was  appointed  in  the  year  1787,  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  father,  at  a  stipend  from  the  S.  P.  G.  of  £15 
sterling.  He  acted  both  as  school  master  and  catechist. 
He  was  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  it 
was  understood  he  was  to  retain  the  position  until  he 
should  enter  the  ministry  for  which   he  was  preparing. 

In  1790,  James  Berry  was  appointed  S.  P.  G.  school 
master  on  the  Island  of  Campobello,  at  a  stipend  of  £10 
sterling.  He  removed  to  St.  Andrews  the  following 
year    and    was    succeeded    at  Campobello   by    William 


Green,  who  had  previously  taught  at  St.  John.  His 
adverti.sement  copied  from  an  old  newspaper,  which  has 
already  been  given  to  the  readers  of  the  Rrvikw  in  a 
former  number,  shows  that  he  was  an  accomplished 
teaclwn'.  He  edited  the  British  American  Almanac 
printed  in  1792  by  C.  Sower  and  J.  Ryan  of  St.  Jolm, 
from  which  fact  we  conclude  that  St.  John  lost  her  lead- 
ing mathematician  by  his  removal  to  Campobello. 

In  180G  Rev.  Mr.  Andiews  strongly  recommended 
that  a  grant  be  made  by  the  S.  P.  G.  for  a  school  master 
at  St.  Stephen,  which,  he  says,  "  is  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  town  in  the  county."  In  reply  the  Society 
stated  "that  they  will  grant  a  .salary  of  £15  to  any 
person  Mr.  Andrews  shall  nominate  to  be  school  master." 
Accordingly,  Samuel  R.  Claike,  son  of  Rev.  Richard 
Clarke,  then  living  at  Gagetown,  was  appointed  to  the 
position.  Two  years  later  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews  wrote: 
"  The  school  at  St.  Stephen  flourished  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Clarke  who  had  more  than  forty  scholars,  but  he 
removed  last  June  to  his  fatlier's  to  complete  his  pre- 
paration for  holy  orders,  and  I  was  not  able  to  supply  his 
place  till  the  1st  October  (1808),  when  I  placed,  with 
the  appiobation  of  the  district,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Bugbee 
in  the  school  house,  who  complies  with  the  directions  of 
the  Society,  is  a  good  English  scholar,  of  a  sober  life  and 
conversation,  and  gives  full  satisfaction  in  the  school." 

About  the  year  1812  Ebenezer  Bugbee  removed  from 
St.  Stephen  and  became  school  master  and  catechist  at 
St.  Andrews.  He  was  succeeded  at  St.  Stephen  by 
William  Todd. 

In  1818  Albert  Robinson  was  the  .school  master  at 
St.  Andrews  and  David  A.  Ro.se  at  St.  Stephen.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  succeeded  at  St.  Andrews  by  George 
Millar  in  1823  and  Mr.  Rose  was  succeeded  at  St. 
Stephen  by  James  McBride  in  1825. 

Two  school  masters  were  appointed  on  Grand  Manan 
Island  in  1822,  viz:  Cochran  Craig  and  John  Snell,  at 
stipends  of  £15  each,  and  in  1827  Thomas  Redmond 
was  appointed  as  a  third  S.  P.  G.  master  there. 

William  Gray,  in  1823  was  appointed  school  master  at 
St.  George,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Samuel  Thom.son. 

About  the  year  1820  the  Madras  or  National  School 
System  began  to  prevail  very  generally  throughout  the 
province  and  the  S.  P.  tJ.  schools,  as  a  rule,  adopted 
that  system.  The  first  Madras  School  in  the  County  of 
Charlotte  was  established  at  St.  Andrews,  under  the 
supervision  of  Rev.  H.  Jerome  Alley,  D.D.,  in  1820. 
It  was  patterned  after  the  Central  Madras  School 
recently  opened  at  St.  John  and  "  open  to  all  denomin- 
ations of  persons."  The  school  did  not  gain  ahold  upon 
the  people  until  the  system  was  properly  taught  bj' 
George  Millar,  in  1823,  and  a  girls'  department  opened 
on  the  same  plan,  under  Mrs.  Millar. 

At  St.  Andrews,  as  elsewhere,  the  Madras  System 
proved  wonderfully  pojiular.  The  school  that  just 
before  had  a  miseialile  attendance  of  only  al)out  a  dozen 
pupils,  on  an  average,  increased  to  a  hundred  pupils  in 
the  two  departments. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millar  were  efiicicnt  teachers,  having 
been  trained  at  the  Central  School,  .and  appear  to  have 
given  very  general  satisfaction. 
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For  the  Review.] 


SiiVitraction. 


After  reading  "  Sonny's  Scboolin',"  that  most  enjoy- 
able sketch  in  the  last  Century  which  I  would  like  every 
teacher  to  find  an  opportunity  of  reading,  I  have 
been  wondering  whether  a  i>lan  of  mine  would  be  a  help 
to  "  Sonny." 

Having  tried  tO()th-i>ieks,  tied  in  bundles  of  tens,  and 
hundreds,  as  well  as  other  groups  of  oV)jects  in  similar 
wiiys,     I     have     discarded     these     in     favor     of    using 

monej'. 

Do  not  start,  dear  fellow-teacher.  The  amount  is 
within  your  means,  certainly  just  after  pay  day,  and  if 
not,  brown  paper  cents,  tinsel  dimes  and  home-made 
dollars  can  be  brought  to  your  aid.  "Real  money"  is, 
however,  most  likely  to  interest  your  class.  Take  the 
minuend  104  (and  what  a  "knotty"  problem  that 
insignificant  middle  figure  cau.ses).  Let  us  consider 
that  we  have  a  dollar  bill,  no  ten  cent  pieces  and  four 
copper  cents.  We  wish  to  pay  George  fifteen  cents. 
As  we  have  only  four  copper  cents  we  cannot  give 
Georce  five.  Let  us  see  if  we  have  a  ten  cent  piece  we 
can  fhan</<'.  As  we  have  not,  let  us  get  our  bill  changed. 
Have  a  child  do  this,  supplying  ten  tens  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  are  still  in  a  quandary.  But  we  can  get  one 
of  these  tens  change  to  single  cents.  These,  with  the 
four  we  had,  make  fourteen.  We  give  George  five  and 
have  nine  remaining. 

We  see  we  have  now  only  nine  dimes.  These,  with 
n(j  more,  are  still  mine.  Give  George  his  due  and  we 
have  eight  remaining. 

The  one  dollar  having  been  changed,  we  have  to  con- 
sider it  no  longer.  This  method  seems  to  me  more 
ea.silv  understood  by  the  children,  and  then  the  substi- 
tution of  larger  numbers  or  different  names,  as  liarrels, 
sheep,  etc.,  is  easily  made.  M. 


For  the  Review  t 

Tbat  Speeinion  of  Analysis. 


It  ai)p(>ared  in  the  July  nuiiibor  of  the  Review,  over 
the  signature  "  Anon,"  and  was  the  analysis  of  the 
second  and  third  stanzas  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  as  given  hy 
"  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces."  "Anon  " 
a.sked  what  the  readers  of  the  RiiviKW  thought  of  it. 
As  no  answer  has  yet  apjieared  perhaps  min(^  may  l)e 
acceptable. 

In  my  opinion,  the  spicimen  is  open  to  several 
objections.  A  sentence  given  for  analysis  or  parsing 
should  not  be  changed  in  ft)rm  if  it  can  reasonably  l)e 
taken  as  it  stands;  and  if  any  change  or  addition  is 
necessary,   it  should   be   {Ur   lea.st  possible.      Othci  wise 


we  shall  be  dealing  with  a  different  sentence  from  the 
one  assigned.  Thus  to  alter  the  language  of  these  lines 
by  introducing  the  co-ordinate  complex  .sentence  "  but 
all  the  air  does  not  hold  a  solemn  stillness  where  the 
beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight,  etc.,"  is  to  make  too 
great  a  change. 

The  change  is  not  only  too  great,  bat  it  spoils  the 
sense.  The  solemn  stillness  is  in  all  the  air  (of  the 
place),  except  where  the  beetle  and  the  sheep  are,  and 
except  that  the  owl  is  hooting  occasionally  :  that  is 
the  thought  in  general.  But  to  say  that  .\ll  the  air 
does  not  hold  a  solemn  stillness  in  certain  places  is 
incorrect,  not  to  say  ridiculous.  It  is  like  turning  the 
sentence,  "The  whole  plain  is  flooded  except  where  the 
embankments  on  either  side  of  the  river  still  mark  out 
its  course,"  into  the  form,  "The  whole  plain  is  not 
flooded  where  the  embankments  .  .  .  mark  out  its 
course."     Any  one  can  see  the  absurd  error. 

Again,  in  this  analysis  the  construction  with  "  save  " 
(except),  though  completely  changed  in  the  second 
stanza,  is  retained  in  the  third.  To  be  consistent,  the 
analyst  should  have  made  it  read  thus:  And  all  the  air 
does  not  hold  a  solemn  stillness  in  that  the  moping  owl 
.      .     .     does  to  the  moon  complain,  etc. 

But  there  is  another  olijection  to  the  form  given.  If 
"Save  that  from  yonder,  etc.,"  is  "3  c',"  then  it  is 
subordinate  to  "c";  and  in  that  case  we  have  the 
following  nonsensical  proposition  :  "  But  all  the  air  does 
not  hold  a  solemn  stillness  save  that  the  moping  owl 
does  to  the  moon  complain." 

Another  mistake  in  this  remarkable  specimen  is  seen 
where  the  first  two  lines  of  the  third  stanza  are  marked 
"adv.  of  reason."  If  this  were  correct,  then  in  the 
sentence,  "  They  all  thought  it  wrong  except  Mr.  P.," 
the  words  "except  Mt:  P."  would  be  adverbial  of 
reason. 

The  more  correct  general  analysis  would  be  as  follows: 

A.  (Prin.,  coord,  with  B)     Now   fades     .... 

sight. 

B.  (Prin.,  co-ord.  with  A)  [.\nd]  all  theair     .      .      . 

holds. 
1     li".      (Subord.,  attr.  to  "all  theair.'')     Save  where 

the  beetle      .      .      flight 
2hi.  do.  [.\nd]  save  where  drowsy      . 

folds. 
:]  1,1  do.  [and]  save  that,  from   yonder 

complain  of  such. 
b=.   (Subord.,  attr.  to   "Such  persons")     as  [  =  who] 

molest  her     .      .     solitary  reign. 

It  may  perhaps  be  left  an  open  question,  whether 
"  all  the  air "  'is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject,  and  "  a 
solemn  stillness"  as  th.'  oliject  of  the  verb  "holds,"  or 
nc  riTna.  o^non. 
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Kigrht  Reverend  Neil  McNeil,   1>.  !>.,  Ph.  D. 

Roman   Cai'iiomc    Hisimi'  ok  Nki.oi'oi.is   and    Vicak 
Arosi'oi.ic  OK  St.  Ueohge's,  \Vk8T  Coast  oi' 

NEWFOI'NIILANI). 


Bishop  McNeil  was  boi'n  at  Hillshoiough,  in  the 
Parish  of  Mabou,  Inverness  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
November  21st,  1851.  His  parents,  both  of  whom  are 
dead,  were  Malcolm  McNeil,  Esquire,  of  Hillsborough, 
and  Ellen,  eldest  sister  of  Honorable  Mr.  Justice 
Meagher,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia.  On 
his  paternal  side  he  was  descended  from  Roderick 
McNeil,  a  native  of  Barra,  Scotland,  and  on  the  maternal 
side  from  Daniel  Meaglier.  a  native  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
both  of  whom  settled  in  the  Parish  of  Mabou  early  in 
the  present  century. 

Bishop  McNeil  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
Hillsborough  school.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  entered 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  at  Antigonish,  N.  S.  In 
1873  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
Rome,  where  he  studied  for  six  years  and  a  half.  After 
a  distinguished  career  there,  he  was  ordained  priest  on 
April  12th,  1879,  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran 
by  the  late  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  both  philosophy 
and  divinity.  He  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  the 
University  of  Marseilles,  France,  devoting  special  atten- 
tion to  astronomy  and  higher  mathematics.  He  returned 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  1880  and  joined  the  teaching  staff  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  of  which  institution  he 
was  also  vice-rector.  In  1881  he  became  editor  of  the 
Aurora  newspaper.  In  1884  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  College.  In  1891  he. was  appointed 
parish  priest  at  West  Arichat,  and  a  year  later  was 
transferred    to    Descousse.      He   was   promoted    to    the 


episco]>atc  in  September,  1 895,  and  consecrated  at  St. 
Ninian's  Cathedral,  .Snligonisli,  on  OrlnbiM-  "_'()tli,  nf  the 
same  year. 

Bishop  McNeil  has  been  identilieil  with  edueation  in 
Nova  Scotia  for  fifteen  years,  and  during  all  that  time 
he  was  an  influential  factor  in  its  progi'ess.  As  rector 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  and  principal  of  Antigo- 
nish County  Academy,  he  revolutionized  education  in 
the  eastern  counties,  pai'ticularly  in  Antigonish.  The 
fine  college  buildings  there  are  a  monument  to  his  energy 
and  self-sacrifice.  As  a  member  of  tlie  committee  on 
the  course  of  study,  and  as  a  provincial  examiner,  lie 
assisted  to  elevate  the  standard  of  high  school  education 
in  the  province. 

He  won  the  highest  esteem  of  his  educaticmal  co- 
laborers  in  the  various  educational  spheres  in  wliich  he 
was  engaged  by  the  clevei-ness  of  his  views,  his  force  of 
charactei-,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  manner.  Profoundly 
pious  and  sincere,  most  tolerant  and  generously  cultured, 
we  predict  for  him  yet  higher  honors  in  his  Master's 
service,  while  we  regret  the  loss  to  his  native  province 
of  his  geneious  labors. 


For  the  Review.] 

Some  Nova  Scotia  Schools. 


Recently  we  had  tlie  pleasure  of  visiting  some  of  the 
schools  of  Antigonish,  New  Glasgow  and  Pictou.  In 
Antigonish  there  are,  besides  the  college  and  the 
academy,  two  common  schools,  with  three  departments 
in  each.  The  grades  in  each  of  these  schools  are  about 
the  same.  Mr.  Patton  has  charge  of  one  and  Mr.  Sum- 
mers of  the  other.  There  are  also  three  departments 
for  girls  in  charge  of  Sister  Margaret,  of  the  congr-ega- 
tion  of  Notre  Dame.  Here  the  most  of  the  work  is 
academic,  and  the  pupils  have  the  advantage  of  lecturers 
from  the  college.  Tlie  majority  of  the  young  ladies  in 
the  senior  class  take  Latin  as  one  of  their  studies, 
although  it  is  an  optional  subject.  Everywhere  there 
were  evidences  of  thorough  drill,  of  neatness,  and  of 
good  order. 

A  large  wing  has  been  added  to  the  college  recently. 
Standing,  as  the  college  does,  on  a  commanding  and 
beautiful  site,  it  is  now  a-  most  imposing  structure. 
Adjacent  are  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Casket. 
Here  we  found  Mr.  J.  A.  Wall,  now  a  lawyer  and  a 
brother  editor,  but  the  .same  as  when  we  last  knew  him, 
as  logical  and  as  accurate  as  when  he  labored  to  make 
the  boys  of  St.  Mary's  school  comprehend  the  definition 
of  "word"  as  given  in  our  text-book  on  gi-ammar. 

At  New  Glasgow  we  found  one  of  the  finest  school 
buildings  in  the  province.  We  admired  particularly  its 
finish,  it'  modern  laboratory,  and   its  .system  of  heating 
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aiiil  M'litihitinii.  Its  liiu'ii  sfliodl  dr;i\\  s  |iii]iils  from  a 
ciinstitiiency  (iiicluflinj;  tlic  villages  inimoiliatoly  around) 
of  12,000  people.  It  is  tlierefore  destined  to  take  a 
high  position.  As  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
manufacturing  cominunitv,  might  it  not  be  well  for 
this  high  school  to  turn  its  attention  in  tiie  direction  of 
technical  training  and  leaM'  the  higher  scholastic  work 
to  Pictou  academy,  which  is  now  so  accessil)le  hj'  train. 
A  well-ecjuipped  laboratory  and  a  good  manual  training 
school,  including  the  modified  Sloyd,  forge  work,  wood 
and  iron  turning,  and  industrial  drawing  and  designing, 
would  help  to  gi^•e  and  retain  to  New  Glasgow  its 
supremacy  as  the  manufacturing  centre  of  Nova  Scotia. 
We  were  too  late  foi-  the  high  school  classes,  but  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  liear  Principal  Soloan  discourse 
German,  with  a  small  class,  about  as  fluently  as  if  he 
were  a  native  of  Vaterlaiid.  An  eighth  grade  class 
taught  by  Mr.  ^IcKenzie  showed  remarkable  proficiency 
in  English  grammar.  The  discipline  was  perfect.  The 
Smead  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  is  in  operation 
in  this  school  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 

Early  on  Friday  morning  we  visited  Pictou  academy 
and  spent  a  very  pleasant  forenoon  with  its  teachers 
and  pupils.  Mr.  Moore,  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie,  con- 
ducted a  clas.s  in  zoology.  His  pupils  dissected  an 
earthworm,  and  they  did  it  very  neatly.  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  in  his  botanical  knowledge  of  Pictou  county  has 
no  equal,  gave  a  lesson  on  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
lower  plants,  using  microscopes  in  his  demonstrations. 
We  doubt  whether  such  excellent  laboratory  work  in 
biology  can  be  duplicated  in  any  college  in  the  province. 
While  the  colleges  give  so  little  attention  to  this  vital 
subject,  Pictou  academy  is  perhaps  justified  in  continu- 
ing to  do  Grade  A  work.  Other  academies  are  relega- 
ting this  grade  to  the  colleges,  but  here  we  have  a  most 
interesting  class  of  twenty-two  in  the  fourth  year.  We 
found  laboratory  methods  also  in  use  in  English  com- 
position as  taught  by  Mr.  Oliver,  and  Latin  as  taught 
by  Principal  McLellan.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  and  the  earnestness  of  the 
pupils.  In  1894  the  academj'  obtained  the  high  per- 
centage of  tifty  of  all  grades  applied  for.  We  do  not 
yet  know  the  results  for  1890,  but  we  venture  to  predict 
a  still  higher  percentage  for  1896. 

How  changed  the  scene  on  Saturday  morning, — the 
academy  building  in  iishes,  the  teacheis  worn  out  with 
their  elibrts  to  save  the  collections, —  and  the  pupils, 
some  of  them,  in  tears  !  At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  the 
building  wius  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed. 

Another  and  much  tiiu-i-  Imilding,  with  ail  the  modern 
improvements,  will  rise  on  the  same  site.  In  the  mean- 
time, though  lal)oring  under  gi-eat  disadvantages,  the 
cliusses  will  be  continued  in  temporary  cjuarters. 

Halifax.  N.  S. 


Unsri-iuled    School  AVork, 


[Read  l)erore  the  Westmorland  County,   N.  B  ,  Teachers'  Institute  by 
Mi.w  H.  Willis.] 

It  needs  but  a  glance  fi-om  even  a  careless  outside  obser- 
ver, to  see  th.at  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded 
school  is  necessarily  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  graded  school  teacher,  arduous  as  that  is  and  ever 
must  be. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  ditiiculty  of 
the  work,  is  the  great  number  and  variety  of  exercises 
rec|uired  for  seat  work, — exercises  which  must  have 
some  definite  and  imjiort ant  object  in  view,  necessitating 
earnest  forethought  and  careful  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  revision  and  correction.  To 
keep  the  children  busy,  and  even  in  a  measure  profitablj' 
employed,  is  not  in  itself  an  altogether  ea*;y  matter.  But 
the  problem  is  a  more  difficult  one  than  that;  it  is  (as  I 
view  it)  how  this  seat  work  may  carry  on  the  work 
begun  by  oral  instruction,  and  not  only  carry  it  on,  but 
have  in  it  that  element  which  shall  lead  the  child  to 
push  on  and  investigate  for  himself,  and  make  him, 
what  he  of  necessity  must  or  ought  to  be,  at  least  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  his  own  instructor.  Indeed 
if  we  accomplish  nothing  further  than  to  teach  a  child 
how  to  study  make  a  student  of  him — we  have  done 
more  for  liim  than  yeais  of  personal  instruction  and 
pouring  in  of  knowledge  coilld  ever  effect.  But,  added 
to  this  difiiculty  of  seat  work,  we  have  so  many  classes 
that  must  come  under  direct  instruction — in.struction 
that  must  be  of  as  concise  and  far  reaching  a  character  as 
possible,  as  the  time  is  short  and  precious  where  the 
classes  are  many  and  various — and,  even  then,  the  class 
in  hand  cannot  always  have  undivided  attention,  for 
those  at  their  seats  often  require  a  vigilant  oversight. 

When  we  ungraded  school  teachers  visit  the  graded 
schools  and  observe  the  finished  work,  how  apt 
we  are  to  grow  discouraged  and  faint-hearted  at  the 
thought  of  the  seeming  uselessness  of  attempting  the 
.herculean  task  of  l)ringing  the  ungraded  school  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  graded  school  in  every  particular. 
I  would  here  enter  a  )ilea  on  behalf  of  the  ungraded 
school  teachers,  whose  work  when  viewed  sujierficially, 
seems  rather  to  call  for  severest  criticism,  than  the 
sympathy  and  praLse  which  it  not  infrequently  merits. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  that  while  graded  school  teachers 
become  or  are  in  a  measure  specialists,  we  must  cover 
the  whole  ground.  And  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that 
when  ungraded  .school  pupils  go  up  for  matriculation, 
they  (U>  butter  work  than  tho.sc  from  the  graded  schools. 
Perhaps  we  have  heard  no  sentiment  so  often  expressed  as, 
"  No  two  faces  are  alike,  '  neither  aie  there  two  persons 
constituted  alike,  yet  if  the  graded  school    teacher  be 
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not  watchful  he  is  apt  to  losp  sight  of  tliis  voi-y  import- 
ant fact,  and  vainly  try  to  mould  and  turn  them  out,  so 
to  speak,   alike.      Now,  we  all  know,  that    what  is  easy 
for  one  child,  is  exceptionally  hard   for  another.      For 
instance,  one  cliild  may  be  bright  in   arithmetic  and  a 
a    pupil    at    his    side  find  it   impossible    to  make    any 
advancement  ;  yet  children  are  often  kept  back  for  one 
or  two  subjects  for  which  they  have  no  aptitude  and  so 
lose  the  chance  of  development  where  they  may  have 
real   talent.      "  The    school   was  made  for  the    scholar, 
not    the    scholar  for  the  school,"  is  a  truism.      While 
there  is  no  system   of  teaching  under  the   sun  (jcrfect, 
there  is  none  that  has  a  right  to  have  laws  or  rules  so 
unbending    as     to     have    no  opportunity    for    the    full 
development    of    the  individuality  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.      In  the  ungraded  school  both  teacher  and  pupil 
have  fuller  opportunities  for  this  development,  because 
the  pupil  is  necessarily  left  much  more  to  the  exercise 
of  his  own  tastes,  and  the  teacher  to  her  own  discretion. 
This  leads  me  to  the  troublesome  question  of  grading 
or  classifying  in  ungraded  schools.      I  would  not  have 
you   think   I   undervalue  any  subject  on  the  course  of 
instruction.      I  hope  I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  each. 
But  here  a  difficulty  arises  in  our  grading  system.      A 
child  is  not  up  to  the  standard  in  one  or  more  subjects 
and  perhaps  beyond  it  in  others.      Now,  what  is  to  be 
donel     It  would  appear  he  ought  not  to  go  on,   and 
really,  he  ought  not  to  stay  behind.      I,  for  one,  fail  to 
see  the  benefit  of  keeping  a  pupil  back  because  he  is 
behind  in  one  or  even   two  subjects,    for  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  all  pupils  to  be  eciually  advanced  in  all 
subjects. 

Take  arithmetic,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most 
backward  subject  in  country  schools.  I  have  found 
while  some  children  with  a  given  amount  of  explanation 
and  instruction  could  recognize  the  principles  involved, 
and  understand  the  operations  thereon,  and  do  good 
work  :  others,  with  double,  yes,  ten  times  the  amount  of 
help  fail  to  grasp  it  at  all  intelli^jently.  The  fault  is, 
apparently,  not  in  the  teacher,  nor,  truly,  is  it  in  th(> 
child,  for  1  believe  mental  deficiencies  are  as  nnich 
inherited  as  physical  infiimities.  Therefore,  while 
striving  to  develop  in  every  department,  I  would 
advocate  special  aid  where  the  child  has  natural  ability. 
To  economize  our  time  we  must  have  as  few  classes  as 
possible,  and  yet  to  follow  no  definite  rule  in  grading  our 
school  would  result  in  an  increased  number  of  classes 
and  complicatipns  generally.  And  yet  where  are  we  to 
draw  the  line  ;  for  draw  it  we  must,  and  follow  the 
prescribed  system  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter,  we  must. 
The  teachers  who  preceded  me  in  the  schools  in  which 
I  have  taught,  have  apparently  wrestled  with   the  same 


difficulty,  for  I  have  found  children  reading  in  the  fifth 
book  who  could  scarcely  work  long  division,  much  less 
solve  simple  little  problems  involving  the  fundamental 
rules.  T  am  sure  T  speak  for  at  least  the  inexperienced 
ungiadcd  school  teacher,  when  I  say  we  would  like  all 
the  light  and  assistance  that  this  institute  can  possibly 
give,  to  help  us  to  see  tlie  best  possible  classification 
under  the  present  system. 

Arithmetic    is  one  of  the  principal    subjects    to    be 
considered   in   classifying,   and   it  is  a   subject  which  is 
lamental)ly  behind  in  ungraded  schools  (at  least  I    have 
found  it  so).      There  appears  to  be  too  much  mechanical 
work.      Perhaps  lack   of  sutticient  time  has  led  to  this 
result,   but  it  is  to  be  regretted.      For  what  value  is  it 
to  a  child   to  know   that  9  times  6  are  .54,  if  he  cannot 
apply  it  and  tell  you  what  91bs.  of  sugar  would  cost  at 
6  cents  a  lb.?     It  seems  very  slow  work  sometimes,  this 
process  of  leading  a  child   to  think  and  reason  for  him- 
self,   and  I  am    afraid   with   the  pressure  of    work  we 
hurry,  and  thus  defeat  the  wished-for   result,  by  doing 
too  much  of  the  work  ourselves.       I  am  afraid  also  that 
even  our  practical  work  lias  not  enough   variety.      We 
do  not  supplement  our  text-book  enough  with  original 
devices  and  questions  to  develop  their  reasoning  powers 
to  the  extent  possible,  for  even  so-called  practical  ques- 
tions oftentimes  become  merely    mechanical  ones  from 
too    intimate    acquaintance.      I  think,   perhaps,   if    our 
primer    and    junior    classes     received     more     attention 
in    this    regard,    there    would    be    less    trouble  in    the 
advanced  grades.      Composition  is    another  subject    to 
which  I  should  like  to  refer.      It  i.i  a  subject  to  which 
we  can  scarcely  attach  too  much  importance,  for,  taken 
in  its  full  signification,  it  means  broad  culture.      It  is 
a  very  practical  subject,  for  it  includes  so  many  depart- 
ments of   the   work,   from  its  mechanical   arrangement 
and  execution  to  tlie  subject  matter  under  consideration. 
Language  lessons  or  oral  composition  should  begin  with 
the  first  day  of  school,  and  should  assume  written  shape 
as    soon    as    practicable.       This     work    should    become 
more    com])rehensive  ■  as     the    child    advances    in    the 
c-rades.      To   be  able  to  express  one's  thoughts  clearly, 
correctly,  and  in  the  best  iiossilile  taste,  either  verbally 
or  in   writing,   is  an  art  only  to  be  acquired,  in  most 
cases,   by  constant  practice  and  persistent  eilbrt,   both 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  child.      It  is  strange  but 
none    the    less    true,    that    despite    the    fact    that    the 
parents  complain  that  our  work  is  not  practical  (-nough, 
and,   that,   while  all  are  agreed,   that  there  is  nothing 
more  useful  to  the  inqiil   than  tliat  he  be  an  adept  as  a 
letter  writer,    we  find   that    our    pupils    fail    to    bring 
composition  required  as  home  work,   giving  as  a  reason 
that   their   parents  do   not.  see   the    good    of    it.      Who 
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among    us    is   strong    enough    to    help    educate    public 
sentiment  on  tliis  and  many  other  points. 

It  is  jileasant  of  course  to  have  our  school  well 
spoken  of  as  orderly,  well  classified,  proficient,  etc., 
liutlet  us  not  forget,  that  after  all  the  chief  aim  is  to 
strive  to  train  our  pupils  to  be  useful,  thoughtful  men 
and  women.  One  of  the  chief  works  of  the  teacher  is 
to  train  a  child  in  character  building,  for  this  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  child's  school  work  and  the  teacher 
who  fails  to  recognize  this  fact  and  act  upon  it,  fails  in 
making  her  work  a  succe.s.s  to  a  great  extent.  In 
summing  up  let  me  .say  that  I  believe  as  a  class,  we 
teachers  belittle  our  own  profession.  We  often  com 
plain  that  our  work  is  not  valued  more  highh\  It  is 
because  we  set  out  with  the  false  notion  that  we  can  be 
paid  for  service  rendered.  No  true  teacher  can  ever  be 
paid  in  money  for  work  done  iu  fulfilment  of  high  ideal. 
"  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him."  When  the  teacher  of  the  country 
school  enters  the  school-room  each  morning  and  encount- 
ers there  ditticulties  unknown  to  many  of  her  colleagues 
of  the  graded  schools,  often  because  the  home  life  of 
the  child  is  not  a  healthy  one,  let  her  not  be  discouraged 
if  her  ideal  of  the  true  result  of  her  work  be  not  the 
large  account  at  the  savings  bank  for  herself,  nor  the 
mere  acquisition  of  book  knowledge  for  her  pupils.  She 
will  see  in  the  children  before  her,  those  whom  .she  has 
led  to  breathe  a  purer  air  and  see  a  Iji-oader  vi(!w,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  she  may  not  stand  high  with 
inspectors  and  trustees,  she  will  feel  in  her  own  glad 
thought,  that  God  will  look  on  her  work  and  say,  "  It 
is  very  good."  To  the  parents  of  the  children  she  may 
flo  much  to  uslier  in  the  daj-  of  the  larger  heart  and  the 
kindlier  hand  ;  and  manj'  are  the  records  of  teachers, 
who  with  their  wider  .sympathies,  have  done  indeed 
among  their  employers  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 

But  there  will   be  many  say,  this  is  all  unpractical ; 
we  wear  out  body  and  l)rain  and   we  have  grievances  to 
be  redressed.      So  we  have,   but  let  us  not  forget  that 
much  rests  with  ourselves.      When  we  go  to  work  again 
and  the  glow  of  enthusia.sm  gained  by  seeing  each  other 
dies,  we  wake  as  from  a  dream  to  the  fact  that  : 
"Only  in  dreams  is  the  ladder  thrown 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  topmost  skies, 
Hut  the  dream  de]>arls  and  tiie  vision  tlies. 
And  man  awakes  on  his  pillow  of  .stone." 
The  hard  reality  lies  before  us,  but  we  go  with  fpiick- 
er  step  and  lighter  heart  if  we  think  more  of  the  real 
usefulness  of  the  life   tr)   which   it  has  pleased   (!o(l  to 
call   us,   and  less  of  tiie   many  diliiculties   which   often 
extort  the  ci'}',  "  Wherein   lies  the  good." 

"No  stream  from  its  source. 

Flows  seaward,  how  lonely  soever  its  cour.se, 

But  what  some  land  is  gladdened  ; 

No  star  ever  rose  or  set, 

Without  influence  somewhere." 
No   life  can   be   pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its 
stiife,and  Al.l.  life  notbe  made  purei-  and  stionger  thereby. 


Nova  Scotia  Provincial  Educational  Association. 

The  most  interesting  and  most  important  educational 
event  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  last  year  or  two  was  the 
assembling  of  two  hundred  and  fiftj'  teachers  at  Truro 
to  discu.ss  the  various  changes  made  since  1892  and  the 
fundamental  educational  principles  which  seem  for  the 
time  being  to  prevail  among  our  educationists.  The 
meetings  extended  over  three  bu.sy  days  —the  16th,  17th 
and  18th  of  October.  There  were  three  sessions  each 
da}',  during  which  papers  were  read  and  discussed  and 
much  business  transacted. 

At  the  opening  session  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion was  presented  with  an  address  and  a  handsome 
gold-headed  cane. 

In  his  opening  address  he  referred  to  the  various 
criticisms  that  had  been  made  upon  his  administration, 
but  he  showed  how  they  could  easily  be  made  to  answer 
each  other.  He  referred  with  pride  to  the  increasing 
interest  in  education,  as  shown  by  the  very  largely  in- 
creased expenditure  for  school  buildings  and  teachers' 
salaries.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  improve 
teachers  professionall}-  would  naturally  disturb  some  of 
them,  but  the  general  effect  proved  that  the  stimulus 
was  much  needed  and  most  wholesome. 

Principal  Miller,  of  Dartmouth,  made  a  very  able  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  reformatory  in 
which  incorrigible  children  now  on  the  road  to  ruin 
might  have  all  the  benefits  of  a  good  home  and  thus  be 
saved  to  society,  and  at  less  expense  than  they  would 
be  to  the  state  if  left  to  become  criminals.  The  super- 
intendent and  inspectors  were  requested  by  the  As.so- 
ciation  to  collect  information  as  to  the  need,  benefit, 
and  best  mode  of  conducting  such  an  institution. 

Prof.  Lanos,  of  Halifax  Academy,  read  a  lengthy 
paper  on  the  teaching  of  French,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended (<i)  reading  with  correct  pronunciation,  (l>) 
translation,  (c)  grammai'  confined  to  the  passages  trans- 
lated, (d)  grammar  review  of  paradigms  and  exceptions, 
(e)  convei-sation  on  passages  read.  He  thought  it  most 
desirable  for  the  Acadians  to  ma.ster  English,  but  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  could  be  more  easily 
done  by  having  them  first  learn  French  well.  This 
opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  A.s.sociation,  though  many 
seemed  to  doubt  its  correctness.  Father  Parkei'  spoke 
most  eloquently  in  favor  of  having  authorized  French 
books  at  least  in  reading  and  grammar.  It  was  a  novel 
and  ple<a.sing  feature  of  this  Association  that  Prof.  Lanos 
read  his  paper  in  the  French  language. 

Inspector  Roscoe  demonstrated  the  Ijenefits  of  insti- 
tutes to  teachers.  He  \\ould  have  the  province  divided 
into  thirty-six  sections.  In  each  of  these  an  expert, 
a.ssisted    l)y  the   best  local    teachers,  would   conduct  an 
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institute  for  one  week,  with  compulsory  attondance  for 
untrained  teachers.  Inspeitor  Mor.se  followed  showinj; 
liiiw  nmrli  "food  had  heen  iloiie  by  the  institutes  in  liis 
own  district.  The  Associatinn  jia.s.seil  a  resolution  call- 
ing the  attention  of  all  inspectors  io  tiiis  important 
subject. 

Dr.  Hall  dealt  with  the  1  lerhartian  principles  of  con- 
centration. All  subjects  of  knowledge  are  so  related 
that  any  one  of  them  can  be  neither  etticiently  nor 
economically  taught  if  its  relations  to  other  subjects  are 
not  constantly  kept  in  view.  Attention  to  this  princi- 
ple would  .solve  the  ditficulties  arising  from  multiplicity 
of  subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  The  new  and  all- 
important  science  for  the  teacher  is  that  of  child- 
study. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  was  ablj*  handled  by 
Mr.  Nelson  H.  tiardner,  of  the  Halifax  Manual  Train- 
ins  School.  Mr.  Gardner's  maiden  eflbrt  showed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  modesty,  good  sense,  and  a  pleasing 
speaker.  He  advocated  manual  training  as  a  discii>lin- 
ary  study  of  special  value —  broader  in  its  effects  than 
other  studies  and  supplementing  them  where  thej'  were 
weak. 

The  public  meeting  in  the  evening  was  very  largely 
attended.  Dr.  Forrest,  the  first  speaker,  found  that 
each  year  brought  to  the  colleges  a  higher-  giade  of 
students.  He  would  simplify  the  course  of  study  and 
improve  the  text-books,  especially  by  reducing  their 
bulk-.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  ability  of  the  leading  teachers  —  of  the  teachers  as 
a  body. 

He  was  followed  by  Father  Parker,  who  claimed  that 
he  represented  an  important  factor  in  our  civilization — 
the  Acadian-French.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
consideration  shown  to  them  by  the  Association.  His 
fine  voice  and  stirring  eloquence  gained  the  favor  of  the 
audience  even  when  he  asked  for  his  clients  suchspecial 
privileges  as  that  of  French  text-books  as  the  readiest 
means  of  emancipating  them  from  the  patois  which  is 
now  so  disadvantageous  to  them. 

President  Allison,  ex-Su)ierintendent  of  Education, 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  former  constituency.  His 
own  experience  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the 
province  enabled  him  to  speak  authoritatively  and 
approvingly  of  the  recent  changes  which  showed  that  the 
teachers  and  pupils  had  no  better  friend  than  his 
successor. 

Dr.  Chisholm,- while  looking  upon  the  course  of  study 
as  a  necessary  compromise  of  conflicting  opinions,  yet 
expressed  his  full  sympathy  with  the  public  school  .sys- 
tem of  which  he  was  himself  a  pi-oduct.  He  is  a  clear, 
logical  and  convincing  speaker. 


Premier  Fielding  pointed  with  ]iride  to  the  platform 
representing  every  class  ami  need  in  Nova  Scotia 
workiiii,'  in  the  educational  field  wiiji  ihc  uluiost  har- 
mony an  object-lesson  to  every  other  province.  .'\s 
a  public  man  he  heard  various  criticisms  on  the  school 
system,  liut  he  usually  found  that  they  effectually 
neutralized  each  other.  lie  \voul<l  like  to  have  more 
attention  paid  to  civics  so  that  (he  pupils  might  know 
theii'  own  country  better  and  have  more  faith  in  it. 

One  of  the  speakers  j>aid  a  most  fitting  ti'ibule  to  the 
modesty,  moral  worth  and  efficiency  of  the  late  Inspector 
Condon,  who.se  stiiking  form  and  liaiiiuuiy  producing 
tendencies  were  so  much  missed. 

Thtr  principal  paper  of  the  seconii  day  was  that  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Fdueation.  It  was  an  elaboiate 
defence  of  the  modern  bioadened  curriculum  which  was 
shown  to  be  more  natural  and  better  adapted  to  modern 
conditions  than  the  t)ld,  and  thei'efore  when  properly 
taught  more  easily  assimilated.  The  acipiisition  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  science  which  brings  the  pupil 
into  harmonj'  with  his  environment  is,  under  the  intel- 
ligent teacher,  a  stimulating  and  recreative  rather  than 
an  exhaustive  study.  A  natural  system  of  all-round 
practical  studies  produce  a  much  healthier  de\'eloiiment 
of  the  whole  man  than  can  be  obtained  under  the 
partial,  artificial  system  now  happily  passing  away  as 
fast  as  trained  teachers  are  coming  in. 

Before  a  pupil  is  asked  to  make  a  choice  of  his  life 
vocation  he  has  a  right  to  be  allowed  to  look  upon  the 
horizon  of  knowledge  from  all  sides  so  that  he  may  be 
enal)led  for  his  specialized  studies  to  turn  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  his  genius  from  its  wider  outlook  may 
find  the  best  conditions  for  its  successful  exercises. 
Other  countries  are  pirogressing  in  the  same  direction. 
Nova  Scotia  must  not  take  a  second  place.  In  some 
respects  she  has  anticipated  the  most  progressive. 

The  multiplicity  of  subjects  in  the  course  of  study 
seems  formidable  but  it  does  not  represent  more  work 
where  correlation  and  concentration  of  studies  are 
propterly  understood. 

Dr.  Chisholm  considered  that  the  course  of  study  was 
a  lasting  monument  to  the  skill  of  those  who  had 
framed  it.  He  empihasized  the  desirability  of  having  a 
course  that  would  develop  mental  power  rather  than  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge.  The  classics  had  for  centuries 
been  proved  to  be  the  most  potent  factor  in  human 
culture  and  should  therefore  hold  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  curriculum. 

Principal  Calkin  held  that  specialization  of  studies 
should  not  begin  until  the  college  is  reacluid  -  although 
local  environment  might  lie  allowed  to  have  its  influence. 
No  one  subject  is  proiierly  understood  unless  seen  in  its 
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reliitions.  The  teachfi-  iind  not  the  subject  tauglit  is 
the  chief  factor  in  developing  nieiitiil  prower.  The 
written  examination  system,  though  not  the  best  test  of 
the  ]>upils'  acquirements,  is  yet  ovt  r  a  large  area  the 
only  practicable  test. 

Admirable  papers  were  read  liy  Miss  Smith  i>n  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  as  develop'd  bv  drawing,  liv  Miss 
King  showing  that  Tonic  .Sol-fa  is  the  best  musical 
notation  foi-  popular  use,  and  by  Miss  Patterson  showing 
that  kindcrgaiten  j)rinciples  underlie  and  vitalize  all 
teaching  worthy  of  the  name. 

Prof.  Haley,  of  Acadia  College,  read  a  paper  on 
Science  before  the  high  school  section.  By  the  stud}- 
of  science  we  acquire  that  mental  attitude  that  enables 
us  to  discover  and  accept  truth  and  to  detect  error. 
Our  senses  are  developed,  our  powers  of  observation 
increased.  We  learn  to  reason  inductively,  to  collect 
facts  and  to  generalize.  In  short  we  cultivate  the 
mental  processes  most  used  and  most  serviceable  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  all  this  while  we  are  storing  our 
minds  with  u.seful  knowledge  and  training  a  rational 
memory — not  a  memory  of  mere  words. 

Professor  ^tacdonald  having  collected  opinions  of 
forty-five  leading  educationists,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  academy  teacher  of  the  future  should  be  a 
college  graduate  with  a  minimum  of  two  or  three  year.s' 
experience  and  a  normal  school  training.  He  would 
then  conmiand  the  respect  of  the  school  boards  and  be 
largely  consulted  by  them. 

A  valuable  discussion  on  the  benefits  and  methods  of 
nature  .studies  was  introduced  by  Principal  Campbell. 
The  child  should  study  things,  not  itames.  Teachers 
should  not  be  mere  lesson  hearers.  They  should  not 
use  text-books  in  their  recitations.  Classes  should  he 
led  out  sometimes  into  the  fields  that  they  may  get 
clear  fundamental  conceptions  as  a  basis  for  a  construc- 
tive imagination. 

The  only  school  commissioner  of  the  province  v.ho 
availed  himself  of  the  new  regulations  admitting  the 
laity  into  the  councils  of  the  teaching  profession,  was 
Mr.  McKerron,  of  Halifax.  Throughout  the  various 
sessions  he  contributed  hugely  to  the  success  of  the 
discu.s.sion.s.  In  describing  the  ideal  product  of  the 
common  schools,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  teaching 
of  independent  thought  in  place  of  memory  and  cram, 
iqiou  accuracy,  but  especially  upon  the  teaching  of 
morals. 

He  w;is  followed  bj-  Principal  Lay  in  a  paper  so  rich 
and  racy  that  we  must  give  our  readers  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  it  entire,  as  it  defies  condensation. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Murray  showed  that  the  nature  of  the 
vhild's   moral   development    depended   largely   upon    his 


environment.  Let  tlii^,  therefore,  be  controlled  so  that 
the  child  in  his  earliest  years  at  least  may  see  and  hear 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  good  and  the  true  and  the 
beautifid.  In  the  school-room  if  not  elsewhere  the 
teacher  has  control  of  this  matter.  The  school  is  society 
in  miniature.  Text-books  on  morals  are  not  effective. 
Ideas  of  morality  should  be  conveyed  through  stories, 
biogi-aphies  and  histories,  which  inspiie  to  right  and 
nolile  action.  But  above  all  the  teacher  must  always 
and  everywhere  be  the  living  example  of  all  that  he 
would  inculcate. 

On  the  score  of  morality  Ins{)ector  Maclellan  made 
a  strong  plea  for  handsome  school-rooms  and  well-kept 
school-grounds.  He  piw'ed  by  exami)les  that  rude 
cnildren  become  polite  and  considerate,  simply  as  the 
result  of  improved  surroundings. 

Inspector  Craig's  ideal  "  Teacliers'  Paper  "  was  very 
well  conceived  and  very  suggestive  to  the  editors  of 
the  Educational  Revikw.  To  a  great  extent  this 
happy  picture  might  lie  realized  if  teachers  generally 
took  the  Review,  paid  for  it  regularly  and  made  it  the 
medium  for  giving  as  well  as  receiving  professional 
in.struction  and  educational  news. 

Principal  O'Hearn  outlined  the  plans  of  superannua- 
tion adopted  elsewhere  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  formulate 
a  scheme  applicable  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  tlie  teachers  should,  with  the 
a.ssistance  of  the  govennnent,  provide  a  superannua- 
tion fund. 

The  above  outline  of  the  doings  of  the  Provincial 
Educational  Association  of  Nova  Scotia  is  necessarih' 
brief.  No  previous  association  of  teachers  in  the 
jirovince  had  such  a  go(jil  attendance,  showed  so  much 
interest,  worked  in  such  harmony,  or  did  so  much  foi- 
education  as  this  one. 

The  papers  and  discussions  u]ion  them  will  be  jiub- 
lished  in  full  with  fine  portraits  of  as  uiany  as  |iossible 
of  the  chief  speakers. 


Teachers'  Associations. 


QUEE.V.S    .\N1)   SUNBURV,    N.    B. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Queens  and  Sunbury 
Counties  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Gagetown, 
October  3rd  and  -tth,  in  the  Grammar  School  Building. 

In  the  ab.sence  of  the  president,  Inspectoi  Bridges 
opened  the  first  session.  Twenty-seven  teachers  were 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  institute.  After  the  usual 
routine  business  the  institute  took  up  the  consideration 
of  a  pa])er  on  "  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature,"  by 
Miss  Lida  Palmer,  I!.  A.  Miss  Palmer  being  ab.sent, 
Inspector  Bridges  reail   the  paper.      It  created  a  lively 
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discussion,  UmI  1i\'  I>r.  Philip  Cox.  Tiiis  w:is  followril 
bv  ISIiss  Ncllit'  iM.  Tavloi's  five  niiiiutc  ]i,-i|icr  i'iititl<'<l 
'■  Lciul  tlic  Fujiii  to  Think  for  Himself,'  uliirh  was 
greatly  appreciated. 

The  second  session  was  opened  with  Miss  Hosshoroii.tjh's 
paper  on  "Physical  Culture  in  Schools."  This  pa])er 
was  well  received,  and  was  followed  hy  a  letiL;tliy 
di.seussion,  led  liy  In.spector  Bridges.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Maggs,  H.  A.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  fiiiportance  of 
Teaching  Current  Events."  This  created  an  animated 
discussion,  led  by  Miss  Edna  Heustis. 

At  the  third  session  a  paper  on  "(ieometry  "  was  to 
have  been  read,  but  the  author  of  tliis  paper  followed 
the  example  of  another  who  had  promised  a  paper  on 
"  Map-drawing,"  and  without  explanation  ab.sented 
himself  from  the  institute.  After  expressions  of  regret 
at  the  non-appearance  of  the  paper,  the  question  box 
was  passed  around  and  generously  filled.  An  interest- 
ing and  instructive  discussion  was  called  forth  by  the 
questions,  which  were  very  much  to  the  point.  Rev. 
McNeil  Lauchlan  was  present  at  this  session,  and  being 
called  upon  addressed  the  institute  very  ably.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Cox  for  his  able  assistance 
in  all  the  sessions.  He  participated  in  all  the  discussions, 
and  the  teachers  expressed  themselves  as  being  greatly 
benefited  by  the  wise  and  eloquent  addresses  of  one  so 
experienced  and  so  successful  in  educational  affairs. 

Despite  the  small  attendance  and  the  shortening  of 
the  programme,  through  the  neglect  of  certain  of  the 
teachers  to  fulfil  their  promises,  this  session  of  the 
institute  was  very  pleasant  and  profitable.  It  is  high 
time  the  teachers  of  Queens  and  Sunbury  had  begun  to 
awake  to  the  value  of  the  teachers'  institute.  The 
parishes  of  Cambridge,  Johnston,  Brunswick  and  Wick- 
ham  were  not  represented  at  all,  and  only  three  of  the 
parishes  in  Sunbury  sent  teachers.  The  executive 
committee  earnestly  urge  larger  attendance  for  next 
year.  The  committee  for  ensuing  year  is  :  H.  H. 
Bridges,  B.  A.,  President ;  Miss  Annie  Briggs,  Vice- 
President ;  A.  Bowman  Maggs,  B.  A.,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer ;  additional  members.  Miss  Annie  E.  Weston  and 
Miss  Janet  Rossborough.  The  institute  meets  again  at 
Gagetown,  September  17  and  11^,  189G. 

A.  B.  Magos,  Secretary. 


Westmorl.\>'d  County,  N.  B. 

Eighty-seven  teachers  attended  the  eighteenth  annua) 
meeting  of  the  Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Institute 
which  was  held  at  Port  Elgin  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
October  3rd  and  4th.  President  Geo.  J.  Oulton 
delivered  a  short  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  teachers  falling  into  ruts  and 


(if  licing  (ill)  really  to  follow  th(!  opinion  or  idea  of  .some 
Ic'.uling  mind  insU^ad  of  thinking  for  themselves.  Mr. 
C.  E.  I.iund,  of  Sackville,  then  took  up  the  subject  of 
"Mental  Arithmetic,"  and  by  the  aid  (if  seveial  of  his 
pupils  showed  how  the  svibji^cl  might  \>v  made  a  means 
of  recreation  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  th<^  pupils.  Very 
many  of  the  short  methixls  of  multiiilication  were  ex- 
plained. At  the  close  of  Mr.  Lund's  work  the  subject 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Wilbur,  O'Blenus,  Oulton  and 
Anderson,  Misses  Barton  and  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Gross. 

At  the  Thursday  afternoon  session  Mr.  W.  M.  Black, 
of  the  Male  Academy,  Sackville,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  "  Civics,"  which  was  spoken  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Messrs.  Downey,  R.  B.  Anderson  and  Wilbur. 
After  the  close  of  the  discu.ssion  Mr.  R.  Boyd  Anderson 
read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "  Text-Books  -  their 
use,"  which  was  spoken  to  by  the  President,  and  Messrs. 
Wilbur,  Allen  and  O'Blenus. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  at 
which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Oulton, 
Wilbur,  Revs.  J.  E.  Brown,  of  Moncton,  and  Thomas, 
of  Bay  Verte.  Some  choice  musical  selections  were 
given  by  the  musicians  of  Port  Elgin  aided  by  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Watts,  of  Moncton. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  the  membeis  of 
the  institute  made  their  way  to  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Moncton,  where  Mi-.  R.  Boyd  Anderson  and  others 
pointed  out  the  graves  of  those  of  the  garrison  wdio  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  during  the  year  following  its 
occupation  by  the  English.  Mr.  Anderson  then  read  a 
paper  giving  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort  by 
Col.  Winslow  and  of  the  events  following. 

After  returning  from  the  fort  an  excellent  j>aper  on 
"  Ungraded  Schools,"  was  read  by  Miss  H.  Willis. 
The  institute  was  so  pleased  with  the  paper  that  the 
executive  were  ordered  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Review.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Lund,  W.  And- 
erson, Wilbur,  and  others.  Mr.  F.  Allen,  of  Shediac 
Grammar  School,  then  read  a  paper  on  "Physics," 
which  was  spoken  to  by  Oulton,  Downey,  and  Wilbur. 

At  the  last  session  on  Friday,  the  institute  divided 
into  two  sections,  advanced  and  primary,  led  respec- 
tively by  Mr.  O'Blenus  and  Miss  Barton. 

The  primarj'  section  discussed  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Vertical  Writing.  While  the 
advanced  dealt  with  Home  Preparation  of  Lessons, 
Natural  Sciences,  etc. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  1S95  and  1896: 
Pi'e.sident,  Amos  O'Blenu.s,  Salisbury  ;  Viee-Pi-esident, 
Miss  J.  Moore,  Petitcodiac  ;  Secretaiy-Treasurer,  Frank 
Allen,  Shediac  ;  additional  members  of  executive,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Oulton,  Miss  Mary  Fawcett,  Moncton. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  institute  was  the  most  success- 
ful ever  held  in  the  county. 
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Note. — The  three  dots  near  the  end  of  the  first  line 
mean  that  the  terms  might  he    carried    on    infinitely. 

Thus  the    next    terms    would  he  -  .    --,  next    --  . 

9      5"  11      5 

and   so  on,   hut   these   terms   become  of  so   little   value 

that  they  may  he  neglected. 


SCHOOL   AND   COTXEOE. 

Tlie  Truro  Normal  School  Aluiuni  Association,  which 
held  no  meeting  for  four  or  fiveyear.s.  has  been  resuscita- 
tc^d,  with  Dr.  Hall  as  president  and  Prof.  McDonald  as 
secretary-treasurer.  Tli(>  next  meeting  will  be  lield  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Educational 
A.s.sociation.  Three  prizes  or  medals  will  be  given  for 
the  best  essays  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  in  our 
next  issue.  About  seventy-five  persons  were  enrolled 
as  members. 


J.  M.  —A  merchant  in  Toronto  purchased  a  draft  on 
New  York  for  §2660,  drawn  at  60  days,  paying  $2570.89. 
What  was  the  course  of  exchange  ] 

If  82600  gives  82570.89,  81  would  give  $.9665. 
The  bank  discount  of  this  would  be  8(. 9665  x  ^%K  x  ^1^^) 
=  $.010009.  Therefore  the  course  of  exchange  is 
$.9665 -(-$.010009  =  $.970509    .   .  .     $.0234   per  cent. 

$1 -$.9705  =  8.0234.  Therefore  the  di-scount  was 
$2.34%. 

G.  E.  S. — Two  cisterns  of  equal  dimensions  are  filled 
with  water,   and   the  taps  for  both   are  opened  at  the 
same  time.      If  the  water  in  one  will  run  out  in  5  hours 
and  that  in  the  other  in  4   hours,  find  when  one  cistern 
will  have  twice  as  much  water  in  it  as  the  other  has. 
Suppose  each  cask  to  contain  20  gallons. 
Then  the  first  would  lose  4  gals,  per  hour  and  the  second 
5  gallons. 
Therefore  20  -  ix  hours  =  twice  (20  -  5x  hours.) 
20  -  4.r  hours  =  40  -  \0x  hours 
20  =  Qx  hours 

3  J  =  number  of  hours  required. 
jv'oTE. — This  problem  is  algebraic  and  should   not  be 
found    in    a    book    on   arithmetic    unless    algebra    and 
arithmetic  are  treated   together  as  they  should  Ije  from 
the  7  th  or  8th  grades  up. 


"  Good  order  is  as  creditable  to  a  teacher  now  as 
ever,  but  there  is  a  difTcrence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  good  order."  The  stillness  of  death  is  not 
f'ood  order.  It  is  repressive  and  unnatural.  The  mili- 
tary precisif)ii  movement  is  not  necessarily  good  order. 
Good  order  is  that  quiet,  iniol)trusive,  natural  process  of 
setting  alioiit  work,  where  the  pupil  is  not  unduly  re- 
strained, yet  witti  her  freedom  does  not  become  idle,  inter- 
fere with  her  classmates,  nor  annoy  her  teacher.  S. 


At  the  recent  Provincial  Educational  Association  the 
various  districts  wcie  represented  as  follows:  No.  1, 
40  members;  No.  2,  (i ;  No.  3,  none;  No.  4,  7;  No.  5, 
38;  No.  6,  12;  No.  7,  7;  No.  8,  2;  No.  9,  80  and  No. 
10  by  58  ;  in  all  250  menilters.  The  counties  of  Pictou, 
Colchester,  Halifax,  Cumberland  and  Hants  were  well 
represented. 


Tlie  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Teachers'  Union  recently  formed  :  President,  Inspector 
Maclellan  ;  Vice-President,  Inspector  Craig  ;  Secretary, 
Piincipal  Kennedy ;  Executive  Committee,  Principal 
O'Hearn,  McKean  and  Lay,  Miss  N.  A.  Burgoyne  and 
Inspector  Morse.  The  union  is  fortunate  in  having  for 
its  first  president  a  man  who  is  full  of  sj'mpathj'  with 
the  object  in  view  and  a  man  who  was  by  profession  a 
lawyer  of  good  reputation.  Those  wishing  to  join  the 
union  or  wi-shing  information  regarding  it  should  write 
to  the  secretary,  W.  F.  Kennedy,  Principal  of  Halifax 
Academy. 

The  Toronto  School  Board  has  taken  a  decided  stand 
on  the  question  of  corporal  punishment.  It  has  decid- 
ed that  idleness  and  disobedience  shall  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated in  the  public  schools  in  as  far  as  corporal  punishment 
shall  be  a  corrective,  and  to  that  end  has  furnished  each 
teacher  with  an  implement  with  which  to  inflict  it, 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  how  it  shall  be  given. 

Miss  Maggie  C.  Donovan,  teacher  at  Coldbrook,  St. 
John  Co.,  has  bj-  means  of  a  school  concert  supplied  her 
school  w-ith  a  globe,  dictionary  and  other  needful 
apparatus.  Much  credit  is  due  the  teacher  for  her 
energj'  in  the  matter. 

A  neat  an  attractive  school  house  replaces  tlie  one 
burnt  a  year  ago  at  Mohannas,  Charlotte  Co. 


The  new  house  at  I>(Tete,  Charlotte  Co.,  is  ready  for 
occupation. 

Money    has    been    vot^d    to    build    a    new    house  at 
Richardsonville,  Deer  Island. 
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Inspector  Morsereiiu  finished  liis  (■xiimination  of  the 
si-liools  ill  (iloiu'i'ster  C'ouiily  Itist  iiidiilh,  ami  tliix  iiiont.li 
he  is  eiii;;i!,fO(l  with  tlie  uii.L;i-aded  sehools  in  Northiiiii- 
lierland  whieli  he  expects  to  complete  eailv  in  Decemher. 

A.  A\'.  l'ij;ott  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the 
Mount  Stewart  School,  P.  E.  I. 


Prof.  Robertson  has  been  compelled  to  give  up  liis 
classes  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown, 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  E.  Jordan,  B.  A.,  of 
Dalhousie,  ha.s  been  appointed  as  his  successor. 

Mr.   Joseph   O'Neil,   of  Vernon   River,   P.  E.   I.,  has 

bet-ii   a]i](iint('il    to   the   teaching  staff  of  St.   Dunstan's 
College. 

Miss  (Jrace  F.  Carter,  teacher  at  Sutton,  St.  John 
County,  recently  by  means  of  a  school  entertainment, 
raised  enough  money  to  entirely  renovate  the  inteiior 
of  the  house. 

Quite  a  number  of  schools  in  the  ticinity  of  St.  John 
have  been  supplied  with  Yaggy's  Geographical  charts. 
Consideiing  the  fact  that  these  charts  cost  forty-five 
dollars  each,  such  an  expenditure  in  countiv  districts 
implies  considerable  self-denial. 


Mr  William  Brodie,  A.  M.,  the  popular  and  efiicient 
principal  of  the  St.  Andrew's,  N.  B.,  High  School,  who 
obtained  a  well  deserved  leave  of  absence  to  visit  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  has  returned  and  will  resume  work 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Mr.  Brodie  expresses 
hira^lf  as  greatly  benefitted  and  delighted  with  his  trip. 


It  is  stated  that  l)r.  H.  S.  Bridges,  professor  of  clas- 
sics and  histoiy  in  the  University  of  N.  B.,  has  accepted 
the  principalship  of  the  St.  John  Grammar  school,  at  a 
salary  of  §2,000  per  year. 


BOOK     KEVIKWS. 

"  Si'k.N'.-^kk's  SiiniMiKAiUj's  ( '.M.n.N i).\l!,  containing; 
twelve  Kclogiios,  proportionable  to  the  twelve  months." 
Kilitcil  with  introduction  and  notes  by  V.  H.  lleirord, 
Lift.  I).,  .M.  A.  Price  2s  fid.  Publishers,  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  London  and  New  "S'oi-k.  This,  with  the  full  intro- 
duction .-ind  v.-ihialilc  notes,  will  lie  of  assistance  to 
students  of  Spenser,  and  in  iiarticiilar  of  tliis  delight- 
fnl  pastoral  which  marks  the  beginning  of  ICli/.abethan 
poetry. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.  A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole.  (loth. 
Price  2s.  (id.  Publishers,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York.  The  .uithors  of  this  work  have  done  vahi - 
able  serviei'  to  Bible  students  in  giving  this  commentary 
on  the  Acts.  In  their  own  words,  "Sound  criticism  and 
explanation  of  New  Testament  records  must  l)e  the  basis 
of  Christian  theology."  Not  a  few  scripture  commenta- 
tors may  find  themselves  described  in  these  words:  "It 
is  perhaps  curious  that  the  men  who  most  strenuously 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  Bible  are  also  the  men 
who  seem  to  believe  that  their  own  reflections  on  doc- 
trine or  moials  are  more  important  than  an  accurate 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers,  or 
even  the  words  of  ('hrist." 


Homer's  iLLiAn.  Yol.  I.  Books  I — XII.  Edited  with 
general  and  grammatical  introductions,  notes  and 
appendices  by  Wjiltei-  Leaf,  Litt.  D.,  and  M.  A.  Bay- 
field. M.  A.  CUith.  Price  6s.  Piibli,shers,  Maeniillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This  is  an  edition  of 
Homer  that  should  be  welcomed  by  students  of  Greek. 
It  is  convenient  in  form,  with  concise  introduction  and 
notes,  and  its  pages  easy  to  I'ead  and  attractive  in 
appearance  on  account  of  the  full  faced  legible  Greek 
characteis. 


During  the    month  of  November   and  part  of  Decern 
ber  Inspector  Meagher  will  be  occupied  in  examining 
the  schools  of  Carleton  County,  N.  B. 


S.  W.  C.  Downey,  A.  B.,   has  recently  taken  charge 
of  the  Superior  School  at  Dorchester,  N.  B. 


Mr.  Graham  Creighton  (Grade  A)  has  been  appoint- 
ed Inspector  of  Schools  for  District  No.  1, —  Halifax 
county  and  city.  He  has  been  principal  of  Morris 
street  school  for  the  last  five  years,  and  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  expellent  teacher  and  a  prudent  manager. 
He  has  now  a  large  and  difficult  field.  His  untiring 
industry,  tact  and  good  moral  influence  mark  him  as 
peculiaily  fitted  for  the  important  work  to  which  he  is 
called. 


Map  Modelling  in  Geogr.^phy  and  History,  by 
Dv.  Albert  E.  Maltby.  Cloth;  pp.  223;  price  $1.2.5.  Pub- 
lishers, E.  L.  Kellogg  it  Co.,  New  York.  'Those  who 
would  co-ordinate  geof^iaphy  with  nature  study  will 
here  find  a  fund  of  most  valuable  helps.  It  has  over  100 
illustrations  and  takes  up  very  fully  the  use  of  sand, 
clay,  putty,  etc.;  .-ilso  chalk  modelling  in  its  adaptation 
to  imrposes  of  ilhLstratioii. 

A  History  of  Greece,  for  colleges  and  high  schools 
liy  Prof.  Myers,  L.  H.  I).  Cloth;  p|).  .575;  price  $1.50 
Pnlilishers.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Nt>  cimipilation  of  the 
histoi'y  of  Greece  that  we  have  seen  comjjares  with  this 
in  attractiveness  of  style  and  arjangement.  The  maps 
and  illustrations,  and  the  excellence  of  the  topography, 
give  the  book  additional  \ahie  in  the  eyes  of  the  student 
as  well  as  (he  general  reader. 


T  am  much  plea.sed  with  the  contents  of  the  Review. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  our  N.  P..  teachers  should 
not  be  without.  W.  T.  C, 

Westmorland  County,  N.  B. 
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We  wish  our  readers  a  very  Men7  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

The  readers  of  the  Review  will  welcome  ^Ir.  March's 
article  on  Christmas  Carols  on  another  page,  because  it 
recalls  so  man}'  old  customs  of  our  ancestors  this  festive 
season. 


Over  fifty  subscribers  have  been  added  to  the  Review 
subscription  list  during  the  past  month,  and  they  are 
coming  in  every  week. 


The  Fredericton  Board  of  School  Trustees  has  lost 
two  influential  and  valucii  members  in  the  retirement  of 
Hon.  A.  F.  Randolpli,  its  chairman  since  the  free 
school  system  came  into  effect  in  the  province — twentj'- 
four  \-ears  ago;  and  -Mr.  J.  L.  Inches,  who  was  the  first 
seCfetarv  of  the  board. 


M.wv  copies  of  the  Rkvikw  tind  thcii-  way  eacli 
month  into  the  liands  of  those  who  are  not  _vet  sub- 
scribers. When  less  than  tm  (■ent.-<  a,  month  will  secure 
its  visits  regularly,  no  teacher  should  be  without  it 
for  1896. 


The    otlicial    notices   on 
many  teachers. 


aiKithci- 


page    will    interest 


Webster's  International  Dictionary. 

We  ha\e  before  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Webster's 
International  Dictionary  and  its  value  to  communities, 
could  it  bo  placed  in  every  schuol  in  the  country.  It 
proves  a  mine  of  intellectual  weahli  for  l)0}'s  and  girls  to 
consult  for  themselves  a  good  dictionary,  and  this  in  itself 
an  education.  Webster's  International  is  a  scholarly  and 
scientific  revision  of  the  "  Unabridged,"  and  the  stead- 
fast aim  of  the  publishers  appears  to  have  been  to 
approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ideal  of  a  diction- 
arj'  at  once  comprehensive  and  popular.  "  To  this  end," 
.saj's  a  competent  authority,  "they  have  treasured  up 
the  wealth  of  our  great  language-  retaining  the  good 
and  refusing  only  that  which  only  tends  to  degrade  the 
dignity  of  our  speecli.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
parade  anj'  great  lists  of  meaningless  words,  but  it  has 
been  their  constant  effort  to  make  a  book  that  in  the 
eyes  of  scholars  should  stand  as  a  monument  to  guide  all 
who  seek  the  purest  and  best  in  our  language." 

The  completeness  and  accuracy  of  definition  in 
Webster  has  always  been  its  marked  characteristic. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  artistic  arrangement  of  its 
pages — an  interesting  and  pleasurable  feature  to  those 
who  frequently  consult  a  dictionary,  its  plain  method  of 
indicating  pronunciation,  the  absence  of  ".slang"  or 
vulgar  terms  in  use  on  street  corners,  there  is  ample 
reason  for  its  adoption  in  .schools  and  b}'  scholars  as  the 
acknowledged  standard. 


Bible  KJaowletlge. 


As  the  result  of  an  examination  given  to  a  scliool  of 
over  one  hundred  [jupils  in  Ontario,  it  has  licen  demon- 
strated that  the  pupils  of  th.-it  particular  school  are 
more  familiar  with  the  history  antl  mythology  of  ancient 
(Jreece  and  Rome  than  with  the  history  of  the  I'.ible. 
Various  reasons  ha\  i-  lieen  a.ssigiied  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  and,  as  usual,  in  some  tiuarters,  the  public 
schools  have  come  in  for  a  share  of  censure.  If  ever 
the  time  comes  when  Christian  denominatiohs  shall  so 
far  be  able  to  reconcile  their  differences  as  to  permit 
the  study  of  the  Biljli'  in  the  schools  as  a  te.xt-book,  and 
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it  shall  he  jnescrihed  as  such,  a  very  diiTerent  showing; 
will  no  douht  Ih'  made.  As  it  is  iun\ ,  it  only  shows 
the  difference  hotween  triiincil  and  iinli.iiiicd  tcacliiiii;'. 
(Jrecian  and  Roman  history  are  tauj,dit  liy  tiainc<l 
teachers.  Rihlc  history  is  taught  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  1)V  untiainrd  Icu'licrs  cliiclly.  In  the  past 
Sunday-school  teachcis  ha\e  been  appointed  more  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  willinji;ncss  to  peiform  tiie  duties 
than  from  their  -special  (jualifications  for  the  position. 
And  it  speaks  volumes  for  them  that  without  any 
pecuniary  reward,  with  a  devotion  to  theii-  work  that 
is  heroic  in  manv  cases,  they  are  found  Sahhath  after 
Sabbath  instructing  their  classes,  and  giviug  their  time 
at  much  personal  sacrifice. 

In  the  olden  times,  when  all  liooks  but  the  Bible 
were  scarce,  and  religious  controversy  was  more  intense, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  more  voluntary  attention  was 
given  to  the  study  of  the  liible  than  at  present.  In 
this  age  of  books,  magazines  and  newspapers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  attention  has  been  diverted  from 
Bible  study.  Some  religious  bodies  have  recognized 
the  need  of  trained  Sabbath  school  teachei-s,  and  there 
is  now  a  large  number  of  such  teachers  engaged  in  the 
work.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the  Sun- 
day-schools will  be  as  well  j>i-ovided  for  in  that  respect 
as  the  day  schools.  It  would  greatly  liasten  the  time 
if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  remunerate  the  services 
of  the  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
now  done  in  other  branches  of  church  work. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


Some  criticism  has  recently  been  indulged  in  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  schools  regai'ding  the  results  of 
the  law  examinations.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
schools  are,  to  a  great  extent,  responsible  in  that 
instance,  yet  the  blame  imputed  to  us,  I  hope,  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  that  it  will  direct  our  attention  to 
defects  that  may  exist  in  our  own  work  and  produce 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  teachers.  We  should 
not  be  too  sensitive  to  criticism,  because  when  it  is  fair 
and  well  founded  it  always  does  good.  Some  of  us,  I 
think,  are  living  in  a  "fool's  paradi.se,"  and  have  per- 
suaded ourselves  to  believe  that  the  work  done  in  the 
public  scliools  is  almost  perfection  itself.  This  is  a  very 
wii)ng  idea.  The  work  of  the  public  schools  alw ays  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  short  of  perfection.  If  such 
were  not  the  case  progress  would  be  impossible  and  the 
stationary  stage  has  been  reached.  Fair  and  competent 
criticism,  if  it  is  received  in  a  proper  spirit,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  aiding  us  to  remove  imperfections,  and 
we  should  be  grateful  for  it. 


One  subject  regarding  which  complaint  has  been 
made,  is  spelling.  I  wonder  whether  or  not  that  is  a 
trMilei-  point  with  usf  I  am  corisiiu-cd  that  it  is,  and  I 
think  that  we  should  not  complain  and  seek  to  excuse 
ourselves  if  censured  on  account  of  such  a  deliciency.  I 
h.-i\i'  ri'fcrri'd  t<i  t.his  subject  bcfoi'c  in  tlicsc  talks,  and 
I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  when  1  repeat 
that  our  schools  are  n<'ai'ly  all  weak  on  the  subject  of 
spelling.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  weakness? 
1  lielieve  them  to  be  as  follows,  iisi<lc  from  poor 
method : 

(1)  The  increase<l  amount  of  woi-k  in  other  subjects 
and  the  increased  numlieiof  subjects  on  the  curriculum. 

(2)  Want  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  (h'ill 
and  the  proper  correction  of  erroi's. 

(3)  Neglect  of  teachers  to  drill  upon  words  met  with 
elsewhere  than  in  the  reading  lessons. 

(I)  The  disuse  of  the  spelling  book  in  recent  years. 

(5)  The  substitution  of  the  sentence  method  for  the 
alphabetical  in  teaching  the  first  steps  in  reading.  (I 
do  not  give  this  reason  as  my  own,  l)ut  it  is  urged  by 
many  teachers). 


Can  we  not  overcome  these  difficulties  and  do  better 
work  ?  I  think  we  can,  all  of  us,  and  I  know  of  some 
teachers  who  have  effected  a  marked  improvement.  It 
is  the  skilful  teacher  who  is  capable  of  doing  the  maxi- 
mum of  thorough  work  in  the  minimum  of  time.  We 
should  begin  to  teach  spelling  when  the  pupil  begins 
school.  The  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  .should 
not  only  lie  familiar  with  the  form,  but  ought  also  to  be 
able  to  spell,  not  only  orally,  but  in  writing,  the  words 
in  the  primer.  As  he  advances  through  the  grades  all 
words  met  with  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  gi-ammar.  etc.,  should  be  carefully  taught.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  judicious  mixture  of  oral  spell- 
ing and  dictation.  The  written  work  is  the  surest  test, 
because  in  oral  spelling  you  can  not  alwaj's  be  sui'e  that 
the  whole  class  knows  the  word,  though  a  few  may  do 
so.  But  how  is  the  teacher  to  find  time  to  correct 
the  errors  in  the  written  work  of  a  class  of  forty 
or  fifty? 

Supervisor  Metcalf  of  the  Boston  schools,  when  in 
St.  John  a  few  years  ago,  gave  an  excellent  plan  to 
assist  the  teachers  in  this.  Each  teacher  is  to  pi-ovide 
herself  with  a  curtain  before  the  blackboard.  The 
dictation  lesson  is  written  on  the  board  in  the  morning 
and  the  curtain  drawn  over  it.  It  is  then  dictated,  the 
slates  changed  and  the  curtain  withdrawn  when  the 
pupils  correct  the  work  subject  to  the  close  sujiervision 
of  the  teacher.  The  corrections  are  drilled  upon  and 
the  curtain  drawn   again.      The   next  day  the  .same  les- 
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son  is  given  and  until  it  is  mastered.  This  plan  is  a 
great  saving  in  time.  It  also  insures  a  good  model  for 
writing  capitals,  etc. 

[Space  will   not  permit   furtlier   talk   on  this  subject, 
but  T  hope  to  return  to  it]. 


It  behooves  teachers  holding  a  license  of  Class  II.  to 
qualify  themselves  upon  the  requirements  of  Reg.  32, 
as  in  future  all  Second  Class  teachers,  male  and  female, 
will  l)e  expected  to  teach  up  to  that  standard. 

Do  not  forget  that  thirty  days'  notice  is  recjuired  to 
terminate  your  contract. 


As  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some  teachers  regarding  Labor  day,  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  was  generally  observed  in  the  schools  as  a 
holiday.  

Mr.  Brittain's  Lecture. 

Mr.  J.  Brittain,  science  master  of  the  N.  B.  Normal 
School,  delivered  the  second  lecture  of  the  student  course 
of  the  University  of  N.  B.  on  November  19th,— subject, 
"  The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Education."  The  lecture, 
a  full  report  of  which  appears  in  the  Fredericton  CTeaner, 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  many  practical  suggestions 
were  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Biittain  which  are  deserving  of 
the  consideration  of  those  entrusted  with  carrying  out 
our  educational  .system.  He  favored  dividing  the  pro- 
vince into  districts  two  or  three  times  larger  than 
the  present  ones,  which  would  give  better  equipped 
schools  and  ensure  the  employment  of  more  efficient 
teachers  at  living  salaries.  Referring  to  the  course 
of  study  in  schools,  he  thought  that  subjects  should 
be  taken  up  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
adaptation  and  correlation.  For  example,  in  the  mathe- 
matical group,  when  algebra  comes  in  arithmetic  should 
drop  out,  except  as  a  subject  for  review.  When  geo- 
metry appears  upon  the  programme  algel)ra  should  join 
arithmetic  as  a  review  subject — a  double  paper  once  a 
week   should   take    the   place   of   the  one  in  arithmetic. 

Too  much  time  is  now  spent  in  schools  over  pre- 
functory  reading  lessons.  It  would  be  better  to  drop 
the  readers  after  the  fiftli  year  and  devote  the  time 
thus  gained  to  the  reading  of  standard  works  suited 
to  the  age  and  attainments  of  the  pupil.  Self-activity 
and  self-direction  are  all  important  in  pupils,  so  that 
when  their  school  days  are  over,  they  may  be  their  own 
guides  in  the  further  pursuit  of  knowledge.  "Men, 
who  take  no  intellectual  interest  in  their  work,  general- 
ly desire  to  escape  from  it  to  make  a  living  without 
hai-d  labor,  oi-  to  liiicl  an  easier  employment.  We  need 
a  ))eople  who  are  close  observers  of  their  natural  envi- 
ronment, who  like  to   work  with  their  hands  and  can 


use  them  with  precision — a  people  who  think  about  their 
work  as  they  work,  who  are  not  mere  imitators  but 
originators — not  possessed  merely  of  receptive  capacity 
but  of  constructive  ability.  Laboratory  work,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  accustoms  the  pupil  to  think  as  he 
works  and  to  learn  from  what  he  does.  All  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  an  application  of  the  physical  sciences, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  these 
sciences,  would  do  much  to  make  our  people  more  intel- 
ligent, resourceful  and  ert'ective  workers." 

The  lecture  was  well  received  and  was  discussed  by 
Chancellor  Harrison,  Principal  Foster,  Prof.  Davidson, 
Geo.  A.  Inch,  and  by  Messrs.  Kierstead,  Alwaid  and 
Mills,  students  of  the  university. 


For  IheREVlKw.l 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Times. 


By  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 


(Continued.^ 
Charlotte  County  Schools. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  before  our  legislature  made 
provision  for  common  school  education,  and  then  it  was 
of  the  most  meagre  description.  The  first  school  act 
was  passed  in  the  year  1802  ;  it  provided  that  the  sum 
of  £10  per  annum  should  be  voted  each  parish  in  the 
province  to  assist  in  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  schools.  The  sum  named  was  a  mere  pittance,  and 
the  results,  naturally  enough,  were  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  journals  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  supply  some  information  as  to  the  working  of  the 
act  in  Charlotte  County.  Under  date  April  1 3,  1 805, 
an  entry  occurs  in  substance  as  follows  : 

A  draft  having  been  made  to  decide  upon  the  two 
parishes  that  should  be  the  first  to  divide  between  them 
the  provincial  allowance  of  £50  voted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  schools  of  Charlotte  County  under  the  new 
act  passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Andrews  were  the  parishes  drawn,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  school  for  St.  Stephen  parish  should  lie 
kept  six  months  at  "the  Ledge"  and  six  months  at 
"  the  Ridge,"  and  that  the  school  for  St.  Andrews  be 
kept  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  several  parishes 
were  appointed  "  visitors  "  of  the  schools,  and  masters 
were  appointed  on  their  nomination,  approved  by  the 
General  Court  of  Session  of  the  Peace. 

The  old  Sessions'  journals  show  that  in  the  year  1806 
the  sum  of  £5  was  voted  Thomas  Wyer,  Esq.,  for 
establishment  of  a  school  on  Deer  Island,  and  a  like 
sum  to  David  Owen,  Escj.,  for  a  school  at  Camjiobello; 
the  government  grant  of  £50  for  this  year  was  divided 
between  the  parishes  of  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick. 
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In  1807  the  government  grant  went  to  Pennfield  and 
Canipobello. 

In  180S  it  was  agreeil  to  divide  tlie  grant  among  all 
the  parishes  instead  of  appropriating  in  rotation.  The 
Se.ssions  ordered  that  the  St.  Patiick  pari-h  schciol  he 
kept  four  months  at  "  liueubac,"  four  niontlis  at  the 
Mills,  and  foui-  months  up  the  river;  Tliat  the  St. 
George  parisli  school  In'  held  six  UKinths  up  the  jNlaga- 
guadavie,  on  John  Craig's  lot,  and  .six  months  lower 
down  the  said  river  at  <  )range  Seely's  ;  That  the  Penn- 
field parish  scliool  be  held  twelve  months  at  Joshua 
Knight's,  in  the  school-house  there  erected;  That  the 
pai'ish  school  in  Campohello  be  held  six  months  on 
Hunt  s  Point,  near  the  chapel,  and  six  months  at  Ray- 
mar's  Point ;  That  the  St.  David  parish  school  be  kept 
six  months  between  Isaac  Cook's  and  Moses  Clenden- 
ning's,  and  six  months  between  James  Smith's  and 
Samuel  Tower's  pilace  :  That  the  school  for  the  jiarish  of 
West  Isles  be  kept  six  moths  at  the  Mill  Creek,  on 
Deer  Island,  and  six  months  at  (4rand  Harlior,  in 
Gland  Manan. 

School  committees  were  appointed  as  follows  ; 
St.  George. — Peter  Clinch,  Hugh  McKay  and  John  Goss. 
.SV.    Patrick — Rob't    liardon,     Duncan    McFarlan     and 

Dugald  Carmichael. 
Pennfield — Peter    Clinch.     Hugh     McKay     and     Elias 

Knight. 
Campohello — David  Owen,  Thos.  Henderson   aiu]  Israel 

Andrews. 
Went  Isles — Thos.    Wyei-,    John    Campbell    and    Moses 

Gei'rish. 
.SV.    David — Thos.    McLachlan,    Benjamin    Foster    and 

Andrew  Clendenning. 
The  names  of  the  old  school-masters  at  this  stage  do 
not  appear  in  the  journals,  with  the  exceptions  of  two 
only,  namely,  Levi  Barrows,  who  taught  in  the  upper 
part  of  St.  Andrews  ]iarish,  and  John  McPhail,*  who 
taught  in  St.  Patrick. 

The  following  curious  item  is  found  in  the  old  Sessions' 
records  under  date  April  13,  1805  : 

"  Ordered  that  a  bench  warrant  issue  to  remove 
without  the  limits  of  this  county  one  Cunningham,  a 
vagrant,  pretending  to  be  a  school-master  within  the 
piarish  of  St.  George." 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  uniform  practice  pursued 
by  the  Charlotte  County  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
distribution  of  the  school  money,  for  in  1812  it  was 
ordered  tluit  tlie  sum  of  £25  due  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephen  for  school  support  be  equally  divided  amongst 
the  schools  of- the  Ledge,  at  the  Ridge,  at  Morris  Town, 
and  at  Mill  Town. 


*  John  Mi'.Pliail  in  September,  1801,  was  found  guilty  of  keeping  a 
disorderly  inn,  but  his  tavern  license  was  renewed  by  the  Sessions,  and 
afterwards,  as  we  see,  he  became  a  gchool-master. 


When  the  School  Act  of  ISIO  was  passed,  it  became 
the  ilulv  iif  the  ('cpurl  cif  GcIK'I'al  Srssions  of  ihc  Peace 
to  certify  all  cases  in  which  school-houses  had  1  een 
provided,  school-masters  appointed  and  money  to  the 
amiiuni  of  t'.'iO  raised,  in  order  (liat  the  sum  of  f.'iO 
per  annum  should  be  giantetl  from  the  treasury'  of  the 
province  as  by  law  provided  for  the  supjiort  of  such 
schools. 

Licenses  to  teachers  continued  to  be  granted  l)y  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  to  those  recommended 
bv  the  magistrates  .'is  of  good  moral  character,  and 
couijietent  to  te.ach.  This  is  seen  in  the  following 
minute  in  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  Sep- 
tember, 1S16: 

"  Ordered  that  application  be  made  to  His  Honor 
the  President  and  Commander  in  Chief,  recommending 
Benjamin  Caldwell  and  James  Brown,  3rd,  residing  in 
the  parish  of  St.  David,  in  the  County  of  Charlotte,  to 
be  dulj'  licensed  as  school-masters  as  by  His  Majesty's 
royal  instructions  is  directed,  the  said  Benjamin  Cald- 
well and  James  Brown,  SitI,  lieing  of  goc)d  moral  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  ojiiiiion  of  the  said  court  qualifitd  to 
keep  a  school  ;  also  that  Ebenezer  Bugbee,  of  the  town 
of  St.  Andrews,  should  be  recommended  as  above." 

Among  the  old  teachers  of  Charlotte  receiving  grants 
of  £30  per  annum  from  government  from  1^!16  to  1819 
were  the  following  : 
St.  David — Benjamin    Caldwell,     James     Brown,    3rd, 

Jacob  S.  Williams. 
St.  Andreivs — Ebenezer  Bugbee,  W.  C.  Mooney,  Albert 

Robinson. 
H>*(  Isles — Charles  Garrison,  Win.  Oliver  Grant,  John 

McCracken. 
St.  George — Duncan  Dunbar,  Michael  McNaughton. 
St.  Patrick — Robert  Clarke. 
St.  Stephen — Wm.  Frazer,   James    Dewar,    John   Eliot, 

David  A.  Rose. 

There  were  employed  in  1822-3,  besides  the  above,  in 
different  parts  of  Charlotte,  the  following  masters  : 
Timothy  F.  Harley,  Joel  Scott,  Thos.  Caswell,  Adam 
1).  Thompson,  Edward  Harty,  Hezekiah  I.  Cogswell, 
Thomas  Bowery,  John  Speer,  Hugh  Mc(Jowan,  but  the 
writer  cannot  locate  the  schools  over  which  they 
presided.  ^ _^ 

Be  careful  of  the  weak  ones  that  they  are  not 
"tempted  above  what  they  are  able  to  bear."  Be  not 
over-solicitous  because  of  the  faults  they  actually  com- 
mit. As  was  long  ago  said,  each  one  of  us  is  but 
"struggling  and  stumbling  toward  wisdom  and  virtue." 
Forgive  and  encourage  .so  long  as  there  is  genuine  effort 
toward  improvcnieiil .  Nothing  but  tlipjiaiuT  compels 
severitj'  ! 
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For  the  Review.]     NATUKK    liESSONS. 

Our  Partridges. 


Canada  Ri-ffed  Grouse.    (The  male  drumming). 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
The  promihed  party  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 

The  corn  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 

The  pointer  i-anges,  and  the  sportsman  lieats 

In  russet  jacket;  lyn.x-like  in  his  aim; 

Full  grown  his  hag,  and  wonderful  his  feats. 

Ah :  nut-brown  partridges '.     Ah  1  brilliant  pheasants ! 

And  ah  !  ye  poachers!— 'Tis  no  sport  for  peasants. 
Byrox — Dmi  Jnini.     Canto  XIII.      .St.  75. 

Pitv  it  should  1m-  .sport  for  any  one.  It  is  at  least  no 
sport  for  the  partiidges-  no  more  for  the  nut-browns  of 
England  than  for  their  black  and  white  barred  grey 
relatives  of  Acadia.  Of  the  two  hundred  species 
belonging  to  this  family  throughout  the  world,  one 
hundred  belong  to  the  sub-family  of  the  Old-Woild 
partridges  and  ([uails,  sixty  to  the  sub-family  of  New- 
World  partridges  and  boli  whites,  and  twenty-five  to 
the  grouse  sub-family  whicii  contains  our  lira  species  of 
so-called  partridges.  Our  partridges  are  no  more 
"partridges'"  than  our  robin  is  the  European  -robin." 
As  the  orange-red  breast  of  tlie  thrusli  we  call  the 
American  robin  suggested  to  the  earlier  settlers  the 
"redhrea-sf  of  the  Old  t'ountry  robin,  so  did  our 
grouse  the  partridges  of  the  Old  Land.  Bryant  cor- 
rectly refers  to  the  species  figured  above  in  "  The  Old 
Man's  Counsel,"  stanza  5,  when  he  says — 


"From  midst  the  depth  of  woods 
Heard  the  love-signal  of  the  grouse  that  wears 
A  sable  ruff  around  his  mottled   neck." 
The   grouse  and  partridge  family  constitutes  nearly 
all  the  birds  belonging  to  the  order  GnUinw,   "The  Ter- 
restrial Scratchers"  of  tiie  Ferndale  School  (see  Er)UC.\- 
Tiox.M,   l!i;vii;\v,  .luly    1889),  which  are    native   to   the 
north-cast    of  the    American   continent,    excepting  the 
svild  tuikev  of  the  United  States,  which  belongs  to  the 
pheasant   sub-family.      Our  hens,   which    belong  to   the 
same    order,   have   come    from   Old-World   stock.     The 
partridge  and  grouse  of    north-eastern  America  may  be 
classified  as  Ijelow ; 

A.       T.\RSI  (Legs)  B.\RE. 
1.   Bob-white  (United  State.s);   i.  Florida  Bob-white. 
B.     Upper  third  or  half  of  Tarsi  Feathered. 
3.   Ruffed  Grouse  (United  States);  4.  Canada  Ruffed 
Orouse  (Eastern  CanadaV 

C.     Tarsi   Entirely  Fe.4.thered,  Toes  Bare. 

(With  black  feather  tufts  on  side  of  neck). 
.'1.  Prairie  Hen;  6.   Heath  Hen. 

CWithout  tuf  Is  on  side  of  neck). 

7.  Prairie  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

8.  Canada  Grouse  (Sjnuce  Partridge,  Canada  and 
Northern  U.   S.) 

D.     Tarsi  and  toes  Entirely  Fe.-vthered. 

9.  Willow  Ptarmigan,  (Northern) ;  10.  Allen's  Ptar- 
migan (Newfoundland).  11.  Rock  Ptarmigan  (Arctic 
America);  \t.  Greenland  Ptarmigan;  13.  Welch's 
Ptarmigan  (Newfoundland). 

Nos.  4  and  8  of  the  above  are  our  two  species.  Every 
school  boy  can  distinguish  them  apart,  not  only  from 
the  degree  of  the  feathering  of  the  tarsus  or  leg,  but 
from  the  ruff  characteristic  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  birch  partridge. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ptarmigans  which 
have  a  veiy  northern  range,  in  addition  to  having  their 
legs  feathered  down  to  their  very  toes,  change  their 
plumage  in  the  course  of  the  year;  in  the  summer  being 
more  or  less  grey  or  dark -marked  above;  liki'  the  others 
of  its  family,  Vmt  in  winter  being  all  of  them  white, 
some  of  them  nearly  as  purely  white  as  the  snow  itself. 

Why  should  this  be  so? 

From  an  examination  of  the  Canada  ruffed  grouse 
and  the  Canada  grouse,  which  do  you  think  is  better 
fitted  for  the  more  northern  range?  Specimens  can  be 
had  in  pleiitv  for  examination  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  For  further  notes,  see  Ferndale  School,  No. 
XXVI.,  Educ'ation.al  Review,  .luly  1889. 


Many  a  pupil  pretends  to  be  woi-se  than  he  is 
because  he  has  been  led— maybe  by  his  teacher— into 
the  folly  of  supposing  it  is  "  smart"  to  be  bad, 
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For  the  Review. 1 


Notes  oil  Knglish. 


Last  month  a  few  wduIs  on  <;nuiiinatiral  analysis 
happened  to  stray  into  these  notes.  In  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Review  tliere  wa.s  an  article  on  the  analysis 
of  a  passage  from  Gray's  Elegy,  and  I  gather  from  it 
that  it  may  sometimes  he  necessary  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  before  proceeding  to  chop  it  up 
and  stick  labels  on  the  bits.  So  far,  so  good,  and  I'm 
very  glad  that  even  of  grammatical  analysis  it  may  be 
said: 

"There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." 
But  surely  Gray's  Elegy  is  worth  studying  for  the 
sake  of  its  meaning  —  to  say  nothing  of  its  poetry  —  as 
the  primary  object  of  study.  It  may  not  matter  much 
whether  the  poet  meant  that  "  all  the  air  holds  a 
solemn  stillness,"  or  that  "a  solemn  stillne.ss  holds  all 
the  air."  But  if  the  question  is  worth  discussing  at  all, 
let  us  do  it  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  lesson  in  language 
and  criticism,  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
we  shall  label  this  part  of  the  sentence  "  Tweedle-de- 
dee,"  and  that  part  "Tweedle-de-dum,"  or  vice  versa. 
The  line  is, 

"And  all  the  air  a  .solemn  stillness  holds." 
It  is  a  grand  line.  The  dullest  ear  must  feel  the 
music  of  its  rhythm  and  alliteiation  and  assonance,  and 
the  most  careless  eye  and  lirain  readily  takes  in  the 
general  meaning.  To  determine  the  precise  meaning 
there  are  two  points  that  chieily  need  examining.  One 
is  as  to  how  far  the  members  of  the  sentence  are  out  of 
their  usual  prose  places.  Is  it  "all  the  air"  that  has 
been  moved  from  rear  to  front,  or  is  it  only  "holds" 
that  has  been  displaced  1  The  latter  is  a  kind  of 
inversion  common  in  English  poetry  of  all  ages.  The 
former  is  not  so  common.  But  perhaps  investigation 
might  show  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  our  older  poetry, 
and  a  careful  study  of  Gray  might  bring  out  the  fact 
that  he  was  rather  fond  of  it. 

Then  there  is  the  meaning  of  "holds."  How  does 
Gray  use  the  word  in  other  passages?  How  do  other 
writers  of  the  same  period  use  it?  How  do  English 
poets  of  any  period  use  it?  When  these  questions  have 
been  settled  by  the  literature  class  the  line  will  no 
longer  be  much  of  a  puzzle  to  any  one  with  soul  so  dead 
as  to  wish  to  commit  gi'ammatical  analysis  upon  it. 

As  a  small  contribution  towards  the  suggested  method 
of  tackling  the  line,  I  Vieg  to  drop  the  following  two 
mites  into  the  collection  bag; 

"The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold." 

Mil  toil —  Coimis. 

"For  now  the  noon-day  quiet  holds  the  hill." 

Tennyson — Gino7ie. 


And  this  reminds  ine  of  some  ((uestions  that  have 
lain  neglected  too  long.  One  of  them  is  on  a  passages 
in  Gray's  Progi'ess  of  Poesy. 


ity  Mother  did  unveil 


I'ess  of  P 

To  him  the  Mig 

Her  awful  face. 

"Does  the  Mighty  Mother  mean  'Nature'  or  'Poesy?'  " 

Two  lines  above  this  the  poet  has  called  Shakespeare 

"Nature's    Darling,"    and    so    I     suppose    the    Mighty 

Mother  is  Nature.      I  think  I  would  vote  for  Nature  in 

any  case,   and  yet  the  speech  just  below  seems  rather 

more  appropriate  to  the  lips  of  the  Muse  of    Poetry. 

What  Shakespeare  saw  in  the  awful  face  of  the  Mighty 

Mother  was  probably  much  like  what  Tennyson's  Poet 

was  given  the  power  to  see. 

"He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and  ill, 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will. 

An  open  scroll. 

Before  him  lay." 
***** 

Two  other  of  these  belated  queries  refer  to  Tennyson's 
Poems. 

The  throne  of  Indian  Cama  slowly  sailed, 
A  summer  fann'd  with  spice. 
"Who  was  Indian  Cama?" 

Almost  any  of  the  ordinary  books  of  reference  will 
supply  the  usual  few  scraps  of  information  about  the 
Hindu  Cupid,  but  he  had  better  be  looked  for  under 
the  letter  K.  The  K  fashion  was  not  .so  much  to  the 
fore  when  The  Palace  of  Art  was  written  as  it  is  now. 
By  and  by  when  we  want  to  learn  something  about  the 
great  stoic,  or  the  great  dictator,  or  the  great  orator, 
we  shall  probably  have  to  look  up  Kato  or  Ka;sar  or 
Kikero. 

***** 

"'Every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence  —  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things." 

—  Ulysses. 

"What  is  the  subject  of  'is  saved?'  And  the  pro.se 
rendering  of  the  sense  of  the  passage?" 

The  subject  of  "is  saved'!"  Isn't  it  "eveiy  hour?" 
In  the  slang  of  the  analysis  books  there  used  to  be  — 
and  perhaps  there  is  yet  —  a  "logical  subject''  and  a 
"grammatical  subject."  Which  of  these  "every  hour" 
is  I'm  not  sure  that  I  know,  and  as  this  is  written  at 
home  I  have  no  present  means  of  finding  out,  but  for 
its  own  sake  I  hope  it  is  the  "logical"  one.  As  to  a 
prose  rendering,  altho'  I  often  ask  for  such  things  I 
have  a  decided  dislike  to  giving  them,  but  here  is  one 
ready-made  from  an  "edition  with  notes."  "Each  hour 
spent  in  activity  is  something  saved  from  the  silence  of 
the  grave ;  nay,  it  is  something  more  than  that,  since  it 
brings  with  it  new  experiences."     If  a  pupil  of  mine 
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were  to  ask  what  Ulysses  means,  he  would  probably  be 
set  to  study  the  passage  in  connection  with  sucii  other 
passages  as 

"A  living  dog  is  blotter  than  a  dead  lion." 
"Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 
"One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

A.  Cameron. 

Yarmoutli,  N.  S.,  Decfmber,  1895. 

P.  S.  —  In  the  Novemlier  Review,  on  page  117,  we 
are  told  that  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Educational  Association  in  Truro  "the  counties  of 
Pictou,  Colchester,  Halifax,  Cumberland  and  Hants 
were  well  represented."  I  congratulate  the  teachers  of 
these  counties  on  their  nearness  to  Truro,  and  am  glad 
that  so  many  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  opportu 
nity  to  enjoy  a  cheap  holiday.  We  are  told  that 
District  No.  .3  was  not  represented  at  all,  not  even  liy  a 
commissioner.  One  of  the  Halifa.x  commissioners 
attended  but  none  of  the  Shelburne  ones.  Perhaps  this 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Shelburne  is 
two  nights  and  a  day  fai-ther  from  Truro  than  Halifax 
is.  If  it  were  as  easy,  as  comfortable,  and  as  cheap  to 
get  to  Truio  from  the  west  of  the  province  as  it  is  from 
the  east,  perhaps  No.  3  would  not  have  been  unrepre- 
sented. The  "three  days  of  almost  uninterrupted 
speaking"  (as  one  of  the  speakers  put  it)  would  have 
had  few  attractions  for  some  of  us,  but  we  might  have 
been  drawn  by  the  hope  of  seeing  our  own  physiogno- 
mies figure  among  the  "five  portraits"  which  are  to 
embellish  the  volume  containing  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions.    A.  C. 

For  the  Review.] 

An  Honest  Fault-finder. 

Mk.  Editor — Your  lot  has  been  a  happy  one  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  ordinary  occupant  of  the 
editorial  chair,  in  that  exception  has  never  been  taken 
to  your  utterances.  Still,  you  cannot  so  far  have  for- 
gotten your  prominent  position  in  the  public  eye,  as  not 
to  live  in  daily  expectation  of  fault-finding.  I  am  going 
to  find  fault,  just  a  little,  to  remind  you  of  the  lot  of 
your  less  fortunate  brethren. 

I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  your  article  on 
"  Conference  of  N.  S.  High  School  Teachers"— it  seems 
to  throw  an  undeserved  reflection  upon  that  body  of 
workers.  "The  desire  of  every  high  school  teacher  is" 
nut  "to  pass  as  many  of  his  pupils  as  possible,"  but  to 
do  good  honest  educational  work,  and  it  is  this  latter 
desire  that  leads  him  to  look  for  a  course  of  study 
which  by  lessening  the  strain  of  what  many  consider  a 
crowded  course,  may  enable  him  to  carry  out  this 
desire.  His  loyalty  to  the  course  of  study  i>n)mpts 
him  to  follow  it  as  closely  as  possible,  his  individuality 
to  wish  for  larger  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  own 
ideas.      Of  course,   if    he   lias  no  individuality,   and   no 


ideas,  he  will  follow   the  course  slavishly,  and  desire  an 
"easier"  one. 

Again,  "pupils  arc  admitted  too  young,  or  without 
the  necessary  ground-work."  But  our  education  de- 
partment sets  the  standard  and  makes  out  the  ques- 
tions. True,  the  principals  oversee  the  work,  and 
examine  the  answers,  liut  they  are  honorable  men,  and 
above  admitting  any  that  the  department  may  not  con- 
sider worthy.  Now,  I  have  not  been  severe,  so  will 
stop  with  saying  that,  so  far  as  teachers  can  "remain 
unbiassed,"  the  majority  of  the  high  school  teachers  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  honest  and  in  earnest  for  certain 
changes  in  the  course  of  instruction,  not,  I  repeat,  that 
they  may  pass  as  manj-  pupils  as  possible,  but  because 
they  think  those  changes  advantageous. 

Yours  sincerely,  Stahlfeder. 


For  the  Review.] 

IHisproniinciatious  in  School  Work. 

There  are  not  a  few  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  every, 
day  school  work  which  are  very  commonly  mispronounced 
by  the  pupils  ;  and  for  these  errors  the  teachers  are  in 
most  cases  responsible,  either  through  their  own 
example  or  through  their  failure  to  notice  and  correct 
the  mispronunciations.  Perhaps  a  list  of  such  words 
may  be  helpful.  Here  are  a  few,  and  the  editors  may 
be  able  to  add  others. 

The  and  a,  when  used  alone  or  emphatically,  should 
rhyme  with  tree  and  bay.  The  practice — almost  univer- 
sal in  the  New  Brunswick  schools  —  of  saying,  for 
instance,  "  I  did  not  say  '  thuh  man,'  but  '  ugh  man,' ' 
is  simply  barbarous. 

Adjective  too  commonly  has  the  "  k  "  sound  omitted 
before  the  "  t." 

The  adjective  compound  is  not  "  com-iwund"  but 
"  co)?i-pound." 

Direct  and  indirect  should  be  pronounced  with  the 
"  i  "  after  the  "  d  "  short  as  in  "  did." 

Equation  should  rhyme  with  "  nation  "  and  not  with 
"  invasion." 

Italics  and  Italian  should  not  be  called  "  eye-tal-ics  " 
and  "eye-tal-yan." 

"  Jography  "  is  far  too  much  talked  of  in  our  schools. 

Longitude  is  not  "  lon-ti-tude,''  nor  "  long-ti-tood,  nor 
"  long-ghi-tude,"  but  "  lon-jit-yude." 

Nominative  is  usually,  but  wrongly,  pronounced 
"nom-a-tive." 

Perpendicular  should  not  end  in  "  dickle-er,"  nor 
"  dick-ler,"  but  in  "  dick-yu-lar." 

P/(tra/ has  two  syllables,  the  second  of  which  is  "ral;" 
it  is  not  "plooi--\,"  nor  "plu-erl." 

Predicative  .should  have  the  accent  on  the  "pred," 
not  on  the  "  die." 

Rere.'<.-<,  though  called  "  ree-cess  "  in  high  educational 
places,  should  be  "  rl-t-es'S.'  " 

Register  should  ha\  e  its  three  syllables  sounded  :  it  is 
not  "  redge-ater." 

So  with  transitive  and  intransitive  :  do  not  say  "  trans- 
tive,"  but  add  "ive"  to  "  transit."— H.  C.  C. 
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Professor  Lawsou. 


By  the  death  of  Professof  Lawison  Nova  .Scotia  has 
lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished  teachers, — a  man 
whom  nearly  everybodj'  knew,  but  the  gieatness  of 
whose  work  was  scarcely  known  to  anyone. 

He  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  1827.  After 
a  good  elementary  education  and  some  study  of  law  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  science.  He  accord- 
ingly took  a  course  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  here  actively  engaged  for  ten  years  in  scientific 
work — mostly  botany.  As  curator  of  the  university 
herbarium  and  demonstrator  of  botany  under  Prof.  J. 
H.  Balfour,  he  made  the  most  of  hisopjioitunities.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  apply  the  microscope  to  the 
study  of  the  development  of  plant  life. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  lie  was  apjiointed  professor 
of  chemistry  in  CJueens  University,  Kingston.  Here  he 
extended  his  laboratory  methods  to  chemistry  and  the 
study  of  plant  growth  in  a  botanical  garden  on  the 
college  grounds. 

In  1863  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry 
in  Dalhousie  College.  He  had  not  much  faith  in  the 
science  that  is  learned  from  Ijooks.  Whenever  possible 
he  brought  hi*  students  face  to  face  with  nature.  He 
was  always  at  his  best  when  going  the  rounds  in  the 
practical  chemistry  room,  (hrecting  the  e.xperimenters 
in  the  observations,  and  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them. 

If  it  was  botany  he  taught,  he  had  specimens  in  his 
hand  for  each  student,  or  he  had  the  class  in  the  field, 
or  in  the  woods  ;  and  so  gi-eat  was  his  success  that  it  is 
said  that  all  the  leading  botanists  of  Canada  received 
their  enthusiasm  and  first  training  from  Professor 
Lawson. 


Since  18G4he  has  been  the  chief  representative  of 
scientific  agriculture  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mis  name  is 
familiar  to  every  progressive  farmer  in  the  jirovince. 
Farmers  are  usually  skeptical  of  theories,  l)ut  the 
doctor's  model  farm,  wliicli  priMliiccd  100  Ions  of  hay, 
and  on  which  he  could  show  the  most  j)rotitable  breeds 
of  cattle,  convinced  them  that  science,  as  a  practical 
guide,  is  better  than  tradition. 

To  gi\(!  an  idea  of  th<!  great  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished by  Piofessor  Lawson  in  the  half  century  of 
active  service,  we  ipiolc  the  last  jiai'agraph  of  a  very 
excellent  paper  icad  liy  his  colleague,  Ur.  MacCregor, 
before  the  N.  S.   histit.iite  of  Natural  Science  : 

"The  total  luiiiibcror  his  communications  to  scientific 
societies,  each  of  which  represents  some  addition  to 
knowledge,  is  as  follows;  In  botany,  93;  in,  zoology,  4; 
in  chemistry,  5  ;  and  in  subjects  ditficult  to  classify,  5. 
These  in  themselves  form  a  far  larger  body  of  work 
than  it  is  the  privilege  of  most  scientific  men  to  have 
been  able  to  execute.  And  when  one  thinks,  in  addition, 
of  the  work  involved  in  the  long  series  of  reports, 
treatises,  etc.,  of  a  practical  kind,  which  his  ready  pen 
produced,  and  of  the  articles  in  reviews  and  other 
periodicals  and  in  cyclopsedias,  of  which  no  mention  has 
been  made  above,  one  begins  to  form  some  estimate  of 
the  enormous  industry,  patience,  perseverance  and 
minute  attention  to  detail,  of  which  our  late  professor 
was  capable. 

"  As  a  man,  he  had  in  large  measure  the  character- 
istics which  make  it  possible,  by  personal  contact,  to 
gain  the  confidence  of,  and  to  influence,  large  bodies  of 
men.  He  was  kindly,  sympathetic,  courteous,  patient, 
careful  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  always  willing  to 
serve  others  from  the  rich  store  of  his  wide  knowledge. 
It  was  these  beauties  of  character,  far  more  deeply 
marked  in  him  than  in  most  men,  which  gained  for  him 
the  warm  affection  of  those  who  studied  under  him,  and 
the  well  grounded  esteem  of  the  farmers  of  Nova  Scotia, 
who  for  so  long  a  period  have  been  largely  guided  liy 
his  advice." 


Fidelity. 


What  iiiiiul  can  f^i'asii  the  thought  of  honiulless  .space? 

Who  can  conceive  a  sea  without  a  shore  ? 

Can  light,  false,  fleeting  fancy  wander  o'er. 

Or  false  imagination  ever  trace. 

Dim  planets  rolling  in  their  pride  of  place? 

What  hand  shakes  out  in  rainbow-tinted  flights, 

The  fiery  fringes  of  the  iKn'thern  light, 

To  gild  a  iiolar  sky  with  sweeping  gi'ace  ? 

I  cannot  pierce  the  mists  beyond  the  toiiih. 

Nor  think  that  false  I  cannot  coniprehenii ; 

Why  sap  will  rise  and  harden  into  hlooni, 

It  is  not  mine  to  know  nor  to  defend  : 

Though  mysteries  lurk  where'er  niy  feet  liaxe  trod, 

I  fitill  believe  that  Nature  whispers  "God." 

C.  H.  AcHESON. 
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For  the  Review.J 


Pictoii  Academy. 


A  Brief  Histohy  oi- the  AVell-known  Ixstitutiox. 


gr(^ 


Every  one  interested  in  education  must  have  heard 
with  deep  regret  of  the  destruction  !))■  Hghtninj.',  on  the 
morning  of  October  26th,  of  Pictou's  liandsonie  county 
academy. 

This  institution,  so  well  and  favorably  known  over 
the  whole  dominion,  was  one  of  the  oldest  educational 
institutions  in  the  province,  its  history  dating  liack 
to  the  j-ear  1S05,  and  one  of  the  first  pionioters  was 
Thomas  McCulloch,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  McCuUoch, 
whose  death  occumed  in  Tiuro  a  few  months  ago. 

At  that  period  the  only  institution  for  higher  learn- 
in<T  in  the  province  was  Kings  College,  Windsor,  but 
the  cost  of  living  within  the  college  was  very  great,  and 
there  were  such  stipulations  in  reference  to  students 
that  the  staunch  Presbyterians  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia 
determined  to  have  an  institution  free  from  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Estal.)lislied  Church  of  England. 

At  this  period  the  people  of  Pictou  subscribed  about 
£1,000  for  the  scheme,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
legislature  for  assistance,  but  the  scheme  fell  through,— 
it  is  said  through  the  influence  of  (iovernor  Wentworth. 
In  1816  application  was  made  for  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, which  was  granted,  and  Kevs.  Thomas  McCul 
loch,  Duncan  Ross,  Wni.  Patrick,  .James  McGregor, 
Archibald  Oray  and  .James  Robson,  and  Me.ssrs.  Ed- 
ward Mortimei-,  S.  O.  AN'.  .Vvchibald  and  Thomas 
Dacult  were  tlie  trustees. 

The  legislature  was  then  petitioned  foi-  a  grant,  and 
cave  £400  a  year  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the 
early  period  of  its  history  the  institution  taiiglit  only 
the  higher  branches,  and  students  entering  were  re- 
(|uired  to  be  able  to  translate  "Sallust  and  Virgil,  and 
similar  books  not  of  the  highest  order  in  point  of  difii- 
culty;"  V)ut  in  1832  £100  of  the  grant  given  by  the 
legislature  was  to  be  specially  devoted  to  instruction  in 
the  lower  branches.  In  18;!8  one-half  the  grant  was 
transferred  to  Dalhousie  College,  and  in  1S40  govern 
nient  assistance  cea.sed — and  the  institution  was  closed 
for   a   time.      It   wa.s,  howcMr,  opened  again    in    184.5, 


and  received  an  annual  grant  of  £2-50.  In  later  years, 
under  the  Nova  Scotia  school  law,  the  academj'  received 
the  usual  grant  to  county  academies. 

During  the  history  of  the  academy  it  has  had  many 
of  the  best  teachei's  of  the  day  on  its  staflT,  and  has 
turned  out  many  students  wlio  have  attained  to  high 
positions,  but  in  no  pci  iod  of  its  history  had  it  done 
better  work  or  its  students  been  more  successful  than 
in  later  years. 

The  present  Superintendent  of  Education,  A.  H. 
MacKay,  was  principal  for  a  numbc^r  of  years,  com- 
mencing in  1873,  and  during  that  period  of  his  incum- 
bency the  academy  made  rapid  stridc-s,  and  students 
were  gathei-ed  in  frt)m  all  over  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Under  the  present  principal,  Robert  Maelellan,  who 
took  charge  in  1889,  the  good  work  still  goes  on,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  students  number  about  two 
hundred. 


[This  cut,  Ijorrovved  from  the  Advocate,  shows  the  old  academy  in  which 
were  educated  Sip  Wm.  Dawson,  Sir  Wm.  Ritchie,  Sir  Hugh  Hoyles, 
Eev.  G.  M.  Grant  and  other  distinguished  men.| 

During  the  last  four  years  the  students  have  been 
fitted  to  matriculate  for  the  second  year  of  Dalhousie, 
and  all  of  those  who  were  sent  up  were  successful  in 
entering  that  year,  and  each  year  as  the  e.xaminations 
for  the  Munro  buisaries  and  e.xhilntions  come  up, 
Pictou  academy  stands  well  to  the  front,  and  a  fair 
share  of  the  honors  are  taken  by  her  students.      R.  C. 

Pictou,  November  7th,  1895. 


Of  the  insignificant  portion  of  my  education  which 
depended  ou  schools,  there  need  almost  no  notice  be 
taken.  My  schoolmaster,  a  down-bent,  broken-hearted, 
underfoot  martyr,  as  others  of  the  guild  are,  did  little 
tV)r  me,  except  discovei-  that  he  could  do  little.  So  will 
it  ever  lie  till  the  hodman  is  discharged  or  reduced  to 
hod  bearing,  and  an  ar<liitect  is  hired,  and  on  all  hands 
fitly  encouraged,  till  connnunities  and  indi\  iduals  dis- 
cover, not  without  suipr  ise,  that  fashioning  the  souls  of 
a  generation  by  knowiMlge  can  rank  on  a  level  witli 
blowing  their  bodies  to  pieces  by  gunpowder;  that  with 
generals  and  field  marshals  for  killing,  there  should  be 
world-honored  dignitaries,  and  were  it  possible,  true, 
God-ordained  priests  for  teaching. — Sartor  Bfisartns. 
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For  tlleRK^•IEW.l 


Christmas  Chimes. 


"  CIn-istinns  coiiios  bvit  once  ;i  yc.'ir. 
When  it  eonies  it  brings  good  ehecr." 

Tliis  is  true  retrospectively  to  the  iij^ed,  as  well  as 
prospectively  to  the  young,  and  so  with  the  joyous  sea- 
son so  near,  it  may  not  he  unjuofitable  or  uninteresting 
to  ring  out  a  few  clianges  on  the  bells  of  memory  in 
honor  of  customs  whirh  are  all  too '  i|uicklv  iiassing 
away. 

Let  the  first  jieal  be  in  praise  of  the  Carol.  Tt  is 
noticeable  that  all  genuine  <arols  have  a  clioins  or  bur- 
den which  is  prefi.xed  to  them  in  everj'  instance, 
whether  it  consists  of  one  line  or  more. 

The  custom  of  singing  carols  evidently  originated  in 
imitation  of  the  hymn  of  the  angels  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem — the  first  instance  of  this  sort  of  holy 
song.  After  a  time,  the  nuisic  losing  its  sacred  charac- 
ter, and  piety  its  fervor,  the  words  of  popular  carols 
because  very  unsuitable,  but  many  retained  a  right  tone, 
and  their  influence,  without  doubt,  has  been  good.  For 
a  long  time  they  were  sung  in  churches  on  Christmas 
day,  and  in  many  parts  of  rural  England  aie  still  so 
used.  In  some  places  a  service  is  held  on  Christmas 
eve,  and  after  the  sermon  the  people  remain  and  sing 
carols  until  midnight.  A  verse  from  one  of  these 
sacred  carols  runs  thus: 

"Then  be  ye  glad,  good  people, 

This  night  ef  all  the  year. 
And  light  ye  np  your  candles. 

His  star  it  sliineth  near  ; 
And  all  in  earth  and  heaven 
Our  Christmas  carol  sing, 
Good  will,  and  peace,  and  gloiy. 
And  all  the  bells  shall  ring." 
Another  kind  of  carol  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
historical  ballad.      They   are  simply  passages  of  gospel 
history  done  into  rough  veise  and  are  still  in  use  in  the 
west  of  England,    if  not   in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  following  are  the  opening  lines  of  half  a  dozen   of 
them — the  full  carols  may  be  found  in  "Ancient  Ciirist. 
mas  Carols,"  l)y  Davies  Gillert;  Brand's  "  Antiquities;" 
and  "Merrie  Carols  for  Christmas  Time:" 

"  When  God  at  first  created  man  "— 
"On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning" — 
"  Augustvis  Caesar  having  brought 
The  woild  to  quiet  peace" — 
"When  Jesus  Christ  was  twelve  years  old  "— 
"  Joseph  being  an  aged  man,  truly  "— 
"  A  virgin  most  pure  as  prophets  do  tell  "— 
A  third  kind  of  carol  is  founded  on  legend,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  that  vast  mass  of  unwritten,  fanciful,   and 
semi-Pagan  tradition,  which    occupied  the  mouths  and 
memories  of  men   in   the  earliest  Christian  centuries. 


and  whirli  assumed  shape  and  consistency  in  the  so- 
called  apochryphal  gospels  of  Nicodcmus  and  others. 
A  sani]ile  of  these  began  : 

"Joseph  was  an  old  man,  and  an  old  man  was  he, 
When  be  wedded  Mary,  the  maid  ol'  Galilee." 

A  t'ouith  form,  .and  one   almost  forgotten,  was  a  sor-t 

of  Christmas  pastoral,  found  chiefly  amtmg  th<>  caiols  of 

Provence,    although    a  few  still  exist  in  England.     One 

of  the  best  of  tlie  lattei-,  and  exceedingly  (juaint,   is  the 

story   of   "Joly,  joly  Wat,   the   Shepherd."     It  is  too 

long   to   (juote,  but   its   refrain  prefixed,  .as   in   all    li-ue 

carols,  is  : 

"(^an  I  not  sing  but  hoy  ! 
A\"lien  the  joly  Shei)lierd  made'so  nuich  .joy?" 

The  earliest  known  carol  is  composed  in  Norman- 
French,  and  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  A 
copy  is  pre.served  in  the  British  mu.seum.  The  composi- 
tion is  rugged,  if  not  crude,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century  that  any  marked  improvement  was 
made.  The  carol,  "  In  excelsis  gloria,"  belonging  to  this 
period,  may  still  be  heard  in  England  on  Christmas 
morning,  sung  by  childi-en  who  wander  from  door  to 
door  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  grateful  and 
inspiriting  than  the  peal  of  the  bright  young  voices,  as 
they  ring  out  upon  the  morning  air,  in  their  own  sweet 
way,  the  early  story  of  a  Saviour's  love. 

In  the  Harleian  collection  there  is  a  manuscript, 
No.  3357,  entitled,  "  A  Handful  of  Celestial  Flowers," 
which  contains  a  carol  at  once  musical,  rousing,  and 
dramatic,  whilst  pervaded  with  a  deep  religious  fervor, 
and  is  well  worth  reproduction  : 

"  All  this  night  shrill  chanticlere. 
Day's  proclaiming  trumpeter. 
Claps  his  wings  and  loudly  cries, 
Mortals,  mortals,  wake  and  rise. 

See  a  wonder. 

Heaven  is  under. 
From  the  earth  is  risen  a  Sun, 
Shines  all  night,  though  day  is  done. 

"  Wake,  O  earth!  vs^ake  everything. 
Wake,  and  hear  the  joy  I  bring; 
Wake  and  joy,  for  all  this  night. 
Heaven  and  every  twinkling  light. 

All  amazing, 

Still  stand  gazing: 
Angels,  powers,  and  all  that  he. 
Wake  and  joy  this  Sun  to  see." 

"  Hail,  O  Sun!  O  blessed  Light  1 
Sent  into  the  world  by  night. 
Let  thy  rays  and  heavenly  powers 
Shine  in  these  dark  souls  of  oin's  ; 
Foi-  most  surely. 
Thou  ai-t  truly 
God  and  man,  we  do  confess  : 
Hail,  O  Sun  of  Eighteousness." 
*  *  *  * 

But  my  first  chime  is  done  and  I  hasten  to  ling  out 
a  brief  peal  as  my  second  chime  on  Christmas  Decora- 
tions.    Stowe,  the    old    chronicler,    in   his   "  Survey  of 
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London,"  tells  us  that  "  against  the  feast  of  Christmas 
e\'ery  man's  house,  as  also  their  chuiehes,  are  decked 
witli  holme,  ivy,  bayes,  and  whatsoever  the  season  of 
the  year  afforded  to  be  green;"  and  this  custom  is  as 
common  everywhere  in  England  to-day  as  it  was  when 
Stowe  wrote;  and  "Carols  to  Green  I'oughs"  were 
written  and  sung  at  a  veiy  early  period  of  England's 
history.  Ivy,  holly,  and  mistletoe  have  had  equal 
honors,  although  for  a  long  period  the  latter  was 
excluded  from  indoor  decorations  at  Christmas,  liecanse 
it  was  associated  in  pcniile's  minds  with  funerals  and 
tomb.s. 

*  *  *  * 

Chime  three  must  be  devoted  to  Christmas  Cere- 
monies, and  first  and  foremost  was  the  bringing  in  of 
the  Boar's  Head  to  the  Christmas  dinner.  The  head  of 
the  wild  Ijoar,  at  a  very  earlj'  period,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal and  choicest  dish  at  all  great  feasts  in  England, 
and  especially  at  the  feast  of  Christmas.  It  was  always 
brought  into  the  great  hall  with  much  splendr)ur  and 
ceremonj'.  The  steward  bearing  aloft  the  head  on  a 
well  garnished  charger,  w-as  preceded  by  heralds  and 
trumpeters  sounding,  and  followed  by  a  procession  of 
retainers,  attendants  and  servants.  The  custom  is  still 
maintained  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  in  colleges,  the  law  and 
other  societies,  was  called  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  for 
many  days  attended  by  his  retinue,  called  jNIummers, 
he  received  almost  kingly  honors  in  the  halls,  courts, 
churches,  and  other  places  where  he  appeared. 

Many  of  our  Christmas  customs  come  to  us  from  a 
period  long  prior  to  the  day  of  Julius  Caesar.  Two  of 
these — the  hanging  of  the  mistletoe,  and  the  Inirning  of 
the  yule  log — are  especially  derived  from  our  pagan 
ancestors.  The  first  owes  its  origin  to  the  veneration 
in  which  the  mistletoe  was  held  by  the  Druids,  and  the 
second  to  a  ceremony  performed  by  the  (Scandinavians, 
who  at  the  feast  of  Juul,  about  the  winter  solstice, 
burned  huge  fires  in  honor  of  their  god  Thor.  Among 
all  pagan  nations  there  was  a  tendency  to  worship  fire, 
or  the  sun.  At  Rome  the  Deity  was  approached  undei- 
one  of  the  characters  ascribed  to  Saturn.  Among  tin- 
Scandinavians  he  was  known  as  Odin  or  Wodin,  the 
father  of  Thor.  The  Persians  called  him  Mitliras, 
obviously  the  same  as  the  Irish  Mitthr;  and  by  the 
Phcenicians  and  Carthagenians  he  was  named  Baal 
or  Bel. 

Yule  tide  lasted  from  Chiistmas  day  to  Candlemas 
day,  and  included  the  feasts  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the 
L'nil  day,  of  St.  John  on  tlir  -'ird  da\-,  <if  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents  on  th<'  Ith  day,  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr   on   the   5th   day,   New  Year's  day   on  the  Sth 


day,  All  Saints  on  the  12th  day,  and  Candlemas  on  the 
10th,  or  Kebr'uar}'  2nd. 

*  *  :|e  * 

For  centuries  a  custom  prevailed  on  New  Year's  eve, 
of  j'oung  women  going  about  from  house  to  house  with  a 
wassail  bowl,  containing  a  composition  of  ale,  nutmeg, 
sugar,  toast,  and  r(jasted  crali  apples.  This  is  the 
drink  that  is  called  "Lamb's  Wool,"  by  many  writers. 
The  girls  pi-esented  the  bowl  to  the  inmates  of  the 
houses  at  wliiih  they  called,  sang  some  verses,  and 
i-eceived  in  return  a  small  gratuity.  Although  this 
custom  has  fallen  into  disuse  for  more  than  a  century, 
wassailing  is  still  kept  up  by  companies   of  men  in   the 

more  retii-ed  parts  of  rural  England. 

*  *  *  * 

Let  the  last  tones  of  my  chime  stir  the  chords  of 
memory  in  honor  of  "The  Waits." 

It  was  a  long  established  custom  for  the  watchmen 
who  guarded  the  towns  and  cities  by  night  with  bell, 
staff,  and  lantern,  to  call  out  the  hours,  and  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  other  festive  occasions  to  sing  brief 
carols.  These  sometimes  consisted  of  a  stanza  of  six 
lines,  but  more  generally  were  brief  couplets,  invoking 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  sleeper  and  waker  alike. 
Mainly  these  watchmen  went  out  with  the  Stewarts,  but 
a  new  fashion  was  engrafted  on  the  old.  This  was  the 
gathering  of  musical  watchers,  or  waits,  who,  starting 
out  directly  after  midnight  on  Christmas  eve,  watched 
and  waited  before  houses  for  the  sign  of  movement 
among  the  indwellers,  and  saluted  them  with  song 
accompanied  by  instruments  of  music.  Later,  and  down 
to  our  own  days,  these  singers  did  violence  to  their 
time-honored  name,  for  no  longer  content  to  wait  for 
the  house-dwellers  to  wake,  they  boldly  aroused  them 
with  trumpet  and  horn,  and  as  a  reward  for  their 
unneighborly  disturbance,  expected  to  be  invited  into 
the  house  and  regaled  on  the  best  it  contained.  And 
to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  house-dweller  be  it  said,  the 
summons  was  rarely  disregarded  and  never  resented. 
The  following  benediction  sung  by  the  waits  around  the 
board  was  deemed  amjile  reward  for  the  hospitality 
extended : 

"(iod  bless  the  master  of  this  house. 

The  niistei-ess  also. 
And  .ill  the  little  children 

That  round  the  table  go. 
And  all  your  l^in  and  eke  kinsfolk 

That  (iwcll  lioth  far  and  near. 
We  wish  yiiu  a  happy  Christmas 

And  a  haj)py  New  Year." 

And  to  every  readei'  of  the  Review  I  heartily  say  the 
same.  J.  IMahcii. 

St.  Julin,  N.  H.,  Dec.  1895. 


Onr   patrimony   of   knowledge  ought  not   only  to  be 
improved,  but  constantly  augmented. 
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For  tue  Revibw.] 

Queries  aiul  Quotations. 

"All  attriiL'tive  sohool-rooin  is  a  great  citHlit  to  any 
teacher."  Are  you  striving  to  make  your  scliool-rooni 
attractive?  Do  you  seek  to  interest  your  jiupils  in  the 
decoration  of  tiie  scliool-rooni?  We  know  :i  scIhmiI 
room  where  a  eonHnittc<'  of  the  eUiss  i.s  ch^l.s^■n  liy  tiic 
pupils  each  month  to  altcnil  to  the  decoration  of  the 
class-room.  As  a  result,  the  walls  are  tastefully  iuing 
with  pictures,  flowers  are  found  in  profusion  in  the 
room,  and  a  beautiful  l)oU(|uet  is  daily  plarcd  on  the 
teachers  desk.  Pupils  take  a  pride  in  their  class  room, 
successive  committees  vie  with  each  other  in  making 
the  room  attractive.  The  interest  awakened  in  the 
pupils  for  the  good  apjiearance  of  the  room,  is  also 
shown  in  increased  attention  to  their  work  and  a  great 
improvement  in  their  conduct. 

"In  language  work  it  is  nonsense  to  allow  children 
to  describe  the  details  of  a  picture  without  seeing  its 
motive  or  conception."  Yet  how  often  are  children 
told  to  describe  a  picture  without  any  previous  convei-- 
sation  by  the  teacher  to  draw  out  from  the  children  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  picture 
to  be  described. 

"  If  you  make  a  rule,  try  hard  to  live  up  to  it,  and 
to  have  the  pupils  do  the  same."  Never  make  a  rule 
unless  you  are  morally  certain  that  you  and  your  pupils 
can  live  up  to  it. 

"It  is  as  important  that  the  child  appreciate  the 
spirit  as  the  thought  of  the  selection."  In  how  many 
schools  is  there  any  attempt  made  to  do  more  than  hear 
the  recitation  without  any  ettbrt  to  ascertain  whether 
the  child  understands  the  (juestion  or  not. 

"What  the  neutral  colour  is  in  art  and  nature,  sub- 
dued emphasis  and  resei-ve  sujjpression  is  in  expression." 
Yet  in  how  many  school-rooms  j'ou  will  hear  the  voice 
pitched  in  an  unpleasiiiitly  high  key.  Such  teachers 
fail  to  realize  that  they  are  cultivating  an  unnatural 
tone  of  voice  in  their  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time 
sowing  seeds  of  disorder.      Noise  begets  noise. 

•  1  Never  forget  that  the  school  is  for  the  children's 
best  good,  and  not  for  the  teacher's  pleasure,  pride,  or 
prejudice."  Are  there  not  many  teachers  who  consider 
themselves  more  than  their  pupils,  and  to  whom  per- 
sonal inconvenience  is  much  more  regretted  tliati  loss 
or  injustice  to  the  pupil. 

Do  you  teach  civics  'i  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  about 
the  government.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  consti- 
tution and  the  different  departments  of  govei-nment  from 
the  school  meeting  in  your  section  up  to  the  legislature 
at  Ottawa.     The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  of  civics  is  to 


have  the  children  love  arid  re\cr'eiice  I  heir  rounlry. 
To  do  this  OIK'  of  the  roost  ellicienl  agencies  is  the 
patriotic  song. 

Not  just  the  time  1"  i.ilk  aliiiut  plairtiirg  trees,  is  it  *J 
Well  when  the  time  comes  you  should  have  a  strong 
.sentiment  amongst  the  pupils  in  favoi  of  it.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  coinmenei-  just  now,  ,iriil  by  May-day  the 
entire  sciiool  will  be  anxious  to  "|p|arrl  a  li-ee,"  that  is 
if  you  are  yourself  enthusiastic.  >S. 

Pnr  the  llEvircw.  I 

Truro'. s  Beautiftil  Park. 

[The  following,  crowded  out  of  our  November  ruiiiil>pr,  is  ,a  little  unseason- 
able in  December:  but  the  w.armth  andbritrhtne^s  of  the  de-scription 
will  serve  to  recall  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country  —  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  our  autumn  foliage.— Ed.] 

On  Saturday  morning,  October  19th,  a  bright,  sunny 
morning,  following  two  bleak,  stormy  days — and  all 
the  more  beautiful  by  contrast — a  cab,  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  the  "  handsome  doctor  "  of  the  Normal 
school  staff,  conveyed  a  party  of  educationists,  just 
relea.sed  from  their  arduous  duties  at  the  Provincial 
Educational  Association,  to  see  the  beauties  of  the 
park. 

Principal  Campbell,  of  Truro  academy,  accompanied 
the  party  and  played  the  pait  of  cicerone.  And  a 
more  willing,  genial  and  enthusiastic  one  than  Principal 
Campbell  no  one  could  desire. 

The  park  itself  is  a  marvel  of  loveliness — a  comliina- 
tion  of  natural  and  artificial  effects.  Imagine  a 
narrow  valley  shut  in  by  high  hills  on  either  hand, 
which  rise  abruptly  and  clothed  to  the  summits  with  a 
many-hued  garment  of  foliage.  Imagine  the  brilliant 
autumnal  tints  which  evei-ywhere  catch  the  eye,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  the  sombre  green  of  the  evergreens. 
Imagine  mysterious  winding  paths,  just  wide  enough 
for  two,  wandering  aimlessly  aliout  and  losing  them- 
selves in  shady  nooks  and  leafy  dells,  with  rustic  seats 
in  pleasant  spots,  from  which  lovers  of  nature  may  look 
their  till  ;  artistic  bridges  spanning  the  narrower  places 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  beneath  imagine  a  brook  gleaming, 
rippling,  laughing,  dancing,  and  occasionally  leaping 
boldly  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  and  dashing  itself  to  pieces 
— into  a  cloud  of  milky  foauv— upon   the  rocks  beneath. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  imagine  the  glorious  October 
sun  pouring  a  flood  of  living  light  u]ion  the  winding 
woodland  ]iaths  ;  the  waving  autumn  shades  of  red  and 
ereen,  brown  and  yellow,  stretching  like  a  brilliant 
curtain  on  the  hillside:  the  heaving,  tumliling,  rushing 
water,  and  photogra]ihing  upon  the  memory  as  charm- 
ing a  bit  of  landscape  framed  in  gold  light  as  one  need 
to  see.  Gno.  J.  Millkk. 

Dartmouth.  October  23nd,  18'.I5. 
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Botanical  Notes. 

Piof.  W.  Whitiiijiii  Bailey,  of  Brown  I'niveisity,  has 
written  a  chaiininf;  little  liook  on  .Rlioile  Island  Wild 
Flowers,  in  which  he  has  given  full  sway  to  his  poel  ic 
instincts  and  his  deep  love  of  nature. 


Mr.  .1.  Y.  Bergen,  jr.,  teacher  of  hotany  in  the  Englisli 
high  school.  Boston,  has  in  course  of  preparation  (to  be 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  early  in  IKiXi)  a  High  School 
Botan\-.  The  work  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
interest,  as  it  will  embody  features  derived  mainly  from 
a  long  and  successful  leaching  experience,  and  from 
pr.ictical  study  and  observ  .it  ion  in  the  class-room. 


'I'lic  local  secretaries  of  the  Botanical  Club  of  e'auada 
should  endeavor  to  hand  in  their  reports  before  the  close 
of  the  yeai>.  Reports  fomided  on  their  observations 
have  to  be  ai  ranged  by  the  secretaries  for  the  provinces, 
and  sent  to  the  general  secretary.  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay, 
Superintendent  of  P^ducation,  Halifax,  who  has  the 
important  and  arduous  duty  of  making  up  the  Club'.s 
yearly  repoit  on  botany,  which  is  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society.  The  reports  of  observers  in  Nova  Scotia 
should  be  sent  to  E.  J.  Lay,  Amherst;  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, to  G.  U.  Hay,  St.  John ;  in  P.  E.  Island  to . 


The  Heavens  in  I>eceuiber. 

Tlie  first  liours  of  a  December  night  witness  a  visible 
brightening  of  the  eastern  heavens  upon  the  entry  of 
Orion  and  his  splendid  neighbors, — Taurus,  Auriga, 
Gemini  and  Canis  Major.  One  of  the  finest  pageants 
that  Nature  affords  to  the  contemplative  observer  is  the 
vast  procession  of  these  starry  magnificoes  of  the  sky. 
Whenever  they  are  visible  there  is  nothing  on  the  earth 
oi-  in  the  dome  that  can  take  precedence  before  them. 
.  .  .  The  Pleiades  in  Taurus  and  the  Hyades,  form- 
ing the  V-shaped  figure  in  the  same  constellation,  are 
superbly  beautiful  objects  for  the  opera  glass.  Is  Alde- 
baran,  the  chief  star  in  the  Hyades,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  anywhere  in  the  sky,  rose  red  or  orange  red  ? 
That  is  a  (juestion  about  which  observers  ditier,  and 
every  amateur  not  color  blind  is  entitled  to  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own  concerning  the  color  of  that  great 
sun  in  Taurus,  a  sun  far  grander  than  our  own.  Look 
with  a  three-inch  telescope  at  the  bright  white  star  Rigel 
in  the  foot  of  Orion  and  enjoy  the  .sight  of  its  little  blue 
comrade.  Try  Zeta,  the  left  hand  star  in  the  Belt  of 
Orion,  with  a  little  larger  telescope.  It  has  a  compan- 
ion whose  color  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  sky,  but 
just  what  that  color  is  nobotiy,  apparently,  knows.  And 
do  not  neglect  the  Orion  nebula  hanging  below  the  belt,- 
an  object  whose  interest  for  astronomer,  or  wayfarer 
among  the  stars,  never  becomes  le.s.s.  Auriga,  too,  has 
many  telescopic  l)eauties  which  lack  of  space  prevents 
mv  describing,  but  to  which  such  a  book  as  Webb's 
''  Celestial  01)jects  "  gives  a  clue,  and   Gemini   presents 


to  us  the  wonderful  twin  Castor,  yielding  its  duplicate 
charm  to  the  smallest  telescope. 

Jupiter  is  still  the  only  planet  conveniently  situated 
fo]-  observation.  It  is  in  Cancer,  a  few  degrees  south- 
east of  the  cluster  of  stars  called  the  Beehive,  and,  about 
midnight,  will  be  found  half  way  up  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Zodiac.  Venus  continues  to  adorn  the  morning 
sky,  but  having  attained  her  greatest  western  elonga- 
tion at  tlie  end  of  November,  .she  is  now  approaching 
the  sun  again.  Slie  will  be  near  Saturn  in  Libra  on 
the  L'lind  and  for  a  few  mornings  before  and  after  that 
date,  and  the  conjunction  should  be  a  sight  worth  get- 
ting up  before  suiiiise  to  see.  Mercury  and  Mais  are 
too  near  the  sun  for  satisfactory  observation.  Saturn 
and  Uranus  are  in  the  constellation  Libra,  and  Neptune 
is  between  the  horns  of  Taurus.  —  (Jondense.d  from  Sc. 
American  (iinrrpti  P.  Serviss). 


PRIMARY  OEPARTMENT. 


[This  Department  will  in  future  be  devoted  to  work  in  the  primary 
grades.  Teachers  are  invited  to  co-operate  to  make  it  instructive  as 
possible.] 

At  six  years  of  age  children  are  tender  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  to  begin  to  learn  to  read,  and  cipher.  It 
would  be  better  if  this  work  were  deferred,  until  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year. — Jnlellu/ence. 


It  has  come  to  be  accepted  that  piiraarj'  teachers 
must  have  a  peculiar  "faculty  for  getting  along  wrth  the 
children,"  must  have  pleiisant  "ways"  to  attract  the 
little  ones  and  make  them  "  like  her."  Amrn  to  all 
this,  but  is  there  any  reason  why  "  facultj'  "  and  adapta- 
bility slujuld  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  ambition  to 
keep  abreast  with  newly  discovered  truth,  and  the  pos- 
ses.sion  of  sufficient  mental  grasp  to  comprehend  and 
assimilate  it? 

Our  primary  schools  will  surely  degenerate  into  pretty 
school-room  nurseries  if  the  teachers  who  hold  a 
thousand  vital  beginnings  in  their  lax  fingers  are  to  be 
gauged  alone  by  their  ability  to  "  get  along  with  the 
children."-  Primcri/  Ed.iinituni. 


Methods  of  teaching  primary  classes  in  reading  have 
formed  a  sort  of  "storm  center  "  in  elementary  teaching 
because  each  ardent  exponent  of  some  one  special  mode 
is  sure  that  she  has  "  found  it"  -  the  long-hidden  secret 
of  how  children  ghtndd  learn  to  read.  Very  few  people 
rise  in  conventions  to-day  and  <lefcn(l  the  alphabetical 
method,  but  the  popular  verdict  of  the  elderly  relatives 
of  primary  children  would  often  be  in  its  favor.  The 
language  that  they  use  is  something  like  this,  "  When  I 
went  to  school,  children  learned  to  spell  wlien  they 
learned  to  read.  I  believe  in  children  learning  their 
letters."     Fe\v  teachers  of  to-day  would  regard  all  that 
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can  be  said  of  this  sort  as  a  reason  for  using  the  alpha- 
betic metlioil,  thoiij;li  all  wise  ])riinaiv  teachers  should 
wpigh  this  oviilcnco  (.•an>fully,  and  sift  this  firm  belief 
of  tlioir  elders  to  find  the  grain  of  truth  that  may  be 
concealed  therein.  The  grain  of  truth  will  be  fcniiHl  to 
be  this  :  somewhere  in  the  child's  exjuMicnce,  due  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  /((r»i  of  words  and  to  s])elling. 
The  so-calli'd  "methods"  in  reading,  when  I'acli 
stands  alone,  is  like  the  decomposition  of  a  raj'  of  light. 
Not  the  red,  or  l)lue,  or  any  other  color  of  the  spectrum 
can  say,  "  I  am  light."  Tt  takes  all  of  them  together 
to  make  the  white  pencil  of  light  that  illuminates  and 
satisfies. — Primary   Education. 


Two  nickles  and  a  cent  are  how  much  money? 

8ix  and  four  and  one  are  how  many? 

Add  any  two  nund)ers  to  make  eleven. 

Add  any  three  numbers  to  make  eleven. 

Six  apples  and  five  apples  are  liow  many  ajjples? 
(Picture.) 

Eight  dots  and  three  dots  are  how  many  dots? 
(Picture.) 

A  week  and  4  days  are  how  many  daj-s? 

A  man  has  6  sheep  in  one  lot  and  G  sheep  in  another. 
How  man}' sheep  in  both  lots?     (Picture) 

What  three  pieces  of  money  make  1 1  cents  ? 

12  is  three  times  what  number? 

May  had  a  dime  and  2  nickels.  She  spent  \  of  her 
money.      How  much  did  she  spend  ? 

How  many  pairs  of  shoes  must  I  put  with  6  shoes  to 
make  12  shoes? 

Three  pairs  of  gloves  have  how  many  thumbs? 

Find  the  cost  of  i  of  12  lemons  at  2  cents  each. 

How  many  feet  around  a  flower-bed  2  feet  wide  and 
4  feet  long?  How  many  feet  half  way  round  it? 
(Picture.) 

Make  a  picture  of  a  window  with  12  panes  of  glass 
and  .3  panes  in  a  row.      How  many  rows  1 

Twelve  cents  will  pay  for  how  many  marbles  at  2 
cents  apiece? 

There  are  12  sheep  in  a  yard,  and  a  dog  bit  all  but 
7  of  them;  how  man}' did  he  bite? — Primary  Education. 


The  primary  teacher  is  rarely  a  free  agent.  An 
arbitrary  "Course  of  Study"  is  presented  her,  a  course 
which  says  at  this  moment  it  must  be  number  and  such 
an  amount,  at  that  period  reading  and  so  many  pages. 
Special  teachers  exact  much  di'ill  work,  as  perfect  time 
movement  in  penmanship;  equally  sweet  voices  in 
music;  eyes  that  .see  and  hands  that  execute  equally 
well  in  modelling  and  drawing.  Principals  ask  why 
more  number  has  :iot  been  gained,  why  four  primers 
cannot  be  fluently  read,  why  the  memorj'  of  every  cliild 


cannot  hold  the  correct  spelling  of  four  hundred  words 
why  geographical,  bi)t,u\ica!  and  scientifical  terms  are 
not  grasped,  how  it  is  that  love  of  literature  h.as  not 
been  acipiircd,  patriotism  fostered,  and  fifty  children  of 
eight  nationalities  do  not  all  speak  grammatical  Eng- 
lish  b}'   the  end  of   tlic    first  primary  year.  - -/'/■.  Educ. 


'Pile  kindergartner  is  not  handicapped  by  authorities 
an<]  moiu^y  limitations;  she  recognizes  no  re([uirements 
of  the  grade  above  her;  is  not  obligated  to  present  dis- 
tasteful .subjects;  can  change  her  exercises  at  will ;  is 
not  called  in  question  as  to  her  judgment  of  length  of 
l&sson,  time  of  going,  or  necessary  drill;  is  not  limited 
as  to  material  with  which  to  occupy  the  hand  craft  of 
the  little  ones;  is  not  expected  to  produce  equally  good 
results  from  every  child;  is  not  deemed  a  poor  instruc- 
or  if  she  fails  to  bring  all  to  the  same  standard  of  per- 
fection; enjoys  the  advantage  of  pleasant  surroundings; 
finds  discipline  easy  because  of  the  extreme  youth  of  her 
pupils,  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  helpers,  and  by 
the  fewer  hours  she  commands  her  pupils'  attention. 


How  to  Give  a  Writing  Lesson. 


1.  Secure  and  maintain  correct  position  of  writers, 
books  and  pens. 

2.  See  that  every  pupil  is  provided  with  all  necessary 
material. 

3.  Remind  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson 
that  the  writing  must  be  uniform  in  size,  shape,  and 
direction. 

4.  Strongly  forbid  all  quick  writing. 

5.  Make  a  liberal  use  of  the  blackboard  for  purposes 
of  analysis,  correction,  and  illustration. 

6.  Permit  no  pupil  to  remain  idle  or  unemployed, 
waiting  for  others  to  finish;  let  each  writer  work  inde- 
pendently of  his  fellows. 

7.  Insist  upon  continuity  in  the  writing  of  every 
word  save  those  in  which  the  letter  x  occurs. 

8.  Frequently  remind  the  class  that  writing  is  a  kind 
of  drawing  and  that  the  sole  object  is  to  facsimile  the 
copies. 

9.  Let  your  motto  be  approval  rather  than  censure. 

10.  Pens  must  not  be  wiped  on  the  dress  nor  must 
ink  be  jerked  or  thrown  on  the  floor. 

1 1 .  Writers  must  not  paint  their  letters,  that  is 
thicken  or  mend  them  after  being  once  made. 

12.  Always  mark  the  writing  relatively,  and  not 
apart  from  the  age  and  ability  of  the  writer. 

13.  Avoid  favoritism;  encourage  naturally  poor 
writers;  be  severely  strict  with  all  careless  pupils. 

14.  Rather  give  copy-books  that  are  too  easy  than 
those  which  are  too  difficult. 
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15.  Utilize  all  available  competitions  for  your  classes. 
The  stimulus  of  prizes  and  rewards  is  universally  needed  j 
in  every  walk   of  life,   more   particularly   in  a  juvenile 
writing  class. 

16.  Make  a  special  studv  of  any  hopelessly  bad 
writers;  never  despair  of  entirely  reforming  such. 

17.  Post  the  names  of  the  best  writers  and  most  intel- 
ligent writers  on  the  walls  of  the  cla.ss  or  school-room. 

18.  Caution  the  class  against  plunging  pens  to  the 
bottom  of  the  inkwells. 

19.  Guard  against  writing  too  long  at  once  ;  relieve 
by  rests  in  which  theory  may  be  illustrated  upon  the 
blackboard. 

20.  In  writing,  more  than  in  anj' other  subject,  strive 
to  keep  the  pupils  in  good  humor. —  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Uawbmting. 


QUESTION    DEPARTIHENT. 


S.  B.  A. — Could  you  tell  me  where  to  get  help  on 
Current  Histoiy!'  Arc  there  quarterly  t)r  inonthlyCurrent 
Histories  published?     If  so,  where  are  they  to  be  had? 

The  best  magazine  that  we  know  of  is  The  Cyclopedic 
Review  of  Current  History,  published  quarterly,  by 
Garretson,  Cox  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.50  per 
annum  ;  single  copies,  40  cents. 


A.  D.  J.— Will  you  please  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
following  birds : 

1.  A  bird  eight  inches  long,  back  and  head  dark  dra)i, 
wings  brown,  darker  next  body,  light  drab  underneath, 
tail  brown,  lips  of  most  of  tail  feathers  white,  brea.st 
and  most  of  under  part  f)f  body  light  grey,  with  wavy 
tints  of  darker  shade,  upper  side  of  bill  hooked,  longer 
than  lower,  legs  bhick, 

2.  Saw  a  bird  in  a  spruce  swamp  tliat  had  a  great 
deal  of  red  on  it :  smaller  than  a  robin. 

3.  What  is  the  proper  name  of  (1)  Woodpecker,  with 
red  on  top  of  head,  and  (2)  one  with  black. 

4.  Sea  Gulls  with  very  dark  wings,  with  just  a  grey- 
ish tinge  on  wings. 

5.  Have  we  more  than  one  species  of  mice?  Caught 
one  that  was  all  white  underneath,  including  feet  and 
tail. 

Answers. 

1.  Perhaps  Lanitis  horealis,  the  "Great  Northern 
Shrike,"  or  Butcher  Bird."  Generally  about  ten  inches 
long. 

2.  Perhaps  Setophaga  ridicilla,  the  "American  Red- 
start,"    See  Ed.  Review,  September,  1895,  page  67. 

3.  The  males  of  both  the  "Hairy"  and  "Downy" 
Woodpeckers  have  the  red  patch  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  while  the  females  are  without  it.  See  Ed.  Review, 
January,  1893. 

4.  The  Lams  ituirinns,  "Great  Black-backed  Gull,'" 
has  a  slaty  black  back  and  wings.  The  greyish  tinged 
one  might  be  one  of  many — the  "American  Herring 
Gull,"  etc.,  etc. 

5.  We  have  sevei-al  species  of  mice,  namely:  (1)  The 
Jumping  Mou.se:  (2|  The  Common  Mouse;  (3)  The  White- 
footed  Mou.se;  (4)  The  Hamster  Mouse;  (5)  Capper's 
Field  Mouse:  (6)  The  Meadow  Field  Mouse. 

Jdriihis  Hiiitxunhis  (^o.  1  aliove)  is  described  briefly 
as  follows:  Head  and  body  alxiut  three  inches,  and  tail 
about  five  inches  long.  Color  above  light  yellowish 
brown,   lined  finely  with   black.     Sides  yellow   rusty. 


Beneath  pure  wliite.     It  has  been  seen  to  leap  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  one  bound, 

n<Nj)ero»iyx  leiicojjitfi  (No.  3  above).  Boily  over  three 
inches  long,  tail  over  three  inches.  Al)ove  yellowish 
brown,  beneath  whitish.  Jumps  like  No.  1.  (ireat 
migi-atory  droves  of  them  were  observed  south  fif  Lake 
Erie  near  the  beginning  of  the  century  —  before  1805. 
Probably  the  species  causing  the  great  mouse  plague  of 
1816  in  northern  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
althougb  it  may  lie  the  Meadow  Field  .Mouse,  or  one  of 
the  other  species,  for  all  the  description  we  have  of  them. 


SCHOOL,   AND    COLLEGE. 

The  teachers  of  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  have  orga- 
nized the  local  institute  tor  the  winter  term.  An 
energetic  committee  has  been  appointed,  and  a  good 
programme  prepaied  for  the  season's  woik. 


Summerside,  P.  E.  I.,  has  its  local  institute  again  at 
work.  The  teachers  there  are  entering  heartilj-  into  the 
work  of  the  institute  and  a  protital)le  session  is  antici- 
pated. 


Miss  Anna  K.  Miller,  teacker  at  Willow  Grove,  St. 
John  County,  has  I'aised  the  sum  of  $23.50  with  which 
to  improve  her  school  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Conley,  teacher  at  Black's  Harbor, 
Charlotte  County,  has,  by  means  of  an  entertainment, 
obtained  nearly  $20  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  pur- 
chase neW'  furniture. 


The  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  N.  B.  Provincial 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  Normal  School 
Library,  Fredericton,  on  Thursday,  January  2,  at  8 p.  m. 

The  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent with  the  Inspectors  of  N.  B.  will  be  held  in 
Fredericton,  January  3,  at  10  a.  m. 

Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  with  the  schools  of 
St.  John  County  and  the  high  schools  during  Decem- 
ber. He  will  begin  his  work  in  Charlotte  County  as 
early  in  Januarj-  as  travelling  permits. 

Charlottetown  schools  close  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
on  Tuesday,  the  24th  iiist.,  and  re-open  on  Monday, 
January  6th. 


Miss  Louise  Laird  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  Charlottetown  schools.  Engagement  U>  commence 
w  ith  the  first  of  the  vear. 


At  the  Friday  meetings  of  the  Andierst  teacher.s,  in 
addition  to  the  discussion  of  points  relating  to  the 
general  work  of  the  school,  the  study  of  French  by  thi; 
conversational  method  li.is  been  begun,  and  in  FInglish, 
the  study  of  some  of  Tennyson's  poems.  I,<icksley  Hall 
is  the  one  under  consideration  at  present. 


The  Literary  Society  of  Aniher.st,  in  uliicli  .ill  the 
teachers  aie  active  work(>rs,  has  this  winte;'  taken  u[) 
the  study  of  American  history.  Papei's  have  been  read 
on  the  early  discoveries,  on  the  aboriginies,  their  char- 
acter, customs,  religion  and  probable  origin,  and  now 
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the  liistoi'v  is  hoing  taki'ii  up  in  detiiil.  Lust  inoeting 
was  talion  up  witli  C'liainpl.iiii.  Fi'ontcnac  and  (iuclK'C^ 
anil  a  vi-ry  iiilcivstitig  I'l'Mtmi'  was  lln'  pri'sciicc  nf  sonic 
si-liool  hoys  of  (ii'adcs  \'1I  and  \'lll.  \\  lio  intci'jt'cti'd 
dates  and  ran  over  the  ma))  in  a  niaiiiu  r  snrprisini;. 


Tiie  students  of  t lie  Tiuro  Normal  Sihoul  havi'  a  re- 
union onee  a  week  for  literary  and  social  enjoyment. 
A  course  of  lpct\U'es  form  a  prominent  feature.  The 
fli-st  of  the  course  was  ilelivered  hy  Dr.  MacKay.  Supi'rin- 
tcndent  of  Kducition,  on  .Science  and  Science  Te.icliinK. 
He  pointed  out  the  I'eadiness  with  which  the  opponents 
of  science  teaching  make  use  of  the  treasures  wrested 
from  natiue  hy  science  uorkeis.  We  are  still  nearly 
as  superstitious  as  were  our  forefathers.  The  (piack 
doctor  kills  more  millions  than  the  almost  divine  Pas- 
teur can  save,  and  unlucky  Friday  is  more  feai'ed  than 
the  fatal  microhes  which  his  microscope  shows  to  be  the 
destroying  angel.  Pupils  should  have  the  dark  rooms 
of  nature  lighted  up  so  that  the  ghosts  may  disappear, 
the  real  evils  lie  made  to  appearand  be  overcomis  and 
the  pleasures  of  life  multiplied.  It  was  a  most  interest- 
ing lectine. 


Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  school  inspector  for  tlie  counties  of 
Westmoiland  and  Kent,  has  moved  to  Sackville.  —  I'asf. 

yiv.  Edgar  Wood,  Mt.  Allison,  '94,  has  giaduated  from 
Cornell  and  has  accepted  the  principalship  in  a  high 
school  in  Connecticut,  where  there  are  fifteen  associate 
teachers. 


John  Tiaieman,  son  of  Howai'd  Trueinan,  of  Point  de 
Bute,  has  just  graduated  fniin  Cornell  with  his  degree 
in  agricultural  science.  He  is  now  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  an  agricultural  college  at  Brookings,  Soiuh  Dakota. 
— St.  John  Sun. 

The  conipulsoi'y  school  law  is  being  enforced  in 
Andierst,  N.  S.,  and  the  attendance  at  the  schools  is 
much  larger. 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Reading 
Circle.  St.  John,  Mrs.  Fiske  ga"vea  vivid  and  interesting 
description  of  Egypt,  the  result  of  personal  observation 
and  study  made  in  her  tra\  els  during  the  early  part  of 
this  year.  A  few  evenings  later  the  address  was  re- 
peated at  the  December  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  Natural 
History  Society  befoie  a  laige  and  deeply  inteiested 
audience.  Mrs.  Fiske's  bright  and  graiihic  descriptions 
of  scene.s  and  people  in  that  wonderful  land  made  a 
profound  impression  on  her  audiences  on  both  occasions. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Some  ("anadian  Birds,  by  Montague  Chamberlain. 
First  series — Birds  of  Field  and  Grove.  i)o  pages.  Pi-ice, 
30  cents.  The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Toronto,  publish- 
ers. Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom  we  all  i-emember  as  an 
enthusiastic.student  of  birds,  piits  us  under  an  additional 
obligation  to  him  for  this  Itright  and  interesting  book, 
which  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  ^^■ithin  the  reach  of  every- 
body. Teachers,  older  students  in  our  .schools,  and  an 
intelligent  public-,    will   be  interested    in   this  book    for 


several  reasons:  II  includes  the  birds  most  connnonly 
met  with  in  country  ramliles  in  these  jirovinces;  it 
describes  them  in  familiar  languiige.  thus  m.iking  a  book 
that  every  one  can  understand  and  enjoy  :  il  h.is  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  many  of  the  species.  \\"e  hope  Mr. 
Chandx'rlain  will  nici  I  with  that  success  which  this 
ventui'e  desei'ves.  and  I  bus  encour.-in'e  him  to  produce'  the 
other  .series,  descri|>ti\  e  of  those  birds  which  he  has  not 
included  in  1  be  lirst  seiies. 


M.MiCMKN  IM)  FliZAlll.llNCiKN'.  I'lTU  A.VFANdKU.  edited 

with  vocabulary  and  <piestions  in  (lerman  on  the  text, 
by  H.  A.  Guerher.  Pages  15.5;  piice  (iO  cents.  Pid)lish- 
ers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  ('o.,  Boston.  The.se  "Fables  and 
Stories  for  Beginnei-s"  present  an  admirable  introduction 
to  German  literature  students  of  all  ages.  The  stories 
are  related  in  the  simiilest  manner  possible.  Every  new 
word  and  idiom  is  i-eiieated  s\diliciently  in  the  following 
sentences  for  even  the  dullest  pupils  to  get  a  gras])  of  it. 
Each  story  is  accomjianied  liy  iifty  cjuestions  on  the 
text.  The  book  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  that  could 
be  devised  to  get  the  student  interested  in  German  from 
the  start. 


R.\('Ine's  Athalie,  edited  with  an  introduction,  con- 
taining a  Treatise  on  Versification,  and  with  notes,  by 
Chas.  A.  P]ggert,  Ph.  I)..  Vanderbilt  Cniversity.  Pidi- 
lisher.s,  D.  C.  He;ith  it  Co.,  Boston.  The  publication  of 
this  masterpiece  of  French  literatiu'e  in  Heath's  Modern 
Language  Series"  will  be  welcomed  by  students. 


The  Canadian  Alji.vn.\c  for  lSi)().  Published  by  the 
Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto.  This  contains  such  a  fund 
of  valuable  information  that  it  should  he  found  in  every 
office  and  at  every  fire-side  in  Canada.  In  addition  to 
the  lists,  directories  and  other  information  found  in 
almanacs,  it  has  an  article  by  Dr.  Bourinot  on  "  Forms 
of  Government  Throughout  the  World,"  which  will  be 
found  interesting  and  valuable,  showing  how  every 
province,  state  and  country  in  the  woild  is  governed, 
and  giving  also  its  popula,tion  and  area.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Chadwick,  barrister,  contributes  an  article  on  "The 
Canadian  Flag."  ilhistrated  with  colored  lithographs  of 
the  red  and  blue  ensigns,  with  the  maple  leaves.  The 
Canadian  Alni.-inac  has  been  published  continuously  for 
nearly  fifty  years. 

Practual  Exerci.ses  in  ExciusH,  by  Huber  Gray 
Buehler.  Pages  152;  Cloth.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  Voi'k, 
publishers.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  provide  drill  on 
some  elements  of  good  English  in  a  more  rational  and 
natural  way  and  in  more  abundant  measure  than  drill- 
books  have  hithei'to  provided.  It  has  in  view  pupils 
who  come  to  grammar  or  high  schools  with  many  habits 
of  expression  formed  on  bad  models;  it  points  out  com- 
mon errors,  and  tries  to  leatl  pupils  to  convert  knowledge 
of  these  errors  into  correct  habits  of  expression. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  II,  with 
notes,  by  F.  G.  Selby.  M.  A.,  Oxon.  Pages  412;  pi'ice, 
4s.  6d.  This  volume  is  much  larger  and  the  notes  more 
copious  than  Book  I,  u  Inch  appeared  .some  time  ago. 
In  it  the  student  of  education   will   find  much  to  think 
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al)o>it.  and  he  will  be  impressed  with  this— that  the 
writer  of  nearly  three  centuries  af<o  said  many  things 
that  to-day  might  he  studied  with  advantage. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Thk  Gekman  Declensions,  C.  W.  Bardeen.  publisher, 
Syracuse,  New  Voi'k. 

Outline  Study  of  United  States  Histoky:  pub- 
lisher, C.  W.  Uardeen.  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Lectures  C'ourantes,  and  t'orneille's  Le  Cid;  D.  V. 
Heath  &  C^n.,  publishers,  Boston. 

Nature  Study-,  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Macmillan's  New  Literary  Readers,  Book  IIL 
Macniillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

Murche's  Science  Readers,  Books  Y  and  X\. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Book  IV.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

Virgil's  .IIneid,  Books  I-VL  Giun  &  C^o.,  publishers, 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  December  Magazines. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  papers  to  teachers  in  the 
December  nundier  of  Mcliires  Mayazine  is  Chapters 
from   a   Life,   an    autobiographical  paper  by   Elizabeth 

Sluait  Phelps In  the  ('lidiitaiirjiKin,  President  ('has. 

F.  Thwing  discusses  the  Intellectual  Life  of  the  Ameri- 
can People.  An  article  of  exceptional  interest,  especially 
to  the  great  student  world,  is  "Student  Life  at  Oxford," 

by  Fred.  Gr\mdy,  which  is  finely  illustrated In  the 

Pujntlar  Scicncr  MonlhUj  Herl)ert  Spencer  continues  his 
series  on  Professional  Institutions  by  tracing  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  teacher  from  the  priest,  and  throws  nmch 
light  upon  clerical  control  of  secular  education.  ..  .The 
series,  New  Figures  in  Literature  and  Art,  which  has 
been  appearing  in  the  Athiiitir  Monthly,  has  attracted 
wide  attention.  The  subject  of  the  third  paper,  appear- 
ing in  the  December  i.ssue,  is  Hamlin  Garland  ...That 
the  editor  of  The  Sunrhn/school  Times  chose  wisely 
when  he  .secured  Dr.  Cinniingham  Geikie,  of  England, 
to  furnish  a  weekly  commentary  on  the  Sunday-school 
lesson,  has  been  shown  by  the  exceptional  honor  con- 
ferred by  the  Russian  government  upon  the  English 
writer.  Dr.  Geikie's  "  Life  of  Christ  "  wtis  not  long  ago 
tianslated  into  Russian  at  Moscow,— of  course,  with 
official  siinction.  And  now  M.  Pt)biedonostzefl,  the 
Supreme  Censor  of  Russia,  has  ordered  that  the  book 
be  adopted  in  all  ecclesiastical  middle  schools  of  Russia. 
. . .  .Mr.  \V.  D.  Howells  has  written  a  .striking  paper  for 
the  December  Fontni  on  "The  Nature  of  Liberty,"  con- 
ti-niling  that  liberty  and  poverty  are  incomjiat il)le. 


N.  B.  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Official  Notices. 

ADVANCE  OF  CLASS. 

1.  Teachers  who  hold  certifloates  of  having  passed  the  preliminary 
examination  tur  the  class  desireJ  (;m<l  only  such;  maybe  admitted  to 
the  Nonnal  School  at  the  beginuiiit;  "f  the  second  term  in  January;  and 
to  the  closing  e.ta'liiinations  for  lic.iise  in  June  following. 

■i.  Holders  of  third  class  lirciis.'S  who  have  spent  only  one  term  at 
the  Normal  School  are  required  to  spend  an  additional  winter  term  at 
the  Normal  School  before  they  can  Iw  admitted  to  the  closing  esamina- 
^ions  for  advance  of  class. 


3.  Holders  of  second  class  licenses  who  have  passed  the  preliminary 
examination  for  first  clas-;,  mav  Ije  exempted  from  attending  an  addition- 
al winter  term  at  the  Nnriiial  School  from  the  special  conditions  as  to 
professional  classification  an.l  certiflcales  of  sujierior  scholarship,  or  of 
having  taught  two  full  years,  as  required  by  Reg.  31,  S  (a)  ibj. 

departmental  examinations,  july  isiie. 

The  usual  Normal  School  entrarce.  Junior  leaving  examinations 
and  Junior  matriculation  examinations,  will  be  held  in  July.  1896,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision-^  of  Reg. -il,  3  (U.  and  Reg. -15  of  School 
Manual.  ,. ,  ,        ,     -    -      »    .,. 

I  Normal  School  EsTRANrE-All  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  School  in  Septemlier,  |S96.  and  all  hol'lers  of  second  or  third 
class  licenses  who  propose  to  enter  the  Normal  School  in  January,  1R117. 
or  to  become  eligible  for  examinat  ion  for  advance  of  class  in  June.  1897, 
arerequiied  to  pass  the  preliminary  examinations  in  July,  18t6.  CSee 
School  Manual,  Reg.  31,3,  and  Keg  38,  6.)  .„   ,     ,        j 

2,  Junior  Lkaving  Examinations.— This  examination  wi.l  be  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  for  grammar  and  high 
schools  as  given  in  the  syllabus  for  Grades  IX  and  X,  and  wi;l  include 
the  following  subjects:  English  Grammar  and  Analysis;  English  CNmi- 
position  and  Literature:  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping:  Algebra;  Geo- 
nietry;  History  and  Geography:  Botany  and  Physics;  and  either  Latin 
or  French,  or  'Chemistry,   or  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     (.Eight  papers 

in  all.)  .  .  ,-.,,*        J     ■    ■ 

The  pupUs  of  any  school  in  the  province  are  eligible  for  admission 
to  this  examination  upon  giving  notice  on  or  before  the  24th  of  May  to 
the  inspector  within  whose  inspectorate  he  wishes  to  be  examined,  and 
enclosing  an  examination  fee  of  two  dollars.  (See  Manual,  Reg.  Ah,  \i). 
Diplomas  are  granted  to  successful  candidates. 

3  Junior  Mathiccl.>tion  Examination  -This  examination  will  be 
baseii  on  the  rtquirements  for  matriculation  in  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  as  laid  down  in  tlie  university  cale.  dar  (candidates  will  re- 
ceivea  calendar  upon  application  to  the  chancellor  of  the  university  or 
to  the  education  office  i.  Any  high  or  grammar  school  pupil  who  has 
completed  Grade  XI  of  the  high  school  course  should  be  prepared  lor 
matricidation. 

Note  —Elementary  Chemistry  as  in  Williams"  Introduction  to  Chemical 
Science  (.Chapters  1  to  XXX  inclusive)  is  now  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  matrieulat.on. 

In  cases  in  which  the  language  studies  of  the  high  school  course  are 
different  from  the  language  studies  as  indicated  in  the  university  calen- 
dar candidates  may  take  either  course  by  giving  notiee  at  the  time  of 
making  applicat  on  for  examination.    (See  Manual,  Reg.  45,  14  ) 

t^-  The  English  literature  for  the  closing  examinations  for  hcense 
in  June,  1896,  and  tor  the  junior  leaving  examination,  will  be  Shakes- 
peare's Juhus  Cffisar  and  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Examination  Questions  tor  1895,  Courses  of  Study,  and  university 
calendar,  will  be  sent,  on  appUcation,  to  any  teacher  or  intending  can- 
didate.   

The  Syllabus  of  Normal  School  entrance  and  Nonnal  School  closing 
examinations  as  given  In  Regulation  32  School  Manual  has  been  revised 
to  read  as  follows: 

SYLL.\BUS  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Regclatios  3a.-(l)  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations;  and 
Preliminary  Examinatidns/or  Advance  of  Class. 

These  shall  include  the  following  subjects  for  all  classes,  viz. ;  Read' 
ing  Spelling,  Writing,  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Geography 
History,  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Natural  Science.    Candidates  fo 
the  flrst  class  will  also  be  required  'o  pass  examination  on  the  First  an 
Second  Books  of  Geoni'  try  with  exercises,  and  on  Algebra  to  the  end  o 
Simple  Equations.    Candidates  for  the  second  class  will  be  required  to 
pass  examinations  on  the  First  Book  of  Geometry  with  exercises,  and 
on  Algebra,  including  the  Elementary  Rules  and  Simple  Equations  of 
one  unknown  quantity.  ,. .     .         ,,   . 

Remark.— The  examination  papers  on  the  above  subjects  will  be 
graded  as  to  extent  and  difficulty  according  to  the  class  of  license  ap- 
plied tor  by  the  candidates  respectively.  For  example,  candidates  lor 
the  third  i-lass  will  be  examine.l  on  the  Outlines  of  Canadian  and  Briti.sh 
History,  the  Cteiieral  Geography  of  North  America  and  Europe,  with 
the  Geography  of  New  Brunswick  in  detail  (including  the  drawing  fro  m 
memory  of  an  outline  map  of  the  province),  the  Elementary-  Aril hme  tic 
as  pres'cribed,  and  the  Nature  Lessons  as  indicated  in  Course  of  Study, 

GradesItoVI.  .„  ,  .     , .      ,, 

Candidates  for  the  second  class  will  be  required  to  show  a  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Grammar.  History  and  Geography  (particularly  of 
the  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  advanced  Arithmetic 
to  the  end  of  Compound  Interest,  the  keeping  of  Accounts  by  Single 
Entry  and  Natural  Science  as  in  Course  of  Study.  Gi  ades  I  to  \'II, 

Candidates  for  first  cla.ss  will  be  required  to  have  an  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  Prescribed  Text  Books,  except  that  on  General  History, 
I   and  as  limited  by  the  above  Regulation    in   regard  to  Geometry  and 

Aliiebra.  2.— CLOSING  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  shall  be  re(iuired  of  all  candidates  : 

1.  The  School  System.  Tote  familiar  with  the  leading  principles 
of  the  School  Law  of  New  Hniiiswick  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education  ,        „      ^     , 

2  School  Managkment  To  have  a  knowledge  of  school  organiza- 
tion, as  applied  under  the  law-  of  New  Brunswick,  the  classification  of 
puliils.  the  arrangement  of  viiidies,  the  object  and  means  of  di^ipline, 
the  necessity  and  means  <  t  adequate  ventilation  of  schooi-roi  ins  and 
suitable  means  of  securing  ilie  comfort  of  pupils. 

3  Teaching. —To  have  a  knowledge  of  Method,  and  to  be  able  to 
exempUfy  the  same  by  not.  s.  if  lessons  on  any  given  subject  of  instnic- 

4.  Industrial  Drawim.  To  show  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
Manijal  and  Drawing  Hooks  prescribed  by  the  Board,  and  to  sketcli 
familiar  objects  exhibited  as  models  at  the  time  of  examination. 
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5.  RKAniNO  ANP  Ki.ocrTioN.— To  rrnii  Imtli  prosomui  vorsoso  ns  to 
rIvo  a  correct  ami  clTectivc  cxprt-ssion  of  the  thont;htsuiul  sentiments  of 
the  passiipes  selecttnl.  and  to  Ix*  familiar  willi  the  prineiples  anil  rules  of 
Vocal  Kxpression  as  contained  in  the  prescriheii  >Ianual. 

t").  Domestic  Economy.— As  contained  iu  the  prescrihed  Text  Book. 
[For  female  candidates  only] 

Remark.— The  questions  set  in  the  Corejroinf;  subjects  will  be  gradu- 
ateii  flcoortling  to  the  class  of  license  applied  for. 


ADDITIONAL   REgUIREMENTS   FOR  THE  SEVKKAL  CLASSES. 

CLASS    III. 

English  Language.—  Grammar,   Analysis  and  Composition,  as  in 
Meiklejohn's  SJioVt  Grammar. 

.-InYAmffic.— The  Elementary  Arithmetic,  prescribed, 
i^yj/'ctic  und  7VMi/)cranc('. --Health  Reader,  Ko.  i. 

CLASS    II. 

Engitsh  /■wongiwffe.— Grammar  and  Analysis,  Meiklejohn's  En^^lish  Lan- 
guage. Part  I. 
Knglish    Literature   and    Composition. — Poetry  of  Readers  V  and  VI, 

and  Meiklejohn's  English  language,  Part  IL 
Mothemtitics  : 

Geometry— Books  I  and  II.  with  exercises.      H.  Smith's  Geometry. 
Algebra— Presciibed  Text  Book,  to  the  end  of  Simple  Ecjnations 
Bookkeeping  and  Arithmetic    Single  Entry  and  Commercial  Rules. 
li'atural  Science: 

Botany  and  Physics— Plant  Analysis,  Plant  Growthand  Assimilation. 
Characteristics  of  the  Buttercup.  Cress,  Pulse.  Rose,  Aster.  Buck- 
wheat, Pine,  Lily  and  Grass  families.  Physic  are  required  by  the 
coui"se  of  study  f<ir  first  eight  grades. 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture. — Williams'  Introduction  to  Chemical 
Science,  Chapter  I  to  XX.  Tannere'  Agriculture,  or  an  equivalent. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  —Chapters  I-IX  of  Blaisdell's  '*  Our  Bodies 
and  How  we  Live." 

CLASS  I. 

English  Language. — Meiklejohn's  English  Language.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III, 
English  LjVerahn-e.— Meiklejohn's  English,   Part  IV,   and  the  critical 

study  of  authors  to  be  announced  from  year  to  year. 
Mathematics  : 

Algebra.-— Prescribed  Text-Book. 

Geometry.— H.  Smith's  Geometry,  Books  I,  II.  UI,  IV,  and  VI,  with 

exercises. 
Book-keeping,  Double  Entry. 
Natural  Science : 

Botany  —Same  as  for  Class  II,  together  with  Determination  of  ordin- 
ary Flowering  Plants. 
Ohemistrj-  and   Agriculture— Williams''   Introduction   to   Chemical 
Science,  Chapters  I  to  XXX,  and  Chaptere  LVIII  and  LIX,  Text  on 
Agriculture. 
Physics,  etc  —As  given  in  High  School  Course,  Grade  IX. 
Physiology  andHygiene.— Blaisdell's  "Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live," 
complete. 
General  if  tsfory— Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History- 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  CLASS. 
[In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  Class  I.] 
7>ifm.— Latin  Grammar,   the  Declensions,   Conjugations,   and  Rules 
of  Syntax,  and  the  translation  of  Ca?sar  De  Bel.  Gal ,  Book  I. 

Practical  HJatheniatics.—  Ri^ht  and  Oblique  Angled  Trigonometry, 
with  applications;  the  Mensuration  of  surfaces,  and  Simple  Solids. 

REQL^REMENTS   FOR    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL  CLASS. 
[In  addition  to   the  requirements  for  Superior  School  Class  and  Class  I.J 

Latin— 1.  The  Latin  Grammar.  2.  To  be  able  to  translate  and  parse 
any  of  the  following  authors:  ('^esar.  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  I-IU; 
Horace,  Odes,  Book  I,  and  ArsPoetica;  Virgil,  .Eneid,  Books  I  HI;  Cicero, 
De  Senectute  and  Pro  Archia. 

Greek.-— I.  The  Greek  Grammar.  2.  To  be  able  to  translate  and  parse 
accurately  any  of  the  following  authors:  Xenophon.  Auabasis,  Book  I-II; 
Homer,  llliad.  Book  I-III;  Euripides,  Alcestis. 

History.— To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Hii-tory. 

Geography  —To  know  the  ancit^nt  geography  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

Mathematics.— 1.  Plane  and  solid  Geometry  [Hamblin  Sinithl  :  2. 
Spherical  Trigonometry  [Wentworth];  3.  Algebra  [Todhunter's  Advan- 
ced Algebra,  or  an  equivalent. 

General  Chemistry.— Text  Book  complete. 

Remakk.— On  appl'cation  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  not  later  than 
six  weeks  before  the  dates  of  the  examinations,  candidates  may  be  al- 
lowed to  substitute  f©r  the  Latin  and  Greek  subjects  named  aliove  equi- 
valent portions  of  other  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  or  equivalent  selec- 
tions from  the  same  authors. 

Remake  -^.—Candidates  for  Grammar  School  License  will  be  allowed 
the  privilege,  upon  application  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  six  weeks 
before  the  date  of  examinations,  of  being  admitied  to  examinations  on 
a  stated  i5art  only  of  the  subjects  of  the  syllabus.  Examinations  on 
the  remaining  subjects  must  be  passed  tbe  following  year.  No  certificate 
shall  be  issued  untdall  the  requiremei.ts  have  been  met. 


Reg.  45,  Sec.  8,  School  Manual,  has  been  revised  to  read  as  follows  : 
Leaving  Examinations. — The  subjects  of  examination  forthe  Junior 
Ijcaving  Enamiuaticns  shall  consist  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysis, 
English  Ci'mpositton  and  EngUsh  Literature,  History  and  Geography, 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Botany  and  Physics, 
with  Latin,  or  French,  or  Plusiology  or  Hygiene  or  Chemistry;  and  for 
the  Senior  Leaving  Examinations.  English  Gramii  ar  and  Rhetoric  Eng- 
lish Composition  and  Literature.  History  and  Geography,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry,  Land  Surveying,  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  Latin  and  either  French  or  German,  or  French  and  German, 
or  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  Botany,  or  Physics  and  Chemistry  with 
either  Latin,  or  French  or  (ierman.  J,  R.  INCH, 

Education  Office,  Dec  2nd,  18^5.  Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 


Provincial  Kxaiiiination,  Nova.  Scotia,  1800. 

1.  Question  —In  "  A  "  Greek,  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  II,  the  omission 
corresponding  to  the  "  Catalogue  of  Ships"  is  dilTerent  iu  some  editions, 
What  lines  of  Book  II  shoidd  randidates  be  prepared  upon? 

Answer.— The  first  -V.y.i  iiiu-.s. 

2.  (,'t(e.s'</o»— Optional  i|ucstions  have  been  plven  for  the  last  few 
years  in  Chendstrv  of  (Jrade  C.  Will  IhestMpustions  be  so  equally  dis- 
tributed (>vfr  liie"l)ook  as  to  malile  candidaH'S  who  do  three-fourths  of 
the  text-book  thoroughly  to  make  a  Khll  jiapt-r? 

^nsfcer.  -They  will'  The  same  arrangement  also  applies  to  the 
paper  on  the  PluBics  of  Grade  B. 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 

Supt.  of  Education, 

St.  Nicholas  in  1896. 

For  almost  quarter  of  a  century— for  twenty  two  years,  to  be  exact-- 
St.  Nicholas  iMjiga/Jne  ha>*  been  bearing  its  wt'lcoinc  nirssai^i'  each  inonlh 
to  the  yonng  |i:'opie  of  (he  land.  It  Iii't^aii  exist eTicf  in  \h',.\.  consnlidat- 
ing  wiLli  it  ill  ils  early  years  all  of  l  he  leading  eluli hen's  periodicals  of 
that  day,  "The  Little  Corporal."  "  Children's  Hour,"  "  Ttie  School-Uay 
Magazine."  and  *'  Our  Young  Folks,'"  among  them.  The  last  children's 
nuigazine  to  be  merged  in  St.  Nicholas  was  "Wide  Awake,"  which  was 
purchased  and  consolidated  with  it  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  been 
fortunate  in  secui'ing  contributions  for  its  jjages  from  tht^  leading  writers 
and  artists  of  the  language,  while  it  has  given  to  its  readers  maTiy  works 
that  have  become  imperishalile  classics  iu  juvenile  literature.  St.  Nicho- 
las has  had  for  many  years  a  large  circulation  in  Europe,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  read  by  many  royal  childivu.  When  the  cliildreri  of  the  Prince  of 
^Vales'  family  were  young,  the  Prince  took  s  x  copies  for  his  household, 
and  the  iiresent  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  grew  up  a  constant  reader  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

The  magazine  is  a  help  to  those  that  have  the  care  and  up-bringing 
of  children,  in  that  it  is  fud  of  brightness  and  interest  and  tends  to  culti- 
vate high  aspirations,  without  l)eing  "preachy  "  and  prosy  and  lugaing 
in  too  apparent  moralizing.  Its  readers  are  always  loyal  to  it,  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  learn  what  has  been  provided  for  their  delectation  during 
the  coming  year.  The  leading  feature  will  be  a  delightful  series  of  letters 
written  to  young  people  from  Samoa  by  Robert  Louis  Stevertson.  These 
describe  the  pictiu'esque  life  of  the  lam^^nted  romancer  in  his  island 
home,  and  give  interesting  portraits  of  his  nat.ve  retainers.  Rudyard 
Kii'ling,  whose  first  Jungle  Stories  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas,  will  write 
for  it  in  ]89li,  and  Janies  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet,  will  contri- 
bute a  delightful  poem,  "The  Dream  March  of  the  Children,''  t  >  the 
Christmas  number  The  serial  stories  rejjresent  several  favorite  names. 
"The  Swordiitaker's  Son."  isa  story  of  boy-life  in  Palest  ine  at  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  Christianity.  It  is  written  by  W.  O.  Stoddanl,  wliose 
careful  study  of  the  histoiy  of  the  times  and  whose  travels  over  the 
scenes  of  the  story  have  enabled  Inn  to  present  vividly  the  local  color- 
ing. "The  Prize  Cup  "  is  one  of  J.  T.  Trowbridge's  best  stories.  Albert 
Stearns,  whose  "Chris  and  his  Wonderful  I-,amp  "  was  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  the  past  year,  has  written  auotherstory  that  proniises  much. 
In  "Sindbad,  Smith  &  Co.,"  he  has  again  gone  to  "The  Arabian  Nights" 
for  inspiration.  An  American  lioy  enters  into  partnership  with  that 
greatestof  sea-faring  adventurers.  Sindliad.  and  tlae  fun  and  the  compli- 
cations that  this  brings  about  can  be  imagined.  These  are  but  a  tew  of 
the  features.  During  the  coming  year,  ^1,1^0  will  be  given  in  prizes. 
FuH  particulars  concerning  it  will  be  found  in  the  November  number. 

The  Century  for  the  Coming"  Year. 

The  Century  Magazine  celebrates  its  quarter-centennial  in  its  Nov- 
ember issue  with  an  "Anniversary  Nund.>er  '"  In  honorof  the  occasion 
it  dons  a  new  dress  of  type,  with  new  headings,  etc.,  and  it  apoears  in  a 
new  and  artistic  cover.  Alth(.iugh  The  Century  has  reached  an  age  that 
is  uiiusnal  among  American  Magazines,  it  continues  to  show  the  youtliful 
v'gor  and  enterprise  that  have  alwajs  characterized  it.  The  programme 
that  has  been  arranged  for  the  coming  year  contains  a  number  of  inter- 
esting lealuies.  Much  has  already  been  written  concerning  Mrs,  Hum- 
phrey Ward's  new  novel,  '  Sir  George  Tressady."  which  has  been 
secured  for  its  pages.  There  was  a  very  spirited  bidding  for  this  novel 
on  ihe  part  of  several  prominent  publishers,  with  the  residt  that  the 
author  will  probab'e  realize  from  the  serial  and  book  rights  of  it  one  of 
the  largest  sums  that  has  yet  been  given  for  a  work  of  fiction  in  the 
English  language.  The  story  describes  life  in  an  English  coimtry-house 
and  also  touches  somewhat  upon  industrial  questions.  It  begins  in  the 
November  muni jer  with  an  account  of  an  Engii-h  parliamentary  election. 
Jt  will  be  the  lea<i[iig  feature  in  fiction  for  the  coming  twelve  nionths. 
other  and  slioilcr  no\els  being  contributt  dby  W.  D.  Howells,  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  and  Anielia  E.  Barr.  There  vvill  also  be 
coutributions  from  MarkTw^ain  and  Kudyard  Kijiling  (the  latter  furnish- 
ing to  the  Christmas  Century  one  of  the  niost  powerful  stories  lie  has 
ever  writteni;  a  series  of  articles  on  the  great  naval  engagenrrents  of 
Nelson  by  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  author  of  "  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History;"  three  brilliaid  articles  on  Rome,  contributed  by  Mar- 
ion Crawford,  and  superbly  illustrated  by  Castaigne,  wdio  made  the 
famous  W^orld's  Fair  pictuies  in  the  Century;  a  series  of  articles  by 
George  Kennan.  author  of  "  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System."  on  the 
Mountains  and  the  Mountaineers  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  describing  a  • 
little  known  people;  articles  by  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  the  late  E.  J. 
Glave  on  Africa;  a  series  of  papers  on  "The  Administration  of  the 
Cities  of  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  The  Century  will  also 
contain  during  tUe  year  a  great  number  of  papers  on  art  subjects,  richly 
illustrated. 

Prof.  Sloane's  *' Life  of  Napoleon,"  with  its  wealth  of  illustration, 
will  reach  its  most  interesting  part-  the  rise  of  the  conqueror  to  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  his  final  overthrow  and  exHe.  Inoiderthat 
new  subseribei"s  may  obtain  the  whole  of  this  monumental  work,  the 
publishers  have  made  a  rate  of  $5.00,  for  which  one  can  have  a  year's 
subscription  from  November,  IHO.'j,  and  all  of  the  numbers  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  from  the  beginning  of  Prof.  Sloane's  history. 
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The  death   of  C.  W.  Weldon,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.,  Q.  C, 

took  place  at  his  residence,  St.  John,  on  Sunday, 
January  12th.  Mr.  Weldon  had  been  for  about  two 
years  chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  and 
found  time,  amid  the  many  active  pursuits  of  a  busy 
life,  to  give  to  the  educational  affairs  of  the  city  a  large 
share  of  attention.  His  judicial  mind,  large  experience 
in  business  matters,  and  the  careful  attention  which  he 
gave  to  the  many  details  of  this  important  office,  caused 
his  opinions  to  have  great  weight  among  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  while  his  kindly  nature  and 
genial  disposition  caused  him  to  be  greatly  respected  by 
the  teachers  of  tlie  city. 


The  Week,  of  Toronto,  has  entered  on  its  thirteenth 
volume.  It  is  an  excellent  paper  from  a  literary  stand- 
point, and  its  calm,  non-partisan  discussion  of  political 
and  current  topics,  makes  it  a  very  desirable  paper  foi- 
the  general  reader. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Jack,  C.  E.,  of  Frederic- 
ton,  occurred  on  New  Year's  day.  He  was  a  gentleman 
well  known  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  intimate  know- 
ledfire  of  the  timber  and  mineral  resources  of  New  Bruns- 
wick.      His  contributions  to  the  press  on  these  siihjrcts, 


as  well  as  on  the  river  fisheries  and  the  history  of  the 
province,  have  been  many  and  instructive.  He  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  impart  his  knowledge  in  a  genial  and 
entertaining  way,  that  made  for  him  many  friends. 

An  educational  aiticle  of  considerable  importance 
appears  in  tlie  January  Atlantic.  It  is  in  a  measure 
introductory  to  the  discussion  of  certain  educational 
questions  in  subsequent  issues,  and  is  written  by  Mr. 
Scudder,  the  editor'  of  the  magazine.  It  treats  of  the 
School-house  as  a  Centre. 


It  is  understood  from  some  remarks  made  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  N.  B.,  at  a  recent  teachers' 
institute,  that  it  is  contemplated  to  regulate  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  according  to  the  ability  of  the  districts. 
If  this  plan  be  carried  out  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  ratepayers 
who  are  interested  in  schools,  and  teachers  as  well.  At 
present  some  of  our  ablest  districts  employ  the  cheapest 
and  lowest  class  teachers  they  can  engage,  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  anfl  annoyance  of  many  ratepayers. 


Sewing  in  tlie  Schools. 


The  latest  idea  is  to  add  sewing  to  the  school  curricu- 
lum for  girls  and  take  away  algebi-a  and  geometry. 
This  reform  is  understood  to  have  taken  its  rise  in 
Fredericton.  No  one  will  deny  that  sewing  is  a  very 
useful  branch  of  knowledge  ;  so  are  cooking,  sweeping, 
washing  and  ironing.  Algebra  and  geometry  are  also 
very  useful,  and  even  necessary  for  girls  who  contem- 
plate teaching  or  entrance  upon  any  duties  requiring  a 
liberal  education  ;  in  fact  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  our  girls  for  the  education  of  our 
boys  as  well  as  girls.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  majority  of  the  higher  departments  are  filled 
with  boys  and  girls,  not  girls  alone,  and  that  while  the 
girls  were  receiving  the  teacher's  undivided  attention  in 
sewing  the  boys  would  be  left  to  themselves  and  could 
receive  instruction  in  neither  algebra,  geometry,  nor 
needle  work.  The  instructors  in  algebra  and  geometry 
are  in  many  cases  men,  and  few  of  them  are  qualified 
to  deal  sa.tisfactorily  with  all  the  intricacies  of  needle 
work.      In  one   (inaidi'a   demand    is  being   made   upon 
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our  schools  to  ilo  the  work  of  the  Suiuiay-schools,  in 
anotlier  the  work  of  the  home,  while  in  other  ([iiarters  it 
is  alleged  that  the  eurrieuluin  is  over-crowded  ali-eady. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan,  if  instruction  in  this 
subject  must  be  given  outside  the  home,  that  its  advo- 
cates arrange  for  .Saturday  classes.  There  is  no  doubt 
hut  that  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  could  he  olitained, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  other  comiietent  instructors, 
some  of  our  teachers  would  undertake  tlie  work  for  a 
proper  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  Freilerictou  advocates  of  teaching  sewing 
would  make  the  beginning  there,  and  afford  the  rest  of 
the  province  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  In  that 
cit}'  the  services  of  the  teachers,  as  insti'uctors,  would 
probablj'  not  be  required. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


Last  montli  I  promised  to  resume  the  subject  of  spel- 
ling, and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to 
quote  some  suggestions  from  "School  Devices  :" 

Ways  of  E.x.vmining  Spellino  Lessons.  —  L  In 
review  lessons  and  in  small  classes  the  teachers  should 
correct  the  lessons. 

2.  Pupils  may  exchange  slates,  and  mark  the  words 
wrongly  .spelled,  the  teacher  spelling  the  words  slowly. 

3.  Pupils  may  retain  their  own  slates,  and  the 
teacher  may  call  on  different  pupils  to  spell  the  words 
orally.  Those  who  agree  with  the  spelling  given  must 
indicate  this  by  raising  their  hands  before  the  teacher 
decides  as  to  its  correctness. 

4.  Slates  may  be  exchanged  and  the  corrections 
made  as  in  No.  3. 

5.  While  the  teacher  writes  the  correct  spelling  on 
the  blackboard,  each  pupil  may  correct  his  own  work, 
and  slates  and  books  will  then  be  exchanged  for  re- 
vision only. 

6.  Let  the  spelling  come  the  last  exercise  in  the 
morning,  and  direct  the  pupils  to  leave  their  slates  upon 
their  desks.  Furnish  a  correct  list  of  the  words  given 
out  to  two  or  three  trusty  pupils  who  remain  at  noon, 
and  let  them  look  over  the  slates  and  mark  each  error. 

I  am  sure  that  all  that  is  needed  to  insure  the  best 
work  in  this  subject  is  a  little  extra  vigilance  along  the 
lines  I  have  indicated. 


It  is  somewhat  peculiar,  with  the  increased  attention 
supposed  to  be  given  pure  professional  work  at  the 
normal  school,  and  with  the  added  requirements  for 
entrance,  that  we  find  those  who  are  at  least  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  results,  holding  these  up  to  ridicule 
at  public  meetings. 


When  will  some  teachers  cease  to  be  mere  machines  ? 
When  will  they  cease  slavish  adherence  to  texts,  and 
realize  that  it  is  upon  themselves  that  the  character  of 
the  work  depends  ?  Some  of  us  devote  more  time  to 
picking  flaws  in  text-books  than  in  investigating  the 
nature  of  our  own  work.      The  teacher's   range  is  not 


circumscribed  by  any  one  text,  nor  is  he  r(^strained  from 
letting  his  light  shine  from  any  quarter.  W'c  must  not- 
expcct  to  find  the  same  treatment  of  subjects  now  as 
when  we  W(>nt  to  school.  (Jrowth  and  develoiuncnt  is 
going  on  all  along  the  line,  and  let  us  look  to  it  that  we 
keep  abreast  of  it.  Alaiiy  a  good  book  contains  sec'uiing 
or  real  inconsistencies,  and  few,  if  any,  are  not  suscepti- 
ble to  criticism.  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  once  before 
told  in  th(!se  "  talks,"  and  which  I  repeat-  "  A  work- 
man using  an  adze  cut  himself  severely,  and  indulg- 
ed in  loud  complaint  against  the  tool.  On  examining 
it,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind,  and  the  accident  Was  not  caused  by  a  poor  imple- 
ment, but  by  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
wielder." 


Now  that  another  year  has  begun,  let  it  not  end 
without  finding  a  step  in  advance  in  some  direction. 
Let  me  axlvise  you  to  increase  your  scholarship  by  system- 
atic effort.  You  can  do  a  great  deal  by  yourselves,  and 
although  your  progress  may  be  slower  by  this  method, 
it  will  be  none  the  less  sure.  Better  scholarship  is 
being  required  from  all  our  teachers,  and  the  longer  you 
delay  self-improvement  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
resume  it.  The  requirements  for  eveiy  class  of  license 
have  been  added  to,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  come  to 
be  recognized  that  those  holding  recent  licenses  are 
better  (jualified  than  those  of  a  former  period.  Do  not 
be  content  with  what  you  have.  I  think  a  brighter 
day  is  dawning  for  higher  class  teachers.  I.iet  us  be 
ready  for  what  it  may  bring  forth. 


May  I  again  ask  the  teachers  to  inquire  of  their 
secretaries  for  registers  before  sending  for  them.  Also 
to  remember  that  the  inspectors,  not  the  education 
oflice,  supply  registers  and  return  sheets,  and  that 
minutes  of  school  meetings  are  to  be  sent  to  inspectors, 
not  to  the  chief  superintendent. 


For  the  Revikw.  i 

New  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olden  Times. 


Bv  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A. 


fContinued.l 

In  the  year  1S16  the  House  of  Assembly  passed  an 
act  establishing  a  grammar  school  in  the  town  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  named  as 
the  first  trustees  or  directors,  namely,  the  Rector  of 
St.  Andrews,  Robert  Pagan,  John  Campbell,  John 
Dunn,  Colin  Campbell,  David  W.  Jack,  Harris  Hatch, 
Thomas  Wyer,  jr.,  and  John  Strang. 

The  trustees  were  empowered  to  erect  a  school-house, 
provide  a  master  and  one  or  more  ushers,  or  teachers, 
as  they  should  judge  expedient,  to  enforce  obedience  by 
fines  and  expulsions,  or  other  public  censures,  and  to 
hold  public  visitations  and  examinations  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  April   and   first  Tuesday  in  September.      It 
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WHS  further  enacted  that  the  trustees  might  admit  any 
miiiiljiT,  not  exceeding  eight,  to  be  free  scholars.  By 
the  teinis  of  tlie  act  £200  was  allowed  by  the  province 
towards  the  construction  of  a  school  building,  and  £100 
]iiT  aniiuiii  towards  the  master's  support. 

l)uiiiig  the  next  few  years  the  gi'aminar  school  build- 
ing was  erected  in  part  by  local  ett'ort,  luit  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  the  province,  the  House  of  Asseml)ly  making 
a  number  of  appropriations  towards  its  completion. 
The  particulars  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  school 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  advertisement 
inserted  in  the  St.  John  City  Gazette  and  other  papers 
of  the  day  : 

NOTICE  ! 

The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  theCxRAMMAR 
School  of  Saint  Am/i'eics,  New  Brunswick,  was  opened 
for  the  education  of  youth  on  the  first  inst.,  with  a 
suitable  address  and  prayers  by  the  Rev.  Jerome  .\lle3', 
A.  B.,  Missionary  and  Piesident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  said  school,  and  afterwards  a  very  excellent 
dissertation  on  education  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cassel, 
Principal.     The  terms  are  as  follows,  per  annum  : 

For  those   pupils  who   learn  reading,  writing, 

aritlimetic  and  English  grammar  only,...  .  £.5     0  0 

For  those   who   learn  also  French,  geography 

and  mathematics, 6     5  0 

.\nd    for  those  who,  in  addition  to  the  above, 

learn  the  dead  languages, 7    10   0 

Payments  quarterly. 

N.  B. — A  few  boarders  can  he  accommodated. 
Saint  Audi-eivs.  June  5th,  1819. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cassel,  first  principal  of  the  grammar 
school  at  St.  Andrews,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  scholastic  duties  during  the 
week,  appears  to  have  conducted  divine  service  for 
the  Presljyterians  on  Sundays  until  there  was  a  resident 
clergyman  placed  in  charge  of  that  denomination  a  few 
years  later. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  terms  for  pupils  who  took 
the  full  course  of  study  at  the  St.  Andrews  grammar 
school  were  130.00  per  annum,  and  it  is  evident  that 
only  the  children  of  wealthier  parents  were  likely  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  school.  Pro- 
vi.sion,  it  is  true,  was  made  bj'  law  for  the  admission  of 
ciglit  free  scholars,  but  the  stigma  attached  to  a  lad 
who  was  a  "  free  scholar  "  was  a  fatal  hindrance  to  the 
higher  e<lucati(in  of  poor  rliildren.  The  St.  Andrews 
grammar  school  still  flourishes,  having  had  an  uninter- 
rupted existence  of  about  seventy-.seven  years,  during 
which  it  has  accomplisiied  very  much  excellent  work 
under  succeeding  masters.  It  now  ranks  third  in 
regard  to  seniority  among  our  educational  institutions, 
the  only  oneS  having  a  priiir  existence  being  the  gram- 
mar schools  at  Fredericton  and  St.  John, 


For  the  Review.]      NATUUK    LESSONS. 

IJfliens.—  I. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.      The  murnmring  pincis  and 

the  hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and   in  garments  green,   indistinct 

in   the  twilight, 
Stand  like   druids  of  cild,  with  voices  "ad  and  prophetic, 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  tlieir 
bosoms. 

Evangeline. — Longfellow. 
Teacher.    So  you  have  brought  in  plenty  of  samples  of 
the    'tree-beard."     Where  did  you  get  it? 

Scholar.  I  got  this  long  bunch  from  the  limbs  of 
a  withered  fir  tree. 

Another  S.  I  got  it  from  the  lower  branches  of  a 
soft-wood  tree  which  was  growing  all  right. 

Another  S.  I  got  this  .stubby  kind  of  beard  on  the 
trunk  of  a  hemlock  tree,  growing  on  the  bark. 

T.  But  if  you  look  at  the  fibres  of  your  stubby 
"  tree-beard"  you  will  find  that  thej'  are  not  .so  round 
and  thread-like  as  the  others.  They  are  stifFer  and 
angled.      It  is  a  different  kind  of  lichen. 

S.  Lichen  ?  The  "  tree-beard"  is  a  mo.ss,  is  it  not  1 
According  to  our  "  Evangeline"  the  trees  were  bearded 
with  moss  like  the  long  beard  of  an  old  man  which  rests 
on  his  bosom,  and  that  was  just  like  this  specimen 
when  it  was  on  the  tree. 

T.  You  are  quite  right  in  seeing  what  the  poet  saw  ; 
but  you  must  remember  your  "Evangeline"  is  poetry.  It 
is  a  word  painting  for  everybody,  whether  he  knows 
much  botany  or  not.  But  when  we  look  sharply  we 
must  see  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  one  of 
the  mosses  you  have  collected  and  the  lichen.  You 
have  quite  a  variety  in  your  collection,  I  see,  of  what 
everybody  calls  "  moss."  Now  all  the  mosses  have  a 
central  stem,  some  of  them  branching,  and  the  stem  and 
the  branches  are  all  covered  with  

Chorus.     Little  greenish  leaves. 

T.  And  you  will  find  that  when  they  fruit  they 
send  up  sometimes  quite  a  long,  slender  bristle,  with  a 
little  box  on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  filled  with  its  very 
fine  dust-like  seed,  called  "spores."  Before  these  little 
capsules  are  ripe  the  spores  are  wet,  forming  a  greenish 
paste.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  on  the  tops  of 
these  capsules  ? 

S.  Yes.  One  big  moss  has  squarish  capsules  which 
carries  a  little  cap  over  it  like  a  little  thatched  roof. 

Anothkr  S.  Oh,  yes.  We  use  to  pull  the  little  cap 
off,  and  then  eat  the  little  capsule  before  it  became 
powdery. 

T.  Very  well.  \«n  see  that  this  tree-beard  has  no 
leaves.  There  is  notliing  truly  green  about  it  like  the 
green  of  a  growing  leaf,  except  what  the  botanists  say 
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can  l)e  soon  mixod  up  in  the  middle  of  its  substance 
when  exHiuiiu'il  undfT-  a  |«nverful  iiiirroscope  —  very 
minute  round  green  cells  all  surnuuidcd  l>y  the  white 
cottony  fibres  wliicli  make  up  the  most  of  the  lichen 
when  it  is  magnified. 

S.  The  "  treo-beard  "  is  a  lichen,  then  ;  and  are  the 
other  short  and  brushy  ones  lichens,  too  ? 

T.  ^\'(lldd  vou  not  think  sol  And  what  are  these 
large  wrinkled-looking,  steniless  kind  of  leaves  which 
you  have  found  growing  on  the  trees  ! 

S.  Everj'body  calls  them  lichens.  They  have  no 
stems  with  leaves  growing  around  them  like  the  mosses. 

T.  Tell  me  now  whether  you  have  found  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  these  leafdike  sheets  growing  as  they 
were  creeping  on  the  Viark  of  the  trees? 

S.  Yes.  Here  is  a  veiy  large  one  growing  pretty 
loosely,  nearly  as  big  as  my  hand.  The  upper  side  is  a 
sort  of  greenish  or  3'ellowish  grey,  and  it  is  all  pitted  as 
if  it  were  trying  to  become  honeycombed.  And  the  under 
side  has  velvety  fine  tiln-es  growing  on  it  with  large 
white  clear  spots. 

T.  Yes.  That  is  the  "  tree  lungwort,"  so  called, 
because  the  tea  made  from  it  was  supposed  to  be  very 
good  for  the  curing  of  all  lung  troubles. 

S.  I  have  found  another  one  like  it,  but  it  is  not 
pitted  so  much,  and  it  is  of  a  pale  whitish  color,  a  sort 
of  greenish  yellow  and  lead  color,  and  it  clings  closer  to 
the  bark  than  the  "  tree  lungwort." 

T.  Very  good.  That  is  a  near  relative.  But  3''ou 
have  seen  some  very  much  smaller,  have  you  not,  cover- 
ing the  bark  or  old  wood  very  closely,  with  many 
narrow  rounded  lobes  reaching  out  in  all  directions  on 
the  surface  ? 

S.  Yes.  Whitish  or  greyish-white  above  and  black 
below  on  the  under  side. 

Another  S.  Mine  has  fine  little  black  fibres,  like 
very  small  roots,  covering  the  under  side.  And  I 
found  it  growing  on  old  logs  and  on  stones,  as  well  as 
on  the  bark  of  trees. 

T.  Ah,  yes.  Between  you  both,  you  have  noticed 
two  of  the  small  and  most  common  species  of  Parmelia. 
But  I  see  your  collecticm  is  too  large  to  go  over  in  one 
day.  Have  you  not  noticed  on  some  trees  little  circular 
stains  with  colors  more  or  less  different  on  the  smooth 
bark  of  the  young  maple  and  other  smoothed  barked  trees? 

S.  Yes.  And  they  have  black  and  sometimes 
brownish  or  whitish  dots  in  them. 

T.  The  dots  you  see  are  the  fruits  of  the  lichen 
which  is  so  thin  in  these  species  that  you  have  to  cut 
the  bark  off  in  order  to  get  the  whole  plant  with  you. 
There  are  thousands  of  extremely  small  spores  formed 
in  these  fruit  dots. 


S.  An<l  are  the  jiretty  patches  of  color  on  tli<^  roi-ks, 
and  the  yellow  beautiful  patches  on  the  trunks  of  some 
trees  and  on  the  old  bd.ards  of  ancient.  Iiousi's  and  barns 
lichens,  too  '( 

T.  They  are,  and  you  may  see  the  fruit  dots  on  .some 
of  these  rise  up  on  a  little  stem,  sometimes  so  short 
that  you  can  see  no  stem,  but  sometimes  ([uite  long. 

S.  Here  are  stems  with  no  leaves  like  mosses  on 
them,  and  they  luive  cups  on  their  to|is,  and  .somc^  have 
Ijrown  heads  and  some  have  scarlet  heads,  and  scarlet 
rimmed  cups.      Are  they  lichens  1 

T.  They  are.  And  the  .scarlet  and  luown  heads  are 
the  fruiting  parts  where  the  very  minute  spores  are 
produced.  There  are  a  good  many  different  kinds  of 
these  lichens,  the  reintleer  "  moss,"  so  called,  being  one 
of  them.  I  see  some  of  you  have  <|uite  a  lot  of  this 
"  reindeer  moss."  It  is  one  of  the  principal  foods  of 
the  reindeer  in  arctic  regions.  But  our  time  is  up, 
and  in  our  next  le.s.son  we  must  try  to  learn  the  names 
of  some  of  the  more  common  ones. 

S.  Why  !  this  is  just  the  kind  of  botan}'  to  study  in 
winter  time,  for  we  can  get  as  many  specimens  as  we 
want  on  the  trees  and  the  rocks  and  on  the  ground  when 
it  is  not  covered  with  snow. 

T.  Oh,  yes.  You  can  get  perhaps  a  hundred  differ- 
ent lichens  in  midwinter  in  some  school  sections,  but 
that  is  a  great  many  more  plants  than  you  are  expected 
to  study  in  a  whole  year.  If  you  master  a  dozen  or  so 
you  will  do  well  enough  ;  but  there  is  no  end  to  the  fun 
you  can  have  in  botanizing  in  winter,  if  you  only  want 
to,  for,  like  the  monkeys,  you  must  take  to  the  trees 
principally. 


For  the  Review.  1 


The  Howe  Memorial. 


To  the  Teachers  of  Nova  Scotia  : 

The  Howe  Memorial  Committee  has  asked  me  to 
solicit  your  assistance  in  securing  funds  to  provide  a 
statue  in  memory  of  Joseph  Howe, —  a  statue  worthy 
of  Nova  Scotia's  greatest  son  and  worthy  of  those  who 
would  honor  him. 

In  addressing  you  there  is  happily  no  need  that  I 
should  advocate  Howe's  claims  to  be  thus  remembered. 
His  name  is  a  household  word  throughout  our  province. 
From  183.5  until  his  death  he  was  the  central  figure  in 
our  history.  His  unrivalled  eloquence,  his  invaluable 
political  services,  and  his  literary  greatne.ss  will  ever  be 
the  pride  and  inspiration  of  his  countrymen.  Time 
will  but  brighten  the  lustre  of  his  fame. 

If  we  would  develop  patriotism  and  noble  ambition 
in  the  rising  generation  we  must  wipe  away  the  reproach 
of  our  province, —  that  she  has  failed  sufficiently  to 
honor  the  memory  of  her  illustrious  sons. 
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1.  You  can  assist  directly  by  contributing  whatever 
amount  you  think  proper.  Joe  Howe's  strength  lay  in 
his  faith  in  the  people  and  in  his  affection  for  them. 
And  now  the  Committee  believes  that  all  the  people  will 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  this  fund, —  say  one 
dollar  each.  You  will  have  no  ditiiculty  in  supplement- 
ing your  own  subscription  by  many  others.  The  money 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Thorne,  cashier 
of  the  Union  Bank,  Halifax.  He  will  acknowledge  all 
receipts  in  the  Halifax  papers. 

•2.  You  can  assist  indirectly  l)y  making  your  pupils 
interested  in  Howe's  great  work  in  obtaining  responsible 
government,  a  free  press,  railways  and  other  privileges. 
There  is  eveiywhere  a  most  lamentable  ignorance  re- 
garding the  nature  and  benefits  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. This  ignorance  you  can  dispel  within  the  sphere 
of  your  influence.  As  a  preparation  for  citizenship  our 
young  people  should  know  how  we  are  governed.  For 
giving  such  information  there  is  no  time  more  opportune 
than  the  present. 

Every  school-room  should  be  supplied  with  portraits 
of  our  great  men.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Halifax,  are 
preparing  to  supply  beautiful  prints  of  Howe,  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  the  Queen — all 
for  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar  (size  20x15  in.)  Such 
pictures  would  brighten  our  school-rooms,  cultivate  good 
taste,  develop  a  love  of  country  and  stimulate  youthful 
ambition.  We  would  suggest  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  a  series  of  lessons  be  given  in  the  schools 
on  the  biographies  of  our  great  men,  and  on  our  consti- 
tutional history.  In  colleges  and  the  larger  academies 
the  students'  clubs  might  appoint  committees  to  awaken 
interest  and  collect  funds  for  the  memorial.  815,000 
at  least  is  needed. 

If  you  will  favor  me  with  a  report  of  progress,  or 
with  suggestions,  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  your  communi- 
cation to  the  general  committee.  Let  us  erect  a  statue 
of  which  we  will  be  proud. 

Yours  very  truly,  Alexander  McK.w. 

Halifax,  December  23,  1895. 


For  the  Revikt.1 


Joseph  Howe. 


The  Frosted  Pane. 

One  night  came  Winter  noiselessly,  and  leaned 

Against  my  window  pane. 
In  the  deep  .stillness  ot  his  heart  convened 

The  ghosts  of  all  the  slain. 

Leaves,  and  ephemera,  and"stars  of  earth. 

And  fugitives  of  glass — 
White  spirits  loosed  from  bonds  of  mortal  Ijirth, 

He  drew  them  on  the  glass. 

—Charles  G.  D.  Uoberts  in  Athinlic  Monthly. 


An  extemporized  public  meeting  was  called  in  Halifax 
on  the  13th  of  December  to  honor  the  memory  of  Nova 
Scotia's  great  patriot.  The  occasion  was  the  ninety-first 
anniversary  of  his  birthday.  The  day  will  never  again 
be  forgotten,  although  the  "  histories  "  do  not  mention 
it,  for  under  the  auspices  of  the  meeting  a  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
people,  whose  champion  he  ever  was,  to  raise  a  statue 
to  commemorate  the  work  of  his  genius.  While  in 
other  dependencies  of  the  British  crown  responsible 
government  was  obtained  only  after  stress  resulting  in 
bloodshed  and  revolt,  Ho've  wielded  the  tongue  of  the 
orator  and  the  pen  of  the  diplomat  with  more  magic 
influence  than  his  contemporaries  could  the  spectacular 
mob  and  the  incendiary's  brand ;  in  fact  he  taught 
them  how  to  conjure  light  from  the  eastern  sky  by  the 
sprinkling  of  dew  drops,  instead  of  wrecking  the  ebon 
vault  with  thunderbolts  borne  on  the  tornado  and 
drenched  with  hail.  The  statesmanship  of  many  other 
colonies,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  was  benefitted  by  the 
demonstration  of  the  success  of  his  methods. 

He  was  born  on  the  13th  of  December,  1804,  the  son 
of  a  printer,  and  laid  down  his  weary  head  to  rest  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1873,  a  governor  of  his  native  province. 
His  father,  John  Howe,  was  one  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  who  left  Boston  rather  than  change  his  flag. 
He  became  Queen's  printer,  and  later  the  postmaster- 
general  of  the  province.  Joe  was  born  and  lived  during 
his  boyhood  in  the  paternal'  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
North-west  Arm,  Halifax,  just  on  the  margin  of  what 
is  now  one  of  the  finest  city  parka  on  the  continent — 
Point   Pleasant   Park.       He   thus   refers  to   his     natal 
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spot  oil   the  occjvsion   of   his   fifty-ninth   imnivorsary  in 

one  of  lus  jioenis,  in  wliich  lie  is  luUh't'ssinj;  his  youngest 

son  : 

Conie  hither,  lioy.  anil  let  Us  ilr<',uii 

Of  biitli-ilays  loot;  gone  by  ; 
C'loiulless  and  nu-ri  y  many  seem, 

And  some  that  make  nie  sij^h. 

My  iiist  was  stormy,  wind  noilh-wost 

The  gathering  snow-dril'ts  piled; 
But  cosy  was  the  mother's  hie.ist, 
AVhere  lay  the  new-born  child. 
*  *  ■  *  *  * 

And  tliirteen  times  the  day  came  louiid. 

Within  that  happy  home, 
The  "North-west  Arm's'"  enchanted  ground. 

Ere  I  began  to  roam. 

'Midst  trees,  and  birds,  and  sunnner  flowers, 

Those  fleeting  years  went  l)y  ; 
With  sports  and  books  the  joyt)us  hours 

Like  lightning  seemed  to  fly. 

The  rod,  the  gun,  the  spear,  the  oar, 

I  plied  by  lake  and  sea  — 
Happy  to  swim  from  shore  to  shore. 

Or  rove  the  woodlands  free. 

To  skim  the  pond  in  winter  time. 

To  pluck  the  flowers  of  spring, 
'Twas  then  I  first  began  to  rhyme. 

And  verses  crude  to  sing. 

***** 

My  next  ten  bii'th-days  laboi'  claimed. 

And  hard  I  worked,  my  son  ; 
But  still  at  something  higher  aimed 

When'er  my  toil  was  done. 

I  worked  the  press  from  morn  till  night, 

And  learn'd  the  types  to  set, 
And  earn'd  my  bread  with  young  delight, 

As  you  will  earn  it  yet. 

In  the  dull  metal  that  I  moved 

For  many  a  weary  hour, 
I  found  the  knowledge  that  I  loved, 

The  life,  the  light,  the  power. 

But  something  more  tinned  those  young  days 

Of  steady  toil  to  joy  — 
Something  we  both  may  kindly  praise. 

Your  mother's  smile,  my  boy. 

And  now  that  I  am  growing  old. 

My  lyre  hut  loosely  strung. 
For  God's  best  gift  my  thanks  be  told, 

I  loved  ^^■hile  I  was  young. 

For  five-and-thirty  years  that  love 

My  varied  life  has  cheered, 
Thiough  all  its  mazes  deftly  wove. 

The  light  by  which  I  steered. 

We  leave  his  own  picture,  as   sketched  here  up  to  the 
year  1863,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  events  in 


his  life  as  a  public  man.  It  was  in  1S27  he  Ix'came  a 
pro|iri('tor  of  liie  press  lirst  of  tlie  AihiIkiii  and  koou 
after  of  tlie  Nova  Si'ctidn.  Although  some  of  his 
editorial  writing,  as  well  as  liis  poetr}',  does  not  cortie  up 
t(i  his  average  stanilard,  his  power  in  the;  press  \va.s  as 
great  as  his  niesnierisin  on  tlie  platf<ji'in.  He  reporteil 
with  his  own  liand  the  speeches  in  tlie  .assenihly  and  in 
public;  and  was  always  acknowledged  to  liave  dealt  faii-l  y 
with  all,  even  his  opponents.  He  had  a  very  great  ])ower 
of  summing  up  the  points  of  a  .speech  so  as .  to  give,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  force  of  the  whoU'  in  coriden.sed 
form.  His  Le.(/isltitiiv.  Rew.w  began  to  appear  in  18.30 
and  rapidly  won  attention.  In  Is;].")  he  published  that 
article  which  the  oligarchists  could  no  longer  tolerate, 
and  when  indicted  for  libel  his  case  appeared  to  the 
legal  profession  so  hopeless  against  the  high  inttuence 
urging  the  pro.secution,  that  he  could  not  get  counsel. 
He  was  bound  to  defend  the  case,  however,  because  he 
felt  he  was  right,  and  therefore  determined  to  become 
his  own  lawyer.  He  borrowed  his  law  books  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  ease  with  more  interest  than 
the  average  lawyer,  it  may  be  inferred.  The  ciicuin- 
stances  of  the  indictment  made  the  occasion  one  of 
transcendent  interest  to  the  public  while  the  trial  lasted. 
And  when  the  defendant,  in  his  closing  address  of  six 
hours  to  the  jury,  saw  the  tears  stream  down  the  face 
of  one  of  the  old  men  who  were  soon  to  render  the 
verdict,  he  was  no  doubt  feeling  easier ;  arid  good 
reason  had  he,  for  they  were  no  more  than  ten  minutes 
out  until  they  returned,  agreed  on  the  verdict,  "  not 
guilty."  This  victory  gave  him  tremendous  prestige. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  to  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Halifax.  Two  years  later  he  travelled  in  Europie  in 
company  with  another  famous  Nova  >Scotian  of  like 
literary  turn  of  mind,  .Judge  Haliburton,  the  author  of 
"Sam  Slick."  In  lS3cS  he  returned  and  entered  into 
public  life  with  enthusiasm,  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
people  against  a  government  and  form  of  government 
which  was  entirely  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and,  in  fact,  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  In  1848  the  day  of  his  triumph  came  when 
Mr.  Uniacke  was  called  to  form  a  government,  of  which 
Mr.  Howe  became  provincial  secretary.  In  1863,  the 
date  of  the  verses  above  quoted,  he  became  premier  in 
the  place  of  William  Young,  who  was  raised  to  the 
bench.  After  the  fall  of  his  government  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  to  an  imperial  post.  He  opposed 
the  formation  of  the  Canadian  confederation  in  1867  in 
favor  of  another  scheme,  but  was  from  a  very  early 
time  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  some  form 
of  imjK'rial  federation.  Being  unable  to  have  the  con- 
federation act  repealed,  he  entered  the  dominion  cabinet 
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as  prosidciit  of  the  council  on  the  condition  that  better 
terms  should  he  conced<'d  to  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  liSiii).  'I'lic  improved  terms  were  granted;  and  in 
1873  he  was  appointed  governor  of  his  native  province. 
But  his  health  failing  for  a  few  years  back,  rapid  y 
dsclined,  after  entering  government  house,  with  the 
result  ah'eady  noted. 

Very  many  of  Mr.  Howt-'s  speeches  are  masterpiecfs 
of  eloquence,  but  there  is  more  than  the  eloquence  of 
language  there.  He  excelled,  however,  in  framing 
resolutions  and  diplomatic  letters.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  statesman  he  appeared  to  have  a  prophetic 
vision  of  the.  development  of  history ;  and  while  the 
logic  of  his  pictures  convinced  his  hearers,  time  has 
demonstrated  the  accuracy  of  his  forecasts.  Much  of  his 
verse,  also,  is  of  a  ver3'  high  order.  The  genialty  of  his 
disposition,  his  consideration  often  so  ver\-  thoughtful 
for  the  comfort  of  the  poorer  people,  his  never  exhausted 
funfl  of  humor  and  anecdote,  his  patriotic  spirit  which 
blotted  out  self,  all  blended  together  to  make  him  a  full 
I'ounded  man  in  every  walk  of  life. 


For  the  Review.  1 


Queries  and  Quotations. 


"An  inspiring  teacher  is  a  treasure."  Are  you  such 
a  one  ? 

Have  you  adopted  the  vertical  writing  yet '?  If  not 
you  had  better  do  so.  It  has  come  to  stay.  "  Behind 
the  times"  .shall  be  the  verdict  for  all  those  who  have 
not  adopted  it. 

"We  are  to  teach  a  child  to  know,  to  do,  to  think, 
to  be."  Is  it  your  aim  to  teach  him  merely  to  know? 
How  many  neglect  the  do,  think,  and  be? 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  interest  evinced  by  your 
pufiils  in  the  amusements  of  the  play-ground,  and  asked 
yourself  if  it  were  possible  for  some  such  interest  to  be 
awakened  in  the  exercises  of  the  class-room  ?  It  is 
possible  to  make  the  reading  exercise  as  interesting  as 
the  exerci.se  with  the  ball.  The  lack  of  interest  is  due 
more  to  wrong  handling  of  the  pupils  by  their  teachers 
than  to  a  natural  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  maxim,  "  Education  is  in  part 
manners."  The  maxim  of  manners  are  :  "  Value  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  do  as  you  would  be  done  by." 
The  teacher  should  inculcate  the  necessity  of  good 
manners  upon  his  pupils.  Lead  them  to  observe  the 
effect  of  good  and  bad  manners.  What  does  good 
manners  include  ?  These  among  other  things  :  Respect 
to  paients.  Respect  to  authority.  Respect  to  age. 
Respect  to  .se.x.  Respect  to  those  beneath  us.  In 
teaching  manners  remember-  that  "  example  is  more 
powerful  than  precept,"  and  it  would  bo  well  for  us 
sometimes,  as  unmannerly  conduct  is  noted  on  the  part 
of  our  pupils,  to  ask  ourselves  "have  tliey  learned  it 
from  me  1 " — S. 


Fertile  Review] 

Geo.  Sniitli,  A.  15.,  Inspector  of  Schools. 


The  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  Mr.  Geo.  Smith, 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Counties  of  Westmorland 
and  Kent,  N.  B.,  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Norton, 
Kings  County,  October  26,  184-1,  and  is  therefore  in  his 
fifty-second  year.  He  is  the  oldest  of  New  Brunswick's 
inspectors,  both  in  j'ears  and  seniority  of  appointment, 
which  dates  back  to  December,  1879.  Mr.  Smith 
received  his  early  education  in  the  common  school  of  his 
native  place.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  began  teach- 
ing. He  entered  the  normal  school  in  1863  and  obtained 
a  license  of  the  second  class.  During  the  following 
years  he  attended  two  terms,  during  the  intervals  of 
teaching,  at  the  Norton  Superior  School,  which  had 
then  more  than  a  local  reputation  under  Mr.  R.  C. 
Weldon,  now  a  Ph.  D.  of  Yale  and  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  Dalhousie  University,  and  M.  P.  for  Albert 
County.  Mr.  Smith  obtained  a  first  class  license  in 
1868.  In  1870  he  entered  the  University  of  Mt. 
Allison,  Sackville,  paj-ing  his  own  way  by  teacliing  in 
the  male  academy.  He  graduated  in  1874,  and  con- 
tinued as  teacher  in  the  academy  the  following  year. 
In  June,  1875,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Superior 
School  at  Elgin,  Alljert  County,  which  became  a  gram- 
mar school  in  1876,  when  Mr.  Smith  passed  his  exam- 
ination for  and  secured  a  grannnai-  school  license. 
During  the  four  and  a  half  years  that  he  conducted  the 
Elgin  school,  his  success  as  a  teacher,  which  had  been 
marked  at  Mt.  Allison  for  tact,  thoroughness  and 
originality  of  method,  and  the  love  and  respect  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  pupils,  was  greatly  ex- 
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tended,  and  as  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  said  that 
during  this  jH-riod  of  over  four  years  lie  prepared  nioiv 
than  tliii'tv  pupils  for  normal  school,  all  of  whom  were 
successful,  as  were  also  two  students  who  passed  exam- 
ination for  matriculation — one  into  tli<'  Tuivcrsity  of 
N.  B.,  the  other  into  Mt.  Allison. 

In  1879  Mr.  Smith  resigned  his  position  as  master  of 
the  Albert  County  (Jramniar  School  to  accept  the 
position  of  inspector  of  schools  for  inspectoral  district 
No.  3  as  then  constituted.  Although  the  bounds  of  his 
inspectorate  have  been  occasionally  changed,  no  material 
alteration  has  taken  place  since  his  appointment  in  1879. 

Mr.  Smith  has  brought  to  the  position  of  inspector 
the  same  qualities  of  tact,  geniality  and  thoroughness 
which  distinguished  him  as  teacher. 

He  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Angeline  Steeves, 
and  of  five  children  of  that  union,  three  are  living  Mr. 
Smith  resides  at  Sackville,  near  his  alma  mater,  which 
mav  serve  to  recall  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  years 
ago,  where  lie  compelled  regard  and  won  respect  for  the 
plucky  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  he  showed  in 
paj'ing  his  way  tlii'ough  college  against  many  adverse 
circumstances,  and  where  he  has  the  gratification  of 
seeing  his  only  son  enjoying  the  greatly  increased 
facilities  which  that  excellent  institution  affords  for 
obtaining  a  liberal  education. 


Fur  the  Review  ] 

Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Province  of 
Ne^v  Brimsvvicli. 

By  W.  F.  Ganong  Ph.  D. 

I.— The  Bibliography  of  New  Brunswick. 

Since  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  no  one  can  keep  track  of  such  a 
multitude  without  the  help  of  lists  and  classifications  of 
them.  Hence  we  have  books  which  are  lists  of  books, 
that  is  bibliographies;  and  if  books  continue  to  multiply, 
as  of  course  they  will,  a  science  of  arrangement  of  know- 
ledge about  them  must  arise,  which  perhaps  will  be 
called  Bibliology. 

For  the  existence  of  proper  bibliographies  I  can 
think  of  several  reasons,  which  may  be  arranged  as 
follows  : 

First,  there  is  the  hugeness  of  the  number  of  books, 
or  rather  of  things  printed,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  any  but  specialists,  and  hard  even  for  them,  to  keep 
up  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  which  tliey  mark  in 
any  subject,  while  he  of  more  general  interests  is  well- 
nigh  helpless.'  Proper  bibliographies,  kept  up  to  date, 
enable  all  to  know  what  exists  upon  any  given  topic. 

Second.  When  future  students  undertake  the 
thorough  investigation  of  any  topic,  the  literature  will 


be  so  voluminous  that  without  bibliographies  it  will  bo 
nearly  impossible  to  tiiid  what  relates  to  that  subject- 
and  hence  much  of  value  will  be  lost  to  him,  and  much 
already  in  print  will  be  done  over  again.  It  is  our 
duty,  anil  will  assist  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
in  the  future,  to  make  comi)lete  coiitemjiorary  biblio- 
graphies. 

Third.      Many  books  of  great  interest   are  likely  to 
be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who   would  value  them,  unless 
called  to  their  notice  by  bibliographies.      I   have  heard 
people  lament  the  paucity  of  good   literature  relating  to 
New  Brunswick.      How  many  know  even   of  the  exist- 
ence of  such    works  as   Dean  Sage's  book,  "  The   Risti- 
gouche,"  liy  far  the  most  superb  work  ever  issued  about 
any  part  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  and  probably  about 
any  part  of  Canada.      With  its  clear  and  entertaining 
English,  its  valuable  original  observations  on  the  physio- 
graphy, natural  history  and  ethnology  of  the  Restigouche 
region,  its  splendid  illustrations  and  its  sumptuous  make 
up   in    type,  paper,  form   and    binding,  it  is  a   work   to 
warm   the   heart   of   all   lovers   of   any   kind  of  books. 
Then  there  is  Governor  Gordon's  "Wilderness  Journeys," 
a  classic  in  the  literature  of  the   esthetic  utilization  of 
our   noble    rivers,  while    Dashwood's   "  Chiploquorgan," 
Hardy's  "Forest  Life  in  Acadie,"  Alexander's  "L'Acadie," 
Adams'  "  Field  and  Forest  Rambles,"  and  parts  of  many 
other  books,  provide  an   altogether   unusual  abundance 
of   good   matter  on  outdoor    life  in    New    Brunswick. 
Those  who  are  interested  by  early  New   Brunswick  life 
would,  if  they  knew  of  it,  find  Mrs.  Beavan's   "  Life  in 
the  Backwoods," — an  account  of  country  life  fifty  years 
ago,  written  by  a  cultured  and  observant  Englishwoman 
— most    entertaining,    while   Head's    "  Forest    Scenes," 
and   many  others  which   I  cannot  even  mention  here, 
contain  valuable  and  interesting  materials  upon  New 
Brunswick    history,   natural    history,    topography,    etc. 
There  is   no  lack  of   literature   about  New   Brunswick, 
but   only  of  proper   bibliographies   to  make   it    known 
to  us. 

Fourth.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  present 
educational  progress  is  the  tendency  to  bring  students 
into  contact  with  original  sources  of  information,  so 
that  they  may  derive  their  knowledge  freshly  and  at 
first  hand.  The  naturalist  sends  his  pupils  directly  to 
nature,  and  the  historian  is  coming  to  send  his  to  the 
original  documents  upon  which  our  knowledge  is 
founded.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  schools  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  when  the  narratives  of  Cartier, 
Champlain,  Denys  and  other  explorers  are  made  acces- 
sible to  them  in  the  original  or  in  literal  translation. 
Another  tendency  in  higher  education  is  the  encourage- 
ment of   the  comprehensive   and   comparative  study  of 
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numbers  of  books,  which  cultivates  the  habit  of  sifting 
and  correlating  evidence  to  the  formation  of  more 
correct  judgments.  Proper  bibliographies  show  to  all 
where  original  sources  of  information  lie. 

Fifth.  In  no  way  can  so  good  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  position  of  a  country  in  science,  art,  literature,  etc., 
be  gained  as  is  given  by  a  good  general  bibliography  of 
the  works  relating  to  that  country  and  of  the  works  of 
the  authors  it  has  produced. 

Sixth.  People  may,  through  bibliographies,  come  to 
know  the  historic  or  other  value  of  books  they  possess, 
and  to  make  good  use  of  them. 

Seventh.  Bibliographies  are  guides  to  the  most 
delightful  of  hobbies — book  collecting.  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  hath  a  hobby,  who,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  or 
when  his  business  goes  not  well,  can  turn  for  pleasure 
and  rest  to  some  subject  which  never  palls.  As  there 
are  many  men,  so  there  are  many  hobbies,  and  of  these 
the  greatest  is  book-collecting  in  some  limited  field. 
There  are  charms  in  musty  bindings,  yellow  paper, 
/'s  like  s's  and  grotesque  cuts,  in  quaint  style  and  in 
projection  of  oneself  into  other  times  where  he  can 
walk  superior  like  a  prophet,  for  being  in  one  age 
he  yet  knows  the  future.  Book-collectors  often  are 
bibliographers,  and  bibliographers  generally  are  col- 
lectors. 

Thus  far  the  uses  of  bibliographies ;  let  us  next 
examine  what  kinds  there  are.  They  fall  at  once  into 
two  sorts  ;  first,  the  description,  and  second  the  critical. 
Of  these  naturally  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  common. 
Its  aim  is  simply  to  give  a  descriptive  list  of  works, 
without  attempting  to  estimate  their  value.  Under 
description  it  gives  author's  full  name,  full  title  of  the 
work,  place  and  date  of  publication,  and  name  of  pub- 
lisher, number  of  pages,  size,  number  and  kind  of  illus- 
trations, to  which  may  be  added  any  interesting  or 
important  facts  about  its  rarity,  cost,  etc.  The  ideal  of 
such  a  bibliography  is  completeness,  which  may  go  so 
far  as  to  include  in  it  not  only  everything  printed,  but 
even  all  known  manuscripts  relating  to  that  subject. 
Conspicuous  and  altogether  admirable  models  of  this 
kind  of  work  are  Filling's  Bibliographies  of  the  Indian 
Languages,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
all  of  which  are  in  the  highest  style  of  bibliographical 
art,  and  one  of  which,  the  Algonquian,  includes  all 
works  relating  to  our  own  Indians.  Another  good 
example  is Gagnon's"Essai  de  BibliographieCanadienne," 
recently  published  at  Quebec.  Critical  bibliographies 
aim  not  only  to  describe  works,  but  to  estimate  their 
value.  They  can  be  made  only  for  special  subjects  by 
specialists,  who  alone  are  capable  of  estimating  the 
value    of    each     work.      Thi'    bibliographical     notes    in 


Winsor's  "  America"  and  in  Bourinot's  "  Cape  Breton  " 
are  conspicuous  exauijiles. 

As  to  i-ange  and  limits,  these  naturally  vary  with  the 
subject,  which  may  be  a  country,  a  science,  the  works  of 
some  man,  or  any  particular  topic  whatever.  Then 
they  are  of  all  degrees  of  completeness,  from  those  which 
aim  to  include  every  publication  upon  a  subject  down  to 
thosewhich  are  onlj'lists  of  the  principal  works  consulted 
during  some  stud}'.  Often  they  aim  to  include  only 
books  and  pamphlets,  excluding  articles  in  periodicals, 
since  these  latter  are  much  less  likely  to  be  overlooked 
or  lost.  Another  sort  will  include  only  those  publica- 
tions which  contain  original  matter,  and  so  through  a 
variety  of  plans  :  but  in  all  the  ideal  is  completeness 
and  impartiality. 

Passing  now  from  generalities  to  our  particular  sub- 
ject, we  have  to  examine  what  bibliographies  there  are 
for  New  Brunswick.     They  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Bibliotheca    Canadensis.       By    Henry    J.    Morgan. 

Ottawa,  1867.  A  fairly  complete  list,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  by  authors,  of  works  of  Canadians, 
from  which  those  of  each  province  must  be  picked 
out. 

(2)  Notes  upon  New  Brunswick  Books.     The  St.  John 

Sun  at  intervals  in  1885. 

(3)  Bibliographies  of  works  relating  to  the  Mollusca 

and  Echinodermata  of  New  Brunswick.  Bulletins 
of  the  Natural  History  Societv  of  New  Brunswick, 
Nos.  6(1887),  7  (1888). 

(4)  Bibliography    of    the   Algonquian  Languages.      By 

James  C.  Pilling,  Washington,  1891.  Under  the 
words  Micmae,  JMaliseet,  Passamaquoddy,  Abnaki, 
may  be  found  complete  references  to  bibliography 
of  the  languages  of  our  Indians. 

(5)  New     Brunswick     Bibliography,     the     Books    and 

Writers  of  the  Province.  By  W.  G.  MacFarlane, 
St.jJohn,  1895.  Re-printed  from  the  St.  John.SMw.* 
Up  to  the  present  this  is  the  only  attempt  to  produce 
a  complete  bibliography  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
forms  an  excellent  foundation  for  progress  towards 
a  final  satisfactory'  work.  It  is  fairly  complete, 
but  is  marred  by  great  unevenness  of  treatment, 
too  scanty  description  of  works,  misprints,  citation 
of  anonymous  works  under  names  of  their  authors 
when  known,  witliouthint  that  they  were  published 
anonymous!}',  and  lack  of  rejietition  or  cross  refer- 
ences in  cases  of  joint  authorship.  Despite  these 
faults,  however,  it  is  a  welcome  and  valuable  work. 

(6)  Bibliography  of  the  Members  of   the  Royal  Society 

of  Canada.  By  John  G.  Bourinot.  Trans.  Royal 
Society  of  Canada.  Vol.  XII,  1895.  Under  the 
names  of  Bailey,  l)awson.  Ells  and  Matthew  will 
be  found  lists  of  publications,  many  of  which  relate 
to  New  Brunswick. 

(7)  Essai    de    Bibliogriiy)hie    Canadienne.      By   Phileas 

Gagnou,  Quebec.  1S95.  Most  excellent,  but  very 
incomplete  fur  Xtw  Brunswick. 
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(8)   Bibliography  of  Publitiit ions  relating  to  thoNatura 
History  of  New  Hruiiswick   from  1S!)0-1805.      By 
S.  W.   Kaiii.      Contained  in  Bulletin  No.   13  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  New  I'.riinswiek,  ISiXi. 
This  l>il)liography  is  to  he  issued  henceforth  yearly 
for  the  current  year.      A  most  praiseworthy  under- 
taking,   and    one   which  could  advantageously   be 
imitated  by  the  Historical  Society. 
All  of  these  bibliographies  are  but  a  beginning  ;  one 
complete  and  worthy  of  the  province  will  be  built  upon 
them.      But   before   it   can   be   ideal,  there  are  certain 
other  subjects  which  must  be  worked  out,  which  are  as 
follows  : 

(1)  Periodical  literature  relating  to  the  province. 
This  can  be  done  comparatively  easily  for  popular 
articles  by  the  aid  of  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical 
Literature. 

(2)  Publications  of  the  government,  including  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  etc. 

(3)  Publications  of  societies. 

(4)  List  of  periodicals  puVjlished  in  the  province. 

(5)  List  of  New  Brunswick  newspapers. 

(6)  List  of  maps  of  the  province. 

(7)  List  of  views,  engravings,  etc. 

(8)  List  of  manuscripts  contained  in  government 
archives  and  private  collections. 

Nos.  6  and  7  of  this  list  I   am  m3'self  at  woi-k  upon, 
and  the  others  I  commend  to  my  fellow  students. 

*  Some  additions  to  this  list  have  been  offered  to  the  St.  John  Sun, 
and  wlU  probably  appear  in  it  during  the  early  pari  ot  the  year. 


Tlie  Ideal  Product  of  tlie  Coiiiiuon  School. 

[Read  before  the  Provincial  Kdueational  Association,  N.  S.,  by 
Principal  Lay,  of  the  Amherst  Academy,] 

Ideals  are  very  un,satisfactory  things  to  write  about' 
very  elusive  things  to  search  for,  except  by  novelists  and 
poets,  and  they  are  on  safe  ground,  for  they  manufacture 
not  only  the  ideal,  but  the  forces  that  pi'oduce  it,  and 
according  to  their  skill  can  correlate  them.  In  this 
present  discussion  we  have  the  forces  in  being,  very 
complicated  forces, — and  out  of  a  very  vast  and  varied 
display  of  products  we  are  supposed  to  be  looking  for 
an  ideal.  Will  we  find  it,  or;  if  the  present  speaker 
does  so,  will  it  be  at  all  after  the  fashion  of  anything 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  sea  of  his  neighlior's  imaginings  ? 
I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  products 
of  our  common  school  system,  for  as  pupil  and  teacher 
I  have  knovv'n  it  since  its  inception,  but  up  to  the  time  of 
the  announcement  of  this  paper,  I  am  doubtful  whether 
I  had  seriously  thought  of  any  particular  being  or 
character  as  its  products.  In  common  with  my  fellow- 
teachers  of  similar  length  of  service,  I  have  followed 
many  and  varied  careers  in  the  per.son  of  old  pupils. 
The  pulpit,  the  bar,  medicine,  the  farm,  the  ocean,  the 
merchant's  office,  and  even  a  very  unicpie  experience,  the 
convict's  cell,  have  .sent  me  tokens  of  recognition 
as  an  old  teacher  of    some  occupant,     and    nevei-    did 


T  think  of  their  condition  as  the  jiroduct  of  forces 
I  was  superintending.  I  acknowledged  the  force  of 
the  li(inie,  of  (•(iMipaiiidiis,  of  hereilitv,  but  not  of  the 
school  room  in  these  products,  but  after  all  there  nuiy 
be  fioating  uliout  the  direct  product  of  our  school 
.system. 

But  let  us  tiy  to  gather  from  our  subject  what  the 
compiler  of  this  programme  was  seeking  for  wlu'n  he 
evolved  the  title,  and  to  do  so  let  us  study  the 
course  of  study.  Prominent  there  we  find  the  time- 
honored  trio,  which  have  given  all  students  the  power 
to  command  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  to 
enter  and  possess  if  he  pleases. 

Reading. 

Our  ideal  reader  is  not  only  able  to  read  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  but  to  please  his  listener,  for  his  training 
has  given  him  something  of  elocutionary  skill,  and 
added  to  that,  a  tact  for  seeing  the  meaning  readily, 
together  with  a  taste  for  the  most  profitable  kind  of 
reading.  And  he  is  going  to  revive  the  good  old  custom 
in  the  winter  evenings,  of  reading  aloud  to  the  assem- 
bled famil}'  circle,  instead  of  selfishly  burying  himself 
in  book  or  new,spapers.  Does  our  course  make  such 
readers  1  Is  the  source  of  the  pupil's  reading  such  as 
to  give  him  a  taste  for  good  and  beautiful  literature  ? 
Is  this  spending  of  a  year  at  a  reading  book  that  does 
not  contain  as  much  as  a  good  daily  newspaper,  often 
perhaps  familiar  beforehand  through  the  reading  of  the 
last  class,  this  repeating  and  re-repeating  of  old  lessons 
until  the  time  comes  for  a  new  book,  to  profit  1  Do 
those  Ijooks  contain  the  most  judicious  kind  of  reading? 
Are  our  teachers  getting  the  kind  of  training  that  will 
enable  them  to  produce  our  ideal  reader  ? 
Writing. 

Then  our  ideal  pupil  is  a  good  writer,  no  flourishes,  but 
a  plain  honest  hand  that  taxes  no  one's  ej'es  or  patience, 
but  lies  level,  black  and  upright  before  j'ou  on  the  page- 
His  copy  books  have  been  .so  well  graded,  his  teacher's 
watchfulness  so  ever  pi-esent,  that  he  is  a  good  writer, 
and  prides  himself  upon  it.  ,  He  know-s  w^hen  he  writes 
a  letter,  just  how  to  fold  the  paper  to  fit  the  envelope, 
instead  of  thrusting  it  in  in  a  bundle.  The  address  looks 
fair  from  east  to  west,  and  is  plain  enough  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  dead  letter  office.  He  knows  that  his  writ- 
ing is  the  first  testimonial  he  will  present  to  the  world 
which  he  is  eager  to  enter,  and  he  is  not  afraid  of  its 
inspection. 

Arithmetic. 

He  is  able  to  perform  the  fundamental  rules  correctly 
and  neatly  rather  than  quickly.  There  is  no  more 
chance  of  making  a  mistake  in  the  addition  of  a  lei\gthy 
column  than  of  a    dwarf  one.      His  knowledge'of  frac- 
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timis  will  enable  hiiu  to  add  or  substract  3|  and  4^ 
without  reducing  to  improper  fractions  and  fin<ling  the 
common  denominator,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  his  mis- 
placing the  decimal  point.  He  can  tell  you  the  number  of 
cords  in  a  pile  of  wood,  the  number  of  bushels  in  a  liiii  of 
grain,  the  thousandsof  shingles  or  feet  of  boards  necessary 
to  cover  a  building.  He  may  not  know  how  much  above 
cost  to  put  the  price  of  his  father's  hay  or  butter  or 
beef,  so  that  a  certain  per  cent  may  be  dropped,  and 
the  old  man  still  make  a  profit  of  anotlier  certain  per 
cent,  but  he  is  able  to  tell  the  cost  of  butter  or  beef,  or 
hay,  and  wliether  i  uling  prices  are  giving  him  a  profit 
or  not.  He  does  not  grie\e  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
metric  .system,  for  his  father  has  told  him  how  easily  the 
pupils  of  a  former  generation  diopped  into  the  use  of 
dollars  and  cents  when  this  use  wiis  made  a  necessity, 
although  the  boys  and  girls  were  not  educated  up  to  it 
by  years  of  drill  in  the  arithmetic.  He  is  satisfied  that 
when  the  government  calls  upon  men  to  use  metre  and 
kilogram,  that  they  will  pick  them  up  as  easily  as  their 
fathers  did  the  dollars  and  cents,  and  that  necessity  after 
all  is  the  only  schoolmaster  that  educates  people  up  to  the 
point  of  adopting  the  new  for  the  old.  He  is  not  quite 
sure  about  ti-ue  discount,  but  he  can  calculate  the  in- 
terest on  a  note  correctly. 

He  can  keep  a  correct  account  of  his  doings  with  his 
neighbors.  It  may  be  all  done  in  one  book,  preferably 
a  cash  book,  for  he  lias  reached  that  point  in  ethics  which 
recjuires  him  to  owe  no  man  anything,  but  that  book 
shows  him  his  standing,  and  can  yield  him  just  as  plain 
a  balance  sheet  as  if  he  knew  all  about  ledger  and  day 
Ijook  and  all  the  multifarious  rules  of  journalizing.  He 
can  write  you  a  note  if  necessary  without  leaving  out  the 
essential  pai-ts,  and  can  gi\e  a  receipt. 

His  knowledge  of  drawing  enables  him  to  draw  the 
plan  of  the  interior  of  a  house  and  a  fair  elevation  of  it. 
He  cannot  perhaps,  draw  a  cone  in  diflferent  positions, 
but  he  can  sketch  a  maze  of  country  roads  to  the  un- 
travellcd  stranger.  He  is  not  good  at  ornamental 
designs,  but  he  can  sketcli  to  the  carpenter  what  he 
wants  in  door  or  bookcase,  can  draw  a  field  or  garden 
plot,  ]icThaps  measure  its  angles  and  estimate  its  area. 
What  little  manual  training  he  received  has  been  in 
connection  with  this,  so  that  his  knife,  at  the  least,  can 
follow  hi.s  pencil  plan,  and  his  designs  show  in  relief  as 
well  as  on  the  flat.  He  can  fold  and  tit;  a  parcel  neatly, 
can  give  a  good  point  to  a  lead  pencil,  and  do  many  a 
little  thing  that  only  a  careful  teacher  sees  can  be  made 
useful  in  his  training. 

His  careful  attention  to  form  and  fr(M|uent  re-writing 
of  common  words  enable  him  to  spell  the  ordinary 
words   in   a    letter,    while  his  teachei-'s  care    in   drilling 


him  in  the  use  of  a  dictionary  keeps  him  fi(jm  making 
a  (lash  at  the  extraordinary  ones.  He  is  still  hoping 
for  the  spelling  reform,  but  his  teacher  tells  him  it 
eems  to  be  farther  away  now  than  a  decade  of  Associa- 
tions ago. 

<iU.\MM.\K. 

T  am  afraid  a  rigid  examiner  would  find  his  jiarsing 
and  analysis  a  little  out,  and  his  definitions  not  always 
correct.  He  has  forgotten  many  of  the  rules  of  syntax, 
and  forgotten  page  after  page  of  etymology,  but  his 
faithful  instructor  has  so  cultivated  his  ear  that  it  is 
pained  by  bad  syntax,  and  has  so  carefully  watched  his 
phiyground  English  that  he  speaks  correctly.  We 
understand  his  meaning,  spoken  or  written,  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  about  our  text  books  on  gram- 
mar sometimes,  and  we  thank  our  sciiool  .system  and 
take  courage,  since  he  has  been  enabled  to  steer  clear  of 
the  Giant  Despair  of  formal  grammar,  and  in  spite  of 
him  walk  erect  before  his  castle,  clothed  in  the  armor  of 
honest  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of  putting 
the  text-l)0()k  on  grammar  out  of  the  schools  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  a  careful  examination  made  to 
see  whether  our  ideal  speaks  and  writes  the  English 
language  more  or  less  correctly  as  the  result.  Will  he 
he  any  more  apt  to  say  he  '■  laid  in  bed  too  long  "  and 
to  tell  his  dog  "  to  lay  down,"  than  he  is  now  1  When 
he  hears  they  are  going  to  begin  the  study  of  graimnar 
again,  will  he  be  any  the  less  likely  to  say  "  I  ain't 
going  to  study  no  grammar  T' 

Composition. 
As  to  composition,  our  'Jrade  VIII  describes  it  well. 
"  Pupils  at  this  stage  should  be  able  to  express  tiiem- 
selves  fluently  and  with  fair  accuracy  in  writing  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,"  though  how  they  are  at  this  parti- 
cular stage  to  do  so  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  plain:  But 
all  along  the  way  advice  has  been  given  and  principles 
laid  down  evolving  a  boy  who  can  write  an  interesting 
letter  home  about  school  or  scenery — not  the  ones  in 
the  comic  papers,  they  are  written  by  grown  up  boys 
who  are  paid  for  it— but  a  description  that  tells  us 
jilainlv  what  the  writer  wishes  us  to  know.  And  he 
has  not  forgotten  his  punctuation  maiks,  for  he  has 
beeii  taught  to  get  along  fairly  well  with  comma  and 
period,  and  a  ipu'slimi  mark  if  he  needs  one.  The 
ca]iitals  are  all  in  their  proper  places,  and'  if  he  has 
been  tauglit  to  paragraph,  the  divisions  are  as  patent  to 
the  eye  as  to  the  mind. 

(IlotiUAPHV. 
lie  leaves    in   his  textbook,  instead  of  his   lieafi,    the 
heights    of   mountains,    lengths  of    rivers,    latitude  and 
lon^ituile,  l)ut   is  able   to  sketch  from  memory   a  fairly 
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correct  map  of  liis  oouiity,  his  piovinci',  :uiil  I'vni  of  tln' 
continents.      H<>  knows   a    good  deal  al)i)ut    tlie  sulfate 
of  his    native    eoimtiy,  the   direction   of    its    rivers,  (lie 
slope  of  the  hind,  facilities  for  farm  in;;  oi-  Tuanufaetm  ini; 
or  miiunj;,  and   has  some  general   idea  of    the  san\e  in 
foreign    countries.      He  lias    pretty  shrewd    notions  of 
the  eflfect  of  situation,  slope  and  surroundings  of  a  jilaee 
on  its  climate  and  even   its  soil,  and  can  ligure  a    little 
on  early  fiosts  or  drought  in  such   a   locality.      As  you 
see,  a  good  deal    of  his  geograph}-  has  been  learned  out 
of  doors.      He  has  traced  a    brook    to   its  source,   and 
watched  its  work  ;  has  seen  the  work  of  the  stream  in 
bringing  down  its  tidal  sediment  and  wearing  awaj*  the 
land,  enough  for  him   to  understand  something  of  what 
these  forces  have  accomplished  in  the  past. 
History. 
He  does  not  know  a  great  deal  about  history,  but  he 
has  had  enough  interest   aroused  in    his   mind   on   the 
subject  in  the  school  room  to  determine  him   to  read  up 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  the  books.      What  he  has  learned 
about  the  colonization  and  discovery   of  his  native  pro- 
vince has  whetted  his  curiosity  about  liis  forefathers  and 
their  history,  and  what  he  has   gathered  about  govern- 
ment is  going,  by  and   by,    to  set   him  seeking  into  the 
politics  of  other  countries.      His  past  relations  with  his 
neighbors  have  given  him  an  interest  in    present  ones. 
He    has  heard    much     interesting  biography    from  his 
teacher,    the    lives    of    the    true   and    the    brave  have 
been  brought  near  to  him,  and  he  is   going  to  emulate 
them.      He   knows  about  the  government  of  the  school 
section,     who    the    members    of     the     county    council 
are,  how  they    are  elected,  and  what    are  their  duties. 
He  knows  who  goes  from  his  county  to    Halifax  every 
spring  for  the  session  of  parliament,  who  sends  him  and 
what    he  goes   for,    ditto   about  the  greater  personage 
that  journeys  to  Ottawa.      In  short,  although  not  great 
at  dates  or   genealogies,   his    human  interest   with    the 
rest  of  the  bi^ family  of  man  has  been  touched,  and  he 
is  a  better  member  of  that  family,  and  better  equipped 
to  take  his  place  in  it,  and  help  shoulder  it    along  the 
path  of  progress. 

Nature  Lessons. 

These  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  just  how  our  ideal  pupil  is  equi]iped  l)y 
their  aid,  but  the  teacher's  faithfulness  and  the  help  of 
the  course  cannot  have  been  in  vain;  he  must  have  im- 
bibed a  strong  love  for  nature.  He  has  forgotton,  or 
perhaps  never  heard  the  botanical  terms,  but  he  knows 
the  rose,  fern  and  heath  whenever  he  meets  one  of  their 
numerous  offspring,  and  this  acquaintance  begets  inter- 
est. .He  knows  an  annual  from  a  perennial  weed,  and 
he  knows  whether  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  root  or 


not.  lie  knows  soiucthiiig  about  grafting  and  sets,  and 
altogether  his  knowledge,  although  not  very  bookish,  is 
of  the  nature  that  leads  to  practical  results.  And  then 
he  has  learned  a  little  about  soil  and  |ilant  food,  not 
much,  but  enough  to  tell  him  the  dillerence  between 
hungry  and  fiM'tile  soil,  between  the  food  necessary  for 
the  pea  and  for  the  ])otato. 

For  minerals,  he  knows  a  piece  of  quartz  when  he 
sees  it  in  other  waj-s  than  by  its  colour,  can  tell  lime- 
stone from  ]ilaster,  gold  from  pyrites,  is  quite  sure  about 
iron  ore,  and  certain  that  he  won't  mistake  any  variety 
of  it  for  manganese.  He  would  not  prospect  for  coal 
along  the  granite  coasts  of  (Juysboro,  nor  for  gold  in  a 
Cumberland  freestone  ([uarry,  and  although  some  of  this 
is  the  result  of  later  experience,  the  lessons  of  the  course 
have  had  an  important  ]>lace  in  obtaining  this  knowledge. 
He  knows  the  life  history  of  an  insect,  can  recognize 
the  injurious  ones,  and  knows  a  little  aliout  their 
poisons,  will  not  kill  the  lady  bug  and  the  ant  along 
with  the  aphis,  but  will  recognize  them  as  friendly 
fellow-destroyers.  When  some  new  maggot  attacks  his 
carrots  or  onions,  he  knows  it  is  a  larva,  patiently 
tracks  it  to  its  pupating  home,  preserves  it  till  the 
insect  appears,  sends  his  information  to  the  man  of 
science,  from  w  Lom  he  receives  the  compliments  due  a 
discoverer,  and  who  sends  a  learned  disquisition  or  some 
simple  formula  conducive  to  the  future  welfare  of 
onion  and  carrot  crop. 

He  understands  the  use  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, can  tell  you  the  danger  of  bad  ventilation, 
learns  its  signs  and  some  simple  ways  of  overcoming  it. 
His  simple  health  lessons  have  taught  him  the  danger 
of  narcotics,  the  advantage  of  exercise,  necessity  of  care 
in  eating  and  drinking,  care  of  his  teeth,  how  to  stop 
bleeding  in  case  of  accident,  what  to  do  in  case  of 
drowning  accidents,  scalding,  etc.,  till  the  doctor  comes 

Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  give  an  exact  definition 
of  loyalty  or  patriotism,  liut  he  feels  both.  His  lessons 
on  the  old  flag,  the  greatness  of  the  mother  land,  and 
the  future  of  his  native  one,  the  stories  of  those  who 
have  battled  for  what  he  now  enjoys,  have  started  in 
him  a  little  plant  of  patriotism  that  is  bound  to  grow, 
and  has  made  him  a  loyal  son  of  Canada,  and  when  he 
comes  to  manhood,  whether  he  be  Grit  or  Torj',  and  the 
ideal  boy  is  going  to  be  largely  grit,  he  will  see  that  his 
country's  birthday  is  going  to  be  a  school  holiday. 
His  morals  have  not  been  neglected.  He  has  been 
taught  to  love  purity  and  truth,  to  be  honest  in  every- 
thing, respectful  and  gentle  to  all,  scorning  a  mean 
action,  delighting  to  help  the  weak,  doing  as  good  a 
day's  W'ork  for  his  neighbor  as  for  himself. 
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These  are  some  of  his  ei^uipments,  but  not  all.  I 
trust  that  along  with  them  the  true  end  of  his  training 
is  not  lost,  the  power  has  been  put  in  him  of  acquiring 
new  knowledge.  His  eye  and  hand  and  mind  have 
been  taught  to  work  together,  not  to  pile  up  truths  in 
his  memory  that  others  have  hewn  out  of  the  rougli, 
but  to  pick  up  their  untouched  or  discarded  blocks,  and 
by  his  own  'prentice  hand  discover  what  is  hidden, 
to  u.se  his  mind,  his  eye  and  his  hand  in  observing  the 
visible  world  around  him  and  in  judging  according  to 
evidence. 

Now,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  sketched  quite  a  delight- 
ful young  person,  and  one  whom  you  are  all  glad  to 
know,  and  vou  all  know  him,  for  is  he  not  the  product 
of  our  common  school  system  1  i.  e.,  the  ideal  product  1 
If  not,  where  lies  the  fault  ?  In  the  course?  Assuredly 
not,  for  it  has  everj'thing  down  in  black  and  white  that 
I  have  mapped  out,  and  a  good  deal  more.  Does  the 
course  then  demand  too  much  1  You  would  be  loath  to 
think  so,  after  accepting  it  unreservedly  for  so  many 
years.  You  would  be  thniwing  a  grave  reflection  on 
your  judgment.  Are  our  boys  and  girls  not  of  the 
make  up  to  digest  this  food  ?  You  reject  that.  Again, 
our  teachers  themselves  are  the  product,  and  presumably 
the  best  product  of  this  course,  for  it  all  leads  up  to  the 
teaching  syllabus.  This  increases  our  perplexity. 
Where  then  is  the  difiiculty  1  It  must  be  in  the  teach- 
ing ;  these  good  appliances  must  be  misused.  In  what 
other  way  can  we  explain  it,  if  our  ideal  is  not  to  he 
found,  or  if  .so  rare  as  to  lie  a  museum  curio!  Mj'  own 
opinion  is  that  the  teacher  in  the  mass  must  be  blame- 
able,  but  he  has  not  to  bear  all  the  blame;  the  heaviest 
part  of  that  rests  on  the  system  that  calls  an  unskilled 
workmen  to  perform  skilled  labor  :  that  puts  into  the 
hands  of  the  raw  apprentice  the  costly  tools  and  delicate 
material  that  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  master  work- 
man, and,  worst  of  all,  leaves  it  there.  But  the  work- 
man must  serve  his  apprenticeship  !  True.  He  must 
make  mistakes  ?  True,  again.  We  are  forced  to 
employ  this  unskilled  labor  I  But  the  terrible  truth  is 
that  the  apprentice  takes  possession  of  the  shop,  and 
although  he  remain  an  jipprentice  all  his  days,  he  .stays 
there.  Even  after  a  normal  school  training,  he  is  but 
an  apprentice,  his  manner  of  approaching  his  work  a 
little  more  confident,  his  tools  a  little  brighter,  but 
perhaps  not  more  skilfully  handled  when  he  comes  to 
use  them  from  under  the  eyes  of  his  master. 

And  I  am  here  to  testify  tliat  in  scores  of  hamlets  in 
Cumberland  and  Colchester,  when  those  polished  tools, 
that  went  so  smooth!}'  through  the  carefully  prepared 
material  at  Truro  struck  against  the  rough  knots  of  the 
raw    material   that   they   were  thrown   aside  with    the 


terrible  disappointment  of  failure,  often  never  to  be 
resumed. 

The  trouble  then  is,  that  the  apprentice  does  not  go 
on  "  from  more  to  more,  '  mainlj'  because  his  training 
ends  so  soon.  Where  is  this  after  help  to  come  from  t 
There  is  the  rub.  I  have  my  own  opinion  about  it,  but 
that  is  another  matter. 

I  may  be  allowed  a  word  of  explanation  here.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  changing  the  title  announced  for  my 
paper.  It  should  be  not  the,  but  my  ideal  product  of 
the  common  school  course.  The  ideal  product  of  my 
idea  of  a  course  might  present  more  striking  peculiarities. 
I  do  not  want  its  shoulders  to  be  burdened  by  more 
than  it  has  to  bear. 


For  tne  Review  1 

Teachers'  Conventious. 

York  County,  N.  B. 

York  County  Institute  for  1895,  which  met  in  Fred- 
ericton  19th  and  20th  December,  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Still  it  lives,  let  us  hope,  in  the  memory  of  the 
many  members,  and  may  it  bear  the  fruit  of  increased 
enthusiasm  and  improved  methods  during  1896. 

Was  it  a  successful  institute  1  That  depends  upon 
the  idea  one  holds  in  regard  to  what  makes  success.  Is 
it  numbers  1  We  had  an  enrolment  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  the  largest  on  record.  Is  it  the  regu- 
lar attendance  of  the  members  1  This  year  showed  a 
marked  improvement  along  this  line.  Is  it  the  atten- 
tion of  these  members?  Never  did  we  notice  such 
earnest  and  eager  listeners.  Is  it  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  1  If  so,  here  we  failed.  The  reason  for  this 
may  have  been  that  the  papers  were  so  exhaustive  in 
treatment  and  so  carefnlly  prepared,  that  they  needed 
no  additions,  and  no  faults  could  be  found.  The  closing 
session  was  the  most  lively.  The  subject  under  discus- 
sion was  grammar.  All  seemed  to  agree  that  the 
formal  teaching  of  this  subject  was  imperative.  An 
impromptu  lesson  given  by  a  very  enthusiastic  teacher 
enlivened  aSiiirs  considerably,  and  doubtless  gave  to 
some,  new  ideas  concerning  manner  and  method.  Un- 
fortunately, the  darkness  fell  upon  our  talk  and  we  had 
to  adjourn,  although  several  felt  that  much  might 
and  should  have  been  said  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
teaching  formal  grammar.  Many  privately  expressed 
regret  that  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  slight- 
ing remarks  concerning  the  study  of  sj-ntax  and  analysis 
that  sometimes  creep  into  the  "  Notes  on  English"  in 
the  Educational  Eevikw.  Perhaps  these  remarks 
have  more  influence,  and  the  suggestions  may  be  carried 
further  by  inexperienced  teachers  than  the  writer 
intends.      Perhaps,   sometime,   he  will    explain  how  we 
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Ciill  ciiri-ci-l  till'  laii.i;ii:i,i;r  in  p.ssay  woik  ur  in  cdiiviTsa- 
tion,  uiiloss  the  pupils  have  soiin'  knuw  Irdyc  nf  tlic 
niles  of  syntax.  Sujiposc  tliey  liavr  a  t'alsi>  cum-drd, 
how  can  you  explain  the  error  so  tliat  it,  or  one  like 
unto  it,  may  not  occur  aj^ain  unless  tlu>  yuyW  lias  stuiliiil 
the  rules  i;ov('ining  such  a  case? 

But  grammar  was  not  the  only  sulijccl  discussed. 
An  afternoon  devoted  to  music  was  most  enjoyable. 
Our  honored  iijspector  gave  a  scholarly  and  interesting 
talk  upon  music  in  general  and  its  effect  in  the  school. 
Pi-ofessor  Cadwallader  followed,  giving  a  practical 
le.sson  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa,  convincing  everyone  of  its 
simplicity  and  great  advantages  over  tlic  old  staff  system. 
Some  of  us  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  l)e  without 
that  sixth  musical  sense,  were  about  persuaded  that  had 
we  been  taught  in  that  way  in  our  youth,  we  need  not 
"  to  die  with  all  our  music  in  us." 

Principal  Foster,  of  the  Fredericton  Grammar  School, 
read  a  most  helpful  paper  upon  "  Moral  Teaching  in 
our  Public  Schools."  He  evidently  did  not  agree  with 
Browning  that,  "  'Lied'  is  a  rough  phrase  ;  say  he  fell 
from  truth  in  climbing  towards  it  !"  but  seemed  to 
think  it  better  to"  call  things  by  their  right  names  and 
to  leave  eupherhistic  language  to  the  poets.  Several 
of  the  members -of  the  institute  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  see' this  paper  in  print,  and  would  lie  glad  if 
the  Review  could  secure  it  for  publication. 

Principal  MulHn,  of  the  Normal  School,  gave  a 
"Talk  on  Psychology."  His  principal  points  were  : — 
"  Read  one  or  two  good  text-books;  be  a  student  of 
human  nature  ;  know  yourself  ;  know  your  pupils  ; 
sympathize  with  them  ;  have  faith  in  them,"  etc.  As 
there  are  not  many  Mrs.  MacFadjens  in  the  world, 
some  points  may  be  omitted.  Professor  Davidson,  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  addressed  the  insti- 
tute on  this  subject.  He  thought  our  greatest  mistake 
as  teachers  was,  that  we  did  not  put  ourselves  where 
our  pupils  are,' and  so  fail  to  understand  whj'  they  do 
not  understand.      He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  stud}^- 

ing  good  text-books. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Inch  with  us  ,so  much 
of  the 'time.  His  address  was  listened  to  with  much 
appreciation. 

Prof.  Dixon,  of  the  Univensity  of  New  Brunswick, 
gave  us  an  evening  devoted  to  the  study  of  Mais.  The 
hall  of  the  normal  school  was  pretty  well  filled,  and  the 
lecture  was  full  of  intere.sting  information.  Many  of 
the  points  of  interest  might  be  taken  up,  but  space 
forbids.  ,  . 

The  officers  for  next  year,  are  t^rPresident,  Mr.  A. 
S.  McFarlane  ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hagerman  ; 
Sec'y-Treasui er.  Miss  Ella  L.   Thorne. 

Additional  Members  of  Executive: — Messrs.  B.  C. 
Foster,  J.  F.  Rogers,  and  J.  F.  Owens,  and  Misses  E. 
Thompson,  and  Eliza  B.  Hunter.  One  Present. 


O.Mii.i'iM'iiN  County. 
The  Carleton  ('<niiily  T<'achcrs'  Institute  iiicl  at 
AVoodstock  on  Tlunsday  and  Friday,  Deicmbrr  1 '.»  uiid 
I'O.  Inspector  Meagher  presided.  Papers  were  read 
by  Heniy  Harvey  Stewait  on  "History  in  the  Public 
Schools  ;"  by  Eilwin  E.  Iviuney  on  "  Composition  ;"  by 
Mr.s.  Gilmor  on  "  Reading;"  by- Miss  Jennie  Cadwalla- 
der, on  "Nature  Study;"  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Kinney  gave  a 
lesson  in  writing  to  a  class  of  pupils.  On  Thursday 
evening  a  very  enjoyable  conversazione  was  held  at 
which  there  were  music,  addresses  and  refreslunents. 
The  following  othcers  were  elected  for  the  current  year; 
Allan  A.  Rideout,  President ;  Miss  Kate  McLcod,  Vice- 
President ;  Frank  A.  Good,  Secretary;  C.  H.  (iray  and 
Miss  MinnieCarman,  additional  members  of  the  executive. 


Keligioii  in  the  Schools. 

To  obtain  opinions  of  educators  and  others  on  this 
question,  Dr.  Levi  Seely,  professor  of  education  in  the 
New  Jersey  normal  school,  proposes  by  circular  these 
questions  : 

I.  Is  rdiyious  fdnattion  necessary  to  a  pnypi'rly  de- 
veloped c.ha.racter  ? 

'2.  If  so,  are  the  American  youth  receiving  such 
education  1 

3.  Is  the  church  (including  the  Sunday-school)  accom- 
plishing it  1 

■I.   Is  the  home  accomplishing  it  ? 

5.  Or  are  these  two  agencies  combined  (or  any  other 
agency)  accomplishing  it  1 

6.  Is  religious  education  necessary  to  good  citizenship  1 

7.  If  so,  ought  the  state  to  provide  it ! 

8.  Under  our  peculiar  institutions  and  conditions, 
how  far  .should  the  state  go  \  (a)  Sacred  history  and 
literature?  (h)  Doctrines  and  creeds?  (c)  Church 
history  ?     {d)  Moral  lessons  from  the  Bible? 

9.  Doj'ou  distinguish  moral  and  religious  instruction? 

10.  What  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  introduction 
of  religious  instruction  into  the  public  schools  ? 

II.  What  are  the  objections  that  will  be  raised? 

12.  Would  you  favor  its  introduction  under  .such 
limitations  as  you  have  above  expressed  (if  any)  1 

13.  Are  you  willing  that  your  answers  to  the  above 
questions  shall  be  made  use  of  in  connection  with  j'our 
name  ? 

He  requests  also  the  position,  the  religious  confession, 
and  the  signature  of  those  who  reply. 


The  nicknartie  "Bluenose"  as  applied  to  Nova  Scotians 
is  said  to  have  been  given  on  account  of  a  superior 
quality  of  potato  of  that  name  that  was  at  one  time 
largely  exported  to  Boston  from  the  Cornwallis  Valley. 
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Sending  Notes  to  Parents. 

How  man}'  woeful  mistakes  do  teiichers  sometimes 
commit  in  the  matter  of  sending  notes  home  to  parents  ? 
Nine  out  of  ten  are  unfitted  to  do  such  business  and  will 
generally  sa3'and  do  the  wrong  thing,  so  that  what  they 
call  an  "insulting"  note  will  be  sure  to  come  back  in 
repl}-.  And  then  how  foolish  to  engage  in  sending  back 
.  as  "good as  we  get"  and  at  once  cause  a  complaint  to 
be  lodged  with  a  director  tliat  "that  teacher  is  a  crank 
and  utterly  unfit  to  manage  children."  And,  of  course, 
if  that  teacher  will  lose  sight  of  her  dignity,  and  will 
ran  against  the  sharp  corners  of  the  world,  she  will  get 
just  so  many  knocks  until  her  common  .sense  asserts 
itself  and  shows  her  that  the  be.st  way  out  of  such  diffi- 
culties is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  parents  face 
to  face,  and  let  them  see,  by  reasoning  together,  that 
her  whole  desire  is  to  do  the  best  for  her  pupils  under 
all  circumstances. 

Probably  the  most  potent  force  in  the  teacher  to  win 
the  affection  and  respect  of  her  pupils,  and  to  make  th*^ 
control  of  her  school  easy,  is  her  manners.  They  exert 
a  silent,  unconscious  influence  far  more  powerful  in 
moulding  the  character  of  the  child  than  the  .  school 
itself.  '•  Those  happy  ways  of  doing  things,  each  one  a 
stroke  of  genius  or  of  love,  now  repeated  and  hardened 
into  usage,"  that  bring  sympathy  to  the  dull  child  and 
shame  to  the  vicious  child,  that  forbid  the  use  of  the 
sneer,  or  of  sarcasm,  that  "  seeth  good  in  all  things," 
are  the  strongest  weapons  of  the  good  teacher  in  direc^t- 
ing  the  untrained  forces  of  the  young. 

Indeed,  it  is  seriously  charged  against  the  public 
school  that  too  many  of  its  teachers  lack  culture  and 
those  traits  which  distinguish  the  woman  of  breei  ling 
from  the  woman  who  has  none.  .  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  this  is  given  by  some 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  sending  their  children  to  private 
schools.  That  the  world  puts  a  high  value  upon  man- 
ners and  high  perceptions  in  the  teacher  is  also  apparent 
in  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  in  a  late  number  of 
Scribner's,  points  out,  that  while  mental  acquirements 
were  once  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  woman  who 
a.spired  t<j  be  the  head  of  a  college  or  other  first-class 
institution  for  girls,  the  first  (jnestion  asked  to-day  is  : 
"Is  shea  lady?"  That  is  to  .say,  the  world  to-day 
demands  of  the  teacher  not  only  the  graces  of  .scholar- 
ship and  wide  culture,  but  it  also  demands  that  she 
shall,  before  all,  not  be  loud  in  voice,  dress,  or  manners, 
V'ut  be  ever  gracious  and  kindly  in  all  her  ways. — 
Sup' I.  H.  (J-  Missimer,  in  Erie  Report,  JBDJ—IJ^- 


PBIMAUY  DEPAKT3rENT. 


An  Exercise  in  3Iental  Arithmetic. 

F'oR  SucoND  Term. 

The  proljtems  are  written  on  the  board  'to  serve  as  a 
reading  exercise.  If  they  contain  new  words,  these 
words  are  taught  and  the  problems  read  orally.  If  not, 
silent  reading  is  deemed  sufficient  and  the  pupil  is  called 
upon  for  the  arithmetical  .solution  and  explanation  only. 

The  pupils  are  directed  to  solve  the  problem  mentall}', 
and  to  put  the  right  hand  (or  tlie  left — an  exercise  in 
listening  to  commands)  on  the  liead  when  they  know 
the  answer. 

Wrong  answers  are  dealt  with  somewhat  as    follows: 

ExanijiJe. — If  1  yard  of  lace  cost  18  cents,  how  mucli 
lace  can  I  get  for  6  cents  f 

Wninij  Ariswer. — J  yard. 

Teachi'r. — Draw  the  yard  of  lace  here  on  the  black- 
board. (Child  draws  a  line  about  a  yard  long.)  Cut 
it  into  halves.  How  much  is  this  half  ?  (6  cents). 
And  this  half  1  (6  cents).  That  makes  how  much  for 
the  whole  yard  1  (12  cents).  But  how  much  doe-s  the 
example  saj'  the  lace  is  w  orth  ']  (1,8  cents).  Then  you 
must  be  wrong.  Try  again.  (Child  reads  example  and 
perhaps  answers  \  yard).  Erase  your  sixes  and  divide 
your  yard  of  lace  into  fourths.  How  much  will  this 
fourth  cost  1  And  this  ?  And  this  I  And  this  ?  That 
makes  how  much  for  all  1  (24  cents).  Is  that  right  ? 
You  have  told  me  about  12-cent  ribbon  and  24-cent 
ribbon  ;  now  tell  me  about  the  18-cent  ribbon. 

The  class  observed  had  learned  halves,  thirds,  and 
fourths.  The  only  guess  remaining  was  \.  The  child 
made  it.  The  teacher  turned  to  the  class  and  asked  : 
"  Right  or  wrong  T  and,  "  Whj'  do  you  think  Annie 
is  Tight  this  time  1"  A  pupil  answered,  "  Because  6  is 
1  of  18." 

Then  the  same  test  was  applied  as  in  the  case  of  the 
incorrect  answers  and  this  time  "  it  proved." 

The  6  in  the  example  was  changed  to  a  9,  and  this 
made  a  new  example. 

When  this  had  been  dispossed  of,  the  18  was  changed 
to  27. 

Afterw-ard  the  1  was  eiianged  to  3.  Thus,  by  suc- 
cessive substitutions,  examples  enough  were  made  to 
occupy  the  entire  twenty  minntes  devoted  to  the  work, 
and  the  mind  was  kept  on  pure  number,  instead  of 
being  partially  engaged  in  picturing  ditrerent  commo- 
dities.— School  Journal. 


Of  most  boys  the  supposed  rudene.ss  is  only  their 
crudeness.  Deal  gently  with  them  and  you  will  make 
gentlemen    of  them.      Deal  roughly  with  them  and  you 

will  raak(!  ruffians  of  them. 


London  is  now  connected  with  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
by  a  telephone  system  which  works  perfectly.  A  three 
minutes'  talk  with   Edinburgh  costs  $1.12,  with  Dublin 

$1.87. 
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Geography  for  First  <Jra«les. 

(litAnF.  T. 

To  thr  Tftichei: — Have  talks  with  the  cliildien  on 
subjects  within  their  coiiiprehensiuii,  prepai-atory  to 
regular  work  in  geography,  as  form,  siz(>,  jiosition,  etc., 
of  common  ohjccts  in  or  near  the  school-house.  Train 
pupils  to  observe  and  describe  the  position  of  objects  on 
the  table  or  in  the  room,  using  terms,  right,  left,  front, 
back,  front-right-hand  corner,  back  left  hand  corner, 
middle,  centre. 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  the  outline  of  the  school- 
room, requiring  the  pupils  to  tell  vou  where  to  place  the 
representation  of  each  object. 

Teach  the  location  and  names  of  the  streets  near  the 
school. 

Require  the  pupils  to  tell  through  and  across  what 
streets  they  pass  while  coming  to  school. 

Teach  the  direction  in  which  the  streets  extend,  that 
is,  teach  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points  of  the 
compass. 

Show  pictures,  and  relate  real  or  imaginary  journeys, 
using  such  words  as  forests,  fields,  hills,  mountains, 
valley.s,  brooks,  springs,  rivers,  trees,  etc.  Be  sure  that 
the  children  understand  the  words  used. 

Teach  the  names  of  the  common  fruits  and  grains, 
how^  they  are  planted,  how  they  grow,  how  they  are 
used  or  made  into  foods. 

Teach  in  the  same  way  the  different  kinds  of  native 
trees,  and  for  what  the  wood  is  used. 

Teach  something  about  the  character  and  uses  of  the 
common  domestic  animals. 

Teach  other  similar  topics.  Let  your  work  in  this 
direction  be  limited  only  by  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
the  children. 

Give  incidental  lessons  a,t  appropriate  times,  as  about 
rain  on  rainy  days,  about  clouds  on  cloudy  days,  about 
the  sun  on  sunny  days,   about  snow  on  snowy  days,  etc. 

Encourage  the  little  ones  to  bring  into  the  school- 
room pretty  leaves,  pebbles,  etc.,  and  use  them,  when 
possible,  in  oral  language,  drawing,  reading  and  number 
lessons.  Provide  for  the  children's  use  a  large  sand- 
table  upon  which  to  play.  Let  sand  and  clay  modeling 
form  a  large  part  of  the  busy  work  for  the  first  year. — 
Topics  in  Geography,  by  D.  C.  Heath  d-  Go. 


Without  a  centi'al  hall  large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  of  the  scholars,  the  corporate  life  of  a  school  can- 
not be  properly  sustained,  and  many  opportunities  are 
lost  of  making  the  scholars  conscious  of  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  general  repute  and  success  of 
the  school. —J.  G.  Fitch. 


Use  of  Pictures  in  Teaching  Primary  Reading. 

The  pictures  of  the  first  book  put  into  a  child's  hands 
are  of  great  importance,  both  in  the  wa}'  of  making  the 
pages  attractive,  and  of  affording  substantial  aid  in  their 
direct  application  to  the  lesaoiM.    -  Frnnkl in  Fir-it  licad«r. 

In  teaching  the  first  lessons,  constant  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  jiictures.  The  principle  of  association 
comes  powerfully  into  play  here.  The  jiicture  suggests 
the  whole  story,  and  the  parts  of  the  picture  suggest  the 
words  used  in  telling  the  story. — Students'  First  Header. 

Begin  the  lesson,  therefore,  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  to  the  picture.  Let  them  tell  what  they 
see  in  it.  Ask  one  of  them  to  name  an  object  in  the 
picture,  and  show  them  on  the  chart,  and  also  on  the 
blackboard,  the  name  by  which  the  oliject  is  known. 
Let  the  children  learn  this  word  so  thoroughly  as  to  be 
able  to  find  it  wherever  it  occurs  and  to  pronounce  it 
properly.  Teach  words  that  cannot  be  represented  by 
pictures  along  with  those  that  can. — Butler's  Chart 
Primer. 

QUESTION    DEPARTMENT. 


S.  B.  A. — (1.)  A  level  reach  in  a  canal,  14  miles 
6  furlongs  long,  and  48  ft.  broad,  is  kept  up  by  a  lock 
80  ft.  long,  12  ft.  broad  and  having  a  fall  of  8  ft.  6  in.; 
how  many  barges  might  pass  through  the  lock  before 
the  water  in  the  up[ier  canal  was  lowered  one  inch  ? 

The  question  is  how  often  will  the  fork  be  filled  by  a 
level  reach  of  water  14 J  mi.  x  48  ft.  x  1  in. 

Find  the  culiic  feet  of  each  and  divide. 


The  level   reach, 
The  lock. 


(14|x5280x48x,-t) 


=    38 


(80  X  12x8i) 

If  the  lock  can  be  filled  38  time.s,  then  that  supply 
of  water  will  enable  38  barges  to  pass. 

(2).  Could  you  give  me  the  name,  and  where  sold,  of 
a  good  practical  Mental  Arithmetic  suitable  for  pupils 
from  the  V  Grade  to  the  VIII  inclusive  1 

Ans.  Teachers  not  sufficiently  posted  will  find 
McLellan's  Mental  Arithmetic,  Parts  I  and  II  the  best. 
But  of  course  a  good  teacher  will  only  use  such  books 
to  obtain  hints  as  to  the  best  methods. 

G.  D. —  An  endless  screw  which  is  turned  by  a 
wheel  10  ft.  in  circumference,  acts  upon  a  wheel  having 
81  teeth;  this  wheel  has  an  axle  18  in.  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  power  is  7.5  lbs  ;  what  weight  can  be  sup- 
ported from  the  axle  ? 

For  one  turn  of  the  axle  the  wheel  has  to  take  81 
turns  ;  that  is,  a  point  on  the  wheel  moves  through  a 
space  represented  Vjy  10x12x81=9720  in.  while  a 
point  on  the  axle  moves  only  18  in.  ;  hence  the  power  is 
increased  9720  ^  18  =  .540  times. 

75  lbs.  X  540  =  40500  lbs.     Ans. 


I  find  the   Review    an  excellent  help,   being    full  of 
live  thought  and  many  good  hints.  O.  E.  C. 

Kings  County,  N.  B. 
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SCHOOL   AND    COLLEGE. 

The  Executive  of  the  N.  B.  Teachers'  Institute  met 
at  Fredericton,  Januiiiy  I'lid.  It  was  decided  that 
the  next  meeting  be  held  in  Fredericton,  beginning 
Monday,  June  29th,  and  continuing  until  Thursday, 
July  2nd,  next.  Wednesday,  July  1st,  being  a  public 
holida)',  an  excursion  will  be  arranged  for  on  that  day. 
The  programme  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 


The  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent of  New  Brunswick  with  the  inspectors  was  held  in 
the  education  otfice,  Fredericton,  January  3rd.  A  very 
useful  and  instructive  meeting  was  held. 


The  Review  extends  congratulations  to  Mr.  N.  W. 
Brown,  who  was  married  during  vacation.  Mr.  Brown 
is  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Sussex  grammar  school. 
He  is  a  very  enthusiastic  teacher  and  will  no  doubt  be 
successful. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Sutherland,  A.  B.,  the  efficient  and  popular 
principal  of  the  Miltown,  N.  B.,  high  school  was,  during 
vacation,  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  ]\linnie  Dewar,  the 
equall}'  efficient  teacher  of  the  primary  department. 
The  Review  extends  congratulations. 


On  December  1 4th,  at  an  extra  session  of  Dorchester 
Superior  School,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Oulton,  B.  A.,  who  was 
called  from  Moncton  to  be  present,  was  presented  by 
the  teachers  and  pupils  with  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
"  Standard  Dictionary,"  accompanied  by  a  very  compli- 
mentar}'  address.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Oulton  was  principal  of  the  school  for  the  past  nine 
years,  but  resigned  last  July,  having  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  science  teacher  in  the  Moncton  high 
school. 


Miss  Nellie  Lingley,  of  the  St.  Stephen  staff,  has  been 
granted  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  ;  Miss  Grace 
Wilson  will  supply  for  her. 

The  teachers  of  St.  Martins,  N.  B.,  by  means  of  a 
school  concert,  raised  nearly  830.00,  with  which  they 
purpose  to  add  to  the  school  library. 

Mr.  Ralph  Colpitts,  B.  A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Hopewell  Cape  (Albert  County) 
superior  school. 

The  Albert  (Albert  Co.)  school  has  recentl}'  lieen 
graded.      Mr.  Thos.  Baizley  is  the  principal. 


Mr.  A.  Schurman,  of  Truro,  the  well-known  railway 
engineer  and  conductor,  who  has  been  in  Cape  Breton 
for  some  years,  and  who  has  just  returned  home,  has 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  magnificent  specimens 
of  fossils  from  the  coal  regions  of  Cape  Breton,  which 
he  has  kindly  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  academy. — 
Col.  Sun. 


collection  of  minerals,  rocks,  fessils  and  shells.  The 
collection  has  been  the  life-work  of  Dr.  Borthwick,  a 
w'cll-known  scientist  of  Montreal,  and  contains  specimens 
of  almost  every  known  mineral,  rock  and  precious  stone, 
arranged  and  classified  according  to  Dana.  There  is 
also  a  large  collection  of  rare  and  curious  shells,  Louis- 
burg  relics,  and  other  curios.  The  whole  makes  one  of 
the  finest  museums  for  school  purposes  in  Cana<la,  and 
will  prove  a  valualile  boon  to  the  schools  and  a  credit 
to  the  town.  In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  to 
purchase  the  collection  a  subscription  list  was  opened, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  week  the  necessary  funds  were 
raised.  The  citizens  of  Truro  have  just  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  excellent  work  which  their  academy  is 
doing,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  teachers  and  students  for  aid  is  ample 
evidence  that  they  appreciate  their  academy  and  its 
work. 

BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Murche's  Science  Re.\ders,  Books  V  and  VI,  by 
Vincent  T.  Murche.  Pages  238  and  255 ;  price  Is.  6d. 
each.  Maciiiillan  &  Co.,  publishers,  London  and  New 
York.  The  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  these  excellent  read- 
ers still  further  develop  the  principles  of  science  as 
taught  in  the  earlier  hooks  of  this  series,  which  have 
been  already  noted  in  the  Review.  These  volumes  are 
well  hound,  attractive  in  appearance,  profusely  illustra- 
ted, and  the  matter  reproduced  in  an  easy  chatty  style 
that  wins  tlie  interest  of  youthful  readers.  Used  to 
supplement  oral  lessons  the  books  cannot  fail  to  rivet 
tlie  truths  of  scientific  teaching  on  the  mind. 


The   teachers   and   students   of   Truro   academy  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  for  their  museum  a  very  fine 


The  Greater  Poems  op  Virgil,  Vol.  I,  edited  by  J. 
B.  Gieenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge.  Cloth  ;  price  $1.25. 
Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  volume  embraces 
the  first  six  books  of  the  ^li^neid,  and  contains  an  intro- 
duction and  sufficient  vocabclary,  with  notes  and  refer- 
ences to  Allen  &  Greenough's  grammar.  It  is  a  careful 
revision  of  the  edition  of  Virgil  published  in  1882,  but 
omits  the  pastoral  poems.  The  present  volume,  there- 
fore, is  not  .so  bulky,  is  greatly  improved  by  the  increased 
number  and  improved  execution  of  the  illustrations, 
these  being  based,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  text  where 
they  will  readily  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader;  and  the 
notes,  while  not  so  full,  are  perhaps  more  suggestive. 
The  introduction  deals  more  fully  than  that  of  the 
former  edition,  with  the  life  and  times  of  Virgil,  as  well 
as  with  his  literary  models.  There  have  been  added  also 
an  entirely  new  account  of  the  development  of  epic 
poetry  and  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Virgil  on 
modern,  especially  English  literature.  This  has  led  to 
that  most  excellent  piactice  of  inserting  in  the  notes 
parallel  passages  fioni  English,  literature.  On  the  whole 
this  edition  is  a  great  improvement  on  its  pri-decessor, 
although  that  excellent  edition  left  little  to  he  desired  by 
students. 


Spotton's  B()T.\nk'ai.  Note  Books.— Parts  I  and  II, 
price  50c.  and  tWUr.  respectively.  Published  by  the  W.  J. 
Gage  Co.,  Toronto.  Although  this  is  not  the  season  for 
botanical  work   in  Iuo^^I.   of  our  schools,  teachers  and 
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students  should  secvu-o  'ono  or  both  of  these  exceUent 
series  of  note-hooks,  to  he  fully  e(iuipped  for  the  study 
of  this  suhjei-t  when  it  is  begun  in  <';nly  spriuK-  Part  I 
contains  sehediiles  for  the  descrii)t ions  of  plants,  and 
dra\vini;s.  with  practical  exercises  designed  to  train  the 
eyeand  j\ui,u;nienl  of  theolisers-er.  P.irt  second  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  matter  of  part  first,  a  brief  !iccount  of 
minute  structure,  some  practical  hints  for  carrying 
on  microscopic  work,  descriptioiis  of  certain  types  of 
cryptoganious  plants, — valuable  additions,  because  they 
are  of  great  assistance  to  students  in  taking  up  the 
minute  structure  of  plants. 


Mii.Tox's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV,  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  M.  Macniilhin,  B.  A.  (O.\on.), 
Professor  of  English  Literatiu-e,  Elphinstone  College, 
Bombay.  Pages  89;  price  ls.8d.  Publishers.  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  This  book  has  been  pre- 
pared for  class-work,  but  all  readeis  will  be  interested 
in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesthig  portion  of  the 
Paradise  Lost— the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
and  what  took  place  therein.  The  introduction  contains 
an  excellent  account  of  the  life  of  Milton,  with  a  critical 
estimate  of  his  works.  The  notes,  too,  have  a  fine 
literary  flavor  fromthe  number  of  parallelisms,  suggested 
by  passages  in  the  text. 

The  History  of  Mankind,  published  in  parts  (one 
shilling  each),  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York,  promises  to  be  a  work  of  gi'eat  interest.  Parts 
I_IV  have  been  published.  The  work  is  admirably 
illustrated. 


N.  B.  EDUCATIOX  DEPARTMENT. 
Official  Notices. 

ADVANCE  OF  CLASS. 

1.  Teachers  who  hold  certificates  of  having  passed  the  preliminary 
examination  tor  the  class  desired  fand  only  such)  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Normal  Scliool  at  the  bepinnng  of  the  second  term  in  January;  and 
to  thf  closing  e.Kaniinalions  for  license  in  June  I'ollowing.  • 

■i.  Holders  of  third  class  licenses  who  have  spent  only  one  term  at 
the  Normal  School  are  required  to  spend  an  additional  winter  term  at 
the  Normal  School  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  closing  examina- 
tions for  advatice  of  class. 

:i.  Holders  of  second  class  licenses  who  have  passed  the  prelimmary 
exandnatiou  for  first  class,  may  be  exempted  from  attending  an  addition- 
al winter  t»-rm  at  the  Normal  School  from  the  special  conditions  as  to 
professional  classification  and  certificates  of  superior  scholarship,  or  of 
havii'g  taught  two  full  years,  as  required  by  Reg.  31,5  (a)  ib). 
DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMmATIONS,   JULY  18:i6. 

The  usual  Normal  School  entrance,  Junior  leaving  examinations, 
and  Junior  matriculation  examinations,  will  be  hebl  in  July.  18915,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Reg.  31,  3  CU.  and  Reg.  45  of  School 
Manual.  ,  „        ,     .    . 

I.  Normal  School  Estraxoe— All  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  School  in  September,  1^96,  and  all  holders  of  second  or  third 
class  licenses  who  propose  to  enter  the  Normal  School  in  January,  1P97, 
"  or  to  become  eligible  for  examination  for  advance  of  class  in  June.  1897, 
arercquiied  to  pass  the  preliminary  examinations  in  July,  18S6,  (See 
School  Manual,  Reg.  31,  3,  and  Reg  38,  6.) 

a     Junior  LBivi.NG  Ex.^mi.natioks.— This  examination  will  be  based 


upon  the  requirnments  of  the  course  of  study  for  grammar  and  high 
schools  as  given  in  the  syllabus  for  Grades  IX  and  X.  and  wi  1  include 
the  following  subjects:  English  Grammar  and  Analysis;  English  Com- 
position and  Literature:  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping:  .\lgebra;  Geo- 
metry; History  and  Geography;  Botany  and  Physics:  and  either  Latin 
or  French,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  (.Eight  papers 
in  ain  ..... 

The  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  province  are  eligible  for  admission 
to  this  examination-upon  giving  notice  on  or  before  the  24th  of  May  to 
the  inspector  within  whose  inspectorate  he  wishes  to  be  examined,  and 
enclosing  an  examinaiion  fee  of  two  dollars.  (See  Manual,  Reg.  45, 14). 
Dipl  imas  are  granted  to  successful  candidates. 

3  Junior  .Matricul.»tion  Examination  -  This  examination  will  lie 
based  on  the  rtqiiirements  for  matriculation  in  the  ITniversity  of  New 
Brunswick  as  laid  down  in  the  university  calei  dar  (candidates  will  re- 
ceive a  calendar  upon  appUcation  to  the  chancellor  of  the  university  or 
to  the  education  office).     Any  high  or  grammar  school  pupil  who  has 


completed  Grade  XI  of  the  high  school  course  should  be  prepared  for 
matriculation. 

NoTB.  -  Elementary  Chemletrv  as  in  WIlliuniB'  Introduction  to  ChemUal 
Science  (CMiapters  1  to  XXX  Inclusivej  is  now  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  mat  riciiltttion. 

In  cases  in  wliicii  the  Inngiiiige  studies  of  the  high  schoolcoiirae  are 
different  from  the  language  sluilies  as  indicated  in  the  university  cnleii^ 
dar.  candidates  may  take  eii  her  coiii'.se  by  giving  notice  at  the  time  of 
making  application  for  I'xaliiinalion.     (See  ^Manual.  Reg.  4.'i,  14.) 

t^'The  English  lit  rial  iin' lor  the  closing  exaiuinatiois  for  license 
in  June,  IKitlj,  and  for  the  junior  liaving  examinaiion,  will  be  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  Ca;sar  and  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 


Examination  Questions  for  1S95,  Courses  of  Study,  and  university 
calendar,  will  be  sent,  on  application,  to  any  teacher  or  intending  can- 
ditiate. 

The  Syllabus  of  Normal  School  entrance  and  Normal  School  closing 
exaniinatiou'i  us  given  in  Regulation' 32  School  Manual  has  been  revised 
to  read  as  follows: 

SYLL.4BUS  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Regulation  32,— (1)  Nnrmnl  School  Entrance  ExaminutUms  ;  and 
Preliminary  Examinations  for  Advance  of  Class, 

These  shall  include  the  following  subjects  for  all  classes,  viz. ;  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  Wiiting,  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Geography, 
History,  .\rithiiieiic.  and  Elementary  Natural  Science.  Cahdidatis  for 
the  tlrst  cliiss  will  ,ilso  be  required  to  pass  examination  on  the  First  and 
Second  Books  of  (ieirin.-try  with  exercises,  and  on  Algebra  to  the  end  of 
Simple  Equations.  Candidates  for  the  second  class  will  be  required  to 
pass  examinations  on  the  First  Book  of  Geometry  with  exercisei;,  and 
on  Algebra,  including  the  Elementary  Rules  and  Simple  Equations  of 
one  unknown  quantity. 

Remark.— Tlie  examination  papers  on  the  above  subjects  will  be 
graded  as  to  extent  and  difflculty  according  to  the  class  of  license  ap- 
plied tor  by  the  candidates  respectively.  For  example,  candid  tes  for 
the  third  class  will  be  examined  on  the  Outlines  of  Canadian  and  British 
History,  the  General  Geography  of  North  America  and  Europe,  with 
the  Geography  of  New  Brunswick  in  detail  (including  the  draw  ng  from 
memory  of  an  outline  map  nf  the  province),  the  Elementarj-  Arithmetic 
as  pre.scribed,  and  tlie  Nature  Lessons  a«s  indicated  in  Course  of  Study 
GradesI  to  VI. 

Candidates  for  the  second  class  will  be  required  to  show  a  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Grammar.  History  and  Geography  (particularly  of 
the  several  proviiicrs  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  advanced  Arithmetic 
to  the  end  of  Compound  Inierest,  the  keeping  of  Accounts  by  Single 
Entry,  and  Natural  Science  as  in  Course  of  Study,  Grades  I  to  VII. 

Candidates  for  first  class  will  be  required  to  have  an  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  Prescribed  Text  Books,  except  that  on  General  History. 
and  as  limited  by  the  above  Regulation  in  regard  to  Geometry  and 
Algebra. 

2.-CL0SING  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  shall  be  required  of  all  candidates  : 

1.  The  School  System.— To  be  familiar  with  the  leading  principles 
of  the  School  Law  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

3.  School  Management.- To  have  a  knowledge  of  school  organiza- 
tion, as  applied  under  the  law  of  New  Brunswick,  the  classification  of 
pupils,  the  arrangement  of  studies,  the  object  and  means  of  discipline, 
the  necessity  and  means  of  adequate  ventilation  of  schoolrooms  and 
suitable  means  of  securing  the  comfort  of  pupils. 

3.  Teaching.— To  have  a  knowledge  of  Method,  and  to  be  able  to 
exemplify  the  same  by  notes  of  lessons  on  any  given  subject  of  instruc- 
tion. 

4.  Industrial  Drawing.  -To  show  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
Manual  anti  Drawing  Books  prescribed  by  the  Board,  and  to  sketch 
familiar  objects  exhibited  as  models  at  the  time  of  examination. 

5.  Reading  and  ELOcUTiriN.- To  read  both  prose  and  verse  so  as  to 
give  a  correct  and  effective  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of 
the  passages  selected,  and  to  be  f.imiliar  with  the  principles  and  rules  of 
Vocal  Expression  as  contained  in  the  prescribed  Manual. 

6.  Domestic  Economy.  — As  contained  in  the  prescribed  Text-Book. 
[For  female  candidates  only] 

Remark— The  questions  set  in  the  foregoing  subjects  will  be  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  class  of  license  applied  for. 


ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES. 

CLASS  III. 

English  Language.—  Grammar,   Analysis  and  Composition,  as  in 
Meiklejohn's  Short  (Grammar. 

..4rif/!metic.— The  Elementary  Arithmetic,  prescribed. 
Hygiene  and  Temperance.— Health  Header,  No.  J. 

CLASS    II. 

English  Language.— Qraxamar  and  Analysis,  Meiklejohn's  English  Lan- 
guage, Part  I. 
English   Literature   and    Composition.— Poetry  of  Readers  V  and  \  I, 

and  Meiklejohn's  English  Language,  Part  II. 
Mathematics  ; 

Geometrv— Books  I  and  II.  with  exercises.     H.  Smith's  Geometry. 
Algebra -Preset  ibed  Text  Book,  to  the  end  of  Simple  Equations. 
Book  keeping  and  Arithmetic— Single  Entry  and  Commercial  Rules. 
Natural  Science: 

Botanvand  Phvsics— Plant  Analysis,  Plant  (irowthand  A.ssimilation. 
Characteristics  of  the  Buttercup.  Cress,  Pulse,  Rose,  .\ster.  Buck- 
wheat. Pine,  Lily  and  Grass  families.  Physic-  are  required  by  the 
course  of  study  for  first  eight  grades. 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture.— Williams'  Introduction  to  Chemicai 
Science,  (Chapter  I  to  XX.  Tanners'  Agriculture,  or  an  equivalent 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  -Chapters  I-LX  of  Blaisdell'?  "  Our  Bodies 
and  How  we  Live.'' 
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Instances  of  endowments  to  educational  institutions 
in  these  provinces  are  unfortunately  too  rare,  and  all 
could  wisli  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  gain  a  reputation  for  greater  b'berality  in 
such  a  good  cause,  that  we  had  more  frequent  donations 
to  record.  The  University  of  New  Brunswick  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  recent  gift  of  82,000.00  from  Asa 
Dow,  of  Canterbury,  York  County,  to  found  a  scholar- 
ship.     May  such  donors  rapidly  multiply  among  us. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  Alumni  Association 
offers  a  first  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  and  a  second  one  of 
ten  dollars  for  the  best  and  second  best  essays  on  "The 
Public  School  as  a  Preparation  for  Citizenship."  Com- 
petition to  be  open  to  all  members  who  have  taught  not 
less  than  three  years,  or  who  hold  a  normal  school 
diploma.  (Membership  fee  only  twenty-five  cents). 
Essays  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary-treasurer.  Prof. 
A.  G.  McDonald,  Normal  School,  Truro,  not  later  than 
the  first  of  next  May.  They  should  be  signed  with  a 
nom-de-plume  only,  which,  with  the  competitor's  name 
and  address,  should  be  sent  not  later  than  the  first  of 
July  next,  in  a  sealed  letter,  subscribed,  "Alumni 
Prize  Essay,"  to  the  secretary  of  the  association. 


The  conservatism  of  England",  has  at  least  the  one 
advantage  that  whate\ cr^progress  is  made  is  always  in 
the  right  direction.  The  educationists  of  England 
were  slow  in  rc(|uiiiiig  jirofcssional  training  of  her 
teachers,  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  do  .so;  and  what 
they  do  leciiiire  is  of  the  right  kind.  All  candidates 
for  examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  are  retjuir- 
ed  to  give  evidence  of  experience  and  actual  occupation 
in  teaching,  in  addition  to  the  examination  on  mental 
and  moral  science  applied  to  education,  practical  teach- 
ing, lesson-giving,  criticism  of  methods,  etc.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  candidates  this  year  of  50  per  cent. 

The  Ediic.diioiKil  Times,  London,  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  sympathy  with  the  reformed  spelling,  or 
much  respect  for  the  opinions  of  its  many  distinguished 
advocates.  In  the  last  number  we  find;  "There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  the  demand  for  reformed  spelling 
seems  to  indicate  an  incipient  softening  of  the  brain- 
stuft'.  The  disease  may  begin  with  wrangles  over 
'judgment'  and  'judgement,'  but  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
end,  if  it  be  not  checked,  in  such  extravagancies  as  that 
of  the  good  folk  who  turn  'colour'  into  'color'  and 
call  it  'culler'  just' to  shov  their  purity  of  language." 
Conser\atism  carried  to  this  extent  ignores  the  fact  of 
language  growth  and^may  beregarded  as  a  symptom  of 
approaching  senility. 

There  is  very  great  danger  to  education  from  the 
machine-like  perfection  and  rigidity  of  some  of  its 
modern  systems.  When  the  ideas  of  any  one  indivi- 
dual are  allowed  to  dominate  a  whole  country  and 
crystallize  into  a  system,  progress  is  nearly  at  an  end. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  cite  cases  in  our  own  Dominion 
and  elsewhere.  The  natural  development  of  educational 
thought  requires  large  freedom  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ment. The  educational  chaos  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  tentative  methods  of  England,  promise  more  for 
the  future  of  education  than 'the  more  symmetrical 
systems  of  the  Domininn  of  Canada.  Nearly  all  great 
educational  reforms  w  ere  worked  out  in  private  or  ex 
perimental  schools. 

ilAitv.Mii)  Univkhsitv  is  the  first  to  advertise  its 
Summer  School.      See  notice  in  aiiodicr  coluiun. 
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Pessiiuism. 

It  is  vi'iy  disuoui-airing  to  hardworking  uiid  sensitive 
teacliers  and  school  otHcers  to  have  people  constantly 
referring  to  some  period  in  the  past  j^enerally  when 
"  we  were  boys,"  and  comparingadversely  to  (he  present., 
the  state  of  affairs  then.  "  Behold  llic  nun  we  are, 
and  look  at  the  young  men  growing  up."  "  When  we 
went  to  school  we  studied  what  we  wishetl,  and  now  you 
are  compelled  to  study  all  kinds  of  useless  liranches." 
"Everything  is  going  to  the  liad.  '  "Teaeheis  now 
have  an  easy  time.  They  used  to  liaxr  to  begin  work 
at  davlight  and  cease  only  at  dark  \\  itli  few,  if  any, 
holidays."  "Natural  science,  drawing,  and  such  sul)- 
jects,  are  only  a  waste  of  time,"  etc.,  etc. 

If  it  is  any  consolation  to  us,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
above  views  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  matters 
educational,  but  a  similar  conflict  is  going  on  all  along 
the  line  of  progress.  It  is  also  encouraging  to  be  told 
that  a  generation  ago,  pessimists  existed.  History, 
geography,  and  grammar,  had  as  hard  time  to  be  intro- 
duced as  other  branches  are  having  at  present ,  and 
there  are  some  even  now  who  do  not  think  knowledge 
in  these  subjects  beneficial.  There  ai'e  also  those  who 
believe  the  old  time  stage  coach  to  have  its  advantages 
over  modern  means  of  locomotion,  and  there  are  even 
those  who  deny  that  the  world  moves. 

That  the  young  men  and  women  growing  up  aie  the 
e(juals  of  past  generations,  goes  without  argument. 
They  may  not  know  as  much  about  some  things  as  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  at  present,  but  they  are  falling 
into  line  and  doing  the  world's  work  as  it  has  never 
been  done  before. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  thai  rijie  seholarshiji  has 
always  existed  here  and  there,  but  it  is  veiy  evident 
that  knowledge  is  more  generally  diffused  now  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  world's  history. 

Books,  papers,  magazines,  and  literatuie  of  all  kinds, 
enter  more  or  less  into  the  homes  and  lives  of  e\ervone. 
Progress  is  the  watchword  of  the  age,  and  it  is  all  due 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  The  .schools  are  the 
backbone  of  a  nation,  and  they  must  keep  step  with  the 
times.  They  must  not  follow — they  must  lead.  Tf 
text-books  get  out  of  date,  they  must  be  changed.  The 
curriculum  must  be  added  to  as  necessity'  arises. 
There  are  sure  to  be  grumblers  whatever  maj'  be  done, 
only  let  it  he.  hoped  that  pessimism  will  n(jt  enter  into 
high  places,  and  the  fountains  of  progress  be  clogged 
at  their  source.. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  study  of  such  sulijects  as 
science  and  industrial  drawing  has  almf)st  revolutioniz(<d 
the  world.  Do  not  take  pessimists  too  seriously,  and 
remember,  as  we  grow  old  we  nearly  all  become 
conservative. 


Roadiiig  in  the  First  Clrades. 

It'  pidper  methods  are  followed,  nearly  half  the  work 
of  teaching  reading  is  over  when  the  pupil  has  mastered 
the  pi'imer  and  all  that  i)roperly  belongs  to  that  stage. 
Good  teaching  will  enalih^  him  to  pronounce  any  ordi- 
nary .syllalih'  and  (lierefore  to  pronounce  the  great 
majoi'ity  of  words  that  he  has  used  in  conversation.  If 
in  addition  to  this  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  being 
interested  in  whatever  he  reads,  he  can  be  easily  le;d 
to  read  any  juvenile  book  suited  to  his  tastes  and  mental 
development.  We  often  see  children  of  seven  or  eight 
or  e\en  six  years  who  can  read  with  comfort  and  keen 
delight  the  historical  points  of  the  Bible,  the  A.  L.  O.  E. 
series,  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  other  works  of  like  character. 

That  this  very  desirable  result  is  not  secured  in  the 
case  of  three-fourths  of  our  school  children,  is  owing  to 
defective  methods.  Reading  and  re-reading  the  primer 
and  the  first  reader  until  thoroughness  is  secured  is 
just  the  way  not  to  succeed.  The  primary  reading 
lessons  should  not  be  read  after  the  pupil's  interest  in 
the  suliject  begins  to  Hag,  that  is,  they  should  be  I'ead 
only  once. 

The  most  of  the  reading  lessons  should  be  composed 
by  the  pupils  themselves — the  expression  in  their  own 
words  of  what  they  have  learned  from  observation  or 
experiment  of  the  world  around  them.  Nature  lessons 
thus  become  the  best  l&ssons  in  reading,  spelling  and 
writing  that  can  be  found. 

Mi.ss  (Jilman  gives  expression  to  some  valuable 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  in  substance  as  follows  :  The 
l)est  teachers  agree  that  childi'en  taught  in  this  way  learn 
faster.  There  must  be  thorough  drill  upon  the  common 
words  and  idioms.  Phonic  work  would  give  the  power 
to  I'eeognize  new  words.  It  is  the  jionvr  that  we  are 
working  for — the  power  to  grasp  new  words  and 
thoughts.  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  reading  in 
books  if  the  pupils  understand  and  are  keenly  interest- 
ed in  the  thought  of  the  sentence.  »Select  from  the 
readers  the  lessons  that  relate  to  the  science  work. 
Those  who  teach  in  the  country  have  working  raatei'ial 
in  trees,  flowers  and  living  things,  treasures  too  often 
unappreciated.  (Jut-of-door  observation  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  work,  giving  inspii-ation  which  will 
secure  mental  growth. 

The  children  have  something  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive about  which  to  think,  talk,  write  and  read. 
Because  they  aie  interested  they  learn  faster,  more  - 
easilj'  and  naturally.  Besides  learning  to  read  they  are 
working  in  language,  geography  and  the  sciences,  and 
developing  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 

The  one  thing  needful  for  this  delightful  work  is  a 
teacher  full  of  enthusia.sm,  who  can  tln-ough  earnest 
study  work  out  her  own  plan.  Only  let  her  begin  with 
faith,  learning  of  Him  who  taught  from  birds  and  flowers 
and  blessed  the  children. 
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How  coimnon  it  is  for  teachers  to  remark  to  scliool 
officers  that  "  such  a  child  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,"  or  "is  stupid,"  or  "he  will  never  be  able  to 
learn  anything,"  etc.,  etc.  In  such  cases  I  have  often - 
felt  like  openly  rebuking  these  teachers,  but  that  would 
only  make  the  matter  worse,  as  it  would  be  holding 
up  his  weakness  before  the  pupils  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  child's  had  been  exposed  to  strangers. 

Teachers,  if  any,  should  be  aware  of  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  most  children  to  criticism  of  any  kind 
before  strangers.  If  there  is  a  natural  impediment, 
strive  to  correct ;  but  never  draw  the  attention  of  others 
to  it.  It  is  little  short  of  brutal.  To  tell  a  child  that 
"  he  never  will  be  alile  to  learn  anything,"  is  very 
injudicious,  not  to  say  liarmful.  Next  to  a  pupil's 
parents  —  and  often  in  preference  to  even  them  —  he 
believes  in  his  teacher.  This  belief  holds  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  as  he  is  impressed.  If  the  teacher's 
word  be  law,  praise  or  censure  that  he  may  utter 
lightly  will  be  stored  up  and  acted  upon  for  many  a 
da}',  and  an  average  child  may  be  persuaded  that  it  is 
of  no  use  to  make  an  efl'ort,  as  he  believes  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  anything.  Be  discriminating  even  with 
praise,  and  censure  .sparingly  and  always  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pupil's  weal,  not  for  your  own  satis- 
faction. 


Do  these  remarks  apply  to  truancy,lying  and  profanity? 
Something  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  child, 
but  in  my  experience  such  pupils  are  rarely  very  sensi- 
tive. Constant  nagging  does  little  good  in  any  case, 
but  in  such  cases  I  think  punishment  might  be  given 
publicly.  I  believe  good  is  sometimes  done  by  bringing 
the  conduct  of  these  to  the  notice  of  school  officers  in 
the  presence  of  the  school.  Offences  against  morality 
are  the  most  difficult  with  which  leachers  have  to  deal, 
and  call  for  the  exercise  of  more  tact  and  discretion 
than  any  others.  In  some  cases  corporal  punishment 
is  a  preventive,  in  others  it  is  of  little  benefit. 


I  have  heard  it  stated  that  at  the  last  conference  of 
the  inspectors  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  that  the 
subject  of  grammar  teaching  was  discussed  at  some 
length,  and  the  Chief  gave  some  practical  and  suggestive 
hints  upon  the  subject — which  may  have  the  effect  of 
drawitig  more  closely  the  attention  of  the  in.spectors  in 
that  direction. 

There  are  many  faddists  upon  the  subject  of  gram- 
nuir,  €ind  there  is  much  nonsense  talked  regarding  it  Ijy 
many  of  our  teachers.  Text-books,  also,  come  in  for  a 
good  share  of  blame.      What  is  the  end  sought  by  teach- 


ing English  grammar  ?  Is  it  not  the  use  of  the  English 
language  "  with  propriety,"  as  Lennie  used  to  say. 
Why,  then,  all  these  superfine  distinctions  and  diflfer- 
ences  regarding  analysis  1  Analysis  of  a  general  nature 
is  beneficial.  Analysis  of  the  minute  kind  may  train 
and  develop  the  reasoning  powers,  but  it  is  in  no  sense 
an  exact  science  and  does  not  compare  in  excellence 
with  geometiy  in  this  respect.  I  have  heard  Paradi.se 
Lost  analyzed  to  death,  and  when  done  all  the  thought 
and  beauty  had  gone,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
skeleton  of  the  analysis.  Let  us  get  away  from  too 
much  text  and  use  a  little  more  common  sense.  There 
is  many  a  grammar  lesson  outside  of  any  grammar,  and 
much  false  syntax  comes  to  our  ears  before  a  formal 
dealing  with  it  by  the  texts.  Teach  your  pupils  to 
speak  and  write  their  language  correctly.  Give  them 
rules  and  reasons  as  may  seem  best  and  according  to 
their    capacity. 


Why  not  turn  your  attention  to  a  school  library  ? 
If  you  have  one  already,  add  to  it ;  if  not,  start  one. 
If  any  teachers  desire  to  exchange  books  with  others 
write  to  the  Review  and  they  may  be  put  in  commu- 
nication with  others. 


Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  in  the  spring  to  have  a 
horizontal  bar  in  the  school  yard  ?  The  boys  will  get 
many  a  tuml)le,  but  it  will  do  them  good  and  work  off 
lots  of  surplus  energj'.  Besides  it  will  develop  young 
Canada. 


For  the  Review.] 


Notes  on  English. 


If  the  study  of  formal  grammar  made  boys  and  girls 
speak  and  write  good  English,  and  if  there  was  no  other 
way  to  get  at  this  result,  we  would  have  to  make  the  bast 
of  a  bad  job  and  keep  grinding  away  at  this  dreary 
drudgery. 

The  study  of  language  or  of  languages  is  anything 
but  dreary  drudgery  when  carried  on  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  men  as  Max  Muller,  Skeat,  Marsh,  Whitney, 
Fitzedward  Hall,  Francis  Neuman,  Abbott,  Murray  and 
others  of  the  same  kidney.  By  the  way  the  last  name 
is  not  the  name  of  Lindley  Murray.  He  is  dead,  and 
it's  a  pity  he  was  ever  born.  The  Murray  who  is  fit 
company  for  those  I  have  put  him  with  is  the  editor  of 
the  Oxford  Dictionary.  That  dictionary  diffi'rs  from 
the  common  run  of  dictionaries  in  the  same  way  as 
philology  differs  from  wliat  I  mean  by  formal  grammar. 

I  don't  pretend  to  know  what  it  means  to  those  who 
nuignify  it  at  Teachers'  Associations.  If  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  them  as  it  is  to  me,   I    would  like  to  have  the 
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opportunity  sometime  of  examining  their  jilirenological 
development.  By  "  foriiuil  gramnmr,"  1  mean  the 
thing  in  tlie  concrete  form  as  found  in  the  actual  work 
of  most  of  our  schools— the  drill  in  detinitions  and  rules 
and  exceptions,  the  exercises  in  parsing  and  analysis,  and 
the  correcting  of  sentences — which  often  means  the 
changing  of  pure  idiomatic  English  into  vile  idiotic  gib- 
berish %vliieh  squares  with  somebody's  rules  of  syntax 
but  which  nobody  but  a  ]irig  or  a  pedant  or  a  pedagogue 
would  ever  think  of  using.  Jack  Cade  had  Lord  Saj' 
beheaded,  because  among  other  things,  lie  had  men 
about  him  "  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb  and 
such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure 
to  hear."  I  don't  quite  approve  of  such  extreme  mea- 
surt^s  for  merely  talking  about  a  noun  and  a  verb,  but 
then  there  were  other  "  abominable  words"  which  may 
have  justified  the  severity  of  the  rebel  chief.  Perhaps 
he  dropped  into  a  school  one  day  and  heard  a  teacher 
and  his  pupils  jabbering  away  for  a  whole  mortal  hour 
about  subjects  and  predicates  and  enlargements  and 
extensions,  abstract  nouns  and  qualifying  adjectives  and 
conjunctive  adverbs,  verbs  of  incomplete  predication,  the 
optative  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  other  such 
useless  and  dry-as-dust  rulil)ish. 

*  *  *  * 

When  I  began  that  last  paragraph,  I  intended  to 
describe  what  I  meant  bj'  "  formal  grammar"  as  used  in 
this  article.  The  work  of  description  got  interrupted 
somehow,  but  the  subject  is  too  distasteful  to  begin  on 
again — at  least  for  the  present.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that,  from  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  can  form  a 
fairly  good  notion  of  what  the  thing  is  that  I  am  kick- 
ing against. 

I  have  not  the  time,  and  the  Review  has  not  the 
space,  to  say  all  that  might,  could  and  should  be  said 
against  this  evil.  But  there  is  the  less  need  to  do  so 
since  the  subject  has  already  been  touched  on  several 
times  before.  I  was  reminded  of  this  while  writing  the 
sentence  just  above  the  last  row  of  stars.  It,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it,  occurs  in  a  paper  on  The  Study  of 
English  Literature,  which  was  published  in  the  Review 
for  August,  1892.  If  the  writer  of  the  report  of  the 
York  County  Teachers'  Meeting  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Review  will  get  that  paper  and  read  it,  and  if  he 
will  also  look  again  at  the  Notes  on  Etiylish  in  the 
Review  for  November  and  December  1895,  and  March 
1893,  and  October  1892,  he  will  understand  better 
than  he  now  seems  to  do,  how  a  student  of  our  language 
and  literature  can  speak  in  no  other  than  a  "  slighting" 
way  of  that  abomination  of  desolation  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  formal  grammar  "  in  our  schools. 


I  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  that  I  was  once  very 
good  myself  at  ,-lI1  soils  of  graniniar  iiKingci'ing  imbe- 
cility, even  at  paising  and  analysis.  And  wor.se  than 
that,  I  used  to  l)e  a  good  hand  at  making  others  good 
at  it.  And  that  was  not  the  w-orst,  foi'  I  i'<'ally  brlicved 
it  was  a  good  tiling  to  be  good  at.      Hut  that  was  in 

"  My  salad  day.s, 
AVIicn  1  was  green  in  judgment." 

To  3'oung  stu<lrnts  and  teachers  who  may  still  be 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  grammarolatry,  I  recommend 
the  same  means  of  escape  that  saved  me.  Take  uj)  the 
historical  study  of  our  language.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  read  the  literature  of  it,  but  while  studying  the 
language  at  fii'st-lKUid  in  its  lit<'rature,  much  help  can 
be  got  1)3'  reading  the  works  on  language  by  such 
writers  as  those  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
or  by  Trench,  Alford,  I^ounsburj',  Latham,  etc. 

A  generous  do.se  of  good  English  literature,  aceoni]ian- 

ied   by  careful    study    of   the    language   in  its   various 

stages    of  historical    development,  .should  cure  even  the 

most    degraded    victim   of    the   grammar   habit,    unless 

indeed    he   is  like  the  little  Scotsman,   who  was  asked 

how   far   he    was    in    his  catechism,    and    said,    "  Past 

Redemption." 

*  *  *  * 

For  the  sinful  waste  of  time  devoted  to  the  dreary 
and  useless  school  exercises  in  formal  grammar,  the 
teachers  should  not  be  held  responsible.  The  young  and 
inexperienced  ones  know  no  better.  They  acquire  the 
bad  habit  as  scholars.  They  may  be  lucky  enough  to 
escape  it  during  their  common  school  or  high  school 
career,  but  they  are  sure  to  catch  it  at  the  normal 
school,  unless  they  have  previously  absorbed  enough  of 
the  language  and  literature  antidote  to  render  them 
proof  against  the  grammar  poison. 

Some  older  teachers  can  plead  the  same  excuse. 
Others,  who  know  better,  continue  the  evil  practices 
because  they  think  the  law  compels  them  to  do  so. 
The  official  examination  papers  still  call  for  parsing  and 
analysis  and  other  such  nonsense,  and  these  teachers 
say  their  pupils  can't  pass  unless  they  are  kept  in  con- 
stant drill  at  these  exercises.  Well,  let  them  fail.  "Not 
to  pass  as  many  pupils  as  possible,"  says  Stahlfeder,  in 
the  December  Review  ,  "  but  to  do  good  honest  educa- 
tional work  is  (or  should  be)  the  aim  of  the  teacher." 

Right  so,  thou  sturdy  Stahlfeder,  and  the  best  of  good 
luck  to  thee  and  all  other  teachers  who  are  trying  to  do 
that  work  ! 

A.  Cameron, 

YarmoHtli,  N.  S.,  February  1890. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  contents  of  the  Review. 

Westmorland  County,  N..)S.  >'  •    f  ■  C. 
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For  the  Kkvikw.] 


Mathematical  Drawinp:. 


W.  T.  Kkknedt,  Prixcipai.  Halifax  Acjdesiy. 
Let  tlie  pupil  be  pn)vi(lf>(l  with  a  ruler  marked  on  one 
edge  in  inches  and  their  siilidivisions,  halves,  quarters, 
eighths  and  sixteenths:  and  on  the  other  edge  in  deci- 
meters,  centimeters  and  milHineters.  .Such  rulers  can  lie 
purchased  for  one  cent  each. 

I'rohhin  1 .  Prepare  on  paper  a  plan  of  a  house  3  2  feet 
long  and  24  feet  wide,  with  an  ell  kitclien  16  feet  by 
12  feet. 

What  is  the  first  step  '\ 
To  decide  on  a  scale. 
What  scale  do  you  suggest? 
Four  feet  to  an  inch  would  do  very  well. 
Then  what  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  rectangle 
representing  the  house  ? 

As  4  feet  is  represented   by  one  inch  on  the  paper, 
the  32  feet  is  represented  by  a  line  8  inches  long,  and 
the  24  feet  by  a  line  6  inches  long. 
And  the  ell  1 

The  ell  will  appear  in  the  plan  as  a  rectangle  4  inches 
by  3  inches. 

What  would   be  the  dimensions  of  the  rectangles  if 
we  adopt  a  scale  of  1 2  feet  to  an  inch  ? 
2|  in.  by  2  in.,  and  \\  in.  by  1  in. 
And  if  we  plot  the  foundation  on  a  scale  of   16  feet 
to  1  inchf 

2  in.  by  1 1  in.  and  1  in.  by  f  in. 
This  is  the  scale  employed  in  dia- 
gram 1,  which  shows  the  outer  line 
of  the  foundation  of  the  house  men- 
tioned above. 

Prohlem  2.  Prepare  a  plan  of 
the  first  floor  of  a  house  36  feet 
s(juare  with  a  hall-way  6  feet  wide 
running  through  it,  and  the  floor 
divided  into  four  rooms  of  equal 
size.  The  front  door  is  to  be  3  feet 
an( 
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above,  on  a  scale  of  4  feet  to  an  inch.      Let  the  door  be 
7  ft.  by  3  J,  and  each  window  6  ft.  by  3  ft. 
Problem    5.       In   the 


daUi/:  i*/^  """"■  g  j^(.],p<-  wide  and  all  the  other 
doors  3  feet,  except  a  pair  of  folding  doors  7  feet  wide; 
and  let  the  plan  indicate  the  position  of  the  doors. 

If  we'  adopt  a  scale  of  1 2  feet  to  an  inch  (an  archi- 
tect's plan  would  prol«il)ly  be  on  a  scale  of  3,  4,  or  6 
feet  to  an  inch)  diagram  2  will  be  a  representation  of 
what  is  required. 

Prohlem  3.  Plot  the  same  floor  in  scales  of  4,  6  and 
9  feet  to  an  inch. 

Prohlf.m  4.  Prepare  a  plan  of  the  front  elevation  of 
a  flat-roofed  house  22  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high,  witii 
a   door   and    two    windows    l.chiw,   and    thi-ec    windows 


working  plan  of  a  build- 
ing, on  a  scale  of  8 
feet  to  an  inch,  the 
height  of  a  post  is  indi- 
cated by  a  line  1  \  in. 
long.  Of  what  length 
must  the  workman  cut 
the  posti  As  1  inch 
represents  8ft.,  \\  inch 
represents  14  ft. 

Problem  6.       In  the 
working  plan  of  the  side 
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elevation  of  a  house,  on  a  scale  of  10  ft.  to  the  inch,  the 
carpenter  finds  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  window  to 
be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  seven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch.  Of  what  size  is  he  required  to  construct  it? 
Ans.    7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  4i  in. 

Prohlem  7.  In  the  plan  of  a  house  28  ft.  by  24  ft. 
6  in.  the  line  indicating  the  width  is  3^  in.  long.  On 
what  scale  has  the  plan  been  prepared  ?  Ans.  7  feet 
to  1  inch. 

Problem  8.  Show  the  side  elevation  of  a  house  30  ft. 
square  with  height  of  post  18  ft  and  length  of  rafter  21 
ft.  Show  three  windows  below  and  two  above,  each  6 
ft.  by  3.     Use  a  scale  of  3  ft.  to  an  inch. 

In  plotting  triangles,  and  in  measuring  the  different 
ant'les  of  triangles  which  have  been  plotted,  a  quadrant 
is  required  in  addition  to  the  ruler  already  referred  to. 
A  small  compass  is  also  convenient.  A  compass  which 
can  be  slipped  on  to  any  lead  pencil  can  be  purchased 
for  ten  cents,  and  the  pupils  can  make  their  own  quad- 
rants from  paper.  On  any  stiff  paper  take  a  right  angle 
BAG,  and  let  its  arms  AB  and  AC  be  two  or  three 
inches  long.  With  center  A  and  radius  AB  describe  a 
(juadrant  of  a  circle  BC.  Divide  the  curved  line  BC 
into  nine  equal  parts,  making  them  from  B  to  C  on  the 
outside  of  the  curve  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  and 
join  the  points  to  A.  Name  the  parts  from  C  to  B  on 
the  inside  of  curve  10,  20,  30,  etc.  And  sub-divide 
each  part  on  the  curved  line  into  ten  equal  parts. 
The  an'^le  at  A  is  thus  divided  into  the  ninety 
degrees  which  it  contains,  and  the  quadrant,  when 
the  paper  is  cut  to  the  lines,  is  ready  for  use. 

Prohlem  9. — Plot  a  triangular  field  whose  sides  are 
360,  405  and  150  yards  respectively,  and  measure  the 
angles. 

For  ordinary  class  work  the  scale  here  would  proba- 
bly be  ninety  yards  to  an  inch,  giving  a  triangle  with 
sides  4,  4.^  and  5   inches.      But  to  economize  space  we 
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plot  tlio  triaiiiile  in  (liiiiiniin  3  on  a  scalo  of   ISO  yards 


to  an  incli,  and 

our 

triain,'U' 

has  its 

sid.' 

.\  I!  1^  ini'h<'s, 

BC  -2^    inilu's, 

and 

AC  L'A 

inches. 

^^ 

('    |ii-(H'ei'd    as 

follows  : 

deaJi/:  jbo^<Ci/  iff  I 


Tako  a  lino  H  C  21 
inolies  in  loii^tli.  With 
centre  H  and  a  radius 
of  i  inches,  describe  a 
circle  or  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  ^^'ith  centre  C 
and  a  radius  of  "2^  ins, 
describe  a  ciicle  cutting 
the  fir.st  circle  in  A. 
Join  AB  and  AC  and 
the  triangle  is  plotted. 
Then  with  the  right  angle  of  the  quadrant  at  the 
point  A,  and  one  edge  on  AC,  observe  where  the  line 
AB,  or  AB  produced,  crosses  the  circular  part  of  the 
quadrant.  The  number  of  degrees  marketl  on  the 
quadrant  at  the  point  is  the  number  of  degrees  in  angle 
A.  Measure  angle  B  in  a  similar  manner.  Then  the 
sum  of  the  degrees  in  angles  A  and  B  tajfen  from  180 
leaves  the  number  of  degree.s  in  angle  C. 

Prohlem  10.  Plot  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  292, 
365  and  438  feet  respectively  on  a  scale  of  73  ft.  to  1 
in.,  and  measure  the  angles. 

Problem  11.  Plot  a  triangle  in  which  AB  represents 
217  yds.,  BC  248  yds.  and  AC  372  yd.s.,  and  measure 
the  angle.s.  Ans.  Angle  A  will  be  about  40  degrees, 
angle  C  about  34i  degrees,  and  angle  B  about  105i 
degrees. 

Problem  12.  Plot  a  triangle,  two  of  whose  sides  AB 
and  AC  are  75  and  100  feet  respectively,  and  the  con- 
tained angle  55°,  and  measure  the  third  side  and  the 
other  angles. 

Using  a  scale  of  25  ft.  to  an  inch  we  take  a  line  AB, 
in  any  position,  3  in.  long.  At  A,  by  means  of  the 
quadrant,  make  an  angle  BAC  55°  and  make  AC  4  in. 
long.  Join  BC.  Then  liy  means  of  the  ruler  we  find 
the  actual  length  of  BC  to  be  3^^^  inches.  Now  as  each 
inch  represents  25  ft.,  the  length  of  the  third  side  is 
about  83  ft.  4  in.  Applying  the  quadrant  to  the  angle 
at  B  we  find  it  to  be  77°,  and  the  angle  at  C  we  find 
to  be  48°. 

Problem  13.  Two  sides  of  a  triangular  field  are  500 
ft.  and  700  ft.,  and  they  are  inclined  to  each  other  at 
an  angle  of  66°.  Find  the  length  of  the  third  side  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  other  angles. 

Problem  14.  One  side  of  a  triangular  field  is  240 
yds.,  and  the  angles  at  its  extremities  are  73°  and  50°. 
Find  the  other  sides. 

Take  a  line  BC  of  3  in.,  which  is  allowing  80  yds.  to 


1  inch.  At  B  make  an  angle  of  73°  and  at  C  an  angle 
of  50  .  Let  till'  lines  meet  in  A.  'J'heii  it  will  be 
found  that  Ali  nu^asurcs  about  2),^  inches,  and  AC 
about  3jJ  inches.  Hence  the  approximate  length  of 
these  sides  is  215  yiU.  and  270  jmIs.  Angle  A  is,  of 
course,  57°. 

Pnihlem  15.  Plot  a  triangle  having  given  side  l>C 
420  feet  ;uid  each  of  the  angles  B  and  C  45°,  anil  lind 
the  length  of  the  other  two  .sides.  Can  you  prove  your 
answer  by  arithnietic  '( 

P rob/em  16.  Two  boys  were  standing  150  yds.  apart 
on  a  railway  track  which  runs  north  and  soutii.  They 
leave  the  track  walking  so  as  to  meet.  One  walks  at  an 
angle  of  60°  to  the  track  and  the  other  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  How  much  further  had  one  travelled  than  tlie 
other  when  they  met  ? 

Problem  17.  Find  the  othei'  sides  and  the  approxi- 
mate area  of  a  triangular  field  when  one  side  is  275 
275  feet  long  and  the  angles  at  its  exti'emities  54° 
and  66°. 

Take  a  line  B  C  2  J 
in.,  using  a  scale  of  100 
feet  to  an  inch,  and  at 
B  make  an  angle  ABC 
of  54°  and  at  C  an  angle 
A  C  B  of  66°.  Then 
A  B  is  found  by  mea- 
surement to  be  about 
2^  inches,  and  as  each 
inch  represents  100  feet 
that  side  of  the  field  is 
about  294  feet.  A  C  is  found  to  be  about  2,"|T  inches, 
so  that  the  third  of  field  i.s_  about  256  feet. 

To  find  the  area  let  fall  a  pei-pendicular  from  A  on 
B  C.  This  per])endicular  measures  about  2g  inches,  so 
that  its  length  in  the  field  is  237i  feet,  Hence  the 
area  of  the  triangle  is  the  base  275  feet  multiplied  by 
237i  and  the  product  divided  by  2,  about  32656  .square 
feet  or  |  of  an  acre. 

Problem  18.  Find  the  area  of  a  field  whose  three 
sides  are  252,  336  and  378  yards  respectively.  Also 
measure  its  angles. 

Problem.  19.  [From  the  Nova  Scotia  Grade  D-paper, 
1895].  The  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  75  and  60,  and 
the  angle  opposite  the  latter  is  43°.  Find  all  the  other 
possible  sides  and  angles  b}'  construction. 

Take  a  line  B  C  of  any  length  and  make  angle  ABC 
43°,  and  A  B  2^  inches  in  length.  (From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  are  working  on  a  scale  of  30  feet  to  an 
inch).  With  center  A  and  radius  of  2  inches  describe 
a  circle  cutting  B  C  in  X  and  C.  Join  A  X  and  A  C, 
Then  A  B  X  and  ABC  are  the  two  possible  triangles. 
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In  triangle  ABX 
it  is  found  that 
angle  A  X  B  is 
121^'  and  angle 
BA  X  le*^,  and 
side  BX  over  2-1 
f(M't.  In  triangle 
ABC  it  is  found 
that  angle  C  is 
60°,   angle  BAC 

77'^  and  side  B  C  over  88  feet. 

Prtihli'm  20.     The  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  95  and 

133    and   the   angle   opposite  the   former  side    is   40"^. 

Find  all  the  other  possible  sides  and  angles. 


QMic/il^-i 
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For  the  Review.  I 

Readinsr  as  Taiiglit  in  Our  Schools. 


There  is  no  subject  to  which  so  little  attention  is 
given  in  our  public  schools  as  to  reading.  As  this 
subject  is  taught  at  the  present  time,  it  lies  without 
the  pale  of  true  education.  To  be  educative,  a  subject 
must  add  to  the  power  of  the  student,  must  develop  his 
mental  activity.  Now  does  reading,  as  it  is  taught,  do 
this  '?  It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  it  does  not.  To 
become  familiar  with  all  the  words  in  a  selection,  so  that 
he  can  repeat  them  all  without  stumbling,  is  the  highest 
aim  of  the  pupil,  and  all  that  is  asked  of  him  by  the 
teacher.  Certainly  under  those  circumstances  it  does 
not  rank  with  truly  educative  subjects,  for  the  pupil 
has  not  grown  in  power  during  the  lesson,  and  the  only 
result  attained  might  be  reached  fullj^  as  well  in  his 
work  in  language. 

If  reading  is  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  a  re- 
formation in  method  is  sadly  needed.  How  shall  we 
cure  this  inaudible  e.^pressionless  manner  of  reading, 
which  we  find  almost  universal  among  students?  I 
reply  in  the  words  of  an  American  educator  :  "  One 
thing  alone  will  cure  this  inaudible  reading  we  hear 
in  class-rooms,  that  is  to  make  the  child  verj'  anxious 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  in  wliat  he  reads.  In  that 
struggle  all  the  arts  of  elocution  will  find  a  place,  under 
an  all-controlling  desire  to  make  others  tiiink ,  feel  and 
appreciate  the  thought  and  emotions  of  the  reader." 

The  child  should  Ije  taught  to  read  with  a  puipose, 
the  puipose  being  to  make  those  to  whom  he  is  reading, 
see  and  appi-eciate  what  he  sees.  He  must  first  be  able  to 
see  something  of  interest  in  the  selection  he  is  to  read, 
for  it  is  only  in  the  ratio  he  is  impressed  himself  that 
he  can  impress  others.  In  order  that  he  may  become 
impressed,  the  teacher  must  exert  herself  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  selection.  The  subject  must  be  dealt  with 
as  a  reality;  the  child's  mind  must  be  made  to  act,  not 


on  the  words,  but  on  the  things  which  the  words  repre- 
sent. Th('  child  deals  with  the  words  of  his  reading 
lessons  too  much  as  dead  forms,  instead  of  living,  breath- 
ing realities  ;  and  until  his  mind  awakens  to  the  truth 
behind  these  forms,  he  cannot  have  true  mental  acti- 
vity. Let  us  say  with  Col.  Francis  Parker,  "Bring 
the  untold  energy  which  exhausts  itself  jpon  dead  forms 
into  living  contact  witii  truth,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  intellectual  pigmies  will  give  place  to  an  army  of 
giants. 

There  is  no  subject  of  more  importance  than  reading, 
or  expression,  which  is  the  better  name,  if  taught  pro- 
perly, for  it  brings  into  activity  all  the  powers  of  the 
individual.  It  should  be  taught  according  to  the 
natural  unfolding  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  by  a  study 
of  expression,  the  mind  of  the  child  will  be  developed, 
so  that  it  may  be  more  active  upon  whatever  subject 
it  may  come  in  contact.  Free  and  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  for  the  purpose 
of  benefitting  others,  is  what  we  want  in  the  way  of 
reading.  The  teacher  should  have  the  children  talk  of 
the  selection  to  one  another,  and  to  her  —  first  in  their 
own  words,  then,  when  she  is  convinced  that  the  objects 
of  which  the  lesson  treats  have  become  real  to  each  one, 
she  should  have  them  tell  it  to  her,  or  to  the  class,  in 
the  words  of  the  book.  It  must  be  always  brought  before 
the  child  that  it  is  for  others  he  is  telling  it,  to  make 
others  see  what  he  sees.  The  teacher  will  be  surprised 
at  the  enthu.siasm  her  pupils  will  get  up  over  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  reading  lesson,  and  she  will 
also  note  that  the  child  will  acquire  facility  in  using 
his  face  and  body  as  a  means  of  exjiression,  whereas 
now,  the  child  stands  as  a  piece  of  marble,  and  if  we 
did  not  see  the  lips  moving,  we  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  from  whencf  the  sound  comes.  Physical  and 
vocal  culture  .should  of  course  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
By  these  exercises  the  body  and  voice  are  freed  and 
made  ready  to  be  used  as  the  instruments  of  the  soul; 
now  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  mental  activity 
the  voice  and  body  become  a  means  of  true  and  beauti- 
ful expression. 

T  conclude  these  few  tlioughts  with  a  very  inclusive 
definition,  by  one  of  the  great  American  thinkers  on 
this  subject  :  "  Learning  to  read  is  learning  to  liring 
the  concepts  of  invisilile  objects  into  the  presence  of  the 
mind.  2. — Learning  to  a.ssociate  these  concepts  with 
their  signs  in  written  or  printed  language.  3.^^ Learn- 
ing to  express  the  thoughts  by  speech  to  others." 

'•  Never  allow  the  child  to  use  a  sign  unless  his  mind 
is  .seeing  that  which  the  sign  signifies;  never  ask  him  to 
read  one  sentence,  or  one  word,  unless  you  can  first  in- 
spire his  mind  with  the  desire  to  impart   his   thoughts. 
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his  knowledjje,  or  his  state  of  f('oliii<ip>,  to  others." 
Be  guided  in  teaching  by  tlicse  nili's,  ami  vmi  will 
revolutionize  the  matter  of  reading  and  speaking,  so  that 
when  a  boy  takes  up  a  hook  to  read  he  will  not  think 
words  but  the  things  behind  those  words.  Dne  who  is 
thus  taught  is  not  shut  up  within  the  eovers  of  a  book; 
he  is  not  confined  by  the  walls  of  his  room.  The  walls 
are  dissolved  ;  space  is  annihilated  ;  time  is  no  more. 
Tilings  that  transpired  hundreds  of  years  ago,  ho  is  liv- 
ing through  now.  He  reads  ancient  history  and  dwells 
with  the  heroes  of  (ireece  and  Rome;  he  hears  the 
sound  of  battle,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  shouts  of  victory. 
Everything  of  which  he  reads  is  present  and  real,  for 
he  has  learned  to  live  while  reading  in  realities  of 
which  words  are  l)Ut  the  suggestion. 

MiNA  A.   Reade, 

Teacher  of  Expression  at  Acadia  University. 


Canada  to  Eusjland. 


Tune — "Beulah  Land." 

Oh,  Mistress  of  the  mighty  sea  ! 
Oh.  Motherland,  so  great  and  free  ! 
Canadian  hearts  shall  ever  be 
United  in  their  love  for  thee. 

Cho. — Yes,  Motherland!  dear  Motlierland! 
Beneath  the  Union  Jack  we'll  .stand, 
A  part  of  thy  Imperial  whole. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  pole  to  pole. 
On  woodland  height  and  fertile  plain. 
True  British  subjects  we'll  remain. 

Thy  power  shall  faith  and  hojie  impart. 

Thy  liberty  inspii'e  each  heart. 

Thy  justice  ever  guide  us  right, 

Thy  honor  be  our  beacon  light. — Cho. 

To  share  the  glories  of  the  past, 
Thy  sailors  brave  beneath  the  mast. 
And  soldiers  true  on  many  a  field. 
Have  taught  Canadians  not  to  yield. — Cho. 

We'll  build  a  nation  great  and  free. 
And  greatest  in  its  love  for  thee. 
No  other  fate  could  be  so  grand 
As  union  with  our  Motherland. — Cho. 

James  L.  Hughes,  in  Toronto  News. 


The  Teacher's  Task. 

'  Teachers  of  teacheis  !     Yours  the  task. 
Noblest  that  noble  minds  can  ask. 
High  up  Aonia's  nuirmurous  mount. 
To  watcli,  to  guaid  the  sacred  fount 

That  feeds  the  stream  below  ; 
To  guide  the  hurrying  flood  that  tills 
A  thousand  silvery  rijjpling  rills, 

In  ever  widening  flow. 


"  Rich  is  tlie  harvest  from  the  fields, 
TliJit  bomiteous  N.ifure  kindly  yields; 
But  fairer  gi'owtli  enrich  the  soil, 
I'liiughed  deep  by  thoughts  and  woaricil  (dil, 

In  Learning's  broad  domain. 
And  where  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruits, 
\\'ilh()ut  your  watering  at  the  roots, 
To  fill  each  liranching  vein? 

"  Welcome  !  the  Author's  firmest  friends, 
Your  voice,  the  surest  Godspeed  lends. 
Of  you  the  growing  ndnd  demands 
The  patient  caie,  the  guiding  hands, 
Through  all  the  mists  of  morn. 
You  knowing  well  the  future's  need. 
Your  piescient  wistlom  sows  the  seed. 
To  flower  in  years  unborn." 

— Olii'cr   WerulcU  JIo/iiicn. 


H.  H.  Macintosh. 


H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector^of  Schools,  Lunenburg 
and  Queens,  is  a  native  of  Pictou  Co.  and  was  educated 
at  New  Glasgow  High  School  and  Dalhousie  College. 
He  adopted  the  teaching  profession  when  quite  young 
and  on  qualifying  for  a  Grade  A  license,  stood  first 
among  the  candidates  of  the  province. 

His  success,  as  Principal  of  the  Shel  burns  Academy, 
induced  the  trustees  of  the  Lunenburg  Town  schools  to 
bring  him  here  as  principal  of  the  county  academy, 
which  position  he  filled  from  188-4  to  1890.  Under 
his  management,  the  schools  were  completely  remodelled 
and  the  academy  placed  in  an  honorable  position  amon ti- 
the high  schools  of  the  province.  Six  years  ago,  he 
resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  inspectorship  of  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in- 
spectorates, comprising  19.^  sections,  240  teachers  and 
nearly  10,000  pupils. — Aryus. 


I  was  much  pleased  to  find  a  special  department  of 
the  Review  devoted  to  Primary  Work.  D. 
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For  the  Review.  1 

The  New  Academy  at  Lunenburg,  N.  S. 


When  tlie  jn-osent  free  school  system  was  introduced 
in  18G4,  Luneiihiirg  erected  its  first  academic  building 
of  four  departments.  This  structure,  subsequently 
remodelled  and  enlarged,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1893. 

The  present  l)uilding,designed  by  architect  H.  H.  Mott, 
of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  was  constructed  by  the  Oxford 
Furniture  Comjiany  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000.  It 
was  opened  for  school  purposes  November  7th,  1895. 

The  new  school  building  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high, 
with  a  mansard  roof,  and  occupies  one  of  the  finest  and 


is  finished  in  ash  and  birch,  giving  to  the  whole  a  sub- 
stantial and  neat  appearance. 

There  are  six  entrances  affording  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  boys  from  girls  except  when  in  the  class-room. 
Four  towers  adorn  the  Iniilding,  in  one  of  which  a  large 
bell  weighing  600  ll)s.  has  been  placed.  The  principal's 
department  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  is  connected  with 
each  class-room  by  electric  bells.  It  is  seated  with 
single  desks.  The  black-boards  arc  of  slate.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  is  the  laboratory  ;  on  the  other  the 
library. 

Each  flat  is  fitted  with  a  large  gong,  attached  to  the 
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most~coinnian(liiig  sites  in  the  province,  being  visilile 
for'many  miles  around.  The  ground  floor  contains  six 
large  class-rooms  with  separate  cloak  rooms,  etc.,  for  boys 
and  girls.  The  second  floor  also  contains  six  class- 
rooms, cloak  room,  laboi-atory  and  lilirary.  On  the 
third  floor  is  a  large  assembly  hall,  capable  of  seating 
over  four  hundred.  The  ceilings  throughout  are  of 
white  wood  and  beautifully  panelled.  The  floors  antl 
wainscoting  are  of  birch,  while  the  rest    of  the  interior 


ceiling,  which  is  controlled  by  the  principal's  depart- 
ment. Speaking  tubes  connect  each  floor  with  the 
basement. 

The  Smead-Dowd  heating,  ventilating  and  sanitary 
system  has  been  adopted  and  gives  excellent  satisfac- 
tion. The  basement  contains  six  furnaces,  which  are 
supplied  with  fresh  air  from  outside,  thus  giving  to 
(sach  room  a  constant  supply  of  pure  warm  air.  The 
exhaust    is  at  the  floor  at  different  jioints,  which  equal- 
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izes  the  temperature  tliroujjliout  the  room.  Tlie  fou 
air  is  then  passed  thmuiih  the  Miults  to  a  hirge  xciit 
shaft  wliieh  is  carried  above  the  root". 

The  lal)oratory  is  well  sujiplied  with  cheiiiieal  aiul 
physical  apparatus,  whiili  will  eii.ilile  the  |iriiieii)ul  to 
cari'V  on  successfully  the  scientific  worU  in  thi'  course 
of  study.  About  ifOOO.OO  lia.s  been  e.xpended  in  school 
supplies. 

Altogether  the  new  academy  is  one  of  the  finest 
school  buildings  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  is 
thoroughly  modern  in  style  and  finish,  and  is  aduiii-.ibly 
adapted  for  education.d  work.  The  town  of  Lunenbuig 
may  well  feel  proud  of  its  handsome  and  commodious 
academy. 

Principal  McKittrick,  B.  A. 
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B.  McKittrick,  Pi'incijjal  of  the  Lunenburg  Academy, 
is  a  native  of  Cornwallis,  King's  Co.,  N.  S.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Dalhousie  College  and  holds  the  Governor 
General's  medal  for  the  liighest  average  of  his  year. 
He  is  s,  successful  teacher  of  several  years'  experience, 
having  previously  filled  the  important  positions  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  Model  school,  Truro,  and  of  the  Sydney 
academy.  His  fine  scholarship,  sound  judgment,  and 
unremitting  energy  render  him  eminently  fitted  for  his 
responsible  position.  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
leading  educationists  of  this  province.  Under  his  able 
management  the  puljlic  schools  of  this  town  have  receiv- 
ed a  healthful  stimulus  and  the  county  academy  is 
yearly  becoming  more  efficient. — Argus. 


"  Send  me  the  Review  for  another  year.     I  find  that 
I  cannot  do   without  it.      It  helps  me  so  in  my  work, 
and  tells   me   occasionally  what    my   teacher-friends  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  doing."      E.  M. 
Harbour  Grace,  Newfouudlaud. 


Education  in  Quebec. 


Wo  liave  received  from  A.  W.  Paruielee,  Esi|., 
l)eputv  Supei  int<'n(lent,  the  Report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  I'ulilir  Instruc-tidn  for  I  lie  Province  of  CJuebec. 
It  indicates  a  gi-atif^ying  degree  of  |]r()gr('ss  in  that  jiart 
of  Canada.      We  extract  the  following  items  : 

"Statistics  show  that  there  are  in  the  province  1,2S;? 
municipalities  under  the  conti-ol  of  school  commission-  ■ 
<>rs  and  trustees;  these  jnunicipalities  have  5,196  ele- 
mentary schools,  .53;?  mofh'l  schools,  1.57  academies  and 
four  schools  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  making  a 
total  of  5,890. 

"The  teachers  in  the  schools  numlier  5,950.  Only 
665  of  them  have  Normal  school  certificates,  and,  c(m- 
sequently,  5,285  have  none.  This  excessive  disproportion 
indicates  a  real  evil,  which  must  be  remedied  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  for  want  of  professional  training  is  an  obstacle 
to  efficiency  in  schools,  especially  in  the  case  of  female 
teachers,  since  they  immber  5,022  out  of  a  total  of 
5,950. 

"  The  third  table  is  very  important,  as  it  shows  the 
total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  various  kind  of 
schools.  This  number  has  increased  from  214,960  in 
189.3-94  to  229,859  in  1894-95,  an  increase  of  14,869 
children. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  this 
number  of  229,859  pupils  does  not  do  full  justice  to  this 
province.  Our  statistics  are  unfortunately  not  com- 
plete. The  department  cannot  obtain  the  exact  number 
of  all  the  pupils  attending  the  independent  schools,  for 
the  law  does  not  comjiel  those  who  keep  them  to  report 
the  number  of  their  pupils,  and  several  refuse  to  do  so. 
The  ]a,\v  should  be  amended  so  as  to  compel  all  those 
who  keep  a  school  of  any  kind  to  send  in  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  pupils  attending  it,  for,  as  Mr. 
Parmelee,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Department,  very 
properly  observed  at  the  School  Inspectors'  Congress  at 
St.  Hyaointhe,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we 
should  l-»e  obliged  to  admit  that  in  the  statistics  pub- 
lished here  and  abroad,  the  Province  of  Quebec  does  not 
occupy  the  position  it  should  occupy.  Thus,  it  is  estab- 
lished, that  in  a  general  waj'  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
population  should  attend  school,  while  the  Province  of 
Quebec  .shows  only  nineteen  per  cent.  Does  our  pro- 
vince really  occupy  a  lower  rank  1  Certainly  not,  but 
the  fault  is  due  to  our  statistics  being  incomplete.  At 
Quebec  and  JNIontreal,  for  instance,  there  are  several 
independent  schools  which  are  not  taken  into  account, 
and  the  same  occurs  elsewhere.  For  the  sake  of  the 
good  reputation  of  the  province,  T  trust  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  remedy  this  regrettable  state  of  affairs." 
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Three  Important  Keforiiis, 

Mr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Nova  Scotia,  is  evidently  a  man  who  concerns  him- 
self about  some  things  much  more  important  than  the 
usual  small  details  of  pedagogy.  In  a  paper  lately 
printed  he  discusses  not  the  little  reforms,  but  the 
three  great  reforms  which  public  education  requires. 

One  of  these  is  the  refoiin  of  our  weights  and  mea- 
sures so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  decimal  system,  and 
throw  out  of  all  our  common  schools  the  whole  miser- 
able perplexing  and  time  wasting  mathematics  of  what 
are  called  the  "  compound  rules."  The  change  to  what 
is  called  the  French  or  decimal  system  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced as  speedily  as  possible,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  world  of  trade  and  to  English  and  Ameri- 
can commerce,  to  be  in  touch  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  now  thirty -one  years  since  the  metric 
system  was  legalized  in  Great  Britain,  and  twenty-nine 
years  since  it  was  legalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  twenty-five  years  since  it  was  legalized  in  Canada. 
The  people  have  full  liberty  to  use  this  new  and  simpler 
system.  Trade  congresses  show  a  growing  anxiety  in 
reference  to  the  matter.  There  ought  to  he  a  co-ordi- 
nate movement  through  the  whole  English  speaking 
world  to  impress  on  our  governments  the  advantage  of 
a  simultaneous  change.  Every  scientific  man  believes 
in  it.  Meters  and  grams  are  more  convenient  than 
yards  and  ounces  ;  and  months  of  time  would  be  saved 
to  our  boys  and  girls  in  schools,  and  miles  of  figures  to 
our  clerks  and  merchants,  if  the  change  could  be  made. 
There  is  nothing  that  stands  in  the  way  except  slow- 
conservatism. 

A  second  and  much  more  important  reform,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  MacKay,  and  we  heartily  agree  with  him,  is 
that  which  would  save  at  least  two  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  our  children — reform  of  English  spell- 
ing. About  the  only  objection  to  it  is  that  its  adoption 
would  sweep  awa}'  at  once  the  peculiar  accomplishment 
of  the  laboriously  correct  speller  and  put  an  end  to  his 
simple  vanity.  Here  a  radical  correction  is  very  diffi- 
cult, for  it  would  require  the  entire  reconstruction  of 
the  alphabet ;  but  a  good  deal  could  be  done  even  on 
less  radical  lines.  Mr.  MacKay  illustrates  the  shocking 
obliquity  of  our  present  spelling  by  telling  us  that  the 
name  of  a  principal  city  of  Canada  might  be  spelled 
"  Phthawelaughmnthough  "  without  going  beyond  the 
analogy  of  the  English  spelling  in  the  words  phthsic, 
awe,  colutifl,  auyht,  mnemonics,  Tlunnes,  and  tlKiiujh. 
During  the  first  six  years  of  a  child's  life  in  school,  one 
half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  stud\'  of  spelling,  and 
this  does  not  represent  by  any  means  the  entire  waste. 


The  third  great  reform  which  Mi-.  MacKay  desires  is 
closelj'  allied  to  it,  and  is  instruction  in  phonographic 
writing.  A  legible  system  of  shorthand  writing  should 
be  taught,  he  believes,  in  the  public  schools  from  the 
first  grade  upwards.  The  more  a  boy  writes  the  uglier 
his  writing  usually  becomes,  until  by  the  time  he  gets 
through  college  an  Egyptologist  may  be  incompetent  to 
decipher  his  hieroglyphics.  An  immense  amount  of 
time  would  be  saved  by  being  able  to  write  phonetically 
and  rapidly.  Every  student  knows  what  an  advantage 
his  companions  have  who  are  familiar  with  stenography, 
and  the  same  advantage  holds  in  future  life.  All  these 
are  important  i-efornis,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  brought 
constantly  before  our  educational  associations. — From 
the  New  York  Independent,  Dec.  12th,  1S95. 

[We  notice  that  the  new  "  Standard  "  Dictionary 
(Funk  and  Wagnall's),  gives  the  reformed  spelling  ac- 
cording to  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Philological 
Association  of  England  and  the  American  Philological 
Association.  And  the  last  edition  of  Webster,  "  The 
International  "  (Merriam  *  Co.),  is  to  the  front  with  the 
same  list  in  its  enlarged  "  Introduction." — Ed.  Review. 


As  Regards  Accuracy. 


In  my  first  years  of  teaching,  I  heard  this  criticism 
on  a  colleague  :  "  He  is  not  accurate  and  you  can  not 
trust  his  statements."  This  led  me  to  a  self-examina- 
tion, and  ever  since  I  have  attempted  to  be  accurate  in 
crucial  matters,  especially  in  teaching  facts.      *     *     * 

In  my  business,  which  is  teaching,  I  take  every  pains 
possible  to  be  accurate.  I  try  to  impress  the  necessity 
of  accuracy  upon  my  pupils,  because  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  them  to  distinguish  between  a  fact  and  a 
probability,  between  a  law  and  an  hypothesis,  between 
a  matter  of  knowledge  and  a  matter  of  guess,  between 
a  clear  demonstration  of  a  problem  and  a  hap-hazard 
attempt  at  and  a  half  real  conception  of  the  truth  to  be 
stated.  In  major  questions,  we  know  or  we  do  not 
know,  and  it  is  well  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  so.  In 
minor  questions  there  are  so  many  disreputable  and  in- 
significant considerations  involved  that  we  hope  to 
escape  responsibility  for  them.  But  if  we  try  so  to  do, 
,be  sure  our  sin  will  find  us  out. 

A  teacher  in  my  old  home  district,  who  assumed  to 
teach  "  algebra  and  sich,"  lost  all  standing  among  her 
pupils  becau.se  she  spelled  colonel,  kernel  on  the  black- 
board ;  and  I  know  of  a  college  professor  who  became 
the  butt  of  his  pupils  because  he  misspelled  oar  for  ore. 
The  latter  mischance  was  a  beginning  for  an  enormous 
list  of  tests  for  his  accuracy.  The  bo^-s  came  to  ques- 
tion, at  first  mischievouslj',  and  afterwards  with  set 
purpose,  almost  every  statement  that  he  made,  and  fairly 
worried  the  jioor  man  almost  out  of  any  definite  con- 
ception of  what  he  knew  and  what  he  did  not  know.^ 
Philemon  Smith,  in  Ohio  Educ.  Monthly. 
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BIRD    MIGRATIONS    lOK    1S05    AT    PICTOU,    NOVA    SCOTIA. 


By  W.  A.  HicKM.\N. 


NAME  OF  BIKD. 

When 

first  seen. 

No. 
seen. 

Next 
seen. 

When 
common. 

When  last 
seen. 

Common 
.or  Kare  ? 

Uons  it 
breed 

near  yoiii- 
t-tation  '; 

REMARKS. 

All-tic  Thicf-toed  Woodpecker. .  .  . 

American  (iolden-eye  Dik  k 

( heat  Noit hern  Slirike  , 

(ilaucous  tiiill 

.)an. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

21 

2t! 

0 

1 
5 
1 

21 
7 
20 
26 
2(i 

'23 

R. 

V.    C. 

N.  C. 

H. 

V.   C. 

H. 

C. 

Q.C. 

V.  C. 
C. 

V.  c. 

n 

c. 

Q.  C. 

N.  C. 

R. 
V.  C. 

C. 

V.  C. 

N.  C!. 
V.  c. 

c. 
V.  c. 

N.  C. 

V.  c. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

(1 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
(( 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
S. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
S. 

s. 
s. 

N. 

s. 
s. 

N. 

s. 
s. 

N. 
N. 
S. 

s. 
s. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

N. 

migrant. 

and  S.     " 

aiul  S.     " 

and  S.     " 
and  S.     " 

"    Very 

and  S.     " 
and  S.     " 
and  S.     " 

and  S.     " 
and  S.     " 
and  S.     " 

and  S.     " 
and  S.     '• 
and  S.     " 

(t 

n 

Mar. 
Jan. 

9  Mar. 
21 

16 

May 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Apr. 

Mai'.' 

Canada  (ioose   

Dusky  Dnck 

Ivory  (iull , 

Mar. 

7 
16 

2:^ 

IS 
21 
23 
24 
2U 
23 
30 
30 

12 
5 
1 
2 

7 
12 

1 

4 

2 

31 

many 

M.ir. 

10 
2'i 

Mar. 
Apr. 

.30 
13 

Anieiican  Scoter 

ButHe-liead  Duck 

Mar. 

Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 

30 
2.3 

6 
25 
20 
29 

6 
31 

Apr. 

13 

White-winged  Scoter 

Ijong  Sparrow 

A]ir. 
Mar. 

11 
6 

20 
5 

15 

30 

A  pr. 

2(i 

late 

Eider  Duck 

American  Surf  Duck 

June 

3 
9 

Brant 

Slate-colored  Snow-bird 

Snow  l.ark-hunting 

Apr. 

6 
14 

*  Shore-lark   

t'ommon  (.'rt)ss-hill 

Api-. 

4 
5 
5 
6 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 
12 
12 

40 
9 
4 
4 
7 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 

Apr. 

6 

Apr. 

8 

White-winged  ('ross-l)ill 

:.:.'"' 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

American  Robin 

American  Heri'ing  (iull 

Apr. 

13 

9 

13 

Apr. 

13 
14 

18 

American  Scaup  Duck ... 

Pigeon  Hawk 

Apr. 

22 

Apr. 

12 

21 
12 
13 
13 
13 

Apr. 

10 
21 
13 
19 
21 

Common  Cornioi'.int 

Fox-colored  Sparrow 

Mar.sh  Hawk 

May 

2 

Rusty  Grackle 

Ureen-winged  Teal 



Apr. 

28 

Field  Sp.irnnv 

Apr. 

13 
13 
16 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 

i 

1 
1 
5 
3 
1 
4 
1 

Apr. 

May 
Apr. 

19 

20 
23 
20 
20 
11 
27 
27 

Apr. 

May 
Apr. 

27 

2(1 

23 

1 

20 

Gi'eat  Blue  Hei-on   

American  Woodcock 

Bronzed  Grackle 

^\'ilson"s  Snipe 

Red-tailed  Buzzard 

Common  Gannet 

^\'hite-breasted  S\yallow 

Apr. 

'28 

Pine  Gi'osbeak 

Apr. 

16 

Pied-billed  Gi'ebe 



American  Bittef n 

Apr. 

22 
24 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

May 
Apr. 

*t 

May 
Apr. 

2 
•3) 
29 

2 
27 
27 

May 
Apr. 

6 

1 
7 
2 

27 

28 

c. 
V.  c. 

Q.  c. 
V.  c. 

N.   C. 
V.  c. 

R. 
V.  C. 

c. 
V.  c. 

c. 

N    (' 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

"  ? 
No."    . 
Yes. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

N. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

N. 

s. 
s. 

i: 

s. 

N. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

migrant. 

and  S.     '• 

and  S.     " 

Kingfisher    

Common  Tern 

Golden-winged  Woodpecker 

Olive-backed  Thrush 

Swamp  Sparrow  ...    

Great  Northern  Diver  

May 

Apr. 
May 

11 
1 

30 
1 

May 
it 

11 

1 
4 
7 

Yellow  Red-poll  Warbler 

White-throated  S]iarrow 

Yellow  rumped  Warbler 

Red-poll  Linnet 

Apr. 

28 

Solitary  Sand  liper 

May 

Apr. 

May 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

7 

24 

25 

8 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

11 

3 
2 

5 
1 
2 
5 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 

3 

1 
1 
2 
2 

May 
Apr. 

4 
2 
2 
4 

12 

3 

14 

25 

May 

ft 

4 

5 

8 

14 

20 

5 

21 

5 

Hermit  Thrus  i 



Barn  Swallow 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

Red-throated  D'lver 

Chipping  Sparrow 

May 

30 

tHumining  Biid 

JPui-ple  Finch 

Savannah  Sjiai'row' 

Ameiican  Coot 

May 

20 
10 
10 
20 
11 
12 
13 

Semipalmated  Plover 

M.iy 
May 

15 
25 

24 
23 
19 

May 

28 

V   c 

CUiff  Swallow 

N.  C. 

V.  C. 

C. 

Sparrow  Hawk 

Yellow  Summer  Warbler 

Chimney  Swift 

American  Osprey 

Becoming  common  again.        tFirst  appearance  very  early.       t  First  appearance  very  late. 
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BIRD    MIGRATIONS    FOR    1S95 -f  Continued. ) 


NAME  OF  BrRD. 


When 
flist  seen, 


No. 


Next 
seen. 


Wheo 
common. 


When  last 
seen. 


Common 
or  Rare  ? 


Does  it 

breed 

npar  your 

atauon  ? 


REMARKS. 


Red-eyed  Vireo 

Black-throated  Green  Woiid-warhl. 

KiiiK  liiid 

Aiiu'iiian  Goldfinch 

Bhie-winged  Teal 

Pintail  Duck 

Leache's  Petrel 

Least  Sandpiper 

Piping  Plover 

Oven  Bird 

Golden  Plover 

Black-bellied  Plover 

American  Kedst;u't 

Wilson's  Thrush 

Bobolink 

Wood-Pewee  Flycatcher   

Bank  Swallow 

Black  and  White  Waiblei- 

Yellow  and  Black  Warbler 

•Greater  Yellow-legs 

*Lesser  Yellow-legs .  . . 

Little  Green-crested  Flycatcher. . .  . 

Bay-bieasted  Warbler 

tEsqninianx  Curlew 

Turnstone  ....    

AVond  Duck 

Maryland  Yellow-throat 

Purple  Martin 

Cedar  \Vaxwing 

Night  Hawk 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 

Louisiana  Water-thrush 

Warbling  Vireo 

Worm-eating  Warbler 

Loggerhead  .Shrike 

Hudsonian  Titmouse 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Golden-ci'owned  Kinglet 

Pine  Linnet 

Wiater  Wren 

Goosander . 


May  11 

•  12 

'  121 

'  13 

'  15 

"  15 

"  15 

"  15 

"  15 

"  17 

"  17 

"  17 

"  18 

"  18 

"  18 

"  19 

"  19 

"■  19 

"  22 

"  22 
22 

"  22 

"  28 

"  21 

"  21 

"  25 

"  27 

June  2 
5 
7 

"  10 

"  12 

"  20 

"  20 

"  2' 


3 
2 
1 
5 

13 
1 
1 

13 
2 
2 
4 
9 
2 
2 

3 
1 
7 
1 
3 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


May    12  May    20 
''      13      "      20 


13 
19 


May  17 
"  17 
"     20 


May  19 

"  20 

"  19 

"  21 

"  21 

"  28 

"  23 


22 

24 


May  17 
"  24 
"     26 


May    28 


May    17 
"      17 


May  25 

"  25 

"  20 

"  25 

"  28 


IMay    25 
241...    .. 

24l 

24|Mav    30 


May    aSMay    28 
June     3  June     8 


11 

17 
18 
26 


Mav    21 
""     24 


Mav    a 


V.  C. 


N.  C. 

R. 
N.  C. 
V.  C. 

Q.  C. 
R. 

N.  C. 
V.  c. 


c. 
V.  c. 

N.  C. 
V.  c. 


c. 

N.  C. 

c. 

N.  C. 

R. 
V.  C. 
Q.   C. 

V.  C. 

C. 
N.  C. 

R. 


May    20    V.  C. 
R. 
V.  C. 

C. 


4 Apr.   22    V.  C 


Yes. 


No. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

tt 

No. 

<  t 

Yes. 


No. 

Yes. 

ti 

No. 
"     ? 
Yes." 

Yes.' 


No. 


No. 


S.  migiant. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

N.  and  S.     " 

N.  and  S.     " 

S. 

N.  and  S,     " 

S. 

s. 

N.  and  S.     " 
N.  and  S.     " 
S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

N.  and  S.     " 

N.  and  S.     " 

S. 

S. 

N.  and  S.     " 

N.  and  S.     " 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

Not  seen  this  spring. 

N.  «k  S.  Sometimes  seen  in 

N.  raigraiit.  ItaU. 


1  common 
Becoming 


•  More  common  in  autumn. 


t  Not  common  in  spring. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTIVIENT. 


"Four  Lessons  in  Six." 

(The  children  have  used  the  terms  plus  and  minus  in  studying  numbers 
up  to  five.    They  now  begin  six). 

I.   First  boy  :     how  manj-  blocks  have  you  1     "  Six." 

Class,  see  what  numbers  you  can  make  with  your  six. 
Second  boy,  what  have  you  madel     "Three  and  three." 

All  the  boys  that  have  made  three  and  three,  stand. 
Three  plus  three,  equals  how  many,  Charley  ?  "  Three 
plus  thi-ee  equals  six." 

Conrad,  a  story.  "  T  had  three  cents  and  I  found 
three.      Then  I  had  six,  because  3   -t-   3   =   6." 

Philip,  here  is  the  chalk.  (Philip  writes  3  -F  3  =  6 
on  the  blackbord.) 

Julius,  what  shall  I  write  ?  "3  +  3  =  6,"  (Teacher 
writes  it  in  large  well  formed  characters.) 

The  rest  of  the   "3   +   3  "  boys  may    sit  and   make 


something  else.  Third  boy,  what  have  you  made  1 — 
"  Four  and  two." 

All  the  boys  that  have  made  four  and  two,  stand. 
Four   plus  two  equals  what,    Sidney?     4   -t-    2    =    6." 

Arthur,  a  story.  A  man  had  four  horses  and  he 
bought  two,  then  he  had  six,  because  4  -f  2  =  6. 

James,  write  it. 

George,  what  shall  I  write  ? 

The  rest  of  the  "4  -f  2  "  boys  sit  down  and  make 
something  else.  Fourth  boy,  what  have  you  made  ? 
"  Two  and  three  and  one." 

All  the  "  two  and  three  and  one  "  boys  stand. 
Clarence,  a  story.  "  A  l)oy  had  two  marbles,  he  bought 
three  more  and  he  found  one.  Then  he  had  six,  because 
two  plus  three  plus  one  equals  si.x." 

Fred,  you  and  I  will  both  write  together  and  see 
which  of  us  can  make  it  look  the  best.     (2  -(-  3  -(-  1  =  6). 

(Same  programme  until  additions  in  six  are  exhausted). 
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Put  your  blocks  at  the  l)!ick  of  j-our  desk.  Slates  1, 
2,  ;?-  what  aiv  tlu'V  inudc  of  ?  "  PaiuT."  (A  liil  of 
make  helieve).      Then  1  shall  not  hear  them      1. 

(Chilih-en  copy  from  hhu-khoard). 

TT.  To-day  1  shall  l)e;,'in  cm  the  other  side  of  the 
class.      First  boy,  how  many  l)loeks  have  you  ?     "  Six.'' 

All  the  boys  that  have  six  blocks  raise  hands.  Second 
boy,  what  have  1  writti-n  ,'      "  -t    +   2." 

Class,  put  your  l)locks  like  that.  Third  boy,  call 
them  something  jjood  to  eat  and  tell  m(>  a  story  about 
them.  "  .Icihmiv  had  I  peanuts  and  his  brotlier  ,t;ave 
him  2.     Then  he  had  G,  lieeause  4  +  2  =  ()." 

Fourth  boy,  wluit  have  T  written  ?     "  2  +  2  -|-2." 

Class,  put  your  blocks  that  way.  Tommy,  how  many 
twos  in  six  1  That  is  a  hard  one  to  tell  a  storj'  about. 
Who  can  do  it  1  Harry.  "  A  man  had  six  horses  in  a 
beer  wagon.  Two  were  in  front  and  two  were  in  the 
middle  and  two  were  in  back.  That  makes  six,  becau.se 
two  plus  two  plus  two  ec|uals  six." 

Were  the  horses  in  the  wagon,  Harry?  "  In  front  of 
the  wagon." 

Fifth  boy,  what  have  I  written  1      "  1   +  5."' 

Class,  put  your  blocks  that  way.  (Same  programme 
until  additions  in  six  are  exhausted.  Class  copy  and 
complete  table). 

III.  This  morning  I  shall  give  the  boys  in  the  mid- 
dle low  a  chance  to  help  me.  First  boy,  how  many 
blocks  have  you  ?     "Six."     (Teacher  writes  6). 

If  I  write  this  (the  minus  sign)  what  will  you  do 
second  boy?     "Take  away." 

Class,  take  away  so  many  (I).  Hide  them  in  your 
desks. 

Third  boy,  how  many  have  j'ou  on  your  desk?  "  Two." 

Fourth  boy,  what  does  this  say  ?  "  Six  minus  four 
equal  two." 

Fritz,  a  story.  "  I  had  six  bananas,  I  ate  four,  then 
I  had  two,  because  six  minus  four  equals  two." 

Put  your  four  back  again.  How  many  have  you  1 
What  am  I  writing  1  (6)  W^hat  does  this  mean  ?  ( — ) 
Take  away  so  many  (3).  How  many  have  you  left  ? 
What  does  this  all  say?     (6  -3  =  3).      Story,   etc.,  etc. 

IV.  We  will  let  our  blocks  alone  to-day  if  we  can. 
When  I  find  a  boy  who  cannot  think  without  his  blocks, 
I  will  let  him  use  them,  and  Freddie  you  ai-e  a  good 
counter,  you  may  stand  here  and  keep  account  of  all 
the  boys  who  answer  without  looking  at  their  blocks. 
First  row  rise  1 

How  many  twos  in  six  ? 

Three  plus  three  ? 

Five  and  what  makes  six  ? 

Six  minus  one  ? 

How  many  ones  in  six  ? 

One  and  how  many  more  make  six  ? 

Four  plus  two  1 

Six  minus  four  ?  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — ^.  Y.  School  Jourual. 


For  the  Revikw.] 


IJft  Patient  and  Wait. 


"  jjct   thrill  alone  ami  lliey  will  conn'  home." 

Don't  worry  first  grade  pupils  if  they  cannot  read, 
write,  or  understand  numbers  the  first  three  or  four 
months. 

All  seeds  do  not  take  the  .same  time  to  germinate. 
I  planted  some  seeds  of  a  delicate  ivy,  cared  for  them 
a  while,  but  after  a  month  or  so  lost  hope  of  any  growth. 
The  pot  liad  another  plant  in  it  and  w.as  set  out  of 
doors.  After  coming  home  from  a  holiday  visit  I  was 
,s(miewhat  surprised   to    find  a  heavy  crop  of  tiny  ivies 

One  year,  by  impatience,  I  l)roke  the  stalk  of  a 
gladiolus.  It  had  been  making  its  way  towards  the 
light,  but  it  never  grew  again.  Beware,  lest  you  injure 
"  the  tender  soul  of  a  little  child."  Let  this  slower  one 
enjoy  the  lesson  with  the  others,  do  all  he  can,  and 
some  morning  you  will  doubtless  find  some  word  form 
is  at  last  robed  in  meaning.  Perhaps  like  a  bud,  sud- 
denly burst  into  bloom,  he  knows  as  much  as  any  one. 
I  recall  an  instance  of  a  little  girl.  She  was  as  old  as 
the  others,  but  for  three  months  she  remembered  no 
word,  in  the  next  three  she  was  first  in  a  bright  class, 
and  after  the  following  year,  skipped  a  grade  and  went 
on  easily.  B.   E.   D. 

Lang-uage  Lessons. 

1.  Write  the  names  of — 

(a)  Ten  kinds  of  vegetables,  (b)  Five  kinds  of 
grain.  (c)  Eight  kinds  of  metal.  (d)  Ten  wild 
animals,     (e)     Five  kinds  of  fish. 

2.  Write  ten  words,  each  one  ending  with  iiit/. 

3.  Write  the  following  adjectives  in  a  column,  and 
after  each  write  a  word  meaning  the  opposite  : 

thick,              soft,               cool,  right,               bigh. 

late,                 wide,             fast,  smooth,          old, 

deep,                sharp,            even,  large,              broad. 

4.  Change  these  sentences  to  express  past  time  :  (a) 
I  lay  the  book  on  the  desk,  (h)  We  lie  down  to  sleep, 
(c)  The  mason  lays  the  bricks,  (d)  The  cows  lie  in 
the  shade.  (e)  The  old  man  lies  on  the  fioor. — 
Teachers   A  id. 


Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil, 

You  will  find  them  if  you  do  ; 
As  you  measure  for  your  neighbor 

He  will  measure  back  to  you. 
Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness, 

You  will  meet  them  all  the  while  ; 
If  J'OU  bring  a  smiling  visage 

To  the  glass,  you  meet  a  smile. 
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Little  Foxes. 


AiiKiiif];  my  tender  vines  I  spj' 

A  little  fox  named  ••  By  and  By." 

Then  .set  upon  him  i|uiik,  I  say. 

The  swil'l  yount,'  limiti'i',  "  Right  .\\vay." 

Aioimd  eaeh  tendei'  vine  I  plant 

I  find  a  liltlefox.  "  I  Can't!" 

Then  fast  as  ever  hunter  ran 

Chase  him  with  hold  and  brave.  "  1  Can." 

"No  Use  in  Trying"  lag.s  and  whines. 
This  fox  among  my  tender  vines  ; 
Then  drive  him  low  and  drive  him  high 
With  this  good  hunter,  named  "  I'll  Try." 

Among  the  vines  in  my  small  lot 
Creeps  in  the  young  fox,  "  I  Forgot;" 
Then  Inmt  him  out  and  to  his  den 
With  "  I  Will  not  Forget  again." 

A  little  fox  is  hidden  there 
Among  my  vines  named  "  I  Don't  Care;" 
Then  let  "  I'm  Sorrj-."  hunter  true, 
Chase  him  afar  from  vine  and  you. 


-SeJrctKl. 


Good  health,  a  good  appetite,  a  cheerful  disposition, 
and  some  say  good  looks  and  a  genuine  love  for  child- 
ren, are  some  of  the  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  that  go  to  make  up  a  .successful  school.  En- 
thusiasm is  an  essential  qualification  for  every  day,  anfl 
a  teacher  who  is  up  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night  can- 
not be  enthusiastic  at  .school  next  day. — Am.  Journal 
of  Education. 

The  newest  service  rendered  by  monkeys  to  mankind 
was  recently  illustrated  in  London.  In  one  of  the 
school  districts  too  many  parents  reported  no  childi-en 
in  their  families,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
number  of  children  in  the  district  the  school  ottteers 
resorted  to  an  ingenious  measure.  Two  monkeys  were 
gaily  dre.ssed,  put  in  a  wagon,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
brass  band,  were  carried  through  the  streets  of  the 
district.  At  once  crowds  of  children  made  their 
appearance.  The  procession  was  stopped  in  a  park, 
and  the  school  officers  began  their  work  ;  distributing 
candies  to  the  j'oungsteis  th(!y  took  their-  names  and 
addresses.  They  found  out  that  over  sixty  parents 
kept  their  children  from  school.  The  ingenious  measure 
brought  to  the  scliool  about  two  hundred  bo3's  and 
girls. 

From  one-sixth  to  oi  e- fourth,  or  even  one-third  of 
the  whole  school-time  of  American  children  is  given  to 
the  subject  of  arithmetic  -a  subject  which  does  not 
train  a  single  one  of  the  four  facultie.s,  to  develoji  which 
should  be  the  fundamental  object  of  education.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ob.sorving  correctly,  or  with  record- 
ing accurately  the  results  of  observation,  or  with  colla- 
ting facts  and   drawing    just    inferences   therefrom,   or 


with  expressing  clearly  and  forcibly  logical  thought. 
Its  reasoning  has  little  application  in  the  great  sphere 
of  moral  sciences,  because  it  is  necessary  and  not  pro- 
bable reasoning.  In  spite  of  the  common  impression, 
that  arithmetic  is  a  practical  subject,  it  is  of  very 
limited  ajjplication  in  conunon  life,  except  in  its  simplest 
elements — the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  small  luimbers.  It  indeed  demands  of  the 
pupil  mental  effort,  but  all  .subjects  that  deserve  any 
place  in  education  do  that.  On  the  whole,  thei-efore,  it 
is  the  least  remunerative  subject  in  elementary  educa- 
tion as  now  conducted. — President  Eliot. 


Daily  find  .something  new  and  interesting  for  your 
pupils.  The  sameness  and  humdrum  monotony  of  every 
day  is  what  kills  the  interest  in  all  school  work.  Find 
something  new,  or  a  new  way  of  pre.senting  the  old. 
Even  the  multiplication  table  may  be  presented  in  so 
many  ways  that  the  interest  need  not  flag  until  it  is 
thoroughly  committed.  -  Am.  Journal  of  Edncation. 


QUESTION   DEPARTMENT. 


On  the  16th  of  Januar}'  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  presence  of  tad-poles  in  ponds  quite  near  the  school- 
house.  They  were  quite  numerous.  Is  not  this  an  un- 
usual occurrence.  1 

I  also  notice  juneos  are  very  abundant.  Are  thev  not 
migratory?  The  snow-bunting  is  not  as  numerous  as 
usual,  but  the  grosbeak,  I  think  it  is  called,  is  very 
common.  This  last  named  bird  is  of  brown  color,  with 
dark  wings.  It  is  touched  with  red.  I  found  it  feed- 
ing on  the  tops  of  spruce. 

Laur.\  M.  Connor,  Teacher. 

De  Bert,  Colchester  Co. 

Ans.  The  ob-servation  of  tad-poles  in  the  middle  of 
January  is  not  common. 

Jnncos  often  remain  with  us  during  winter. 

The  male  grosbeak  is  washed  with  red,  the  female 
being  in  the  more  modest  olive  brown. 

J.  McD. — To  find  the  la^al  surface  of  a  cylinder 
multiply  the  perimeter  of  a  section  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  by  the  length  of  the  axis.  The  rule  which  you 
quoted  is  not  correct  when  applied  to  obliipie  cylinders. 

(2.)  The  word  "  momentum  "  is  simply  a  convenient 
term  used  to  denote  the  product  of  mass  by  velocity. 
When  mass  is  constant,  momentum  nuist  vary  as 
velocity  varies.  Momentum  does  not  measure  the 
energy  of  a  body.  Two  bodies  may  have  the  same 
momentum,  and  yet  the  one  which  has  the  greater 
velocity  may  have  twice  the  energy  of  the  other.  A 
body  may  have  great  momentum  and  yet  have  less 
capacity  for  work  than  another  body  with  less  momentum. 
It  is  proved  bj'  expeiieiicc  that  the  kenetic  energy  of  a 
body  varies  as  the  sipiare  of  its  velocity.  The  terms 
momentum  and  kenetic  energy  relate  to  different  kinds 
of  thintts. 
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(3.)     E-xplain  how  a  ^^  „  =  1.      (Hall  A-  Kiii.;ht's  Al-;). 

Alls.      For  partii'iiliir value  this  ei|Uati(>ii  may  be  true, 

but  not  as   a    i;eiu'ial   icniation.      We  fail    to  fiiul   it    in 

Hall  >v   l\iii,i;lit's  .\li;vbia.      Please  statr  the  pa,i,'('. 

E.  A.  DkW.—  What  is  the  iieight  of  the  bai-ometer 
cohinin  when  tiie  atmospheiie  pi-essufe  is  10  i;rains  pet- 
square  centimeter  I 

Alls.      When  the  jiressure   is   10;?.'i..'!.  the    baroiiutcr 
stands  at  7ti  e    iii.      With  the  pressure  at  10,  the  barom- 
eter will  be  7t)    X    10 
T033X 

(2).  A  barometer  in  a  diving  b(>ll  stands  at  !)(>  c.  m. 
when  a  barometer  at  the  surface  of  tjie  earth  stands  at 
76  c.  m.  ;  what  is  the  depth  of  the  surface  of  water 
inside  the  bell  below  the  surface  outside  ? 

Ans.  In  the  one  case  the  mercury  stands  20  c.  m. 
higher  than  in  the  other.  But  the  specific  gravity  of 
mercury  is  13.6  ;  therefore  the  surface  of  the  water  out- 
side the  bell  stands  13.6  times  20  c.  m.  higher  than  the 
surface  inside,  that  is  the  difference  of  height  is  272  c.  m. 

(3).  To  the  law  regarding  balances  there  are  a  few- 
exceptions,  such  as  NO,  NO  J  pentachlorid  of  tungster 
and  a  few  more.      Thej'  have  not  been  yet  explained. 

(4).  Where  could  I  send  for  i-ock  specimens  for  the 
study  of  mineralog}'  ? 

Ans.      To  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston,  or 

to   the  Geological    Survey  of    Canada    at    Ottawa.      If 

native  specimen^  are  wanted,  they  may  be  obtained  by 

exchange  with  teachers  or  from  managers  of  mines  at 

Londonderry,  Windsor-,  Walten,  Tennycape,   Coxheath, 

C.  B.,  Gay's  River,  George's  River,  C.  B.,  and  any  part 

of  the  North  Mountains,  also  Parrsboro. 


"A  Subscriber."— (1.)  A  person  buys  6  %  city  of 
Toronto  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  paid  j'earl}',  and 
which  are  to  be  paid  off  at  par,  3  years  after  the  time 
of  purchase  ;  if  money  be  worth  5  %,  what  price  should 
be  give  for  the  bonds  ? 

The  interest  on  the  bonds  would  be  $6.00  per  $100.00 
paid  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  first  payment  would 
be  put  at  interest  for  two  years  at  5  y'  ;  the  second 
payment  for  one  year  at  5  %  ;  and  the  third  payment 
would  be  $6.00;  in  all,  $100-t-|6  (1.0-5)-  f  $6  (1.05) 
-f  $6  =  $118,915. 

But  $1.157625  =  81  at  comp.  int.  5%  for  3  years. 
$1  =  ^ 


$118,915 


1.157625 

118.915 

1.157625' 


Let  the  minute  hand  point  to  x  minutes  after  2,  then 

tin- hour  hand  points  1(1  (10-f    Zl  )  minutes  after  2,  and 

they    arc    apart  (  1  0  |     '  ^  -  .c)  minutes. 

Ten  luinutes  aflcrw  .-nds    the   minute    hand   points  to 

(.'■+10)  niin.,  and  the  Imnrhand  to  (  10  -t- '"  "*"   ^^\  min  ' 

12      ' 

and   they  are  apart    '  .-•  -i-  10  -  ( 1  0  +J^jili5')  I  min 
\  12         i  ' 

Then   .,+    ^i   _   ^.  ^,,,+  io_   (10+_iL+_iO) 
12  12       '^ 

■'•  =   5   _    min.  after  2. 

(3).     A    merchant    in    New    York    wishes    to    pay 
£3,000  in  London.      Exchange  on    London  is  at  par  ; 
on  Paris  5  francs,  25  centimes  per  $1.00;  and  on  Amster- 
dam  40   cents  to    a    guilder.     The  exchange    between 
France  and  England  at    the  same  time  is    25  francs  to 
£1,  and  that  of  Amsterdam  on  England  12|  guilders  to 
£1.      Which    is  the  most  advantageous,   the   direct  ex- 
change, or  through  Paris,  or  through  Amsterdam  ? 
By  direct  exchange,  £1  =  $4.86f 
£3000  =  $14600 
Through   Pai-is,  5.25  fr.    =   $1.00 

£1  or  25  rr.  =- 


£3000 


5.25 

3000   X    25   X    1 


5-25 
=  $14285| 
Through  Amsterdam,  1  guilder  =  40  cents. 

.£1,  or  121  guilders?  =   12|^   x    $  .40 

£3000  =  3000  X  12j-H$  .40 
=   14640 
Therefore  he  has  to  pay  less  by  Paris. 


SCHOOL   AND    COLLEGE. 

The  sehcjol-hou.se  at  Middle  Coverdale,  Albert  Co., 
has  been  painted  and  the  interior  thoi-oughly  renovated, 
and  made  In-ight  and  plea.sant.  Miss  Alice  G.  Gale,  of 
St.  John,  is  the  teacher  this  term. 


Truro  Academy  i^ends  out  a  neat  calendar  for  1895-96. 
Principal  Campbell  has  five  associate  teachers,  among 
them  the  veteran  Mr.  James  Little,  who  is  without  a 
peer  in  Nova  Scotia  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  The 
library  contains  400  volumes.  There  ai-e  fair  appliances 
for  the  study  of  the  sciences,  especially  of  mineralogy. 
The  list  of  piizes  and  medals  offered  is  large.  The 
class  record  is  .superior. 


;.723. 


(2).  It  is  between  two  and  three  o'clock  a.  m. 
In  ten  minutes  the  minute  hand  will  be  as  much  before 
the  hour  hand  as  it  is  now  behind  it.  What  is  the 
time  ? 


Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  will  learn  with 
deep  regret  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Sullivan, 
of  St.  Stephen. 


Inspector  Mersereau   is  visiting  the  .schools  of  Resti- 
gouche  County  this  month. 
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There  having  been  no  snow  during  the  early  part  of 
January,  Inspector  Carter  took  up  his  work  in  8t.  John 
city.  He  expects  to  be  engaged  in  Charlotte  County 
during  the  latter  part  of  January  and  February. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  St.  John  County 
Teachers'  Institute  in  I^ecember  last,  a  tentative  pro- 
gramme was  arranged.  It  was  hoped  by  many  of  the 
St.  John  teachers  that  they  might  be  able  this  year  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Charlotte  Ccjunty  teachei's 
to  meet  with  them  in  St.  Stephen.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  such  meeting  will  not  take  place  this  year,  as 
there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way, — one  being  that 
such  joint  meetings  are  not  provided  for  in  the  regula- 
tions. The  St.  John  teachers,  however,  hope  that  in 
the  near  future,  all  difficulties  will  be  overcome,  as  the 
excellent  results  attending  last  year's  joint  meeting 
induce  the  teachers  in  both  counties  to  desire  its  early 
repetition. 

A  very  excellent  suite  of  furniture  has  been  placed 
in  the  Lake  school,  Kars,  Kings  Co.  It  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  pupils. 

The  school-house  at  Barnsville,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B., 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated  ;  it  now  presents  a  very 
creditable  appearance. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Teacher's  Manu.yl  of  N.^ture  Lessons,  for  com- 
mon schools,  l)y  John  Brittain,  Instructor  in  Natural 
Science  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Fredericton, 
N.  B.  Cloth,  pages  115,  price  50  cts.  Publishers,  J.  & 
A.  McMillan.  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  author  of  this  little 
book  is  so  well  known  to  teachers  in  New  Brunswick 
and  to  many  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  he  needs  no  special 
introduction.  His  work  in  natural  science  in  the  New 
Brunswick  Normal  School  and  in  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  has  won  for  him  deserved  recognibion  as  an  en- 
thusiastic and  capable  teacher.  In  the  little  book  before 
us,  which  is  a  guide  rather  than  a  text-hook,  there  is  a 
course  of  work  in  natural  science  outlined,  wliich,  if 
followed  out  with  zeal  and  knowledge  will  lead  to  the 
best  results  in  cultivating  the  observing  powers  and  in- 
fusing a  spirit  of  exact  investigation  in  the  pupils  of  our 
schools.  In  the  hands  of  the  earnest,  self-reliant  Avork- 
ing  teacher,  this  book  will  l)e  made  to  accomplish  its 
mission,  which,  as  modestly  stated  in  the  preface,  "only 
aims  to  be  a  useful  index  to  some  elementary  chapters  in 
the  Book  of  Nature."  Part  first  suggests  a  .series  of 
nature  lessons  in  primary  grades,  with  diiections  for 
carrying  them  out.  Part  second  outlines  a  series  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  grades  with  more  minute 
details  and  suggestions  how  the  work  may  be  systema- 
tically carried  out  in  the  mineral,  plant  and  animal 
world  with  the  pioper  apportionment  of  work  in  the 
different  grades.     The  author  gives  a  list  of  hooks  which 


should  be  read  in  oi-der  that  the  lessons  outlined  may 
he  pursued  with  advantage.  He  also  offers  to  prociu-e 
for  teachers,  at  a  niodiiate  outlay  the  minerals,  appa- 
ratus and  chemicals  nccrssary  for  the  experiments  in 
the  course.  This  will  he  a  great  advantage  to  teachers; 
and  with  the  books,  materials  and  this  manual,  there 
should  be  a  marked  imjirovement  in  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  in  natural  science  in  our  schools.  One  strong 
point  of  this  manual  is  that  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  need  of  it  to  give  proper  direction  to  the 
teachei''s  woik:  and  the  means  taken  to  ensiu-e  success 
on  the  part  of  the  energetic  and  industrious  teacher 
have  not  been  overlooked.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  J. 
&  A.  McMillan,  have  made  the  book  of  convenient  form, 
and  with  clearly  printed  and  beautiful  pages. 


Inductive  Psychology:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Mental  Phenomena.  By  E,  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
B.  S.,  Ph.  M.,  Instructor  in  Psychology  in  Winona 
(Minn.)  State  Normal  School.  Pp.208.  Price  80  cents. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  Yoik  and  Chicago.  In  what  way 
is  the  study  of  psychology  really  helpful  to  the  teacher? 
Does  it  supply  him  with  a  mass  of  valuable  facts  and 
theories,  which  he  can  readily  use  in  his  teaching?  We 
ar-^  told  that  anatomy  supplies  the  surgeon  \\ith  invalu- 
able inforuiation;  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  pathology  is  indispensable  to  the  physician. 
Is  psychology  equally  valuable  to  the  teacher?  Many 
fondly  hope  and  believe  it  is;  but  there  are  sceptics. 
The  positive  scepticism,  or  at  least  mild  distrust,  of 
psychology,  entertained  by  many  practical  teachers,  is 
unfortunately  too  well  founded. 

The  psychology  taught  has  been,  too  often,  thinly  dis- 
gui.sed  uietaphj'sics — valuable,  no  doubt,  for  the  theolo- 
gian and  metaphysician,  hut  quite  unsuited  for  the 
teacher.  But  even  where  the  psychology  taught  has 
been  really  scientific,  the  teacher's  needs  have  been 
ignored.  Abstract  principles,  general  statements  with 
a  number  of  more  or  less  well  cho.sen  illustrations,  are 
set  before  the  teacher  in  formal  and  imposing  array  and 
recoumiended  to  him  as  thoroughly  sound.  Unsuspect- 
ing and  enthusiastic,  ho  appropriates  everything  and 
goes  forth  happy  in  the  possession  of  an  "  open  sesame" 
for  all  the  doors  to  the  mind  of  the  most  brilliant  dunce. 
Disillusion  soon  follows.  His  patent  methods  and  sure 
remedies  prove  useless.  W^hy  ?  Principally  because 
the  p.sychology  he  has  studied  is  little  more  than  guesses 
at  truth.     Psychology,  as  a  science,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Until  psychology  can  rank  with  the  physical,  or  even 
the  biological  sciences,  it  can  give  but  little  really  valu- 
able information  to  the  teacher.  If  this  be  so,  is  it 
worth  the  teacher's  while  to  study  it?  Certainly,  and 
for-this  reason :  the  teacher  teaches  not  books  but  minds. 
It  is  not  his  duty  to  impart  information  but  to  assist  the 
development  of  minds.  Hence  his  supreme  interest  is 
not  in  masses  of  cut  and  dried  intormation,  but  in  glow- 
ing children.  He  nnist  be  a  psychologist,  whether  he 
wills  it  or  not.  He  rnust  be  interested  in  aiul  observant 
of  mental  phenomen.i,  otherwise  his  pupils  .ii-e  sealed 
books  to  him.  The  study  of  psychology,  then,  may  be 
valuable  feu-  a  teachia',  if  it  develops  an  interest  in  things 
psychological,  if  it  practises  him  in  methods  of  observ- 
ing mental    phenonu'U.i  :  and  fin-ther,  if  it  familiarizes 
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him  willi  certain  iiu'iilal  t.u-ts  ami  helps  liim  loiUsliii- 
jfuish  between  iinpoilant  ami  uiiiniportant  pheminiena. 
P.syi'ln)lofiy  eamiot  f^ive  him  many  vahiahle  •;eneraH/.a- 
tiiiiis  or  laws  :  luil  lln'  sliuly  of  it  ma>-  maUe  liini  a  psy- 
ehohifjist. 

If  this  he  the  ohjeet  of  tlie  teacher's  study  of  psycho- 
logy, wliat  kind  of  a  hook  and  teacherdoes  hewaniy  Not 
ji  hook  confining  itself  to  abstract  statements;  nor  a 
teacher  who  conveys  his  information  in  the  form  of 
essays.  The  first  thing  a  teacher  or  liook  must  do  is  to 
open  up  the  problems  set  the  stvidenl  thinking— sug- 
gest riglit  methods — and  above  all  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est. This  the  hook  before  ns  does  better  th.in  any  intro- 
ductory treatise  known  to  the  writer.  The  author's 
intentions  are  excellent.  Mr.  Kirkpat rick's  hook  does 
not  profess  to  be  more  than  an  introduction.  The  stu- 
dent who  is  really  interested  in  psychological  questions 
will  find  it  necessary  to  have  near  him  a  good  book  of 
reference — such  a  book,  for  example,  as  Baldwin's  larger 
work  on  psychology,  or  James'  "  Principles,"  though  the 
latter  is  perhaps  too  unsystematic. — W.  C.  M. 


The  Timon  of  LuriAN,  with  notes  and  vocabulary, 
by  J.  B.  Sewall;  pages  145.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Loudon.  This  edition  of  Lncian's 
Timon  has  been  edited  under  the  supervision  of  Wm. 
C.  Collar  and  John  Fetlow,  so  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  Ginn's  "School  Classics."  The  Greek  text  is 
very  clear  and  the  pages  attractive. 

The  Civil  Service  Reader,  by  T.  Evan  Jacob,  B.A.; 
pages  201,  linen,  price  2s.  Publishers,  Macniillan  &  Co., 
London.  This  hook  with  The  Ciinl Service  Easily  Wr'ite7' 
(price  Is.)  and  Companion  to  the  Civil  Service  Essay 
Writer  (price  Is.  6d.)  by  the  same  author  and  publisher, 
will  be  found  of  great  service  to  students  pieparing  for 
civil  service  examinations. 


The  Principles  of  Argumentation,  by  George 
Pierce  Baker,  of  Harvard  College,  414  pages,  $1.25. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  often  the  pain- 
ful experience  of  most  of  us  that  we  feel  that  we  have 
valuable  thoughts  and  convictions  which  we  would  im- 
press upon  others  for  their  good  or  our  own  advantage, 
yet  we  are  unable  to  do  ourselves  or  our  subject  justice, 
simply  becatise  we  have  not  been  trained  to  marshal  and 
present  our  arguments  in  the  most  effective  way.  It  is  to 
remove  this  difficulty  that  Professor  Baker  has  written. 
We  have  i-ead  his  book  with  much  pleasure  and  can 
readily  believe  that  under  his  teaching  indifference  or 
even  intolerance  to  the  subject  would  readily  change  to 
growing  interest.  The  piocesses  used  apply  to  evei'y 
day  life,  and  its  principles  should  be  understood  by 
every  intelligent  man. 


Illustrative  Blackroard  Drawing,  by  Miss  W. 
Bertha  Hintz,  5.3  pages,  30  cts.  Published  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg,  New  York.  In  the  large  majority  of  schools 
it  is  impossible  to  have  the  services  of  a  specialist  in 
drawing.  In  any  case  every  live  teacher  wi.shes  to  be 
able  to  illustrate  any  subject  she  is  leaching  by  black- 
board sketches.  "Well  this  is  just  the  liook  that  will 
give  her  the  needful  help. 


An  Exercise  Book  ok  Elbmentauv  I'kacticai. 
I^iivsics,  hyR.  A.  (iregory,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  ISI  pages.  2s. (id. 
I'ulilished  by  Maciuillau  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
This  book  consists  of  practical  i)i-oblems  in  ])hysics, 
begimiiug  with  the  simplest  exercises  in  measuring  dis- 
tances, then  measurement  of  geometrical  figures. weigh- 
ing, specific  gravity,  the  use  of  the  barometer,  the  me- 
chanical powers,  physical  qualities  of  gases,  distillation, 
etc.  Very  great  attention  is  given  to  the  metric  system 
throughou't.  Blank  spaces  for  the  solution  of  problems 
are  left  after  the  exercises.  The  problems  are  admirably 
graded.  There  is  no  place  for  cram  w  ith  such  a  book, 
and  for  a  book  on  science  that  is  the  highest  praise. 


The  Sentence  Method  of  Teaching  Reading,  Witi- 
ting  and  Spelling,  by  Geo.  L.  Farnham,  M.  A.,  55  pj).' 
50  cts.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bai'deen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Owing  to  our  anomalous  spelling,  but  moie  still  to  bad 
methods  of  teaching,  many  precious  years  of  young  lives 
are  needlessly  spent  in  learning  to  read.  The  phonetic 
system  used  alone  is  tedious  and  barren  of  results.  Pro- 
bably any  one  method  is  not  as  good  as  a  combination. 
Our  author  reconmiends  the  sentence  method,  taking 
the  sentence  as  the  unit  of  thought.  Taught  in  this 
way,  the  pupil  soon  learns  unconsciously  to  know  woids, 
and  afterwards  letters  and  their  powers.  We  believe 
that  any  teacher  faithfully  using  the  methods  recom- 
mended by  the  authoi'  will  easily  teach  his  pupils  to 
read,  write  and  spell  in  half  the  average  time  generally 
devoted  to  these  subjects.  We  have  tried  the  method 
and  found  it  successfid. 


OB.JECT  Lessons  for  Infants,  by  Vincent  T.  Murch<^, 
Vols.  I  and  II,  pages  176  and  199  ;  price  2s.  6d. 
each.  Publishers,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.  These 
books,  like  the  Elementary  Science  Series,  by  the  same 
author,  recently  reviewed  in  these  columns,  have  for 
their  purpose  the  training  of  children  in  observation; 
teaching  them  to  handle  natural  objects  in  all  possible 
cases,  and  then  to  describe  them.  It  further  aims  to 
develop  a  love  of  nature  and  an  interest  in  living  things. 
The  books  are  of  gi'eat  value  to  primaiy  teachers  who 
would  lay  a  good  foundation  in  nature  work. 


BOOKS  REi'KIVED. 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Methods  of  Mind  Training,  by  Catharine  Aiken: 
Harper  Bros..  N.  Y. 

The  Connection  between  Thought  and  Memory, 
by  Herman  T.  Lukens,  Ph.  D.;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  pub- 
lishers, Boston. 

Varied  Occupations  in  String  Work,  by  Louisa 
Walker:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

Macmillan's  Geography,  Book  VII.;  Practical 
Inorganic  Chemistry  :  Publishers,  Macniillan  &  Co., 
London. 

Heart  of  0.\k  Readincj  Books,  in  (>  vols.  The 
Arden  Shakespeare  :  Publishers,  D.  V.  Heath  &  Co. 

Natural  Drawing  Course,  including  the  text-books, 
teachers'  manuals,  drawing  books,  cards  and  niateiials. 
Publishers,  Ginn  it  Co.,  Boston. 
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Premier  Livre  de  Fhancais  :  Publishers,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Hints  on  Teaching  Ahitiisietic  :  StkanuV  Gkam- 
jiATKAi,  Analysis,  Parts  I.  and  II.  The  Copp,  Clark 
Co.,  Publishers,  Toronto. 

Political  Economy,  for  High  Schools  and  A(n<lcuiies, 
by  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  1)  :  Publishers. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Der  Trojipeter  Von  Sakkingen,  edited  by  Carla 
Wenckebach:     Publishers,  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Syll.\bus  of  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Wcntworlh.  A.M.: 
Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

EN(iLisH  IN  American  Universities,  edited  by  >\'ni. 
Morton   Payne:  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  P\iblishers,  Boston. 

Pope's  Ess.vy  on  JIan,  edited  with  Introduction  .ind 
Notes  by  E.  E.  .Morris,  M.  A.:  Publishers,  Macuiilhin  iV- 
Co.,  London. 

February  Magazines. 

Late  issues  of  Litfrl/'s  Lirini/  .4 (/c contain  many  pajx-rs 
of  more  than  usual  interest  and  value.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  "  Lord  .Salisbury,"  by  Augnstin  Filon; 
'•.Matthew  Arnold  in  his  letters,"  by  Alfred  Austin: 
"  Kashmir,"  by  .Sir  Lepel  GritTin;  "The  Air  Car,  or  Jlan- 
Lifting  Kite,"  by  Lieut.  B.  Baden  Powell;  "  Corea  and 
the  Siberian  Railway;"  and  many  others  which  show 


that  the  recent  reduction  in  price  from  $S  to  $(i  does  not 

mean  any  lowering  in  value  of  material The  Schiml 

Review,  for  February,  is  the  second  number  issued  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  The  admirabU^  typo- 
graphy and  excellent  press-work  put  this  magazine  me- 
chanically on  a  par  with  our  best  publications.  The 
February    number    cont.iins    an    inteiesting    table     of 

contents Magazine  readers  will  enjoy  a  rich  feast  in 

Thr  ClitiliiKriuiiii  for  February.  The  case  of  "The 
Tinks  in  Armenia,"  is  stated  by  Francis  De  Pres.sensc. 
Sydney  A.  Dunham,  M.  I).,  contributes  the  second  of  a 
most  valuable  series  of  scientific  articles  on  "The.Vir 
we  Breathe."  "  The  Composition  of  Food,  and  its  Use 
in  the  Body."  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article,  by 
Prof  Thos.  Grant  Allen.  M.  A. . .  .The  Atliiiitic  Moiillili/ 
has  its  usual  interesting  table  of  contents  for  this  month. 
The  March  number  of  this  Magazine  will  contain  an  in- 
teresting article  for  teachers,  based  an  an  inquiry  made 
of  ten  thousand  teachers  and  superintendents  t)f  public 
schools  concerning  the  actual  status  of  teachers  and  the 

schools  in  every  part  of  the  Union, Sir  Edwin  Arnold 

has  contributed  to  the  February  Forum  a  delightfully 
interesting  study  of  the  Queen,  entitled  "  Victoria, 
Queen  and  Empress."  This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  reigning  European  sovereigns,  which  «  ill  appear  in 
future  numbers  of  The  FuruDi. 


meGill  University,  montpeal,  Faculty  of  Arts. 


Exhibitions  and  Soholabships  Offered  for  Competition   at  ihe  Opening  of  the  Session,  Sbptember, 


1896. 


N.  B.— Three  of  the  exhibitions  are  open  to  women  (two  of  these  to 
women  alone,  either  in  the  First  or  Second  Tear).    For  Special 
Regulations  see  Calendar  lSii.'<-OG.,p.  61*. 
To  Students  entering  the  First  Year,  two  Exhibitions  of  $1'25,  one  of 
$120,  one  of  $100  and  one  of  $90. 

Subjects  of  Examination :  — GiiEEK,  Latin,  IiIathematics,  (Edclid, 
Aloebra  and  Arithmetic)  English 

To  Students  entering  the  Second  Year,  two  Exhibitions  of  8125,  one  of 
$1U0,  and  one  of  $120.    (See  also  N.  B.  above  ) 


Subjects  of  Examinations :  —  Greek.  Latin.  Mathematics.  (.ErcLiD, 
Algebra,  Trigonometry)  English  Literature,  Chemistry,  French,  or 
instead  of  French,  German. 

To  Students  entering  the  Third  Year,  two  Nrhnlarshijis  of  $126,  o?ie  of 
$120,  and  one  of  $110.  (One  of  these  is  oflfered  in  Mathematics  and 
Logic,  one  in  Natural  Science  and  Logic,  and  two  in  Classics  and  Modern 
Languages.) 

Subjects.— As  stated  in  Calendar  of  1893-96,  page  25. 


Conies  of  the  Circular  giving  full  particulars  of  subjects  required,  and  the  Calendar  for  the  Session  1S95-96  containing  information  respecting 

v."?  ..         . -.     . -" -„    ,.....,..    .J ,.„    „*„     ;..    ..u..    .....,.,..., I   p«.,.,lfi,.L- .,r.H  ,lo>„.vtt,i..ntc  of    tlip  iinivprsir.v    AS  folliws  ■      Faculty  of  Law, 


conditions  of  entrance,  course  of   study,  degrees,  etc..  in  the  several  faoultiis  and  departments  of  the  uniye'-sicv,  as  follows:    Faculty  of 
Faculty  of  Medicine    Faculty  of  Arts  or  Academical  Faculty  (including  the  Donalda  Special  Course  lor  Women),   Jaculty   of  Applied  ScK 
liucluding  Departments  of  Civil  Engineering,   Meclianic.-il  Engineering,   Mining  Engint-ering.   Electrical   Engineering,  and  Practical  Chemis 
Faculty  of  Comparative  Jledicine  and  Veterinary  Science,  may  he  obtained  on  applicatiun  to  tne  undei-signed. 

J.  W.  BRflKENRlDGE,  B.  C.  L.,  Registrar,  Bursar,  Aeting  Seeretary. 


Science, 
hemistry), 


(Address  McGill  College,  Montreal.) 


MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


SAINT    JOHN,     N.    B. 

The  Largest  Dry  Goods  House 

In  the  MARITIME    PROVINCES 

Every   DEPARTMENT  is  at  all  limes  replete  loith   a  large   and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  Latest  Goods. 

Dress  Goods,  Household  Linen,  Cottons,  Trimmings,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Corsets,  Ladies'  Underwear,  Silks,  Velvets 
Mantles  Cloiiks.  Fui=s,  Millinery,  House  Furnishings,  Curtains,  Portiers,  Curtiiiii  Toles,  Tapestry,  Brussels  ant 
Wool  Carpets,  Linoleums,  Oilcloths,  .Men's  Furnisbings,  Men's   Cloths,  Ladies'  ■•  llcptonelte"  Riiinpnvif  Cloaks 

The  Best  Value  in  St.  John  in  Mcii's  &  Boys'  Rcady-inade  CLOTHING 


and 


27  &  29  King  Street,  37  to  43  Germain  Street,  ST.  JOHN    N.  B 
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INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 


AlLEN  &  UREENOUOH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Gninimiir;  C'srsar.  Ciriro,  Virgil,  and  Ovi<l,  vvilh  full  in- 
Iroiliiclions,  uotcs,  vociibuhirii'K,  nia)>s  ami  ilhislnuiniis;  Collar 
it  Dauiell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book;  Collar's  l'ra(Uicul  Compo- 
siliiin,  etc. 

"Tliere  is  uo  work  of  its  size  and  scope  which  seems  to  nie  so 
complete"  [as  the  A.  <St  G.  OrammarJ.  Professor  Tyrrell,  Trinity 
Colleire.  Dublin. 

This  Gra.mmar  is /aW/ep?-/jicep.v  among:  its  rivals."  Professor  D. 
Y.  L'omstock  Phillips  Andover  .Academy,  Ma.ss. 

"The  Beginner's  Ljitin  Poolv  appears  to  me  admirably  suited  for 
introducing:  .youu^  students  to  that  difrfeult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
Kind's  College  Cambridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Grammar,  Lessons.  Beginner's  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginner's  Latin  Book),  Anabasis  with 
vocabulary,  and  Seymour's  Iliad  with  illustrated  vocabulary. 

"I  know  of  no  Greek  grammar  for  English-speaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."  Professor  D'Ooge, 
Uinversity  of  Mic"higan. 


The  special  Canadian 
;es,  respectively,  $1.0U  a 
Provinces,  and  carrj'  a  stock  constantly. 


edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready; 
prices,  respectively,  $1.0U  and  $L30.     T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  Halifax  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritira 


'WENT'WORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERLES. 

"The  most  popular  books  of  the  pastdecadc."  Arithmetics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  not  less  than  snn  colleges  and  8,000 
schools  which  use  the  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trim.ni>nietry  or  all  of  these 
and  the  books  maybe  found  in  leading  instiuuions  in  Great  Britain 
Turkey,  India,  Cluna,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  'WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physics  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  tJhemical  [Seience  (Williams), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 

"I  have  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
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So.ME  omi.s.sions  have  occurred  in  the  pages  of  recent 
numbers  of  the  Revthw  wliicii  our  subscribers  will 
plejise  correct  with  tlie  pen:  page  "  1 20,"  December 
Review,  should  be  page  140;  page  "  120,"  January 
Review,  should  be  160  :  "  No  8  "  and  "  whole  number 
104"  on  title  page  of  February  Kk\ii;w  should  read, 
No.  9  and  whole  number  105,  i-espectively. 


There  was  received  for  the  Review  between  the  10th 
and  1 5th  of  Februarj^  a  subscription  of  one  dollar  with- 
out any  name.  Will  the  subscriber  who  sent  such 
amount,  and  who  has  received  no  receipt,  kindly  furnish 
the  name,  so  that  tiie  amount  may  lie  pioperly  credited. 


1\  this,  number  much  prominence  i.s  given  to  the 
i(  piirts  of  inspectors,  and  further  extracts  will  be  given 
nc\l  iiKintli.  We  are  sure  that  the  teachers  who  jion- 
der  their  maii\'  excellent  suggestions,  and  then  set  to 
work,  energetically  and  hopefully,  to  carry  them  out, 
will  in  .-ifter  years  "  rise  up  and  call  tlinu  blessed." 


Preparations  are  already  being  made  in  Toronto  for 
the  ])i'oi>osed  visit  there  in  1897  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


TllliEE  things  are  urgently  needed  to  make  our  schools 
what  we  would  like  to  have  them  ;  better  teachers, 
better  wages  for  better  teachers,  and  communities  with 
a  s])irit  fully  awakened  to  their  educational  needs. 
The  last  is  the  thini;-  much  to  be  desired  ;  the  others 
will  speedily  follow  it. 


The  first  two  numbers  of  Miintiei/'s  Magaziiii',  pub- 
lished at  Toronto,  gi\e  jiromise  of  excellence  both  in 
literary  matter  and  illustration  that  will  soon  make  it 
a  favorite.  There  is  in  the  Januaiy  number  a  portrait 
and  sketch  of  Prof.  Roberts,  a  very  clever  sketch  in 
verse,  by  W.  H.  Drummond,  of  French  Canadian  life. 
The  February  number  is  even  better  in  matter  and 
illustration  than  the  January  number. 


Last  month  was  announced  the  gift  of  Asa  Dow  to 
the  L^niversity  of  New  Brunswick.  This  month  «'e 
have  to  congratulate  Alt.  Allison  University  on  the 
splendid  gift  of  §100,000  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Massey, 
of  Toronto.      Where  will  the  bequest  fall  ne.xt   month? 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Association,  a  code  of  professional  ethics  was  adopted. 
The  fourth  article  reads  as  follows  ; 

Each  member  of  the  teaching  pi'ofession  should 
exercise  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  by  giving  to  other  teachers 
the  benefit  of  his  influence  ;  by  being  careful  not  to 
criticise  either  his  predecessor  or  associates  harshly, 
and  by  speaking  a  good  word  for  them  whenever  possi- 
ble. He  should  avoid  doing  whatever  might  tend  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  his  fellows  with  school  officers, 
fellow-teacher.s,  parents  and  pupils,  and  most  emphati- 
calh'  he  should  nexer  umlerbid  another. 

Every  teacher  should  feel  this.  Tt  should  be  one  of  the 
tenets  of  his  profession.  Hence  it  seems  somewhat  out 
of  |ilace  for  a  body  of  teachers  to  draw  up  such  a  code. 
Ts  there  not  a  way  to  cultivate  an  t'uprif  d<:  corps  among 
teachers,  where  it  is  iiu'lemtonil  ratlier  than  e:Kpresw.d 
that  a  certain  cour.se  of  conduct  is  undignified  and 
unliecomins;  the  hi^li  office  of  teacher. 


How  CAN  better  teachers  be  secured  for  the  (country 
schools  ?  A  writer  in  the  Chicago  School  Nnvs  thinks 
that  when  a  comfortable  cottage  for  the  teacher,  with 
home-like   surroundings,  is  considered  an  indispensable 
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juljunct  to  the  country  .school-house,  tlicn  \vc  shall  have 
made  a  great  step  to  secure  this  nuich-ilesiied  state  of 
things.  The  ]ilan  seems  fea.sil)li>,  at  least  in  some 
country  ilistiicts.  In  these  jirovinces  hut  a  few  decades 
ago  the  teacher  had  to  hoai'd  round.  An  enlightened 
puhlic  sentiment  in  rmal  connnunities  has  fidwned 
down  this  custom.  The  country  school-house,  with  its 
library  and  laboratory  as  a  literary  and  scientitic  centre, 
and  a  teacher's  home  as  a  centre  of  social  inlhience,  is 
an  ideal   that  may  be  realized  in    the  next  few  tlecades. 


The  Stsitus  of  the  Teacher. 

It  is  a  favorable  sign  in  education  that  schools  and 
teachers  are  receiving  a  consideraV)le  share  of  attention 
from  new-spapers  and  jieriodicals.  The  Atlantic  Moiifh/y 
recently  circulated  widely  among  superintendents  and 
teachers  inquiries  touching  the  permanence,  freedom 
from  improper  influences  aifecting  theii'  appointment 
or  removal,  salary  and  status  of  teacliers.  Replies  were 
received  from  nearly  1 200  teachers  and  superintendents, 
representing  all  the  states  and  territories  except  New 
Mexico  and  Oklahoma.  These  answers  were  turned 
over  to  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, who  lias  made  them  the  basis  of  an  introductory 
article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Atlnnttr,  where  the 
case  of  the  public  schools  is  considered  on  the  testimony 
of  these  teachers.  The  article  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  instructive  from  this  point  of  view — that  a  promi- 
nent teacher  and  leader  of  educational  thought  is  deal- 
ing with  candid  expressions  of  opinion  from  prominent 
teachers  throughout  the  United  States  on  themselves 
and  their  profession. 

We  shall  quote  a  few  extracts  from  Dr.  Hall's  article, 
because  the  same  tendencies  which  furnish  data  for  the 
investigation  of  excellences  or  defects  in  the  United 
States  may  be  seen  in    our  own  system   of   education. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question,  which  asks  the 
number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  shows  that  there  are 
altogether  too  many  pupils,  especially  in  the  city  schools, 
for  any  teacher  to  do  good  work  with.  Thus,  the  strain 
on  the  teacher  is  too  great,  the  work  ineffective,  and 
machine  methods  too  common. 

The  second  question,  which  asks  for  the  proportion  of 
teachers  who  have  changed  their  profession  during  tlie 
last  ten  years,  shows  thirty  per  cent,  in  some  states  (New- 
England),  and  as  high  as  sixty-five  in  others  (Western 
States).  One  fact  in  these  figures  contains  food  for 
reflection — that  female  teachers,  most  of  whom  are 
supposed  to  mai'i-y  after  a  few  terms  spent  in  teaching, 
furnish  the  lowest  average  in  the  New  England  States 
where  they  out-number  male  teachers  more  than  ten  to 


one;   while   in    Alabama,  where  male   teaclieis  preclonii- 
nate,  forty-two  pei'  cent  have  changed. 

Dr.  Hall  makes  this  emphatic  statement  regarding 
the  lack  of  training  in  teachers  : 

It  is  well  known  that  many  3'oung  men  teach  as  a 
nuikeshift  for  a  few  yeais,  with  no  thought  of  making 
teaching  a  life-woi-k.  They  do  so  to  pay  college  debts 
or  get  money  to  study  further,  or  to  acquire  the  means 
for  entei'ing  one  of  tli(>  other-  pi-ot'<'ssions.  Other  statis 
tics  have  shown  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  leachei-s  in 
many  sections  of  the  countr'y  change  their  vocation 
e\'ery  year.  The  fact  that  so  small  a  fraction  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  had  any  nor-mal  or 
profe.ssional  training  shows,  also,  how  few  regard  it  as 
a.  life  work.  Of  the  !|9.5,000,000  i)aid  for  salaries  of 
teachers  for  L"), 000,000  children  of  this  country,  a 
lar-ge  proportion  is  thus  spent  upoir  untr-ained  and 
unskilled  teachers  who  have  little  inter-est  in  making 
their  work  professional.  No  business  could  ever  suc- 
ceed or  was  ever  conducted  on  such  principles,  and 
when  we  r-eflect  that  the  "  'prentice  hand"  is  here  tried 
upon  human  ffesh,  blood,  and  souls,  the  waste  in  all 
these  respects  is  appalling.  Those  who  claim  that 
teaching  can  be  learned  only  by  experience,  are  in  part 
right,  but  even  the  school  of  experleirce  is  wretchedly 
inadequate  in  this  country.  Moreover,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  best  teachers  who  leave.  Her'e  we  are  far 
behind  other  countries.  It  is  onlj'  wherr  a  teacher'  has 
master-ed  the  details  of  government  and  method  tliat 
good  wor-k  carr  be  done. 

In  answer  to  the  <|uestiori  -  What  pr'opijrtion  of 
teacher-H  are  over  thiity-fi\e  years  of  age  'I  the  estimate 
for  the  Middle  States,  twenty-seven  per  cent,  is  the 
highest  and  that  for  the  Western  States,  seventeen  per 
cent,  the  lowest.  "The  fact  that  financial  depression 
increases  the  average  age  of  teachers  as  well  as  the 
numl)er  of  male  teachers,  while  good  times  decrease 
both,  is  significant." 

jNlost  striking  ar-e  the  answers  to  the  questions 
touching  teachers'  tenure  of  position  and  security  from 
improper  influences,  such  as  the  cliurch,  politics,  per- 
sonal favor-,  whims  of  school  boar-ds.  We  give  a  few 
answers,  with  the  hope  that  if  any  of  the  gross  abuses 
described  exist  or  are  beginning  to  appear  nearer  home, 
a  healthy  public  sentiment  may  put  them  down.  In 
Texas,  one  teacher  reports  :  "  If  your  school  board  are 
Democratic,  the  teachers  are  Democratic  ;  if  Baptists, 
they  must  be  Baptists."  Teachers  are  said  to  be  "pliant, 
timid,  and  servile,"  and  political  "  pulls  "  are  potent. 
In  Washington,  a  city  superintendent  sa\'s  the  tenure 
of  position  is  ailected  Ijy  "  personal  friends  and  their  * 
influence,  and  by  the  lack  of  them.  '  "  We  must  ti-ade 
with  the  merchants,  Ijank  with  the  l)ankers,  take  treat- 
ment of  the  doctors,  consult  the  lawyers,  conni\-e  with 
the  politicians,  .and  even  go  to  school  elections arrd  wuik 
for  the  successful  candidate."    In  Minnesota  the  religious 
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"  pull  "  is  reported  more  potent  than  the  political.  In 
Ohio,  owinp;  to  constant  changes,  the  teacher  is  not 
"  recognized  as  a  factor  in  social  or  political  life."  In 
the  west  :  "  Unless  the  teacher  is  a  flatterer  and  keeps 
quiet  on  all  political  questions,  he  loses  his  position." 

iSuch  a  state  of  thini;s,  where  teachers,  both  hy 
ability  and  position,  should  l)e  leaders  of  thought  and 
moral  influence,  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

We  have  not  space  to  touch  on  the  matter  of  salaries, 
which  is  the  burden  of  another  question.  The  weight 
of  opinion  is  that  these  are  insufficient.  "  Poor  pay  is 
both  a  cause  and  a  lesult  of  lack  of  appreciation." 

Dr.  Hall  pays  this  tributi'  to  women  teachers  : 

At  present,  the  American  school  s\'stem,  as  a  whole, 
owes  its  high  ciualitj-  in  no  small  measure  to  the  noble 
chai'acter,  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  women  who  make 
teaching  not  only  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  in  addition 
thereto  a  mission  service  of  love  for  their  work  and  for 
children.  To  increase  this  love  is  to  increase  the  best 
part  of  their  services,  and  to  diminish  it  is  to  degrade 
it  to  mere  drudgery  and  routine.  As  the  culture  of 
women  graduallj'  i-ises,  it  becomes  moi'e  and  more  evi- 
dent how  unjust  have  been  the  discriminations  against 
them  in  this  tield,  where  in  higher  and  higher  grades  of 
school  work  their  services  are  becoming  no  less  valuable 
than  men's. 


Bird  and  other  Observations. 

In  our  last  number — February — we  gave  a  very  full 
list  of  the  migration  of  birds  at  Pictou  by  Mr.  Hickman, 
with  the  object  of  showing  teachers  and  scholars  "not 
only  how  to  record  their  observations,  but  when  to  ex- 
pect the  appearance  of  many  of  the  birds.  He  records 
when  the  bird  is  first  seen,  then  the  number  he  saw  at 
the  time,  then  when  they  are  next  seen.  Then  he 
notes  when  they  become  common  and  when  thev  are 
last  seen.  Finally  he  notes  whether  the  birds  are  rare 
or  common,  whether  they  breed  in  the  locality  or  not, 
and  whether  they  are  migrants  north  or  south.  These 
are  the  points  which  are  scheduled  for  observers  by  the 
committee  of  the  American  Ornithological  Union  and 
which  are  reported  by  njany  observers  throughout 
America  every  year  to  the  Bureau  at  Washingtcm. 
We  can  not  expect  bird  students  without  some  experi- 
ence to  attempt  to  do  I)etter  for  any  station  in  these 
provinces.  But  a  little  attention  to  the  jiassing  birds 
from  year  to  year  would  soon  make  an  indi\iilua]  an 
ornithologist  of  some  value. 

No  persons  can  have  better  ojipoiluiiities  for  making 
such  observations  in  their  respective  localities  than  the 
scholars  who  have  to  walk  one  or  two  miles  to  school 
every  miMiiing  and  back  again  every  evening.  It  will 
be  iM  additional  work  to  them,  for  if    they  are   started' 


in  the  work  of  observing  it  will  make  the  long  road 
shorter  for  them,  will  change  monotony  into  interest, 
and  perhaps  do  much  to  reconcile  them  to  continuing 
their  attendance  at  school.  There  is  no  saying  what 
else  it  may  not  do  for  them.  And  when  there  are  no 
l)irds  to  be  seen,  there  are  the  numerous  forms  of  plants 
from  the  flowering  ones  down  through  the  fungi,  lichens, 
mosses  and  the  like,  which  they  should  bring  in  triumph 
to  the  school-room  to  examine  and  label  with  popular 
home-made  names. 

Giving  the  proper  scientific  name  to  all  the.se  things 
is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  importance  even  if  teachers 
could  be  expected  to  give  them.  It  is  the  observation 
and  the  examination  of  them  that  is  of  value,  and  the 
habit  of  keeping  the  eyes  always  open  to  see  something 
in  our  surroundings  which,  although  possibly  pictured 
on  their  retinas,  the  multitude  never  see.  No  true 
teacher  need  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  to  the  scholar 
that  she  cannot  classify  or  name  and  detail  the  natural 
history  of  everything  the  prying  eyes  of  the  boys  and 
girls  can  see  in  a  mile  or  two  of  picturesc(ue  country. 
If  the  objects  are  only  intelligently  examined,  the  home 
made  names  may  have  some  points  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  them  which  the  scientific  names  would 
not  have,  and  a  school  collection  of  such  a  kind  would 
perhaps  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  to  a 
visiting  botanist  than  a  scientifically  named  collection. 
Teachers,  no  matter  whether  they  are  graduates  of  the 
university  or  not,  should  always  take  the  ground  with 
their  pupils,  that  they  are  only  studying  these  things 
themselves  with  the  pupils.  Such  an  avowal,  while  it 
prevents  the  teacher  from  being  embarrassed  in  not 
being  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  put  by  the  pupils, 
is  also  likely  to  stimulate  the  pupils  more,  for  they  are 
always  interested  in  finding  as  many  astonishing  things 
as  possible,  and  enjoy  the  fun  of  trying  to  excel  each 
other  in  their  finds. 

Such  is  the  advice  of  some  of  the  ablest  scientific 
teachers  in  these  provinces,  who  boast  of  having  their 
pupils  excel  themselves  in  a  few  months  in  several 
specialities  into  which,  after  the  initiatory  step.s,  the 
pupils  take  a  deep  and  abiding  interest. 


Messrs.  J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St.  John,  publishers  of 
Brittain's  "  Nature  Lessons,"  a  review  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Review  for  February,  have  received  a  note  from 
Sir  Wm.  Dawson,  in  which  occurs  the  following  :  "  I 
like  the  book  very  much,  and  think  it  well  fitted  to 
cultivate  the  observing  and  comparing  ])owcrs  of  child- 
ren, and  excellent  in  tone  and  manner.  1  hope  it  will 
be  inserted  on  our  list  of  text-books  recommended  to 
teachers."  Endorsement  from  such  eminent  authority 
must  be  gratifying  to  botli  author  and  publisher. 
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The    Chiet    Siiporintciuleiit's    Keport    for    New 
Bruuswick. 

A  very  satisfiiotory  showing  has  been  mink'  by  the 
New  Brunswick  schools  for  tlie  yoiir,  and  a  marked 
advance  lias  been  made  in  nearly  every  direction 
except  tliat  uf  the  remuneration  of  teachers. 

The  superintendent  says  that  tlie  year  "  has  been  one 
of  marked  expansion  and  activity  in  educational  work." 


The  superintendent  returns  to  the  subject  of  iii,L,'h 
and  superior  schools,  pointing  out  the  weaknesses  that 
exist,  and  recommending  the  establishment  of  ten  high 
schools  throughout  the  province.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  his  arguments  are  sound  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint.  Whatever  may  be  said  regarding 
the  grammar  schools,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  superior  schools.  They  are  conveniently  situated 
and  traditionally  necessary  to  the  pupil  in  the  rural 
district,  who  either  cannot  afford  or  does  not  care  to 
go  further  from  home.  The  additional  lequirements 
for  license  render  these  schools  more  necessary  than 
ever,  as  the  course  of  instruction  provided  for  ungraded 
schools  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for  II  class 
except  an  assistant  be  employed.  This  is  not  likely  to 
be  done  on  account  of  a  few  advanced  pupils,  and  the 
superior  school  is  the  natural  resort,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  will  be  utilized  more  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
chief  will  be  able  to  establish  the  high  schools  without 
curtailing  any  of  the  privileges    of  the  superior  schools. 

In  view  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  exam- 
inations for  admission  to  the  high  schools,  it  is  suggested 
that  uniform  examinations  be  held  under  control  of  the 
department  at  thesame  time  asthenormalschool  entrance 
and  high  school  leaving  examinations.  In  case  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan,  the  latter  examinations  would  be 
omitted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  plan 
would  remove  a  great  grievance  to  the  teachers  and 
an  obstacle  to  the  work  of  many  of  the  schools.  Some  of 
the  arguments  that  might  be  urged  against  it,  would  be 
the  imposition  of  fees,  and  the  expen.se  attendaiit  upon 
a  short  journey  from  home.  Another  argument  is 
that  the  requirements  for  advance  varj'  in  the  city  and 
village  school ;  and  while  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
for  the  town  to  provide  for  pupils  who  fail  to  pass,  it  is 
a  very  serious  matter  at  times  for  the  village.  It  is 
here  that  expediency  comes  in,  which,  while  bad 
for  the  internal  work  of  the  schools,  is  equall}-  embar- 
rassing for  school  officers,  if  not  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  moderately.  However,  there  is  much  in 
the  step  proposed  to  commend  it  to  the  favonvlile  con- 


sideration of  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  the  col- 
umns of  the  Ukvikw  are  open  to  discuss  it. 


All  will  agree  wirli  tli<' superintendent  in  his  suggest- 
ion of  e(|ualizing  the  burdens  of  taxation.  According 
to  the  present  assessment  law,  the  taxes  of  the  rich  who 
are  able  to  reside  in  the  nearest  town  or  village,  are 
often  paid  th(>re  where  it  is  needed  the  least.  An 
increase  of  the  county  fund  would  meet  the  case  exactly. 
In  fact,  if  tli(>  schools  were  entirely  supp<irte<l  from 
that  source,  it  would  be  much  fairer  than  at  present. 
It  is  al.so  to  lie  desii'ed,  that  no  obstacle  will  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  rec|uiriiig  school  districts  to  employ 
teacheis  in  accordance  with  their  assessment  value. 


The  Review  has  more  than  once  jjointed  out  the 
anomaly  of  two  matriculations  examination  varying  in 
make  u]!,  and  whether  true  or  not,  believed  by  many 
to  vary  in  difficulty.  What  is  still  more  peculiar  :  the 
count}'  scholarships  —  the  chief  prizes  of  the  competition 
— are  only  awarded  at  one  of  the  examinations.  No 
good  reason  has  ever  been  given  for  this  state  of  afl'airs  ; 
but  the  superintendent  advances  .several  very  cogent  ones 
against  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to 
convince  the  senate  of  the  university.  If  two  examina- 
tions continue  to  prevail,  few  will  take  any  interest 
in  the  matter  longer. 


TALIiS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


The  preliminary  examinations  of  teachers  for  entrance 
to  normal  school  in  New  Brunswick  will  take  place  as 
usual  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July  next,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  regarding  the  same. 
The  applications  are  to  be  all  in  by  May  24th.  See 
that  they  are  in  on  or  before  that  date,  but  do  not  send 
them  as  early  as  March  or  April.  They  nearly  all  con- 
tain money,  and  are  rather  a  nuisance  to  have  lying 
around  so  long.  Before  writing  the  inspector  for  infor- 
mation, consult  your  school  manual.  You  will  find  all 
necessary  information  there.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  same  stations  will  be  used  this  year  as  in  other 
years.  In  any  case  it  will  be  time  enough  to  enquire 
about  that  when  you  reach  the  place.  Certificates  of 
age  and  moral  character  are  not  to  be  sent  to  the  in- 
.spector.  They  are  not  required  until  the  candidate 
reaches  the  normal  school.  If  you  do  not  receive  a 
reasonably  prompt  reply  to  your  application,  enquire  at 
once  if  it  has  been  received.  If  you  enclose  money, 
mention  the  fact.  If  you  do  not  enclose  money,  be 
sure  that  you  draw  your  pen  through  "enclosed  $1.00." 
If  you  are  applying  for  the  same  class  as  that  for  which 
you  tried  last  year,  and  you  failed  to  obtain  any  cfass 
at  that  time,  no  fee  is  required. 
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Now,  a  word  as  to  the  candidates.     They  must  bear 

in  niiiid  that  the  ivi|uii-i-iii('iits  have  increased  very 
greatly,  and,  more  than  tiiat,  that  the  examiners  are 
doing  tlieir  best,  evidently,  to  make  as  ditHcult  papers 
as  possible  within  the  bounds  prescribed.  The  same 
qualifications  are  required  alike  from  males  and  females. 
The  requirements  of  Standard  V  ungraded  schools  will 
no  longer  prepare  for  IT  class,  and  unless  the  teacher 
does  the  work  after  hours,  it  will  be  necessary  for  most 
candidates  to  seek  the  nearest  superior  or  high  school. 
The  average  girl  is  much  better  fitted  for  the  work  of 
teaching  at  eighteen  than  at  sixteen.  If  the  teacher 
gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  result  is  doubtful,  wait 
another  j'ear.  She  knows  better  than  anyone  el.se. 
Do  not  be  content  with  anything  lielow  second  class, 
and  do  not  go  forward  as  an  experiment,  thinking  j'ou 
will  try  it  again  if  you  fail  this  time.  If  you  fail  it 
will  be  a  reflection  upon  yourself,  your  teacher  and  your 
county.      Be  advised  by  youi-  teacher. 

In(iuiry  is  often  made  as  to  whether  the  final  exam- 
ination for  license  can  be  undergone  before  the  prelim- 
inary. Not  since  the  first  year.  Tiie  preliminary 
examination  must  now  be  passed  first. 


It  is  very  desirable  that  the  candidates  should  be 
familiarized  with  the  mechanical  ditKculties  of  examina- 
tion papers.  With  this  end  in  view,  if  no  other,  fre(iuent 
written  examinations  should  be  given,  and  special  stress 
laid  upon  margining,  paragraphing,  numbering  of  ques- 
tions, folding,  etc.,  etc.  Allow  a  certain  time  for  the 
papers  in  order  that  your  pupils  may  get  an  idea  of  its 
flight  during  an  examination.     Insist  upon   neatness. 


If  at  all  possible  obtain  a  copy  of  the  school  report. 
There  is  much  information  contained  in  it  that  all 
teachers  should  read.  If  you  apply  to  any  of  the  local 
members  for  your  county  Ijefore  the  house  closes,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  lie  sent  you. 


If  you  have  not  enougl)  black-board  surface,  ask  the 
trustees  for  more.  If  they  do  not  respond,  direct  the 
attention  of  the  in.spector  to  it.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  knotty,  shaky,  rough  hoards,  nor  with  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  blackened.  Have  clear  pine  or  slates  not 
more  than  two  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor. 


We  cannot  make  bargains  for  blisses, 
Nor  catch  them  like  fishes  in  nets  ; 

And  sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses 
Helps  more  than  the  thing  which  it  gets. 

— tSehcied. 


Gleanings  from  the  N.    B.  School  Report. 

The  report  of  the  N.  B.  schools  has  been  received. 
The  statistics  given  are  \ei-y  complete,  and  the  com- 
parisons made  are  very  exhaustive  and  instructive. 

A  comparison  of  the  term  ending  June,  18U0,  with 
that  ending  June,  189.5,  shows  the  expansion  of  school 
work  for  the  last  five  years  : 


No.  of  schools 

No.  of  teachers, . .  

No.  of  pupils 

Proportion  of  population  at  school, 
No.  of  pupils  under  5  years  of  age, 

No.  of  pupils  between  5  and  15 

No.  of  pupils  over  15  years,         — 

No.  of  boys,         

No.  of  girls,  


1890.  1895.  Increase 

1,617          1,995  178 

1.617         1,790  173 

58,570  63.518  3,948 
1  in  5-.19    1  in  5  13 

aui            201  dec.  30 

54,273  57,794  3,522 

4,007    4  603  456 

31  053  .32,659  1,606 

27,517  29,859  2,343 


-Average  number  of  pupils  liaily   present 

during  ti}ue  schools  were  in  session, ....  32,542  38,447  5,205 
Average  number  daily  present  for  the  full 

term,              29,864       36.025  6,161 

Percentage  daily  present  during  time 

school  was  in  session,            55.54         61.49  5.65 

Percentage  daily  present  during  full  term,           50.96         57.62  6.66 
These  comparisons  show  that  in  five  yeare  the  number  has 

increased,            ... 11.7  per  cent. 

The  number  of  teachers 10.7  "       " 

The'nuniber  of  pupils,            6.7  "       " 

The  average  attendance  during  full  term 6.66  "       '* 

The  percentage  of  the  whole  population  of  the  pro- 
vince enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  21.-1  and  the 
average  attendance  is  60.49  of  the  incorporated 
towns.  Milltown,  Charlotte  County,  leads  with  an 
average  of  8.5.99  for  the  first  term  and  90.37  for  the 
second  term.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  pursuing  nearly  all  the  studies  of  the  full 
course.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  under  local  license,  and  a 
very  gratifying  increase  of  licensed  teachers  of  the 
higher  classes.  There  have  been  issued  only  about 
thirty  local  licenses — nearly  all  in  French  districts. 
The  number  of  third-class  teachers  has  relatively  de- 
creased. Over  65  per  cent,  of  the  schools  were  not 
closed  for  a  single  day  of  the  term  ended  December,  1 894. 

There  is  not  so  satisfactory  a  showing  made  in  the 
matter  of  teachers'  salaries — there  having  been  a  small 
decrease  all  along  the  line. 

The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  for  the  gram- 
mar, superior  and  common  schools  (not  including  dis- 
trict assessments  for  school  buildings,  apparatus,  fuel, 
etc.,)  is  approximately  as  follows  : 

Provincial  Grants $156,34165 

School-house  grants. 
County  Fund, 


District  Assessment  (approximate). 


975  00 
92,140  23 
187,160  75 


Total,         S4.iO,G17  63 

If  to  the  above  amount  tliere  should  be  added  the 
district  assessments  for  school  buildings,  furniture,  ap- 
paratus, libraries,  fuel,  and  other  incidentals,  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  education   of  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
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nuitc  cliiklivil  i>f  tho  pro\  iiioi-,  tlu>  maintriiaiire  of  tlic 
normal  school  and  tlic  university,  and  the  cost  of  in- 
spection, supervision,  and  the  general  administration 
of  the  school  laws,  the  total  expenditure  would  lie 
found  to  exceed  half  a  million  dollars  annually;  a  large 
sum  in  the  aggregate,  but  involving  an  average  cost  of 
less  than  eight  dollars  annually  for  each  piijiil  rccci\  ing 
instruction. 

The  superintendent  again  recoinuu'nds  that  no  un- 
grjided  school  be  classed  as  superior  after  the  first  term 
of  1S97. 

The  chief  superinti'ndent  argues  that  the  work  now 
done  liv  the  forty-nine  superior  and  tliirteen  grauunar 
schools,  would  be  nnich  more  efficiently  performed  by 
about  ten  well  equipped  high  schools  established  at 
convenient  centres  throughout  the  province. 

He  also  recommends  that  an  entrance  examination 
be  held  for  admission  to  the  high  schools,  as  that  test  is 
now-  very  superficial,  dejiending  more  upon  expediency 
than  merit.  He  would  have  these  examinations  take 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  normal  school  entiance 
and  the  matriculation  examinations.  The  high  school 
leaving  examinations  would  in  such  case  be  abolished. 
The  total  number  admitted  to  the  normal  school  was 
272,  a  decrease  of  forty -three  on  the  previous  year. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  chief  superintendent  that  in- 
struction in  purely  professional  work  in  the  normal 
school,  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  principal. 
be  shared  by  the  other  instructors  who  are  now  mostly 
engaged  in  scholastic  preparation. 

He  also  expresses  the  hope,  that  in  future  there  will 
be  but  one  matriculation  examination  for  the  university, 
and  that  the  county  scholarships  be  awarded  as  the 
results  of  this  examination. 

There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  school 
libraries,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  new  catalogue. 
The  inequality  of  the  burden  of  taxation  born  by 
rich  and  poor  districts  is  shown  ;  and  the  superintend- 
ent suggests  the  idea  of  increasing  the  county  fund 
from  30  cents  to  50  cents  per  head. 

He  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
wealthy  districts  evade  full  support  of  schools,  and 
recommends  that  the  head  teacher  of  a  school  in  a 
district  having  a  taxable  valuation  above  §40,000.00 
should  hold  a  first-class  license,  and  the  head  teacher  of 
a  school  in  a  district  having  a  valuation  of  over  $1,-500.00 
should  hold  a  license  not  below  that  of  second-class. 

Teachers'  institutes  w-ere  held  in  all  the  counties 
except  Restigouche  and  Madawaska.  The  aggregate 
attendance  was  861. 

In  the  appendices  w-ill  be  found  interesting  and 
instructive  reports  from  the  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  New  Brunswick,  the  jirincipal  of  the  noimal  school, 
the  inspectors,  the  boai-ds  of  trustees  of  cities  and 
incorporated  towns,  the  principal  of  the  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  principal 
of  the  Halifax  school  for  the  blind. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  some  of  tliese  in  a  later  issue. 


N.   S.   Iiisj)ectors'    Kcports. 

We  give  below  a  few  choice  extracts  ficuii  (he  reports 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  school  inspectors.  The}'  are  worthy 
of  careful  perusal  and  study. 

TliiNi'lPAL  Cm. KIN  of  the  Norm.-d  School  itili-r  alia. 
rept)i'ts  : 

Out  of  our  one  huiitli-eil  and  siivolity-soven  stlnU'iits,  one  hundred  an, I 
seventy  one  received  diplomas  <if  the  various  ranlvs— seventy  one  of  Hrst 
rank,  sixt.y  of  second  ranlc,  and  forty  of  third  ranlc. 

The  tests  that  allows  so    large   a  pei-centage   to   pass 

caiHiot   lie  very  strict.      Unless  some  careful  process  of 

selection  takes  place  before   students  enter  the   school, 

it  will  be  necessary,  if  public  confidence  is  to  be  retained, 

that    more    discrimination    be    exercised    in     granting 

diplomas. 

*  *  *  We  have  aecordingly  placed  these  students  in  the 
second  rank,  with  the  recommendation  that  after  one  year's  successful 
practice  in  teaching,  duly  certified  to  by  an  inspector,  they  shall  be 
granted  dipl'-mas  of  first  rank.  It  may  ir.deed  be  worth  considering 
whelhw  in  all  cases  successful  experience  for  a  short  period  under  a 
lower  class  of  1  cense  ought  not  to  be  an  essential  condition  for  a  higher 
class. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  suggestion.  Wc  have 
already  recommended  it  in  these  pages,  and  hope  to  see 
the  province  far  enough  advanced  educationally,  to 
make  it  prudent  to  have  it  adopted. 

Principal  Calkin  refers  to  the  weakness  of  candidates 
entering  the  normal  school  in  certain  subjects — such  as 
vocal  music,  drawing,  physical  geography,  English 
grammar,  composition,  chemistry,  physics.  The  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  candidates  in  most  cases  seems  to  be 
confined  to  text-books  with  no  acquaintance  with  labor- 
atory method. 

We  would  also  commend  to  our  educational  authori- 
ties the  two  excellent  suggestions  made  below.  The 
reason  given  for  their  adoption  are  so  clear  and  con- 
vincing,  that  nothing  needs  to  be  said  in  their  support. 

1.  I  suggest  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  as  regards  the  mini- 
mum pass  marks  be  rai-^ed  in  certain  importarit  subjects  in  which, 
at  least  in  the  teacher,  "li  tie  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  Under 
present  arrangements,  a  pt  rson  having  an  aggregate  of  400  in  all 
subjects,  and  not  falling  below  twenty  five  in  any  subject,  is  entitled  to 
the  scholarship  certificate  demanded  for  a  first  c'ass  license  But  a 
person  whose  knowledge  of  English  gt  animar,  or  indeed  of  almost  any 
other  subject  in  the  syllabus,  is  adequately  represented  by  such  a  mark, 
can  scarcely  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  school. 

*l.  I  suggest  that  some  of  our  high  schools  restrain  their  ambition  in 
the  matterof  taking  up  the  work  of  Grade  XII.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
be  vastly  wiser  to  expend  their  surplus  energy  in  the  way  of  securing 
greater  thorouehness  in  the  \\  ork  of  the  other  three  grades.  Could  they 
not,  with  much  greater  advantage  to  their  siudents,  do  son.e  laboratory 
work  in  Ijotany,  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  give  more  attention  to 
physical  geograpiiy.  English  subjects,  drawing,  and  music  ? 

Prof.  Smith,  (School  of  Agriculture)  after  de.scribing 

the  biological  work  of  the  first  class  goes  on  to  say  : 

In  chemistiy  they  should  have  had  a  good  general  knowie.lge  upon 
entering  the  school,  but  uuforturately  only  a  few  had  ever  performed 
any  experiments,  and  these  not  many,  while  the  larger  portion  of  the 
class  had  never  seen  any  number  of  experiments  performed.  I  can 
scarcely  witlihold  comment  upon  the  worse  than  useless  character  of 
such  methods  of  teaching  chemistry,  or  any  science,  for  that  matter,  as 
it  is  actually  an  injury  to  the  student. 
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He  makes  tlie  following  suggestions  : 

(a)  Tbat  the  first  class  receive  a  course  of  instruction  in  horticul- 
ture, and  dairyine.  It  should  be  made  of  such  a  character  that  it 
would  interest  and  instniot  them,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  their 
mental  powers  by  accurate  observation  and  reasoning. 

(?<i  That  instead  of  studying  biology  as  in  the  pa.st.  the  class  should 
take  up  only  a  few  of  the  most  common  plants  and  animals,  and  make  a 
thorough  study  of  these. 

(c)  That  a  regular  summer  course  for  teachers  be  given  at  the  school 
ot  agriculture.  •  *  •  I  should  propose  that  such  a  course 
should  begin  on  the  Tuesday  followiuf;  the  provincial  examinations,  ami 
continue  for  a  term  of  four  weeks. 

Inspector  M.\cIxTOsn  (District  No.  2) : 

Every  year  shows  advancement  in  the  class  of  school  buildings, 
grounds  and  surroundings.  New  school  houses  are  being  built  every 
year,  old  ones  repaired  and  enlarged,  school  grounds  graded  and  fenced, 
trees  planted,  etc.  The  general  tendency  is  in  the  line  of  making  the 
school  room  and  its  surroundings  more  comfortable,  convenient  and 
home  like.  It  is  very  evident  that  while  good  buildings  and  proper 
apparatus  are  very  desirable  and  ini|)ortant  factors  in  successful  work, 
what  we  need  more  than  anything  else  is  good  teachers.  We  cannot 
have  good  schools  without  gord  teaeliers  If  we  could  retain  all  our 
good  teachers  and  ir crease  1  heir  number  every  year  by  the  additinnof 
ten  or  fifteen  good  ones,  we  would  soon  have  an  ideal  state  of  educational 
afTairs.  «  «  «  Except  in  a  limited  number  of  the  schools, 
writing  is  poorly  taught,  especially  to  beginners.  More  use  should  be 
made  of  the  blackboard  in  explaining  principles  and  teaching  the  forma- 
tion of  the  letters,  and  the  spacing  and  connecting  of  them.  The  pen- 
manship of  many  high  school  pupils  is  poor,  in  some  cases  almost 
illegible,  and  no  doubt  assists  in  making  failures  at  the  provincial 
examination. 

One  himdred  and  fifteen  sections  voted  on  the  compulsory  attendance 
act  with  the  result  that  sixty  adopted  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  next 
year  the  act  will  be  generally  adopted  throughout  the  district. 

Inspector  Munro  (District  No.  3),  saj's  that  music 
and  calisthenics  are  receiving  much  attention  in  this 
district,  and  teachers  are  using  great  efforts  in  preparing 
themselves  to  teach  these  subjects  successfully.  In- 
spector Munro,  influenced  hy  the  good  results  obtained 
from  vertical  writing,  now  advocates  that  it  be  made 
compulsory  in  junior  grades. 

Drawing  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  new  sub,iect :  the  belief  is  that  it 
has  come  to  stay.  Consequently  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  school  with- 
out books.  Ttachers.  too.  are  be.  oming  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  as  one  can  see  in  the  improved  work  of  their  pupils.  In  some 
schools  the  drawing  may  be  characterized  iis  beautiful.  In  view  of 
artistically  executed  work  of  this  kind,  every  reasonable  person  will 
concede  that  the  school  of  to-day  is  conferring  a  special  boon,  and  that 
to  know  how  to  draw  will  ere  long  be  a  valuable  element  in  the 
average  pupil's  equipment.  *  *  »  In  Yarmouth  town  schools 
we  have  some  teachers  that,  in  my  opinion,  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
province.  They  have  knowledge,  experience,  skill  ;  they  are  faithful 
workers,  judicious  in  discipline,  and  feel  that  the  formation  of  character 
Is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  The  work  of  their  pupils  is  tested 
by  competent  principals,  and  it  always  gives  satisfaction.  A  brief  visit 
to  these  schools  is  profitable  What  a  great  benefit,  then,  young  people 
looking  to  teaching  would  receive  if,  as  a  condition  of  getting  a  license, 
they  had  to  pass  two  or  three  months  in  these  schools,  not  a.s  lookers  on, 
but  doing  the  work  themselves  under  the  direction  of  ibe  teachei-s. 
With  this  training  they  would  enter  their  own  schools,  grounded  in  the  fact 
that  to  drill  is  the  main  business  of  tlie  teacher— not  merely  to  bear  le.s- 
.wns.  There  are  some  departments  in  Shelbume  town  school  to  which 
these  remarks  also  apply." 

Inspector  Morse  (District  No.  4) : 

Poor  teachers  are  to  be  found,  but  they  arc  not  so  numerous  as 
formerly.  Higher  scholastic  attainments  and  better  profes-sional  train- 
ing of  the  present  day  aie  producing  leeitimate  results.  The  number  of 
normal  trained  teachers  is  increasing,  and  the  influence  of  their  training 
is  to  1)0  seen  in  the  work  of  the  young  teachers  who  are  entering  the 
profession. 


The  Compulsoij-  Attendance  Act  was  adopted  in  89 
out  of  172  sections  : 

The  Health  Readers  arc  now  being  used  in  most  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict with  vei-j"  beneficial  results.  A  large  amount  of  useful  knowledge 
is  thus  being  im]iarted  in  a  more  systematic  mamier  than  was  possible 
to  be  given  by  inexperienced  teachers  without  the  aid  of  such  books." 

Inspector  Morse  recommends  that  for  the  French 
section  an  advanced  French  reader  and  a  French  gram- 
mar be  prescribed.  There  is  certainly  no  man  in  the 
province  whose  opinion  on  this  subject  is  entitled  to  so 
much  respect.  Yet  we  cannot  help  doubting  the  wis- 
dom of  the  recommendation.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  advantage  for  the  French  sections  to  have  teachers 
aVjle  to  speak  both  French  and  English,  but  there  should 
be  no  text-books  in  French  before  tlie  pupils  had 
reached  the  eightli  grade  and  the  high  school  course. 

Inspector  Roscoe  (District  No.  5)  : 

Coi/si/ienics  secures  the  strictest  attention  of  all  the  pupils,  exercises 
the  muscles  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  gives  an  agreeable  relaxation  from 
work,  and  so  enlivens  the  pupils  that  they  can  do  much  more  and  better 
work  after  engaging  in  this  exercise  than  they  otherwise  could  do. 
*  *  *  Any  time  spent  in  singing  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  increased  ability  it  gives  to  perform  other  duties.  It  is  under- 
stood that  but  a  short  period  is  to  be  devoted  each  day  to  calisthenics 
and  music,  and  this  at  a  time  when  relaxation  is  most  needed. 

Moral  and  Patriotic  Duties,  so  tar,  is  taught  principally  in  connection 
with  ether  lesions,  and  at  a  time  when  some  incident  suggests  a  lesson. 
Occasionally  a  set  lesson  is  given  on  such  topics  as  "  Truth,"  "  Honesty," 
"  Industry,"  "Our  Flag,"  "  Our  Great  Men,"  etc.  There  are  plenty  of 
topics  full  of  interest,  affording  as  much  real  education  as  can  be 
secured  in  any  other  way. 

Nature  Lessons,  when  thoroughly  and  properly  prepared  and  adapted 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  produce  most  beneficial  results  in  the  mastery 
of  other  subjects,  as  well  as  in  awakening  and  developing  the  power  of 
the  mind.  All  these  subjects  have  proved  failures  in  the  hands  of  some 
teachers,  because  the  main  aim  seemed  to  be  to  do  enough  to  have 
something  to  report  and  thus  have  their  schools  accepted.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  any  one  should  receive  license  to  teach  when  he  has 
never  demonstrated,  Ijy  actual  practice,  that  he  can  teach.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  have  defects,  which  will  prevent  them  from 
teaching  a  subject  essential  to  the  well-being  of  aU  schools,  should  not 
think  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  so  large  a  number  of  teachers  in  thisdis- 
tiict  have  made  a  success  of  these  so  called  new  subjects.  Many  of 
them  spent  their  Saturdays  and  hoUdays  in  going  to  places  at  some 
distance  to  be  taught  music,  so  that  they  could  teach  it  in  their  own 
schools.  In  this  way  they  have  been  benefitted  themselves  by  the  new 
order  of  things,  while  tliey  were  preparing  to  teach  others.  It  is  not 
now  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  quite  young  pupils  write  from  memory 
the  music  from  some  of  the  national  songs,  and  sing  them  both  by  note 
and  words.  We  have  made  commendable  progress  along  these  lines.  I 
may  add  that  tlie  schools  in  w  hich  most  has  been  done  in  the  subjects 
referred  to  have  made  the  best  progress  in  all  the  other  required 
subjects  •  *  *  If  for  any  one  day  more  than  another  %  sur- 
plus of  work  is  provided,  this  lUiy  is  "  Arbor  Day."  The  teacher  should 
prepare  for  it  befor.  hand,  and  make  his  lessous  on  plants,  etc.,  for  this 
day,  north  much  to  the  pupils,  and  the  work  done  on  the  grounds 
should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prove  a  constant  source  of  instruction  " 

Inspector  McIsaac  (District  No.  C): 

"  One  cannot  help  noticing  how  much  the  success  of  our  common 
schools  depends  upon  the  excellence  with  which  our  acaileinies  and  high 
schools,  in  which  our  teachers  are  usually  preiiared  for  their  scholarship 
examination,  do  their  work.  Indeed  the  more  the  academic  standard  of 
work  is  raised,  the  more  surely  will  our  teachers  in  the  lower  schools 
and  grades  possess  abihty  for  iheir  work.  And  this  is  true  not  merely 
in  the  matter  of  scholarships,  liut  with  regard  to  methods  of  teaching 
as  well.  The  teacher  very  nntnrally  endeavors  to  make  his  own  the 
method  pursued  in  the  schools  that  enabled  him  to  pass  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  pupil  to  that  of  a  teacher.  Of  course,  if  all  our  teachers  had 
the  benefit  of  a  normal  school  training,  this  dependence  of  the  common 
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schools  on  lilt"  high  schools  in  the  matter  of  professli^iial  skill  woulii  in 
a  Iftrjjt' nieiisiii-e  Ofase.  •  *  #  They  forRct  tlml  true  education 
only  aids  the  hcaltliy  gi-owth  of  the  mind  which  is  slow,  and  not  of  a 
natuiv  t^i  be  oxhibitett  in  a  startling  fashion.  The  full  value  of  the  in- 
corporation into  the  mind  of  prineijiles,  and  flu-  formation  of  tastes  and 
habits,  will  only  ajipear  after  the  unitiu'e  years  shall  lave  developed 
their  tendencies.  Indeed,  the  highest  anti  best  parts  of  education  are 
incapable  of  exhibition.  The  show  made  in  examinalion  days,  which 
often  proves  so  interesting  tu  the  children  and  visitors,  is  freiiuontly  but 
the  fiMst-work  t»f  e*lucation,  which  vanishes  with  the  occasion.  The  in- 
ferences drawn  by  parents  from  tlicse  occasions  encourage,  or  perhaps 
create  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  to  give  undue  promi- 
nence and  too  uuich  time  to  mere  mechanical  drill  and  memoritcr  work. 
The  text-book  is  still  far  too  dominant  ;  and  teachers  in  giving  direct 
information  do  not  always  contine  themselves  to  the  limits  which  should 
leave  an  inviting  Held  for  the  pupil's  own  investigations,  and  secure  his 
persoiuil  interest  in  pushing  inquiry  further.^' 


Educational  Proari-ess  in  Nova  Scotia. 


"  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  Public  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia"  for  the 
last  year,  lia.s  just  lieen  pul)lishe(l.  It  indicates  pro- 
gress all  along  the  line.  There  are  more  schools,  more 
pupils,  a  better  attendance,  more  teachers,  and  they  are 
better  trained.  The  number  of  normal  school  trained 
teachers  has  increased  23  per  cent.  Salaries  have 
advanced. 

If  the  population  of  the  province  is  increasing,  an 
increase  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  same  ratio  was 
to  be  expected  and  would  not  necessarily  indicate  any 
progress,  but  such  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
trained  teachers,  some,  increase  of  average  salaries,  the 
improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  and  general  equip- 
ment, are  causes  for  sincere  gratulation. 

For  the  last  two  or  thtee  years  the  superintendent 
has  laid  great  stress  upon  the  value  of  minute  accuracy 
in  compiling  statistics,  and  as  a  result  the  inspectors 
report  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  teachers' 
returns. 

Cumberland  leads  in  the  number  of  trained  teachers, 
but  Colchester  has  a  larger  percentage — over  .52  per 
cent.  In  Cape  Breton  Island  there  are  4-58  teacheis,  of 
whom  only  sixty-one  have  passed  through  the  normal 
school.  On  the  peninsula,  the  four  western  counties 
and  the  two  eastern  counties  have  546  teachers,  but 
being  further  from  the  normal  school  they  have  only 
seventy-six  of  its  graduates  teaching. 

Inspectors  Morse,  Roscoe,  and  Craig  have  had  large 
and  successful  teachers'  institutes.  In  Halifax  city  the 
same  objects  are  practically  attained  by  a  series  of 
classes  in  gymnastics,  tonic  sol-fa,  and  the  education 
cour.se  in  Dalhousie  college. 

School  libraries  and  scientific  collections  are  increas- 
ing, but  they  -are  still  miserably  invdequate.  Anti- 
gonish  and  Pictou  academies  have  the  largest  libraries, 
and  Pictou  the  only  science  collection  of  note.  Hants 
County  is  doing  fairly  well  in  this  respect. 


Small  .sections  are  found  lo  lie  a  very  great  evil, 
especially  in  Richmond  and  Inverness.  The  time  is 
probably  not  far  distant  when  the  township  systt^m,  so 
successful  in  the  I'uitcd  States,  must  be  adopted  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  jidojjtiiig  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act,  the 
districts  of  Inspectors  Morse,  Roscoe,  McNeil  and  Craig, 
are  very  much  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  j)rovinc(>. 

The  teachers  and  pu]iils  throughout  the  country  are 
taking  very  kindly  In  the  rc-creative  studies — music, 
gymnastics,  drawing,  etc.,  so  much  insisted  on  of  late. 
Like  seasoning  in  food,  the  importance  of  these 
subjects  is  greater  than  it  seems  to  lje.  They  take 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  time  though  they  include 
writing. 

Of  those  who  attend  the  public  schools,  one  pupil  in 
nineteen  is  doing  high  school  work  The  academies 
aggregate  1,492  students,  and  the  other  high  schools 
twice  as  many.  There  has  been  extraordinary  activity 
in  high  school  work  owing  to  the  recent  .system  of 
examinations.  There  were  2,399  who  applied  for 
grades.  Of  these,  684  received  the  grades  for  which  they 
applied.  Some  of  the  inspectors  complain  that  the 
pupils  are  passed  on  to  the  higher  grades  unprepared, 
and  at  too  young  an  age.  On  this  point,  the  superin- 
tendent says  : 

This  year  candidates  went  up  to  examination  as  young  as  the  age  of 
twelve  years;  and  an  aggregate  of  over  1000  was  successfully  made  on  A 
(classical)  by  a  candidate  of  sixteen  years  and  four  months.  It  should  be 
expected  that  the  proportion  of  successful  candidates  admitted  only 
after  the  mature  age  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  should  be  very 
much  greater  than  when  there  is  no  such  limitation.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  advantages  in  favor  of  the  general  usefulness  of  our  present 
system.  The  increasing  nunber  coming  up  each  year  proves  its  popular- 
ity. The  only  danger  is,  that  teachers  may  in  some  cases  advance 
pupils  too  rapidly.  But  with  experienced  teachers  of  good  judgment 
there  will  be  no  ill-advised  attempts  at    promotion.  *  *  * 

The  fact  that  the  results  of  the  examination  are  in  some  respects 
even  superior  to  those  of  the  previous  years,  although  the  conditions  in 
some  respects  were  more  severe,  is  a  very  creditable  testimony  to  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  body  of  our  teachers.  *  *  ♦  * 

Where  schools  have  been  under  the  cliarge  of  experienced  and 
effective  teachers  whose  pupils  had  had  a  thorough  grounding  in  all  the 
common  school  subjects,  the  candidates  were  as  generally  successful  as 
could  be  desired.  Such  schools  are  found  in  various  counties  of  the 
province,  and  are  indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact  that  neither  the 
course  of  study  nor  the  standard  of  the  examiners,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
too  advanced  for  om*  prtsent  conditions. 

In  his  comments  on  the  reports  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture, the  superintendent  has  the  following  very  ap- 
propriate remarks  : 

With  intensive  work  on  a  few  types  there  must  be  combined  the 
comprehensive  co-ordination  of  observations  on  all  the  natural  elements 
lying  openly  at  the  base  of  industrial  and  social  life.  The  teacher,  as  a 
botanist,  should  not  only  know  some  methods  of  investigating  the  hid" 
den  structure  and  marvellous  genesis  of  typical  forms  of  vegetable  life, 
butshould  also  have  an  outline  knowledge  of  the  classification,  functions 
and  industrial  uses  of  the  flora  indigenous  to  the  rural  school  section. 
*  *  *  With  advancing  salaries  for  our  teachers,  we  may  soon, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  insist  on  a  more  extended  course  in  which  the  pros- 
pective teacher  may  acquire  a  fuller  and  more  practical  training  for  the 
development  of  such  classes  of  citizens  as  the  country  stands  in  need  of. 
Such  a  teacher  can  conduct  his  lessons  on  nature  in  the  rural  school  so 
as  to  lay  the  scientitic  foundation  of  domestic  economy  of  agriculture, 
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o(  horticulture,  of  mining,  of  nsliing,  of  mechanic*,  and  the  like.  •  * 
The  elements  of  all  industrial  science  are  the  same.  It  is  but  the  accur- 
ate observation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  forces  of  nature  work,  and 
the  classification  of  the  principles  observed  so  that  the  individual  can 
easily  remember  and  apply  the  knowledge  gained.  The  teacher  may 
change  his  nature  lessons  into  any  or  every  local  industry  in  which  his 
pupils  can  be  made  to  take  an  interest. 

When  education  is  becoming  universal,  as  it  is  with  us,  we  must  cease 
to  develop  it  solely  on  the  good  old  road  leading  directly  to  the  compara- 
tively few  olii-time  learned  professions,  or  else  we  will  inevitably  injure 
our  country.  In  addition  to  the  old  road  we  nuist  have  those  radiating 
to  the  wide  tieUls  of  all  possible  industries.  *  »  + 

Were  it  possible  to  have  the  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
consolidated,  there  would  be  much  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  ele- 
ments of  scienc?  common  to  them  both,  and  more  time  set  free  for  the 
treatment  of  special  subjects.  And  when  the  common  school  pupils 
receive  generally  the  proper  kind  of  object  lessons  from  teachers  who 
know  how  to  investigate  their  surroundings,  these  schools  can  commence 
their  work  at  a  more  advanced  stage. 


For  the  Review.]      NATURE    LESSONS. 
Clouds  — HI. 


For  wet^ks  the  clouds  had  lakcd  the  liills 
And  vexed  the  vales  with  raining, 

And  all  the  woods  were  sad  with  mist. 
And  all  the  hrooks  complaining. 

At  last,  a  sudden  night  storm  tore 

The  moiuitain  veils  asunder. 
And  swept  the  valley  clean  before 

The  hosoui  of  the  thunder. 

^A)uon<j  the  ///7/.S.— Whittier. 

Teach KR. — Clouds  and  fog,  j'ou  say,  is  simply  fine 
water  dust  floating  in  the  air.  But  is  there  any  differ- 
ence between  the  behavior  of  water  dust  and  other  dust  1 

School. — Yes.  Other  dust  is  Vjlown  up  in  clouds 
from  a  dusty  road,  and  then  the  dust  falls  again. 

T.  Uut  does  any  of  this  road  dust  remain  invisible 
in  the  air  and  then  all  at  once  become  visible,  like  the 
water  dust  in  this  room,  for  instance  ?  You  all  know- 
that  it  is  very  frosty  to-day,  and  we  have  not  had  the 
'room  ventilated  since  the  school  came  in.  But  all  the 
time  each  one  of  us  has  been  breathing,  and  from  your 
experiments  on  the  cool  glass  you  know  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  water  given  out  with  each  breath.  Where  is 
all  the  water  breathed  out  by  us  foi  the  last  hour  in 
this  warm  room  1 

S.  It  must  be  in  the  air  of  the  runiii,  although  we 
cannot  see  it. 

T.  Let  us  see.  Open  the  outside  door  suddenly 
and  quite  wide,  and  note  what  happens. 

S.     Oh  !  a  cloud  of  steam — fog — vapor. 

T.  A  cloud  of  water  dust.  But  where  did  it  come 
from  1     From  the  floor  ? 

S.  No.  It  came  right  out  of  the  clear  air,  wherever 
the  cold  air  mixed  with  or  touched  the  warm  air  with 
the  invi.sible  moisture  in  it. 

T.  Tliat  is  an  important  difTerence  between  vapor 
clouds    and    dust    clouds.      Dust  clouds    rise  from    the 


earth  and  fall  again.  i'.ut  vapor  clouds  may  grow  right 
out  of  the  invisible  air  and  may  again  dissolve  into  in- 
visible air. 

S.     Just  like  ghosts. 

T.  The  hotter  the  air  the  more  moisture  it  holds  in 
an  invisible  state.  When  we  boil  water  in  this  glass 
flask  the  steam  inside  is — 

S.      As  clear  as  air. 

T.  But  when  the  steam  comes  out  into  the  cooler 
air  of  this  warm  room  it  becomes  visible  as  a — 

H.      A  cloud  of  vapor. 

T.      Does  the  cloud  grow  bigger  or  smaller? 

S.  It  keeps  dissolving  away  into  the  air  as  fast  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  flask. 

T.      Do  clouds  dissolve  in  the  air  t 

8.  Yes.  We  were  watching  some  on  our  way  to 
school,  and  we  saw  several  become  smaller  and  smaller 
and  then  disappear  altogether. 

T.     Why  did  they  disappear  1 

S.  We  thought  that  the  air  was  dry  around  the 
clouds,  so  that  the  vapor  or  water  dust  was  absorbed 
and  became  invisible. 

T.      Did  you  ever  see  clouds  grow  ? 

S.      I  saw  one  growing  bigger. 

T.     How  will  you  explain  that  1 

8.  I  suppose  warm,  moist  air  was  being  cooled  so 
that  it  could  not  hold  so  much  water  in  it  in  an  invis- 
ible condition. 

T.  Under  which  of  these  two  conditions,  of  cloud 
fading  or  cloud  growing,  would  you  expect  rain  ? 

8.  When  the  clouds  grow.  Because  the  more  they 
arow   the   more   water   is   thrown   out  of  the  invisible 

o 

state  into  the  state  of  fine  water  dust.  And  these 
masses  of  dust  growing  would  likely  also  join  the  fine 
water  particles  with  each  other  and  become  heavy  di'ops, 
so  that  they  could  not  float  in  the  air,  but  would  have 
to  fall  down  as  mist,  or  as  rain. 

T.  Very  good.  I  will  give  you  now  a  simple  calcu- 
lation which  T  have  made  from  the  careful  experiments 
of  men  who  have  been  measuring  the  exact  amount  of 
moisture  which  the  air  can  hold  at  different  tempera- 
tures. This  room  is  about  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
five  feet  broad;  and  perhaps  twelve  feet  high.  How 
many  cubic  feet  of  air  will  the  room  hold  1 

8.      9,000  cubic  feet. 

T.  Weil,  it  is  said  that  when  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is 
just  at  the  freezing  point  that  it  will  hold  in  an  invis- 
ible state  a  little  over  two  grains  of  water  without 
appearing  as  fog  or  vapor.  That  is,  how  many  grains 
in  this  room-full  1 

S.  Over  18,000  grains.  7,000  grains,  one  pound. 
Over  two  and  a  half  jiounds  of  water.     Ten  pounds  of 
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water,  one  gallon.  Over  one  <iuiiit  of  wntiT  nuiy  1)0 
held  in  nn  invisible  state  in  tliis  i-ooin  wluii  it  is  just 
freezing. 

T.  Correct  enough.  Next  let  us  sn|iii(ise  the  room 
to  he  thirty  deyrees  in  temperature  from  thirty-two 
degrees  Fahrenheit  to  sixty-two  degrees  that  is  nearly 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room  when  sehool  is 
in.  At  tliis  temperature  it  will  hold  two  i|uarts  of 
water.  Tf  I  hoiled  this  tlask  of  water  so  as  to  fill  the 
air  of  tills  room  at  si.xty-two  degrees  with  as  much 
moisture  i\s  it  would  hold  without  producing  vapor,  how 
much  vapor  or  water  dust  would  he  iciidered  visil)le  by 
allowing  the  room  to  be  suddenly  cooled  down  to  the 
freezing  point  ] 

S.      Half  of  the  water — one  quart. 

T.  Once  more.  Suppose  >ve  were  to  warm  the  i-oom 
up  another  thirty  degrees  in  temperature — to  ninety- 
two  degrees — how  warm  would  that  he  I 

S.  That  would  be  aliout  as  hot  as  the  hottest  day 
we  ever  have  in  summei. 

T.  Correct.  Well,  we  are  told  tliat  the  air  will 
then  hold  four  times  as  much  water  in  solution  as  at 
the  freezing   jioint.      Our  room  would  therefore  hold — 

S.      Four  quarts  without  being  visible. 

T.  And  if  we  should  then  suddenly  cool  down  the 
room  to  the  freezing  point,  how  much  water  would  be 
precipitated  as  cloud,  vapor,  or  mist  ? 

S.      Three  quarts.     I  guess  it  would  be  mist. 

T.      If  the  room  were  a  mile  high  and  miles  wide  ! 

S.  The  mist  drops  would  become  great  rain  drops, 
and  the  country  would  be  flooded. 

T.  Just  so.  We  would  have  a  tropical  rain  storm. 
You  can  now  tell  where  we  may  expect  the  heaviest 
rain  storms  and  when  ? 

S.  In  countries  where  '  the  air  is  very  warm  and 
where  it  may  have  an  opportunity  of  also  absorbing  as 
much  water  as  it  can  ;  or  in  cold  countries  if  warm 
moist  air  should  be  blown  towards  it  from  moist  waim 
regions  of  the  earth. 

T.  Very  good.  That  will  do  for  the  present.  I 
may  mention  that  the  vapor  of  water  -will  rise  into 
empty  space  as  well  as  into  the  air.  But  as  the  air  fills 
all  the  .space  of  which  we  were  talking,  we  have  been 
speaking  as  if  it  was  the  air  which  was  absorbing  the 
moisture.  We  shall  again  find  out  the  conditions 
which  must  make  some  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
subject  to  much  rain,  wliile  other  parts  may  be  rainless 
You  know  the  conditions  now.  See  if  you  can  pick 
out  the  various  geographical  regions  of  the  world  whei-e 
such  extremes  may  be  found.  Snow,  hail,  frost  and 
dew,  and  perhaps  even  the  frost  pictures  on  the  windows 
are  other  problems  I  can  now-  ask  you  to  begin  to  study 
so  as  to  explain.  The  person  who  sees  the  most  will  likely 
get  most  rapidly  to  the  correct  solutions  of  these  puzzles. 


A  Drop  of  \V:itor. 

The  water  which  is  now  in  Ihe  ocean  and  in  the 
river  has  been  man}'  times  in  the  sky.  The  history  of 
a  single  (h'op  taken  out  of  a  glass  of  water  is  really  a 
romantic  one.  No  traveller  has  ever  accomplished 
such  distances  in  his  life.  That  particle  may  have 
reflected  the  palm  trees  of  coral  islands,  and  has  caught 
the  sun's  ray  in  the  arch  that  spans  a  cloud  clearing 
away  from  the  valleys  of  Cumberland  or  (California.  It 
may  have  been  carri(>d  by  the  Gulf  Sticam  from  tlie 
shores  of  Florida  and  Cuba,  to  l)e  turned  into  a  crystal 
of  ice  beside  the  precipices  of  Spitzbergen.  It  may 
have  hovered  over  the  streets  of  London  and  have 
formed  a  part  of  murky  fog,  and  have  glistened  on  the 
young  grass  blade  of  April  in  li'isli  fields.  It  has  been 
lifted  up  to  heaven  and  sailed  in  great  wool-jiack  clouds 
across  the  sky,  forming  jiart  of  a  cloud-mountain  echo- 
ing with  thunder.  It  has  hung  in  a  fleecy  veil  many 
miles  above  the  earth  at  the  close  of  long  seasons  of 
still  weather.  It  has  descended  many  times  over  in 
showers  to  refresh  the  earth,  and  has  sparkled  and 
bubbled  in  mossy  fountains  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
And  it  has  returned  to  its  native  .skies,  having  accom- 
plished its  purpose  to  be  stored  once  again  with  electric- 
ity to  give  it  new  life-producing  (pialities  and  equip 
it  as  heaven's  messenger  to  earth  once  more.  —  Chas.  S. 
Whithiy  in  tlw  Museum. 


For  the  Rkview.1 

Why  Should  Not  Our  Queen's  Good  English  he 
Preserved  ? 


In  the  December  number  of  the  Educational  Review 
I  noticed  some  very  appropriate  remarks  by  our  friend 
H.  C.  C.  in  reference  to  pronunciation.  I,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  teachers,  would  ask  permission  to  follow  along 
the  same  line.  In  visiting  schools,  and  since  my  health 
failed,  in  taking  charge  of  small  scliools,  I  have  often 
been  pained  to  hear  the  pupils  repeatedlj'  mispronounce 
the  commonest  words,  such  as  icifh,  hrncafh,  etc.;  and 
when  they  come  to  [)arse,  call  the  nominative  case 
nomative,  etc.  Then  a  whip  is  a  wip,  when — wen,  while 
— wile,  whale — wale,  white — ivite,  which  —  ivitch,  ad 
infinitum  ;  and  when  I  have  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
the  answer  would  be  :  "  O,  I  have  not  time  for  such 
little  things."  I  answer:  "Would  a  builder  be  justified 
in  erecting  some  vast  superstructure  on  a  defective 
foundation  V  ( )ften  in  listening  to  preachers  graduated 
from  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  murdering  our 
good  Queen's  English,  or  Queen's  good  English,  as  the 
sounds  of  the  murdered  victims  have  jarred  painfully 
on  my  ear.s,  I  have  had  to  writhe  in  my  .seat  and  think; 
"  Were  I  back  there  again  I  would  suggest  to  some  of 
the  teachers  that  they  arrange  some  jilace  where  the 
moositians  might  play  a  foo  toons  on  their  noo  loots  to 
the  stoodents  of  the  institootion  on  Tuesday  evenings, 
and  neither  too  it  nor  chew  it."  "A  word  to  the  wise,' 
etc.  G.  J.  R. 
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For  tne  Review.] 

Principles  of  Grammar. 

There  aie  manj'  students  in  our  common  schools 
wlio  liave  no  intelligent  conception  of  grammar. 

To  many  the  science  is  hut  a  stumbling  block,  or  one 
of  the  unpleasant  studies  fortunately  not  required  for  a 
farmer  or  business  man.  ( )thers,  more  ambitious,  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  luxuiies  of  a  common  education, 
which,  like  the  luxuries  of  life,  every  one  is  not  fated 
to  enjoy ;  yet  they  are  willing  to  make  a  feeble  attempt, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 

Students  in  a  so-called  eujhth  grade  have  asketl  to  be 
excused  when  grammar  was  mentioned.  It  had  not 
been  pre,sented  in  its  simplest  form  during  their  earl}' 
training.  Its  sudden  introduction  had  been  attended 
with  no  ceremony,  other  than  the  presentation  of  a  text, 
which,  to  the  yourig,  unaided  stndent,  means  so  much 
mystery. 

The  definition  of  "  a  word,"  as  found  in  our  text, 
reminds  one  of  Spencer's(?)  definition  of  evolution  ; 
and,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  simplify  the 
former,  we  should  be  no  more  successful  than  a  seeker- 
after-.simplicity  was  with  the  latter.  Would  one  be 
liable  to  censure  for  the  disregard  of  such  definitions  ? 
The  attractiveness  of  any  subject  is  lost  when  it  is 
reduced  to  a  mechanical  recitation  of  long  sentences 
loaded  with  foreign  words. 

Now,  when  children  are  taught  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  encouraged  to  ask  so  many  (|uestions,  is  it 
well  to  present  the  correct  form  without  the  principle  1 

The  method  works  admirably  with  younger  children 
when  correcting  mistakes  in  their  ordinary  conversation ; 
but  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that  nianj' 
senior  grades  would  accept  it  with  the  question,  —  "yes  ! 
but  why  ? " 

This  year  it  was  necessar\'  for  us  to  begin  at  the  first 
principles  of  grammar  with  a  .seventh  grade.  We  took 
illustrations  with  every  new  step,  turning  to  the  rules 
at  the  back  of  the  book,  finding  paragraphs  bearing  on 
the  subject  in  diiFerent  jiarts  of  the  grammar,  and 
hunting  among  the  best  writers  for  correct  forms  to 
correspond  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  As  the 
writer  from  Yarmouth  suggested,  we  took  the  sentences, 
but  the  principles  always  attended  them.  The  greater 
part  of  the  research  must  come  on  the  teacher  until 
the  class  has  reached  a  ])oint  where  thej'  can  refer  to 
work  gone  over  to  further  confirm  the  substance  of  the 
les.son.  This  plan  seems  to  please  the  pupils.  They 
become  interested  in  helping  themselves,  and  jirolited 
by  having  the  same  principle  presented  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  object  was  to  show  the  class  the 
practical  benefits  of  grammar,  and  we  feel  fairlj'  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  J.  M.vf^LEOD. 

Jaouaiy  1st,  1896. 


Graham  Creig-liton. 

Inspectou  oi-  .Schools  for  Distkkt  No.  1. 
II.\i,iF.\x,  N.  S. 


Mr.  Creighton  was  born  at  West  River,  Pictou,  in 
the  year  1860.  After  a  few  terms  in  a  country  school 
he  took  a  short  course  in  the  Pictou  academy  and 
afterwards  at  the  normal  school,  Tiuio.  In  1886  he 
entered  Dalhousie  college  with  a  l)ursary,  and  gave 
promise  of  being  a  graduate  of  high  standing  ;  but 
after  two  or  three  years  his  health  failed  and  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies  for  a  time. 

He  taught  the  schools  in  Shubenacadie  and  Maitland 
with  so  much  success  that  when  the  principalship  of 
Morris  street  school,  Halifax,  became  vacant  in  18(S9 
he  had  no  ditticulty  in  obtaining  the  situation.  While 
teaching  here  he  studied  for  Grade  A,  and  took  it  quite 
easily.  Last  November  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
the  late  Inspector  Condon  in  District  No.  1. 

Having  early  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions  he 
developed  a  remarkable  degree  of  self-reliance,  shr<!wd 
busine.ss  capacity,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  things.  He  loses  no  time,  for  he  never  requires  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  seldom  makes  a  mis-step. 

His  friends  are  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  which  he  has  thrown  into  his  new  work,  and 
they  predict  for  him  a  successful  future  in  all  that  he 
undertakes. 


The  successful  educator  is  one  who  makes  each  indi- 
vidual pupil  believe  that  one  is  his  special  cliarge;  and 
yet  who  will  convince  the  pujiils  that  the}-  cannot  over- 
ride their  teacher. 
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Our  Scliool  Trustees. 


It  lakes  iiliout  0,800  nioii  to  mana.2;<-  l\\r  Imsiiicss 
affairs  of  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  towns  these 
men  are  called  school  commissioners,  twd  heinj;  uji- 
pointed  hy  government  anil  three  by  the  town  councils. 
In  every  country  section  there  are  three  trustees  elected 
by  the  people.  In  Halifax  city  there  are  twelve  com- 
nii.ssioners,  si.\  appointed  by  the  government  and  six 
by  the  city  council.     The  term  of  .service  is  three  years. 

Where  so  many  men 
have  to  be  selected  in 
so  small  a  province,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected 
that  tliey  can  all  be 
men  of  education,  or 
eminent  fitnes.s  for  their 
positions.  But  it  may 
he  truly  said  that  no 
man  puts  in  his  three 
years'  service  without 
•being  himself  greatly 
benehtted.  So  far  as 
they  go,  tlie  school  meet- 
ings are  as  much  an 
education  to  the  rate- 
payci-s  as  the  schools 
are  to  their  children. 
In  the  great  majority 
of  school  sections  the 
business  meetings  aio 
now  conducted  with  the 
utmost  decorum  and 
propiiety, where  twenty- 
five  years  ago  only  con- 
fusion reigned. 

As  teachers  in  Nova 
Scotia  are  hereafter  to 
meet  with  representa 
tive  laj'men  as  delegates 
to  the  Provincial  Edu- 
cational Association,  we 
would  like  to  introduce 


W.    J.    STEWART,    C:ia;rman  Halifax  School  Board. 


elerk.  Ten  years  latci'  he  became  a  partner.  lie  is 
now  sole  owner  of  tiiis  large  and  prosperous  establish- 
ment. When  i|uite  a  young  man,  a  delicate  eonstitution 
compelled  liiiii  to  take  an  interest  in  gvnmaslies.  By 
unremitting  attention  to  ]ihj'sical  exerei.se  for  a  number 
of  years  lie  succeeded  in  building  u])  a  line  j)hysi<|ue, 
utiieli  almost,  any  man  might  envy.  As  gymnastics 
proved  to  be  his  own  physical  salvation,  he  determined 
to  extend  its  benefits  to  others  by  teaching  classes  and 
fostering  outdooi-  games  and  sports.      In    this  way   he 

indirectly  hel]ied  the 
temperance  cause.  With 
the  help  of  Alderman 
Redden,  another  good 
specimen  of  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  physical 
training,  he  succeeded 
in  introducing  the 
Swedish  system  of  gym- 
nastics into  the  Halifax 
schools.  He  organized 
the  Maritime  Commer- 
cial Travellers'  Associa- 
tion, and  was  for  .some 
time  its  president.  He 
took  a  prominent  part 
in  military  training,  and 
holds  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  first  regiment  of 
Canadian  ai'tillery. 
Three  years  ago  he  was 
elected  to  the  city 
coancil  and  to  the  school 
board  of  which  he  is 
now  chairman.  As  a 
member  of  the  executive 
committee  for  the  last 
two  yeai's,  he  has  by 
his  clemency  and  firm- 
ness rendered  excellent 
service  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  act,  winning 


some  of  them  to  our  readeis  in  advance.  It  is  fitting  j  for  it  general  favor.  The  result  is  a  mucli  improved 
that  we  should  begin  with  the  chairman  of  the  Halifax 
school  board.  Alderman  Stewart  is  a  native  of  Halifax, 
—born  in  18-52.  He  was  educated  at  the  Halifax 
grammar  school.^where  the  formation  of  a  noble  charac- 
ter, honorable  deportment  and  thoroughness  were  con- 
sidered prime- characteristics  of  the  course.  After  some 
general  training  in  office  work,  Mr.  Stewart,  in  1873, 
entered  the  firm  of  M.  S.  Brown  ct  Co.,  jewellers,  as  a 


school  attendaiice.  In  politics  he  is  a  moderate  but 
firm  conservative  ;  in  religion  an  Episcopalian.  But  it 
can  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  is  incapable  of  allowing 
either  his  politics  or  his  sectarianism  to  bias  him  in  his 
public  duties  in  the  slightest  degree.  If  he  has  any 
hobby,  it  is  tax  i-efonn.  and  on  this  subject  he  has  read 
and  studied  much,  a!ul  may  be  said  to  lead  enlightened 
opinion  in  Halifax.      He  foiins  his  opinions  slowly,  l)ut 
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clearly,  and  only  as  the  result  of  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious logical  processes.  Though  warm-hearted,  he 
submits  his  judgment  to  reason,  and  when  he  sees  his 
way  clearly,  he  can  be  counted  on  to  follow  it  to  the 
end.  He  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Halifax 
teachers. 

Educational  Opinion. 


"An  education  cannot  he  deemed  complete  wiiieh 
takes  no  notice  of  the  modern  sciences.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  existing  keen  competition  of  talents  and 
widespread,  and  in  itself  noble  and  praiseworthy,  passion 
for  knowledge,  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  followers,  but 
leaders.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  tliey  should 
cultivate  every  refinement  of  learning  and  zealously 
train  their  minds  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth  and  the 
investigation,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  entire  domain  of 
natui'e." — Leo  XIII,  Encydical  to  the  hierarchy  of  the 
United  States. 


"  Far  from  seeing  in  science  an  enemy  of  faith,  Leo 
XIII  recognizes  in  it  an  invaluable  auxiliary.  Like 
the  great  Origen,  he  regards  it  as  'a  prelude  and  intiO" 
duction  to  Christianity.'" — Znhm,  in  the  Catholic 
University  Bulletin,  Janimry,  J 896. 


If  I  can  put  one  touch  of  sunset  into  the  life  of  any 
man  or  woman,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  worked  with 
God.  —  George  McDonald. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  build  up  a  school  vocabulary  for 
reading  until  the  child  can  read  the  first  half  of  a  given 
primer,  but  he  should  pause  in  the  vocabulary  race  for 
a  long  time  and  read  the  first  half  of  as  many  other 
primers  as  possible,  getting  maturity'  through  a  varietj' 
of  vocabularies  made  by  different  minds.  The  same 
holds  good   regarding  number   teaching,  writing,  etc. 

The  last  lialf  of  the  first  grade  work  should  be  spent 
in    gaining    accuracy,    correctness,    ease    and    grace. 

The  teacher  must  look  well  to  her  own  culture  and 
mental  improvement.  The  great  danger  of  the  primary 
teacher  is  that  she  spends  too  much  time  upon  the  details 
of  methods.  It  is  difficult  for  a  primary  teacher  to  find 
time  enough  to  prepare;  for  each  day's  lesson  under  the 
stress  of  modern  demamls  for  individual  growth  and 
development  of  mind,  character  and  culture. 

Much  of  our  work  in  the  school-room  can  be  better 
done  without  too  much  ready-made  illustration.  "The 
king  is,"  as  Carlisle  tells  us,  "the  man  who  can."  The 
ability  to  create  gives  to  us  a  sense  of  kingshi]i,  a  divine 
feeling,  a  right  which  we  should  not  waive.  And  in 
the  teacher's  ability  to  make  much  of  little,  to  contrive 
ingenious  metliods  of  illustration,  and  original  plans  for 


occupation  or  the  presentation  of  lessons,  we  realize  this 
power  which,  after  all,  marks  the  distinction  between 
the  real  teacher  and  the  imitator,  the  artist  and  the 
artisan.  The  will  has  much  to  do  with  the  making  of 
a  way.  Materials  for  our  woi'k  exist,  in  some  degree, 
for  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  them.  All  have  not  ecjual 
advantages,  but  some  material  for  good  lies  at  all  oar 
doors. 

Neither  season,  nor  situation,  nor  the  charaetei-  of 
the  district,  stand  in  the  way  of  bright,  prompt,  vigor- 
ous and  effective  work.  The  parable  of  the  talents  is 
repeated.  It  is  through  the  use  of  that  which  we  have 
that  added  power'  and  added  riches  become  ours. — 
American  Teacher. 


It  was  a  remark  of  Mr.  Emerson's  that  the  pupils  are 
supposed  to  be  taught  by  the  teacher,  but  in  reality 
they  are  taught  by  each  other.  That  is  really  a  great 
teacher  who  cau.ses  this  teaching  to  become  a  power  in 
his  school— who  recognizes  and  organizes  it.  If  a  hole 
in  a  rock  is  filled  with  broken  pieces  of  quartz  and  a 
stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  rush  in  for  several  day^', 
it  will  be  found  that  ihe  rough  fragments  have  become 
polished  spheres.  (It  is  in  this  way  that  marljles  are 
actually  made).  A  teacher  with  fifty  boys  before  him 
can  teach  them  but  little.  The  wise  teacher  .sets  them 
to  teaching  themselves.  This  is  the  high  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  answers  given  l)y  i)upils  to  the  teaclii!r's 
questions  are  often  moi'e  instructive  than  the  studied 
statements  of  the  teacher. — N.   Y.  School  Journal. 


Literature  ami  Pertagojjy. 

There  are  really  u\\\y  two  things  the  successful  teach- 
er needs  to  have — knowledge  of  his  subject-matter  and 
knowledge  of  his  pupils.  The  first  of  these  can  be 
gained  only  by  study,  the  second  only  by  experience. 
The  man  who  has  never  been  a  real  chihl  himself  can- 
not effectively  teach  children  ;  and  he  who  does  not 
know  by  expericnci>  the  warm-heaited,  exuljerant  gaiety 
of  school  and  college  boys  cannot  successfully  teach 
them.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  who  s])ends  nwve 
time  on  the  method  of  teaching  literature  than  on 
literature  itself,  is  sure  to  come  to  grief.  Greatest  of 
all  forces  is  the  personality  of  the  instructor ;  nothing 
in  teaching  is  so  instantly  recognized  and  responded  to 
by  pupils  ;  and  nothing  is  more  neglected  by  those  w  ho 
insist  that  teaching  is  a  science  rather  than  an  art. 
After  hearing  a  convention  of  very  serious  pedagogues 
discuss  educational  niethod.s,  in  which  they  use  all  sorts 
of  technical  phraseology,  one  feels  like  applying  t!  lad- 
stone's  cablegram,  "  Only  common  sense  required." — 
The  Venturij  {Editorial). 
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Edncational  3f«Cea. 


««   »«•  ha-- 
E»*TT    U/vn 

«Tp«TinKiit<  f  ' 
i*  that  in  Dea- 
U/V1M.  wJocati'.T. 


i>"  ctMe  CT««iB  «f  edncatMii 
'Se  IfantinK-  Prorinees. 

i  to  t«T  aaj  edocatMBal 

-  ■  jjar.     Tbe  reeolt 

.-ictA.  and  is  wtmA 

..  t-mztd  ctaic     Bat  ia  tbe 

.  ujjd  oonservji- 


tire  iaSmeaee  f/t  eentraJ  ontroi. 


Tea  nev  atasoa]  tmiains  lefaools  af«  to  be  opened 
in  CldcaffQL     That  « JJ]  K^ik'-  fifteen  ia  all  in  tbat  eitj. 

(yjdking  ha»  l»en  aii}*d  to  dte  eovree  <3f  stwlies  in 
1>M/Tiit. 


Fr«e    Ufxt-h»jk*    bare    l^««  Mtade    erjutfialsorT   in 
M>«wvfao*^t-^     MaJTife.     X<rv    Hwpiifaire,     Delavare;, 
Kbodfr  I-iajyL  P<Aa«r)raota,  I/dabo,  Veraxffit, 
i.>-  .-- -  Jen«e». 


In  Coooeetieat,  15*'  -           '  .    ..•.  aj. 

of  tbem  vcnuen  bad  a  ;  .  >.-Wrrs; 

rety  fev   vcoiea   apfteared   as  tbe  poU,  and  in   soaae 
to«iH  tbey  did  not  eaust  oc^  vote. 


Tbe  westerr  "v  oet«rififan.g  tbe  «^«t- 

C7I1  eitiea  in  t:  '  .  edoeatMo.     Tbej  are 

enabkd   to  do  tins   beeaa««  die^  are  free  from   tbe 

banpem  _    •  ■    .  -  aj^ 

adoi^inig  .  •  the 
eustlj  experimeat*  of  lite  ea.^ : 


What  All  IV^vs  Should  KtMnr. 

ENrja't  be  «ati«6ed  vith  yomr  boy'*  education  or  aJkra- 
'->andle  a  Latin  '*r  'Iredk  book  ontO  jo«  are  sore 
an  — 

-  a  guud  t<L 

all  the  »  '  ■'•»  h«>i»   i.j  u-^ 

•;  and  wr.  .    -fi. 

.    ■  •  r, 

rapidlj. 

,'■.■    •  '.-jnt. 

■;j'r  £a«e  of  it. 


-  an  adveTti>^rf.'r^"  for  the  loeal  paper- 

-  an  ordioaix  ynMiimtiTT  note, 

>a   the   inVcT'^x    <jt  diserjant   oa   it   for  dar-. 
isjf/T!\ti'^  («■  rears, 

I^rav  an  ordinaiy  l^aiik  check. 

Take  it  to  tbe  proper  plaee  in  a  bank  to  get  tbe 
«a«ifa. 

Make  neat  and  eorrect  '-utrit^  in  'laj-VxA  and  !• 

Tell  the  nomfaer  of  yard-  'yf  c^rrj^t  rwjtiir^^]  fo: 
paikir. 

Msawnre  a  jfll»-  f/f  lumbe-  j;j  _.  ,.jj  -i^wu. 

T*rll  tbe  nttnjVjtrT  of  >jti-L«-lis  of  irbeat  in  joor  la(<geKt 
r/in,  and  tbe  vaJaf:  at  •rjrr-'-nt  rates. 

Tel]  wacsething  aV/^t  ti^  great  antborB  and  states 
men  c^  the  present  dav. 

If  be  can  do  all  th»,  and  aaore,  it  k  liki^r  be  has 
Jsofficient  edoeatifm  fj  otake  his  own  war  in  the  vorkL 
If  yx  bare  nx/r*-  tiice  and  n»ODey  to  speud  apoa  him. 
all  vdl  and  good — give  falm  hi^ier  Englisb,  give  faim 
litcratsre,  give  faim  vaathftuaXMat.  ^ve  faim  iKienee,  and 
if  be  is  very  anxioos  aboat  it  give  faim  L^in  and  Gr»»-k. 
or  ■whatever   '"  '.e   intends   porsoing  in    life 

desoaods. — .~  *«/, 


In  one  of  these  vestem  t/yinn  the  «ebool4nard  has 

rewentlj  dejeifj  -  ".«■  lew  atter  • 

paid  to  t^&e^ir.  -—  ,.  _ -     <ii»d  oaore  to  •.„     ,,_.. 

vork  of  good  enmymtyja  and  die  a/)'iuidWja  of  an 
ea^iT  and   vtm-tx  .-%,     Tbe 

•■■ork*  of  eJawat  L--,.- ..    -.    .,.     _.     ,,    ,    .,  .-ititat^id 
in  the  ei;^itfa  grade  for  tbe  •¥:ps^pj  ifsa^az  horrkji. 


Seat  ^^^ork.  frn-  UttOe  Follu. 

Tfiathet  eare&]}T  writ*  t}>e  loflonring  on  d*e  hoard, 
and  kt  littk  folfo  ecipv  it,  fiUin^  blanks  properlj. 

1,  Mt  name  i* 

2,  I  am v^ai-- 

3,  Tbe  color  (rf  mj  jia..,-  .•  , 

4,  I  read  in  tbe rua^tit. 

h.  I- 

6.  I 

7,  I 

8,  I  • 

9.  I  :/.;.  . 

10.  T  '  •   ;'»<i3t minot**. 


Spelling  —  'Word  Analysis. 

Tbe   ifAUxoring   ez^rcise    i»  taken    fr<^>m    KennKl)-'*. 
'Vfaat  Wofd«  Say ;  " 

I  FUS^UKCC,  PoTB.  -SfATTEK.  SFEEAI*, 

Diffuse dif  idi3,..apart.  3>/r«>ad.  (a) 

Effni«,'ve ^-.ef(ex)..«>at,  (6) 

Effos'.on rf<erK  'mt.  frwth.  " 

Fn.<»Ue,: .IWe 

Fusion, ion 

ItAtu^ in      .'.-       •  .     /  ) 

Prr^fUfie pro    V^f'.re.  forth,  (g) 

Ref a*; re .  -  f^j-ck, 

Sufftw*e, Buf  <tmb/    uTider,  down.  rA» 

Tranj$flUe    totUUS.  .at-f'^^'?,  (ij 

'«t;  To  »/{/fW- kncr»>/32e  or  infonnation  v,  to  iij/read 
it  afyr'xuL  Tbe  seed's  of  plants  are  dipug^^  when  they 
are  inMU/rred  <ii^oad.  A  difuue  strle  of  speech  is  one 
having  a  taidencr  to  vjtW:r  apart. 

(hi  One  ifc  »!ajd  lo  V/e  effutifx  when  be  ha«  a  great 
flt/v  '  -^'i;  '.i  word*. 

5-    «!r;   'niijfAtr-tTig,  a«  tbe  ff^uiifjn  (A 
hi<Mjii.     All  ■  .Vi  a.  readv  ^ytr  <rf  words 

'Aber  it«t«,  sneb  ae  tnttt,  nu«»=i)end,  )>d  : 
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PKI3I A R Y  I )i :p artmi:nt. 


My   "Don't  Foigret"   IJook. 

I  fouiul  myself,  like  a  cliiki,  liieakiii!^  my  good  resolu- 
tions jilinost  as  fast  as  T  made  them,  through  forgetful- 
lu'ss.  Tlie  work,  the  incidents,  the  suquiscs  of  each 
day  would  betray  me  into  neglect  of  impoitaiit  (hities 
tiiat  I  had  piomised  mysiMf  never  to  neglect  again,  or 
into  faults  which  1  liad  lu'en,  at  one  time  or  another, 
most  desirous  of  cuiing.  I  found  the  following  plan  of 
aiding  my  treacherous  memory  very  heljiful,  and  this 
seems  a  good  time  of  j'ear  to  offer  it  for  what  it  is 
wortli  to  my  sister  strugglei-s  : 

I  wrote  upon  a  little  lilank  liook  the  title  "  Oon't 
Forget,"  and  entered  in  it  the  following  : 

1.  Don't  forget  to  look  over  my  grade  anil  my  plans 
for  the  term  once  a  week. 

2.  To  arrange  windows  and  vcntilatoi's  lirst  thing  in 
the  morning  and  regulate  heat  supply  (in  the  winter) 
!)}•  frecjuent  reference  to  the  thermometer. 

3.  To  give  out  all  available  material  l)if(ii-e  school 
opens  and  at  recess; 

4.  To  have  a  five-minute  talk  with  cliildren  at  some 
time  during  the  day  (m  what  they  see  and  do  out  of 
sdiool. 

i).  To  insist  on  good  farm  as  well  as  correct  solution 
in  all  slate  and  paper  work. 

6.  To  watch  the  pencils  lest  the  monitor  grow  care- 
less about  the  points  or  retain  them  in  use  after  they 
are  too  short, 

7.  To  have  physical  exercise  after  e\ery  period  of 
seat  work. 

8.  To  refer  children  who  fail  in  calculation  to  their 
counters. 

9.  To  watch  the  monitors  who  watch  the  home 
readers. 

10.  To  insist  on  some  sign  being  used  to  express 
quantities  in  written  examples,  as   "  in  "  for  marbles. 

11.  To  follow  language  lessons  with  a  drill  on  correct 
forms  coi  responding  to  the  incorrect  forms  that  have 
l>een  used  by  the  children. 

12.  To  insist  on  distinctness  in  speech  at  all  times. 

13.  To  insist  <m  healthful  attitudes. 

14.  To  keep  the  slow  pupils  as  well  advanced  ivs 
possible  by  individual  teaching. 

In  my  efforts  to  make  my  teacliing  perfect,  I  ha\'e 
hiwl  no  such  aid  as  this  "  Don't  Forget "  Iwok.  Its 
title  alone,  as  I  catch  sight  of  it  in  going  through  my 
desk  for  other  things  keeps  me  reminded  of  nuich  that 
it  contains. 

Another  teacher  using  this  device  will  make  other 
entries,  as  well  as  some  "f  the  same.  Mine  referred,  of 
course,  to  those  points  in  my  teaching  of  management 
that  were  in  constant  danger  of  becoming  weak  points. 
— School  Journal. 


Snowflakcs. 

"  Father,  said  George  Lee,  what  makes  the  snow 
white  ?" 

"  You  know,  George,  replied  Mr.  Lee,  that  the  snow 
is  frozen  water." 

When  the  snowflakes  first  start  from  the  clouds  they 
are  very,  verj'  small  water  drops. 

There  arc  so  many  of  them,  and  they  are  so  close  to 
one  another,  that  they  freeze  into  tiny  balls. 

After  a  while  a  sunlieam  peeps  out  at  them  and  says, 
"What  a   lovely  place!   how  many  beautiful    rooms  for 

me  to  j)lay  in," 

So  little  sunbeam  goes  dancing  from  one  of  the  tiny 
rooms  to  another. 

He  leaves  a  bright  light  in  every  room. 

By  the  time  the  little  ball  reaches  the  (-artli  he  has 
left  a  bright  ray  of  sun  in  each  of  them. 

All  these  little  lights  shining  in  the  tiny  water-drop 
hoii.se  make  it  look  white. 

Little  snowflakes  always  have  six  sides,  or  [)oints. 

Xow,  (Jeorge,  if  anyone  asks  you  why  the  snowflakes 
ar<'  white,  what  will  you  tell  them  1—  S.  Todil,  Iti'/iaun- 

/kjIIs,    I  111  I. 

Seat  Work. 

Busy  work,  to  be  of  value,  entails  much  preparation 
uj>on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  To  pass  out  to  the  child- 
ren work  which  has  been  so  cari^lessly  prepared  that 
thev  are  unable  to  follow  the  teacher's  directions,  dis- 
c(juragos  them  and  destroys  all  hopes  of  good  results. 
I'.ut  if  the  work  has  been  carefully  prepared,  the  child- 
ren enjoy  doing  it  and  welcome  every  variety. 

It  rejoices  the  observer  to  see  the  busy  little  fingers 
deftly  picking  out  the  jiart  which  the  bright  eyes  have 
selected  as  the  right  one,  and  their  eagerness  to  have 
the  teacher  pass  by  and  approve  their  construction  is 
pleasing  to  see.  Some  of  the  best  forms  of  busy  work 
are  these  :  Envelopes  containing  pictures,  cut  into  a 
few  pieces  to  be  put  together.  Envelopes  containing 
colored  sticks  ;  separate  by  sizes,  by  colors.  Envelopes 
containing  colored  sticks  ;  lay  them  in  patterns  like 
those  on  outside  of  envelope,  or  on  blackboard,  as 
squares,  triangles,  ladders,  tables,  etc.  Picture  book 
on  hinged  shelves  at  side  of  room.  One  class  at  a  time 
use  them.  Envelopes  contiiining  colored  cards  to  be 
separatefl  l)y  shape,  by  color. 

Envelopes  upon  which  are  a  lialf  dozen  or  fewer 
written  sentences;  within  the  envelope,  the  words  which 
comiiose  them  ;  arrange  on  desk  in  same  order  as  on 
envelope.  Envelopes  upon  which  are  written  ea.sy 
words  ;  within  are  the  letters  which  comj)ose  them  ; 
arrange  letters  in  order  of  spelling,  iv  on  envelope. 
Envelopes  on  which  are  written  ea.sy  examples  in  num- 
ber, as,  2  -I-  1  =  ,  2x2=,  A  of  4  and  1  are;  within  are 
figures  and  signs  which  must  be  arranged  as  on  envelope. 
— E.  M.  V.  in  I'rimarij  Eiliintlidn. 
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QUESTION    DKPARTMKNT. 


A.  J.  B. — (1)  A  merchant's  stoi'l;  in  liadc  is  valiird 
on  Jnnimrv  1,  ISV"),  at  !?  10000;  he  has  SlTTiO  in  easii, 
and  owes  8!'.'i-">0  ;  cliirinir  the  year  Iiis  personal  expenses, 
i?l.")00,  are  i>aid  oiit  of  thi'  proceeds  of  the  Inisiness, 
anil  on  January  1,  187(5,  his  stock  is  valued  at  ir-'iHTriO  ; 
he  has  SiJ^'iO  in  cash  and  owes  iJTooO.  What  is  the 
whole  profit  of  the  year's  transactions  after  deducting 
.")  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  with  which  he  began 
the  year  ? 

Capital  January  1,  1875  =  $32-100 
"1,  1876  =  $35050 

Gain  .JiGSO.  From  this  subtract  interest  on  $32400 
at  5%  =  $1620  and  add  personal  expenses,  $1500,  and 
the  remainder,  $2530,  will  be  the  net  gain. 

(2)  I  received  an  S  per  cent  dividend  (m  railway 
stock,  and  invested  the  same  money  in  the  same  stock 
at  80.  My  stock  having  increased  to  $13750,  what  was 
the  amount  of  my  dividend  ? 

On  $100  of  stock  the  dividend  was  $8.00. 

$8.00  invested  in  stock  at  80  would  purchase  $10  of 
new  stock,  which  added  to  the  original  $100,  would 
give  $110. 

If  $110  of  stock  comes  from  $100,  $13750  would 
come  from  $12500. 

The  dividend  on  tliis  at  8%  would  be  $1000. 

(3)  The  charter  of  a  new  railway  company  limits  the 
stock  to  $1500000,  of  which  3  instalments  of  10°/,  20=/ 
and  40/,  re.spectively  having  been  paid  in  ;  the  cost  of 
construction  has  reached  $850000,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  completion  is  $850000.  If  the  company  call  in 
the  final  instalment  of  its  stock  and  assess  the  stock- 
holders for  the  remaining  outlay,  what  will  be  the  rate 
per  cent  1 

Of  the  $1,500,000,  30  per  cent,  yet  remains  to  be 
collected.  Besides  $200,000  or  13J  per  cent,  will  be 
needed.  That  is  43J  per  cent,  will  be  required  for  the 
fourth  instalment. 


A.  P. — (1)  A  uniform  bent  lever,  the  weights  of 
whose  arms  are  5  lbs  and  10  lbs.,  rests  with  the  shorter 
arm  horizontal,  what  weight  must  be  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  short  arm  that  the  lever  maj^  rest  with  the 
long  arm  horizontal  ? 

The  one  aim  will  be  twice  as  long  as  the  other.  Let 
the  weight  of  the  arms  Ije  supposed  to  be  at  the  middle 
points  of  each,  and  let  the  short  arm  be  of  any  length 
as  lOin.  Then  in  the  first  position  the  moments  will 
be  5x5  =  10  X  .r.  Then  .r  or  2^  will  be  the  perpendic- 
ular distance  of  the  middle  point  of  the  long  arm,  when 
the  short  arm  is  horizontal  or  the  perpendicular  distance 
of  the  extremity  of  the  short  arm  when  the  long  arm  is 
horizontal. 

But  when  the  long  ann  is  horizontal  its  moments 
will  be  10x10=100,  and  the  moments  of  the  other 


arm  will  be  only  5xlJ  =  6J.  To  equalize  them  we 
iiii'il  ,1  weight  (i/)  at  the  extremity  of  the  short  arm 
2  >  ill.  from  the  perpendicular  so  as  to  make  10  x  10  =  5 
X  1.J -|-(2i)xy.     Then //  =  37i. 

(2)  Find  the  power  uliich  will  sustain  a  weight  of 
90lbs.  with  a  single  moveable  pulley  C,  the  cord  making 
an  angle  of  G0°. 

The  power  and  the  weight  will  have  the  same  ratio 
to  each  other  as  the  greater  diagonal  and  sides  of  a 
parallelogram  whose  angh^s  are  GO'  and  120.° 

Let  the  sides  be  1,  then  the  diagonal  will  bi^  -^3. 
Then  ^3  :  1  ::'.iO  lbs.  :  power. 

Power  =    'f=i^iV3^3o^3 
a/3  3  ^ 

(3)  Show  that  in  order  that  the  pulleys  in  second 
system  of  |iulleys  may  revolve  in  the  .same  time,  the 
diameter  of  the  low(>r  block  must  be  as  the  numbers  1, 
3,  5,  and  those  of  the  upper  block  as  2,  4,  6. 

With  one  moveable  pulley  P  moves  twice  as  far  as 
W,  that  is,  the  cord  over  the  first  fixed  pulley  moves  2 
feet  in  order  to  raise  the  weight  one  foot,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing  to  lessen  by  one  foot  the  quantity  of 
cord  that  is  doubled.  Similarly  4  feet  of  cord  must  pass 
over  the  second  fixed  pulley  to  lessen  the  quadrupled 
part  by  1  foot ;  but  only  three  feet  pass  over  the  second 
moveable  pulley  because  it  is  raised  the  other  foot. 

Lastly  6  feet  of  cord  must  pass  over  the  third  fixed 
pulley  to  shorten  the  sextupled  part  by  1  foot,  but  only 
5  feet  over  the  third  moveable  pulley  because  it  has 
moved  1  foot  upward.  Hence  the  ratios  are  2:4:6; 
and  1:3:5. 


(4)  If  a  :  b::c  :  d,  show  that  a"c  +  ac^ 
(a  xc)3  :  {b  +  dy. 


c         ■,  ((■'c  +  ac' 


(«  +  c)^ 


Let- 


Then 


d 

--  k,  then 
c 


(b  +  d)^ 
and  a  =  ck,  h 


b^d  +  bd» 
^  -k- 

(k-  +  ky  ^  c3 


b'd+bd-i : 


--  dk. 


b^d  +  bd^     {k^+k)d3 

(b   +   d)3  (kd+d)^  (k  +    1)3  rfS 


d^ 


A  Good  Method. 


There  was  a  little  school-ma'am 

Who  had  this  curious  way 
Of  drilling  in  substraction 

On  every  stormy  day. 

"  Let's  all  subtract  unpleasant  things 

Like  doleful  dumps  and  ]iain, 
And  then,"  said  she,  "  you'll  gladly  see 

Tliat  pleas/mt  things  remain." 

—Anna  M.  Pratt  in  January  St.  Nicholas, 
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SCHOOL.   AKD    COLLEGE. 

The    Moncton   school    board    has  granted    ?120    for 
chemical  and  physical  capparatus. 


Through  the  efforts  of  principal  J.  L.  White,  superior 
school,  Grand  Falls,  there  have  been  secured  a  sixty  dol- 
lar lil)rarv,  a  twenty-five  dollar  terrestial  globe,  Yaggey's 
Geographical  portfolio—  price  forty-five  dollars  -miner- 
als and  chemical  apparatus  to  the  value  of  seven  dollars. 

It  is  expected  that  Prof.  W.  C.  ]Murray,  of  Dalhousie 
University,  will  deliver  an  addre.ss  on  "  Ethical  Culture" 
and  Prof.  Stockley,  of  the  Universitj'  of  N.  B.,  one  on 
"  The  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  Public  Schools," 
at  the   Educational    Institute  of  N.  B.,  in  June. 

Principal  Cameron,  of  Yarmouth,  has  been  invited  to 
deliver  an  address  on  the  teaching  of  "  English  Litera- 
ture," before  the  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute 
in  September  next. 


Miss  Iva  Y'^erxa,  lately  of  the  Centennial  school,  but 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Aberdeen,  St.  John,  was  recently 
the  recipient  of  a  handsome  present  from  her  former 
associate  teachers.  The  presentation  took  the  shape  of  a 
valentine,  and  was  made  on  that  day. 


All  will  lie  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  F.  O  Sullivan,  of 
St.  Stephen,  is  improving  in  health,  and  is  likely  soon 
to  be  fully  restored  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  E.C.Coleman 
is  supplying  his  place. 

The  educational  report  of  New  Brunswick  this  year 
is  brightened  bj'  the  engravings  of  the  school  houses  at 
Fairville,  St.  John  Co.,  Lord's  Cove  and  Lambert  Town, 
Charlotte  Co.  All  three  are  most  tasteful  and  attrac- 
tive as  to  architecture  and  appearance,  and  most  con- 
veniently arranged  as  to  comfort. 


Mr.  R.  D.  Hanson,  A.  B.,  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  .school  at  Beaver  Harbor,  Charlotte  Co. 

Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  during  the  first  part 
of  the  month  of  March,  if  travelling  permits,  with  the 
schools  of  Westfield  and  Greenwich,  in  Kings  Co.,  and 
with  the  schools  in  St.  John  Co.,  east  of  St.  John.  He  will 
begin  work  in  St.  John  city  about  the  middle  of  March. 


The  results  of  the  examinations  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institution  of  Sacred  Literature  for  1895  have  been 
announced.  The  competition,  is  open  to  under- 
graduates of  all  the  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  to  graduates  of  two  years.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  (8100)  in  the  New  Testament 
Greek  is  Miss  White,  of  Sussex,  of  the  senior  class  of 
the  University  of  New  Biunswick.  And  as  these 
e.xaminations  are  more  ditlicult  than  the  usual  col- 
lege examinations  in  these  su'ojects,  Miss  White's  success 
reflects  great  credit  upon  herself.  —  Frederictoii  (rleaner. 

Inspector  Mersereau  will  visit  the  schools  in  the 
parish  of  Beresford,  Restigouche,  this  month,  and  the 
graded  schools  of  Northumberland  in  April, 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 

PoLlTKAi.  Economy,  by  R.  E.  Thompson,  A.  M., 
S.  T.  D.  Pages  108.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1895.  Dr. 
Thompson  has  long  been  known  as  an  ardent  Irish- 
man, a  fm-cibh^  writer,  a  dangerous  controvc'rsialist,  and 
one  of  the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  protection. 
He  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  first  to  he  appointed 
to  the  lectvireship  on  political  econoii.y  for  tlie  defence 
of  protection,  which  was  established  by  some  interested 
manufacturers  in  the  llnited  States.  Dr.  Thompson,  in 
the  book  before  >is,  presents  the  views  of  political 
economy,  which  are  held  by  the  American  or  National 
school  of  List  and  Carey.  "  Political  economy,"  he  says, 
'•is  national  house-keeping."  The  result  of  free  trade, 
which  professes  to  secuie  effective  competition,  is  in 
reality  to  pit  the  Ws'ak  and  young  iiative  industries 
against  the  old  and  strong  industries  of  other  countries. 
Accordingly,  nationalists  oppose  free  trade  and  advocate 
protection.  Groat  Britain,  whose  trade  has  always  been 
largely  foreign  or  international,  not  domestic  or  national, 
has,  since  the  economists  could  be  heard,  been  in  favor 
of  free  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  countries  like  Ger- 
many and  United  States,  whose  trade  is  principally 
domestic.  Iiave  been  protectionist.  Great  Britain's 
insular  position  is  responsible  not  only  for  "  her  splendid 
isolation"  in  politics,  l)ut  also  for  her  sj'steni  of  "  natural 
lilierty  in  tiade." 

This  book  is  written  for  use  in  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies, and  is  the  result  of  twenty-five  year-s'  experience 
in  teaching  the  subject  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  well  written,  is  very  compact  and 
spirited,  and  likely  to  prove  an  interesting  book  for 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Two  interesting  questions  arise  here.  Is  political 
economy  a  subject  suitable  to  be  taught  in  high  schools 
and  academies-'  If  so.  has  Dr.  Thompson  written  the 
right  kind  of  a  book?  With  regard  to  the  first  question, 
one  is  inclined  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative ;  but  not 
in  the  hope  that  it  w-ill  soon  be  added  to  our  courses  of 
study  for  academies,  etc.  For  we  have  already  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subjects.  If,  however,  the  question  at 
issue  were  of  the  relative  merits  of  political  economy 
and  some  other  subjects,  one  would  be  inclined  to  favor 
political  economy  for  the  following  reasons.  No  doubt 
the  subject  is  abstract,  yet  it  is  not  as  abstract  and 
remote  from  the  experience  of  the  average  hoy  or  girl 
as  psychology  or  navigation.  It  has  what  many  other 
sciences  have  not  —  human  interest.  The  majority  of 
high  school  pupils,  at  least,  are  interested  in  questions 
of  trade  and  industry,  even  if  they  have  little  acquaint- 
ance with  sudi  matters.  Further,  the  elementary 
notions  of  political  economy  are  not  ditlicult  to  giasp. 
Thougli  it  nuiy  not  be  as  good  as  n.avigation  for  purposes 
of  discipline,  it  is  more  useful.  And  what  is  more  im- 
portant, wliere  only  a  fragment  of  a  subject  can  he 
taught,  it  is  much  easier  to  awaken  and  develop  a  per- 
manent interest  in  economic  questions  than  in  many 
others.  Accordingly  the  teacher  may  hope  that  the  boy 
who  leaves  the  ac/ul<  iiiy  with  some  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal economy  will  not  henceforth  .shun  economic  hooks 
and  discussion.s.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  complexity 
of    economic    phenomena.      Yet  even   in    this    respect 
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ocoiiomics  isli'ss  olijivti(>nal>!o  tlmn  civics.  Forcxaiiiplc, 
\\Jiicli  is  tlu<  iiioiv  clirtliiilt  to  grasp,  tho  law  nf  supiily 
iind  doniiiiul  or  responsible  governnient  — fuinlaiiu'iilal 
conceptions  in  their  respective  sciences. 

Hiis  Dr.  Thompson  produced  a  lumk  siiilalilc  I'lH' 
schools?  In  many  repects,  yes.  It  is  well  vviitlen, 
interesting,  and  not  hnnlened  with  detail  or  technical 
terms.  The  author  has  tried  to  he  fair  and  impartial, 
though  there  is  never  any  doubt  .-is  to  his  own  views.  I 
hardly  think  that  he  has  always  succeeded  in  stating  his 
opponent's  case  as  strongly  a.s  possible. — AV.  ('.  M. 

The  Connection  of  Thoi-ght  and  Mk.mohy.  ))y  H. 
T.  Lukeiis,  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University.  KiS)  pages.  Price 
9t)  cents.  Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  To  teacher.s 
who  have  become  wearied  and  somewhat  disgusted  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  from  inetajihysical  psychology 
any  help  for  their  school  room  work,  we  most  heartily 
recommend  Dr.  Lnken"s  excellent  book.  The  various 
processes  <if  thought  and  the  ditt'erent  kinds  of  memory 
are  exi)laine<l  with  great  clearness.  Common  sense 
takes  the  |)lace  of  the  usual  mysticism.  His  ai)plica- 
tion  of  psychological  principles  to  the  actual  work  of 
teaching  is  admirable  and  well  illustrated  by  four 
examples.  Tlie  bil)liograpliical  references  will  be  of 
very  great  vahie  to  those  who  follow  up  tlie  subject. 


Le  CiD.— F.M.  Warren,  Addbert  College.  Ohio.  D.  0. 
Heatli  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers.  143  pages.  Price  30c. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to /ci(i7/efer  a  master-piece  like 
the  Cid,  especially  when  it  conies  to  us  with  the  last 
touches  of  the  author  and  with  copious  notes  and 
comments  by  a  competent  editor.  Mr.  Warren's  aim,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Cid,  is,  as  he  says  in  tlie  preface,  to  em- 
phasize the  literary  significance  of  the  play.  Corneille's 
Esamen,  in  which  the  author  not  only  answers  his 
critics  but  reviews  and  criticizes  his  own  production,  is 
therefore  given,  not  in  translation,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
but  in  the  idiom  of  the  great  poet.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  notes  and  explanations  of  the  play,  the  editor  has, 
whenever  possible,  employed  French  expressions, 
making  one  term  explain  another.  And  this  is  assuredly 
the  true  spirit  in  which  to  deal  with  a  master-piece  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  understand 
it  in  our  own  language  to  freely  enter  into  its  spirit. 
One  might  almost  as  \\ell  ii-ad  it  in  translation.  Mr. 
Warren  follows  the  later  method  of  using  English  as 
little  as  possible.  A  pleasing  feature  of  this  edition  is 
tile  introduction  of  Spanish  tales  of  the  Cid.  These  take 
one  still  nearer  the  original  romance,  and  impart  some- 
thing of  the  t- ne  Spanish  flavor  to  the  great  French 
master-piece. — F. 


Manual  Training  Maoe  Serviceable  to  the 
School.  By  Dr.  W.  Gcetze.  translated  by  W.  G.  Field, 
M.  a.  157  pages.  Published  by  O.  Newmann  &  Co., 
London.  This  book  is  a  graduated  course  of  lessons  in 
the  construction  of  apparatus  and  illustrative  appliances 
for  science  teaching  in  tiie  various  grades  of  conni  on 
and  high  schools.  Not  one  teacher  in  five  has  had  any 
training  that  will  enable  her  to  make  or  manipulate 
apparatus  to  illustrate  fundamental  scientific  principles. 
Fewer  still  ever  think  it  a  duty.  They  are  content  to 
use  the  text  in  the  l)ook.  and  think  it  highly  meritoritms 
it  they  call  attention  to  the  wood  cuts,  and  especially  if 
they  make  original  di'awings  on  the  blackboard.     But 


our  methods  of  teaching  science  are  changing,  and  it  is 
now  becoming  necessary  for  teachers  to  l>e  .■d)le  not  oidy 
to  construct  simi)le  .-ippaiatus,  but  they  nuisl  teach  llieir 
pupils  also  to  do  .so.  To  assist  them  in  this  they  will 
iiud  but  few  books,  .md  perha|)s  none  bcltei-  than  Dr. 
(i(et/.e's  small  volume  mentioned  .-ibove.  It- would,  pei'- 
liaps.  be  better  if  more  space  were  devoted  to  the  uses 
of  the  very  Ijirn'c  iiumlier  of  pieces  of  apparatus  whose 
construction  is  so  cli'.irlv  described. 


Schelfcl  :  Dki!  Thomi'ETEB  von  Sakkingen.  Edited 
and  abridged  by  Caria  Wenckebach,  Professor  ofticr- 
m.in  in  Wellesley  Collegi'.  Pp.  xvi,  ISI.  !).(;.  Heath 
&Co.,  Boston,  l.Si).-).  Price  7.0  cts.  We  have  jireviously 
noticed  an  edition  of  Schett'el's  great  historical  novel, 
"Ekkehard,"  prepared  by  the  .same  editor.  Of  the 
Trumpeter,  the  editor,  in  an  interesting  preface,  says  : 
"Its  pervading  spirit  is  German  in  the  happiest  sense  of 
the  term.  In  its  accurate  reflection  of  the  German 
nature,  German  customs  and  hal>its  of  thought,  the 
poem  deserves  an  honorable  place  beside  Gcethe's  Her- 
mann ami  Dorothea."  The  notes,  which  extend  over 
thirty  pag<'s,  are  chiefly  explanations  of  strange  phrases 
of  historical  and  litci-ary  allusions.  Attention  might  be 
called  to  four  full  page  illustrations,  excellently  done. 
This  edition  has  been  prepared  from  the  212th  German 
edition. 


Practical  Pl.\ne  .vnd  Solid  Geometry,  by  .lo.seph 
Harrison  and  G.  A.  Boxandall.  182  pp.  Price  2s.,  Od.  pub- 
lishers, MacMillan  <&  C<i.,  London.  The  compilers  of  this 
little  work  have  produced  a  book  which  fills  a  long  felt 
want  among  students  in  geometric  drawing.  They  have 
introduced  a  method  of  working  by  auxiliary  projections, 
thereby  enabling  the  beginner  to  gain  a  more  thoi-ough 
grasp  of  the  principles  to  be  imparted,  and  by  introduc- 
ing special  diagrams  wherever  necessary  they  have 
made  their  book  |)articularly  interesting.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable work  tf)  engineers,  architects,  draughtsmen 
and  students,  and  its  small  cost  will  permit  everybody 
to  purchase  a  copy.  Ch.AlS.  H.  Hopson,  architect  and 
civil  engineer. 


Sotn-ESTRE's  "Un  Philosophe  Sous  Les  Gaits," 
edited  by  L.  M.  Moriarty,  M.  A.,  of  King's  College, 
London  :  published  by  MacMillan  &  Co.  253  pages. 
Price  2s.  Od.  This  diai-y  of  the  philosopher  of  the  attic, 
as  edited  by  Mr.  Moriarty,  is  especially  prepared  for 
junior  students,  and  hence  the  notes  have  been  made  as 
simple  as  possible.  The  points  of  philological  impoi'tanee, 
which  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  young  pupils 
have  been  left  imnoticed  in  this  edition.  There  is  a  good 
vocabulary  and  also  some  English  exercises  foi'  tiansla- 
tion  based  on  the  text  of  the  book.  A  sketch  of  the 
author  and  an  estimate  of  his  works  are  given  in  the 
introduction  as  well  as  some  valuable  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  method  to  be  employed  in  teaching  the 
languages. — F. 


Methods  of  Mind  Training-  (Concentrated  Atten- 
tion and  Memory,  by  Catherine  Aiken.  110  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brotliers,  New  York.  As  teachei-  of 
a  private  school  at  Stanford,  Connecticut,  Miss  Aiken 
made  the  discovery  that  the  power  to  remember  largely 
depended  on  the  amount  of  attention,  and  that  the 
power  of  concentrating  attention  could  be  cultivated  to 
a  wonderful  degrei'  by  judicious  exercises.     These  exer- 
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cises  she  desi-iiln'.s  in  lici-  hook.  Some  of  her  deviees 
seem  to  he  s<>ine\vli;it  aitifiiial,  hut  a  few  of  them  are 
very  good  and  arc  in  (hiily  use  in  any  good  school.  Her 
liook  will  prove  useful  to  many  teachers. 


Lectukes  CoiHANTKs.  ( '.  Fontaine,  B.  L.,  K.  I)., 
instructor  of  French  in  the  high  school  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  D.  ('.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  p\dilishers  ;  2:2  pages. 
Price  $1.1M).  This  hook  contains  forty  lessons  in  Frencli 
reading  and  conversation  followed  hy  EngUsh  exercises 
for  translation  1)ased  niton  the  preceding  lesssons. 
"Cast  la  prati(nu>  (jui  rc«nil  maitre  de  la  langue,"  is  the 
text  of  Mr.  Fontaine's  work  and  he  has  prepajed  a 
valuable  and  pleasant  series  of  lessons  both  for  the 
teacher  and  tlie  pupil.  The  sid)jects  are  of  various 
interests,— historical,  artistic  and  l>iographual— and  of 
considerable  range— from  .Socrates  to  Pasti-in-.  The 
questions  which  follow  each  les.son  are  so  analyzed  as  to 
suggest  other  topics  outside  of  the  particular  subject  and 
therefore  lead  to  general  conversation.  How  different 
are  these  books  from  the  time-honored  Fasquelles'  and 
Ollendorfs  whi're  one  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  grammatical 
comijlications,  from  which  he  with  difficulty  extricates 
liimself.  Thankful  indeed  if  he  can  articulate  a  few- 
scattered  sentences  that  would  be  recognizalde  as  part 
of  the  Frencli  idiom  !— F. 


Literary  Notes. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Ur.  Kingsford's  History  of 
(  anada  has  just  been  pul)lished.  It  covers,  iterhajis,  the 
most  interesting  iii-riod  in  our  history— from  hSOS  to  1S15. 
It  treats  the  war  of  1SI2  with  the  strictest  impartiality 
and  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  The  London  Tiyncs 
has  a  very  favoral)le  review  of  it,  and  says,  among  other 
things,  tiiat  "naval  and  ndlitary  authorities  will  read 
this  vol\une  for  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  it  teaches." 


T.  Fisher  I'liwin,  of  Loudon,  and  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
of  New  York,  announce  the  appearance  in  the  course  of 
this  year  of  "The  Story  of  Canada,"  by  Dr.  BoiU'inot, 
C.  M.G.,  in  the  well-known  series,  "The  Stoi-y  of  tlu' 
Nations."  It  will  be  illustrated,  and  published  siund- 
taneously  in  Kngland  and  the  United  States. 


Educational  Articles  in  tlie  March  Magazines. 

The   Form,,:  "The  Best  Thing  A  College  Does  for   a 
Man,"   by   ('has.   F.   Thwing ;    "The   :\Iaiiitoba    School 

Question"   by   Goldwin  Smith \ppleli,ii's   P(,p,ilar 

Srieiirr  Moiiflilij:  "Educational  Values  hi  the  Elemen- 
tary School,"  by  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea.  .  .  .  Afl.intic  Mo„n,l,i: 
"  The  t^ase  of  the  Pulilic  Schools,"  by  G.Stanley  Hall. 
....The  <>i,t,i,-i/  (editorial):  "Two  Ways  of  Teachmg 
Litei-ature." 


mcGill  Univci^sity,  montpeal,  Faculty  of  flints. 

UPETITION     .\T    IHE    OPENING    OP    THE   SESSION,  SEPTEMBER,     1896. 


Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  Offered  for   C'omp 

X  B  —Three  of  the  exhibitions  are  open  to  ivomen  (two  nf  these  to 
loomen  alone,  either  in  the  First  or  Second  Year).    For  apecial 
Reaulat  inns  see  Calendar  lS'Ja-OC.,p.  Olt. 
To  Students  entermii  the  First  year,  two  Exhibitions  of  $125,  one  of 
S120,  one  of  SlOO  aiiri  one  of  $'J0. 

Subjects  of  Examination  :  —  GuEEK,  Latin,  Mathematics,  (tDCLiD, 
Aloebra  and  ArithuetkO  English 


Algebra  and  Arithmetic)  b-nglish 

To  students  entering  the  Second  Year,  tuio  Exhibitions  o/$125,  one  of 
$m,  and  one  of  Si'*,    {see  tilso  N.  B.  above) 


Subiects  of  Examination'::  -Grkkk,  Latin.  SIathematics^  i,Euclid, 
ALGEBRA  Trigonometry)  English  Literature,  Chemistrv,  French,  or 
instead  of  French,   German. 

To  Students  entenng  the  Third  Year,  two  S~liolar.ihij>s  of  stij  one  of 
Sr'O  and  one  of  $110  (One  of  these  is  offered  in  Mathematics  and 
Lugic,  one  in  Natural  Science  and  Logic,  and  two  in  Classics  and  Modern 
Languages.) 


"s!rb;«c(s,-As  stated  in  Clalendar  o£  1805-06,  page  25. 


.•Viidreas  Mi^fWl  Colleee,  Montreal.' 


J.  W.  BRflKENRlDCE,  R.  C.  li.,  Registrar,  Barsar,  Acting  Secretary. 


MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 

SAINT     JOHN,     N.     B.  f 

The  Largest  Dry  Goods  House 

In  the  MARITIME    PROVINCES 

Every   DEPARTMENT  /.v  t:f  aU  times  replete  with    a  large   ami  well  assorted  :<lock   (f  the  Latent  doods. 

Dress  Goods,  Ho.iselioUl  Linen,  Cottons.  Trimmings,  Gloves.  Hosiery.  <'''^-:'-=- L^Jflj^;;;  Under-ear   Si^ks^^V^^ 
Mantk«,  Cloaks.  Furs,  Millinery,    Ilou.^e  FurnisliinL'S.  Curtains.      orners^   S'"'''  %T  .  rnetc'    I  a  nnro       cfrX 
Wool  Carpets,  Linoleum-.  Oilcloths,  .Men's  Furnishinirs,  Men's   Cloilis,   Lndics       Ileptnnettt     Kainpioor  LicaK.. 

The  Best  Value  in  St.  lohn  in  Mcii's  &  Boys'  Ready-Hiade  CLOTHING 

27  &  29  King  Street,  37  to  43  Germain  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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GMlsTIsr 


CODVCIP^^D^^Z" 


&0 

-  h\  VJ  TE  A  TT&y  ri  ON  TO- 


41-LEN  &  UREENOUOH'S  LATIN  SERIES. 

Graiiimiii';  t'ivsur.  Cicci'o,  Virgil,  luui  Oviil,  with  lull  in- 
troiUifliiins.  notes,  vociibularies,  maps  and  illustrniions;  Ciilliir 
&  Diiniell's  Besiimer's  l.alin  Book;  Collar's  iVaclical  Compo- 
sition, etc.  .     , 

■•There  is  no  worlt  of  its  size  and  scope  wlucli  seen\s  to  me  so 
coniplele"  [as  the  A.  &  O.  Grammar].  Professor  Tyrrell,  Tnnity 
CoIIetre.  T)\il)lin.  -no  t^ 

ThisGrn.nimaris/ac«lepi-iiicep.«  among  its  rivals.  Professor  V. 
Y.  Comsloel;  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  Mass.  ,     .     , ,        -^  j  ,„ 

■•The   Be'imiei's  Ijiitin  Book  appears  to  me  aclimraljly  suited  lor 
introaiicim:  young  st  mleiits  to  that  dilfleult  language."  Oscar  Browning, 
King's  College  I'aiiiliridge. 
GOODWIN  &  WHITE'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

Giammar.  Lc.-^sons.  Bc^inuer'.'i  Greek  Book,  (on  the  plan 
of  Collar  i\:  Daiiiell's  Begiiiner's  Latin  Book),  Aiialmsis  with 
vocaluilarv.  ami  Se)-nionr's  Uiail  with  illustraleil  voi.'^ilmlary. 

••I  know  of  uo  (irVek  grammar  for  Englisli-spuaking  students  that 
combines  so  many  merits  in  so  attractive  a  form."     ■>••"'"«'="■•  ri  n.,o-e 


Anilinielics, 


Professor  D'Ooge. 


WENTWORTH'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

•'The  iiiosl  popular  books  of  the  past  decade 
Algelira,  Geomeiry,  Trig'onomelry,  elc. 

In  Ihe  United  States  there  are  not  less  than  •JOO  colleges  and  :).00» 
schools  which  use  the  Algelira,  Geometry,  Trigononieti-y  or  all  of  these 
and  the  books  may  lie  foiiml  in  leading  institutions  in  Oreiit  lirilaiii 
'furkey,  India.  China.  .Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

GAGE  &  'WILLIAMS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE, 

Elenienls  of  I'hysies  ((.!age),  Iiitrodiietioii  lo  Physical 
Science  (Gage),  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  (Willlam.s), 
Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry  (Williams). 

*•  I  have"  not  only  examined  but  studied  the  Physical  Science,  and 
consider  it  superior  as  a  text  book  to  any  other  I  have  seen."  Principal 
DeBoer,  High  School,  Monlpelier,  'Vt. 

'•  1  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of  Williams'  Chemical 
Science  in  secondary  schools."  A.  Ogilvie,  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Also  many  other  vahiable  text  books  described  in  our  full 
Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  ou  application. 


Uiuversity  of  Jlichigan. 

The  special  Canadian  edition  of  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is  ready;  retail 
prices,  respectively.  11.00  and  $1.'30.  T.  C.  Allen  &  Company  of  IIalifa.\  are  agents  for  this  and  other  books  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  carry  a  stock  constantly. 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London. 


T.  C.  Allen  &  Co. 

Offer  at  the  Best  Prices. 

School  Text  Books, 
Exercise   Books, 
Scribbling   Books, 
School    riaps, 
- ■■  School  Globes, 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY   of  all    kinds. 
GAGES  &  JACKSON'S  Vertical  Copy  Books. 


T.  C.ALLEN  &  Co.,    HALIFAX,  N.S. 


Thornk  Bros     Hatters  and  I'-urriers.  93  King 
Street.  St.  .lolin,  N.  B. 

lO  Pep  Cent.  Discount 

ALLOWED    TO  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  ON 

GOLD  AKD_— «=a^ 
SILVER  WATCHES  .t 

A.&J.HflY'S,rT.'^j'o~H°N%'^']P' 


p 


LAGS  FOR 

School  Buildings. 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE   MARKS, 
DESIGN   PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,     etc 

For  Inffirm.itlnaand  froo  Handbook  write  to 
JilUNN  iS:  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  \  ork. 
Oldest  I-un^nu  for  eeciiriiiK  p.itents  in  America. 
Every  iiatriit  taken  out  1..V  vis  is  Ijrouclit  bifoio 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  Ino  ol'  cliurso  lu  tbo 

Larqest  circulation  of  anv  PClentlflc  paper  In  the 
world,  feplcndidlv  lllustr.ated.  No  iutilUj;eiit 
man  should  be  without  It.  Weekly.  @3.U0.1 
year;  Sl.aOsi.x mouths.  Address.  MtJNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  34il  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Dominion,  British  and  Saint  George 
Ensigns 

AND 

UNION  and  FORT  JACKS. 


fluffs  Willi  special  Designs  Made  lo  Order 


North  Market  Wharf,     -     St.  John,  N.  B 
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Subscribers  shnuld  promptly  n  otify  the  KEVIEW  of  change  of  address 
Qivinq  old  as  well  as  new  addrvxs  Communications  from  Nevi  Bnms- 
tcick  should  he  addressed  EDUCATIONAL  KEVIEW.  St.  John;  from 
Kova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to  IV.  T.  Kennedy,  Academy.  Halifax, 
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NEW   ADVERTISEMENTS— 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  (p.  '219)-  -Summer  School 
of  Science  (p.  iW)—}.  &.  A.  McMillan  (p.  i.)— Ontario  Business 
College  (p.  iv.i 


Messrs.  J.  &  A.  McMillan  have  just  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  price  fifteen  cents,  the  full  text  of  the 
Judgment  of  his  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Barker,  in  the 
Bathurst  school  case,  recently  delivered  in  St.  John. 
The  summing  up  and  decision  in  this  cause  cel^bre  is  of 
great  interest  to  educationists  and  to  the  public 
generally.  

Arbor   Day. 

We  devote    a  considerable  portion  of  our  space  this 

number  to  Arbor  Day,  with  the  hope  that  the  material 

may  prove   of  value.      Do  not  put    off  the  preparation 

until    a  few  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  Arbor 

Day.     There  should   be    "  talks "  on  trees    and   plant.s, 

and  especially  a  careful  survey  of  the  school    grounds, 

so  that  the   trees  wlien  planted  will  give  the  ini|iressi()n 

that  nature  has  been  consulted    and  imitated.      If  the 

ground    is  poor  within  the   school  limits,   see  that   the 

poor  soil  is  dug  out  where  the  tree  is  to  be  planted,  and 

replaced  by  a  generous  sup])ly  of  richer  earth  if  the  tree 

reijuires  it,  and  this  can  only  l)e  found  out  by  studying 

the  trees    and   their  en\  inniuient  beforehand.     Do  not 

expect  that  a  tall  spindly  sapling  taken  from  tlie  midst 

of  the  woods  will  ilourisii    in  an  open  place.      You  will 

have  your  lalior  for  nothing.     Select  your  tree  from  an 


open  space  or  on  the  borders  of  a  woodland.  See  that 
it  is  symmetrical,  that  its  buds  give  promise  of  health 
and  activity,  and  that  it  is  not  too  large.  As  a  rule 
the  largest  size  should  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
Disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible  in  digging.  You 
can  be  reasonably  certain  of  your  tree  growing  if  you 
make  a  circle  round  it  and  transfer  the  tree,  roots  and 
earth,  to  the  school  grounds.  There  may  be  some  hard 
work  connected  with  this  kind  of  tree  planting,  but  the 
exercise  is  healthful  and  e.xhilarating.  The  writer  has 
dug  up  small  saplings  and  shrubs  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, and  after  wrapping  up  the  root  system  immediatehj 
in  canvas  and  damp  moss  has  transported  them  for 
miles  before  transplanting,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  grow,  with  proper  attention  in  planting 
and  proper  mulching  and  judicious  moistening  of  the 
soil  for  a  few  weeks  by  occasional  sprayings. 

If  your  tree  has  an  abundance  of  compact  fibrous 
roots;  if  these  have  been  kept  embedded  in  their  native 
earth  and  are  uninjuied,  you  have  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  your  tree  will  grow  and  flourish.  If  these  fibrous 
roots  have  been  exposed  and  allowed  to  become  dry 
during  the  journey  to  the  school  yard,  throw  the  tree 
on  the  wood-pile  and  start  out  cheerfully  in  quest  of 
another,  with  the  resolution  to  take  better  care  of  it. 

Prune  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  only  the 
tap  roots.  Prune  branches  with  care  and  after  mature 
deliberation;  larger  trees  will  bear  more  pruning  than 
smaller  ones.  Do  not  prune  conifers  at  all.  What 
looks  more  unnatural  and  more  unsymmetrical  than  a 
lot  of  cedars  and  firs  shorn  of  their  lower  bi'anchesj 


Prince  Edward  Island  School  Report. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  has  issued  his 
annual  report  "  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  province."  According  to  the 
report  the  attendance  of  pupils  wa.s  larger  and  more 
regular  than  in  preceding  years.  More  .schools  were  in 
operation.  The  number  of  higher  cl<i.ss  teachers  em- 
ployed was  more  than  formerly.  An  increased  atten- 
dance at  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal 
School  is  reported. 
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Till'  aniouiit  expended  by  the  ,!];o^■el•nment  for  cdu- 
ontioiiiil  jiurjioses  was  !?ll'l,7S1.17,  heiiii;  ii  dt^crease  of 
§2'.H>.2;{,  while  the  amount  expended  \)y  Sehool  Hoards 
was  820,241,73  being  an  increase  of  $1,551.70.  Total 
expenditure  by  government  and  school  boards  $1(51,- 
207.GO,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  11,276.02.  Cost 
per  pupil  enrolled  S7.24,  increase  5  cts.  Cost  of  pupil 
in  daily  attendance  S12.16,  a  decrease  of  28  els. 

In  \-iew  of  the  fact  that  so  few  candidates  during  the 
past  few  years  have  taken  the  Junior  Entrance  exam- 
ination to  the  Normal  School,  the  special  class  for  such 
pupils  has  been  discontinued.  The  junior  candidates 
join  the  senior  class  in  such  subjects  as  they  take. 
Tlie  Superintendent  recommends  the  discontinuance  of 
the  junior  examination. 

Touching  reference  is  made  to  the  death  of  the  late 
Inspector  Balderston,  also  to  the  retirement  of  Prof. 
Kobei't«on  from  tlie  Princ(>  of  Wales  College  staff  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
that  "Nowhere  are  the  benefits  of  education  more  fully 
appreciated  than  in  this  Province,"  and  that,  "no  effort 
will  be  spared  to  give  every  citizen  the  advantages  of 
at  least  a  good  elementary  eilucation." 


Teaclier.s'  Salaries. 


From  British  Columbia  to  New  Brunswick  a  decrease 
in  teachers'  salaries  is  noted.  This  is  a  matter  that 
lies  very  closely  at  the  root  of  the  countrj^'s  welfare,  as 
no  one  can  doubt  that  this  tendency  is  a  sure  fore- 
runner of  a  falling  off  in  the  character  of  the  work  done 
in  the  schools. 

We  may  seek  to  infuse  a  better  professional  spirit 
among  teachers  and  endeavor  to  educate  them  in  non- 
interference and  underbidding;  but  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  remains,  and  will  remain,  both  as  regards  teachers 
and  trustees.  Unprincipled  teachers  and  irresponsible 
trustees  will  always  exist,  and  their  example  will  always 
be  potent  for  evil.  All  boards  of  education  and  those 
interested  in  education  must  deplore  this  state  of  affairs. 

Is  there  any  way  by  which  this  downward  tendency 
in  salaries  and  consequent  deterioration  in  school  work 
may  be  prevented  ? 

One  legitimate  method  would  be — raise  the  standard 
of  qualification  for  license.  This  has  been  done  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  it  is  possible  xinder  the  present  con- 
ditions for  a  clever  pupil  to  obtain  scholarship  sufficient 
for  any  class  of  license  at  an  early  age.  Another 
method,  then,  would  be  to  increase  the  age  of  admission 
to  normal  school — as  has  been  done  in  British  Columbia, 
where,  in  1896,  males  will  retjuire  to  be  twenty  j'ears 
of  age  and  females  eighteen  before  receiving  licenses  to 


teach.  Many  think  that  a  teacher  should  bo  at  least 
twenty-one,  and  certainly  the  .schools  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  the  bettci-  t'lir  inure  mature  teachers.  A  girl 
of  sixteen  is  but  a  child  herself. 

Another  legitimate  method  would  be  tii  fix  a  iiiiiiiiiiuni 
salary  for  teachers  by  law.  The  lii:\ii;\v  has  r'eferred 
to  this  side  of  the  tjuestion  before.  Interest  and  intel- 
ligence in  school  matters  should  emanate  from  the 
choice  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the  govern, 
ment.  It  -should  load  public  sentiment,  not  follow  it. 
It  has  determined  the  amount  to  l)e  paid  by  the  pro- 
vince to  teachers  of  certain  qualifications.  It  lias  also 
fixed  a  minimum  in  certain  cases  —  grammar  and 
superior  schools.  It  would  be  (piite  as  much  within 
its  rights  to  go  furtlu'i'  and  fix  a  ininiuium  salaiy  for  all 
classes  of  teachers. 

In  Nova  Scotia  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish 
county  boards  of  trustees  instead  of  district.  This 
certainly  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  more  uni- 
formity and  less  narrow-mindedness.  A  whole  county 
can  be  trusted  to  be  more  judicious  and  liberal  than  a 
single  district. 


School  Reports. 


The  re]K)rt  of  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Education  for 
the  year  of  1895  has  been  received. 

Progress  is  indicated  in  every  department  of  work, 
especially  that  of  the  high  schools.  Male  teachers  do 
not  fall  oft"  in  numbers,  though  they  do  not  keep  pace 
with  females  in  the  increase.  It  seems  odd  to  us  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to  notice  fees  in  connection 
with  the  high  schools.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  existence  of  a  superannuation  fund  in  Ontario, 
which  seems  to  have  reached  very  respectable  pro- 
portions. In  1895  there  were  435  teachers  on  the 
list.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $63,800,  and 
the  gross  contributions  to  the  fund  was  $1,321.50. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  Ontario  have  very  slightly 
decreased.  There  were  8,110  teachers  employed  during 
the  year,  of  whom  3,168  have  attended  a  normal  school. 
It  seems  that  all  the  teachers  in  Ontario,  are  not 
yet  trained.  The  average  salary  for  male  teacher's  was 
$421,  females  $300.  There  are  129  high  schools  and 
554  high  school  teachers. 

The  Inspectors'  reports  seem  rather  meagre,  liut  it 
seems  probable  that  they  are  confined  to  certain  topics. 
Some  of  their  inquiries  are  interesting — Number  of 
pupils  who  wear  glasses,  number  with  defective  hearing, 
number  who  take  luncheon  in  school,  number  indifferent 
to  play,  condition  of  school  sites,  fences,  growing  shade 
trees,  wells,  screened  closets,  etc.  Health  of  teachers, 
number  of  schools  with  porch,  number  not  whitewashed, 
not  scrubbed   1895,   not  swept  daily,   number  without 
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l)liii(ls,  mimlier  without  wciglited  windows.  Some  of 
these  iiKiuiries  might  lie  with  profit  niude  regarding 
scliools  down  this   way. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
ciition  of  British  Columbia  has  been  received.  It  is  a 
bulk}'  volume,  containing  a  very  exhaustive  report  of 
the  schools  in  the  extreme  west.  There  are  202  schools 
in  the  province  and  the  expenditure  for  education 
about  §190,000.  There  are  no  normal  schools  and  the 
other  Provinces  have  been  drawn  upon  for  trained 
teachers.  Hard  times  and  decrea.sed  cost  of  living  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  reduce  the  teachers'  sal 
aries.  One  teacher  in  noting  that  the  efficiency  had 
not  also  decreased,  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  clergy  he  douVjted  if  under  similar 
circumstances  the  same  would  have  been  true  of  any 
other  bodj'  in  the  world.  A  record  of  all  corporal 
punishment  is  kept  in  this  province.  At  the  exam, 
inations  for  license  197  candidates  were  successful. 
As  there  are  but  300  teachers  employed,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  likelihood  of  a  scarcitj-  of  teachers 
for  some  time  in  the  west. 


The  "Logr  Sfliool-hoiiso,"  or  Begfiiiiiing  Days  of 
Kdiicatiou  in  P.  E.  I.slaiid. 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  ilcLeod  lectured 
in  the  Zion  church  basement,  Charlottetown,  on  March 
31st,  on  the  above  subject.  The  audience  was  large  and 
responsive,  and  the  lecture  was  replete  with  information 
— so  arranged  and  presented  as  to  give  the  hearer  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  subject.  From  the  scenes  so 
vividly  protrayed  by  the  lecturer,  the  hearers  gained  a 
good  idea  of  what  educational  conditions  were  in  P.  E. 
Island  eighty  years  ago.  He  pictured  the  old  log 
school-house  rudely  and  hastily  erected  by  the  early 
settlers,  lighted  by  one  small  winclow,  and  fitted  with  a 
small  door — having  wooden  hinges  and  latch.  The 
fuiiiiture  and  appliances  were  of  the  most  primitive 
kind.  The  pupils  had  "keel"  for  pencils  and  goose- 
quills  for  pens. 

The  teacher  of  eighty  years  ago  had  not  mucli  pro- 
fessional training.  Oftener  than  anything  el.se  they 
were  mechanics  or  sea-captains,  who  had  laid  aside  the 
chisel  or  bow-line,  for  part  of  the  year,  and  had  given 
their  services  to  teach  "the  young  idea  to  shoot." 

Referring  to  the  schools  of  Charlottetown,  he  said 
that  ilr,  Peter  Cranmer  w;us  the  father  of  education  in 
the  province.  His  succe.ssor  was  Mr.  Robertson.  In 
1.S21  the  national  school  was  erected  and  Mr.  [treading 
appointed  the  master  thereof.  In  183G  the  central 
academy,  since  changed  to  Prince  of  Wales'  College, 
Wius  opened  with  Rev.  Charles  Lloyd  as  principal. 


The  lecture  being  of  the  early  days  of  education,  did 
not  deal  with  the  present,  nor  was  any  contrast  drawn, 
but  the  attentive  listener  continually  drew  the  contrast, 
and  was  the  better  alile  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
to-day. 

At  the  conclusion  complimentary  reinaiks  were  made 
by  several  gentlemen,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  the 
supeiintendent  would  continue  his  researches  so  well 
begun,  and  give  not  only  the  babj'hood  of  P.  E.  Island 
schools,  but  also  their  childhood  and  manhood,  which 
he  intimated  that  he  possibly  might  do. 


TALiKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


It  has  occurred  to  me  when  reading  of  the  new 
photograph}'  by  which  such  dense  bodies  as  wood  and 
the  human  body  have  been  penetrated  and  exposed  to 
the  view,  that  the  whole  subject  of  examinations  for 
promotion  can  now  be  relegated  to  the  past.  In  fact 
many  of  us  have  only  been  waiting  for  something  better 
for  a  long  time.  Just  imagine  with  what  ease  and 
simplicity  the  whole  thing  may  be  accomplished.  The 
child's  head  is  photographed  by  the  new  process,  and 
the  development  of  the  brain  carefully  noted.  One 
year  after  the  same  thing  is  repeated  and,  behold,  the 
teacher  stands  acquitted  or  condemned.  How  easy  it 
will  be  then  to  issue  licenses  and  confer  degrees.  No 
amount  of  cramming  or  dishonesty  will  avail.  Quacks 
will  cea-se  to  thrive,  and  men  and  women  will  be  known 
and  appreciated  by  actual  brain  measurement  and 
development.  Who  knows  but  what  teachers  will  be 
summoned  each  year  before  a  committee  of  the  school 
board  to  have  their  heads  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  whether  they  have  progressed  or  retrograded 
during  the  year  in  intellectuality.  If  the  former,  to 
have  their  salaries  increased  ;  and  if  the  latter,  to  be 
degraded  in  rank,  or  dismissed.  In  fact  such  will  be 
the  avidity  with  which  brain  development  will  be 
sought,  that  in  a  few  generations  men  and  women  will 
appear  with  abnormally  developed  domes  of  thought 
and  very  attenuated  bodies. 


I  have  referred  befoie  to  the  subject  of  Arbor  Day, 
and  I  desire  again  to  say  a  few  words.  I  want  to  say 
first,  that  if  Arljor  Day  is  to  be  observed  this  year  in 
nianj'  districts,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  it  had  better 
be  dispensed  with  altogether.  I  know  districts  where 
the  day  has  been  observed  ever  since  authorized,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  fpr  it,  inside  or  out,  save  a 
blank  space  in  the  school  register.  If  you  feel  that 
you  cannot  do  any  good,  do  not  observ<?  the  day.  It  is 
my  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  no  teacher  so  situated 
but  that  she  can  do  so  with  profit.  Rut  you  say,  "  I 
have  no  fence."      "The  soil  is  not  suitable."     That  may 
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be,  !uid  is  true  in  many  cases;  but  T  look  upon  the  more 
planting  of  trees  as  soeonilary  in  the  observanee  of  the 
diiy.  Interest  j-our  pupils  in  trees,  iun\  (heir  lirowth 
an*]  oare.  Prepare  a  proi^ranune  of  exercises,  and 
indulge  in  a  general  cleaning  of  the  house  aiul  premises. 
If  you  plant  trees,  exercise  a  little  common  snisc  In  ihe 
selection  and  placing  of  them.  You  can  easily  see  what 
kind  of  trees  thrive  best  in  your  locality.  1  would  not 
advise  you  to  ]>laiit  an  dm  on  a  rork.  I  >o  not  place 
the  ti'ees  close  under  t  lie  windows,  or  \vh(M*e  it  would  be 
a  great  misfortune  if  they  happened  to  grow. 


If  you  think  Arbor  Day  will  come  too  late,  plant 
j'our  trees  before  that  date  and  have  your  exercises  then. 
It  does  not  answer  to  set  out  trees  after  the  buds  begin 
to  open.  It  is  very  dithcult  three  or  four  weeks  in 
advance  to  prognosticate  the  season,  and  the  date  fixed 
has  generally  been  too  late.  I  hope  the  inspectors,  in 
addition  to  reports  from  teachers,  will  insist  upon  a 
reasonable  showing  at  their  next  visit.  It  is  to  bf^ 
hoped,  too,  that  teachers  will  report  fully.  It  should  be 
under  the  following  heads :  No.  of  Trees;  No.  of  Shrubs; 
No.  of  Flower  Beds;  General  Improvements;  Programme 
of  Exercises.  The  last  should  probai)ly  be  placed  first. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  reports  like  this 
"Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  this  district  by  the  plant- 
inj;  of  trees." 


Culled  from  N.  B.  Inspectors'  Keports. 

Inspector  Meksereau  (District  No.  1): 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  my  inspectorate  subscribe  for  and  read  the 
Educational  Review,  whicli  they  profess  to  find  exceedingly  helpful  in 
all  their  school  work,  but  especially  in  lessons  on  Nature,  while  it  keeps 
them  in  touch  with  the  great  body  of  educational  thought  and  exper- 
ience throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

*  ♦  *  Inexperience  and  insufficient  preparation  have  mad©  the 
tree-planting  on  Arbor  Day  a  failure.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  the  trees 
planted  last  year  lived  during  the  summer.  However,  much  good  has 
undoubtedly  been  accomplished  in  other  directions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  time  experience  will  teach  us  bow  to  transplant 
and  care  for  trees. 

Inspector  Smith  (District  No.  2): 

*  *  *  I  have  found,  with  few  exceptions,  teachers  interested  in 
their  work,  and  on  the  alert  for  any  suggestions  that  might  be  of  use  to 
them.  There  are,  however,  still  a  few  teachers  who  cling  to  the  idea 
that  their  success  depends  entirely  upon  pleasing  the  parents,  and  these 
follow  the  old  custom  of  hurrying  the  pupils  through  the  reading  l)ooks 
as  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  a  pupil  goes  through  a  book  is  the  measure 
of  success  laid  down  by  some  parents.  *  *  *  i  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  disposition  manifested  by  trustees  and  ratepayers  gen- 
erally to  carry  out  suggestions  in  the  way  of  improving  the  school  houses 
and  grounds,  and  many  necessarj-  improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  year.  I  find  some  difficulty,  however,  in  couviucing  trustees  that 
good  maps  and  blackboards  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  school  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  that  those  schools  amply  provided 
with  api)aratus,  other  things  being  equal,  do  much  better  work  than 
where  a  scant  provision  is  made;  though  many  teachers  do  good  work 
under  very  unfavorable  cucumstances,  and  with  the  most  meagre 
supply  of  apparatus. 

Inspector  Steeves  (District  No.  3): 

*  *  *  As  I  have  pursued  my  work  much  of  a  <-heeriug  and  en- 
coumging  nature  has  come  untler  my  observation.    To  have  a  good 


school,  well  equipped  and  capable  of  giving  the  childrtMi  correct 
instructiDti  and  proiHT  trainin;::,  is  the  pride  of  many  di.'triots  The 
value,  on  I'ducational  as  well  as  physiological  gromids,  of  good  school 
houses,  well  lighted,  neat,  clean,  comfortable  and  pleasant,  the  desir- 
ability of  the  school  premises  being  attractive  and  well  kept,  are 
properly  estimated  by  an  increasing  niimbei"  of  people.  Many  Boards  of 
Trustees  show  themselves  anxious  to  secure  the  most  energetic,  in- 
dustrious and  piogressive  teachei-s,  whom  they  encourage  and  support 
in  promoting  tlie  highest  welfare  of  the  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
nianj' trustees  consider  that  if  they  keep  the  school  house  door  open  a 
part  of  the  year  no  more  should  he  asked.  Tht^y  would  cramp  and 
cripple  the  energies  of  the  best  teacher.  Indeed,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  Trustees  are  elected  with  the  avowed  sole  purpose 
of  keei>iug  the  taxes  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  that  they 
use  their  official  position  to  hinder  the  advancement  of  the  school,  and 
sometimes  to  deprive  the  district  of  any  but  the  scantiest  school 
priviltrges.    These  cases  are  deplorable. 

Inspector  Carter  (District   No.  4): 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  seems  to  be  imbued  with  a  desire  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  improve  themselves.  There  are  few 
who  do  not  read  educational  papers  and  attend  their  County  Institute 
when  possible.  This  year,  as  in  the  past,  I  have  found  them  most  ready 
and  willing  to  respond  to  any  suggestions  in  the  way  of  improving  their 
surroundings.  Districts  owe  to  their  teachers  more  than  ever  improve- 
ments in  furniture,  ajiparatus.  libraries,  flags  and  repairs.  I  have 
pointed  out  a  few  of  them  in  my  general  report,  but  not  nearly  all  I 
regret  as  the  years  go  by  to  notice  that  some  of  our  oldest  and,  at  one 
time,  probably  our  l)est  teachers,  becoming  worn  in  the  service  and 
failing  in  effectiveness.  *  *  *  I  think  it  is  a  blot  upon  the  civilization 
of  the  present  age  that  no  provision  should  be  made  for  worn-out 
teachers.  Teachers  themselves  should  take  tlie  initiative  in  this  matter, 
and  do  as  has  been  done  in  a  few  other  places— start  a  Superannuation 
Fund  in  their  own  ranks  first.  When  they  are  found  ready  to  help  them- 
selves, others  will,  no  doubt,  help 

Inspector  Bridges  (District  No.  5): 

Arbor  Day  is  observed  largely  throughout  this  Inspectoral  District 
and  its  benefits  are,  year  by  year,  becoming  more  apparent,  both  in  the 
grounds  of  the  school  and  also  in  the  decoration  of  the  school  room. 
Trees  of  substantia!  growth  may  be  observed  in  almost  all  school 
grounds,  and  the  bare  walls  of  the  school  ro^m  are  relieved  by  tasteful, 
as  well  instructive,  decorations. 

During  the  year  more  tlian  usual  activity  has  been  displayed  by  local 
school  boards  in  maintaining  efficient  schools  in  their  respective  districts* 
and  no  organized  district  was  without  a  teacher  for  the  full  year.  *  * 
The  local  license  is  a  thing  of  the  past  Much  intei'est  also  has  been 
shown  in  improving  the  school  houses  in  appearance,  both  internally 
and  externally,  and  in  furnishing  something  more  than  the  bare 
necessities  oF  school  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Inspector  Meacviier  (District  No.  6): 

School  libraries  have  been  estabUshed  in  a  number  of  districts  during 
the  year  just  closed.  The  work  in  this  direction  is  very  enoouriiging. 
*^  *  *  Allusion  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  the  necessity  of 
licensing  untrained  teachers  to  conduct  the  schools  in  a  number  of 
districts  of  this  county,  and  the  consequent  set-back  that  has  been  given 
to  educational  progress  in  those  quarters  where  that  necessity  exists. 
The  outlook  in  this  direction  is  now  much  more  encouraging. 


Lay  on  the  edge  of  a  table  a  long  and  narrow  paper 
bag,  and  place  some  heavy  weights^ — two  dictionaries 
for  example — upon  the  closed  end.  The  books  can  be 
overturned  without  being  touched,  simply  by  l>lowing. 

The  compressed  air  will  swell  the  bag  so  violently 
that  the  weights  upon  it  will  be  raised  and  thrown 
over.  This  experiment  enables  us  to  measui'c  the 
strength  of  our  breath  by  overturning  objects  of  various 
weights,  and  will  prove  that  an  adult  can,  without 
fatigue,  raise  with  his  breath  a  weight  of  at  least 
twenty    pounds. 
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Inspector  Macneil  (District  No.  7): 

Tlie  average  of  salaries  paid  to  Icachers  of  tlio  different,  grades  iix 
both  countit's  indicatesa  sliglit  advaiicc  over  that  of  last  j'car,  with  one 
or  two  tndiug:  exceptions.  I  wish  1  could  believe  that  this  advance, 
smalt  as  it  is,  was  due  to  some  bxt'd  principle  of  annual  increase,  or  to 
a  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  generally  paid,  especially 
in  rural  sections.  ^Xe  oouUl  then  lo<ik  forward  hnpefuUy  to  the  time 
when  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  keep  all  the  schools  in  operation 
*    *    * 

It  is  difficult  to  pereuade  the  averai^e  ratepayer,  especially  if  he  be  at 
what  he  considers  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  school  house  (and 
that,  now-adays,  is  not  very  long)  or  from  the  proposed  site  of  one.  of 
the  unwisdom  of  subdividing  large  sections  info  small  and  consequently 
weak  ones.  The  advantages  of  the  division  of  labor  secured  by  the 
graded  system  do  not  enter  into  his  calculations,  but  the  baneful  resul*' 
of  the  policy  of  division  are  ever  painfully  present  to  the  "mind's  eye"' 
if  not  to  the  physical  optic  of  the  inspector,  who  encounters  in  this  tea 
dency  to  disruption,  an  element  which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  the  exercise  of  as  much  patience,  tact,  and 
diplomacy  as  he  may  be  possessed  of  to  combat  it.    *    *    * 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Sydney  Academy,  still  under  the 
efficient  management  of  Trincipal  MacKeen,  ably  assisted  by  Vice- 
Principal  Stewart,  and  supported  by  an  energetic  and  public  spirited 
school  board,  has  passed  through  what  was  probably,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  successful  year  in  its  history.    *    *    * 

Excellent  work  in  the  high  school  curriculum  is  being  done  in 
several  high  schools  throughout  the  inspectorate.  Without  going  into 
details,  I  may  particularize  those  of  North  Sydney,  Sydney  Mines,  Glace 
Bay,  Gowrie  (Port  Morien)  and  Bridgeport-^schools  comprising  from 
eleven  to  four  departments.    *    *    * 

If  it  is  true  that "'  the  teacher  makes  the  school,"  the  truism  is  more 
applicable  to  the  modern  tlian  to  the  ancient  school,  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  intelligent  and  wide-awake  board  of  trustees  to  secure 
the  very  best  teaching  talent  available.  It  should  also  be  their  aim  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  the  teacher  as  many  aids  as  possible,  not  only 
the  apparatus  prescribed  by  law  as  of  obligation,  such  as  maps 
dictiooaries,  ga/.eteers,  etc.,  but  other  good  books  and  periodicals.  The 
generality  of  our  teachers  are  not,  unfortimately.  overburdened  with 
this  world's  go<jds,  and  the  acquisiiion  of  needed  literature  is,  to  them, 
not  always  easy.  History  is  making  every  daj',  and  in  order  to  keep 
himself  au  couran/ (ies  c/io.sfs,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  let  his  pupils 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  the  industrious  and  earnest  teacher 
must  read  current  literature.  And  j-et,  how  many  teachers  do  we  not 
find  who  do  not  receive  even  a  local  newspaper!  Now  if  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  in  my  last  report  were  acted  upon  and  the  EnucATioN^L 
Review  subscribed  for  by  every  b<:»ard  of  trustees,  that  excellent 
periodical  would  receive  such  a  start,  and  be  placed  on  such  a  fooling 
as  would  enable  it,  I  feel  confident,  to  be  transformed  into  a  weekly  in- 
stead of  a  monthly  magazine,  containing,  in  addition  to  its  usual 
wholesome  and  instructive  bill  of  educational  fare,  such  notes  on  cur- 
rent events  as  would  make  it  fill  the  place,  to  the  general  run  of 
teachers,  of  a  first  class  newspaper.  Its  usefulness  would  be  immeasur- 
ably extended,— it  would  become  a  convenient  medium  of  inter-com- 
munication and  correspondence  on  subjects  germane  to  the  profession, 
and  we  would  have  an  organ  whose  intluence  could  be  made  a  power  in 
the  laud.    And  who  would  feel  the  expense? 

Inspector  McKixnon  (District  No.  8): 
In  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Victoiia  a  very  great 
work  has  to  he  done  in  order  to  place  education  where 
it  sliould  he.  In  heginnin^  his  duties  Inspector  Mc- 
Ivinnon  has  to  contend  against  lack  of  interest,  dis- 
organization, small  sections,  and.  poverty.  We  hope 
his  suhse(|uent  r<'}K)rts  may  he  characteris^ed  by  a  mon^ 
hopeful   tone. 

At  present  too  many  teachers,  in  the  lower  grades  especially,  are 
mere  hearers  of  the  lessons  learned  by  rote  Irom  text  books,  and  the}' 
quite  misapprehend  the  proper  function  of  the  teaclier.  There  are. 
others,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say.  who  without  any  special  aid  or 
training,  have  developed  into  teachers  of  a  high  order,  showing  what 
original  capacity  developed  by  experience  can  attain  to. 


A  very  considerable  number  of  sections  are  too  weak  financially,  and 
too  small,  to  maintain  an  eilicient  school,  hence  in  a  great  degree  the 
large  number  of  sections  vacant  during  the  year  now  expired.    *    *    * 

The  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  have  been  adopted  in 
a  considerable  number  of  sections.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  power 
thu.-i  acquired  will  be  exercised  to  any  material  extent  in  the  meantime* 
A  more  coercive  enactment  is  needed  to  accomplish  the  desired  reform. 

IxsPECTOR  Maclkllan  (District  No.  9): 

I  am  trying  to  interest  pupils  and  teachers,  as  well  as  parents  and 
trustees,  in  the  good  work  of  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  school- 
rooms and  premises.  In  not  a  few  instances  I  have  met  with  gratifying 
success,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  a  movement  has  begun  which 
may  soon  become  general.    *    *    « 

Possibly  a  little  less  time  than  formerly  is  being  wasted  on  the 
alleged  teaching  of  grammar  and  analysis,  geography  and  history. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  re-capitalize  "the  three 
R's."    In  the  opinion  of  many  they  have  too  long  figured  as  little  r's. 

I  fear  that  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  usefulness  of  the  '"nature  lessons" 
given  in  a  majority  of  the  schools.  Teachers  who  have  won  their 
licenses  by  committing  text -books  to  memory  could  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  prove  competent  guides  in  the  reahns  of  nature;  and  I  beg  to 
assure  you,  that  thej^  are  not.  I\lany  of  our  teachers  will  have  to  oe 
aught  before  we  need  look  for  really  good  work  from  them. 

Inspector  Chak;  (District  No.  10): 

Success  in  all  callings  requires  a  special  preparation  to  attain  high 
standing,  and  I  think  there  is  no  room  for  questioning  the  beneficial 
inrtuence  exercised  by  the  normal  school  upon  the  common  schools 
of  this  district.  During  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  able  to  note 
the  rapid  growth  professionally  of  many  teachers  after  attending  this 
institution.  Yet  I  find  occasionally  among  the  untrained  teachers 
persons  who  are  richly  endowed  with  a  strong  personality,  and  who  are 
more  than  the  equals  of  those  having  any  amount  of  theory  and 
practice.     *    *    • 

There  is  but  one  subject  in  the  course  of  study  which  I  wish  to  refer 
to  briefly,  that  is  agriculture,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  eighth  grade 
1  beg  leave  to  suggest  its  place  in  all  the  grades.  The  Nature  work  may 
be  so  adaptei  that  its  trend  may  be  in  this  direction.  Let  the  lessons  in 
botany,  ornithology,  entomology,  chemistry,  have  a  bearing  on  the 
agricultural  life  of  the  section.  There  is  no  factor  so  potent  to  popular- 
ze  that  calling,  from  which  we  have  been  diifting  away  so  long,  as  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

The  very  nature  of  an  inspector's  duties  gives  him  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  rural  life.  Asso- 
ciated a  greater  portion  of  the  year  with  the  farming  class,  he  hears 
their  grievances  aod  discovers  thei**  wants.  It  is  strikingly  noticeable 
the  improvidence  displayed  in  the  homes  and  upon  the  farms  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  people.  This  arises  mainly  from  an  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  taught  in  the  elementary  sciences. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  faruicrs  do  not  enjoj'  the  luxuries  which 
Providence  has  placed  within  reach  of  their  hands  were  they  taught  how 
to  extend  them.  The  delicacies  of  a  good  garden  are  almost  unknown. 
The  continual  and  injudicious  cropping  of  farms  in  the  first  settled 
portions  of  the  county  have  forced  hundreds  to  leave  them  for  the 
precarious  living  of  city  or  town.  But  our  teachers  need  first  to  be 
taught.  Few,  though  coming  from  country  homes,  have  a  practical, 
much  less  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  fanning.  The  excellent  insti- 
tution at  Truro  affiliated  with  the  normal  school,  has  been  munificently 
equipped  for  an  agricultural  education,  and  the  fullest  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  it.  No  teacher  should  leave  tiie  training  school  until  he  or 
she  has  completed  a  course  in  some  branch  of  agriculture.    *    *    * 

The  i)ermanent  location  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  in  Parrs- 
boro  I  believe  to  be  in  its  interests.  Geographically  it  is  in  the  centre 
of  its  constituency,  and  can  be  reached  by  rail  and  boat  daily  from 
almost  any  point  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  The  surrounding  country 
affords  the  very  best  opportuuitics  for  study  either  in  geology,  miner- 
alogy, or  botany.  To  these  musl  be  added  the  attractions  of  a  clean 
seaport  town,  charming  scenery  unsurpas.sed  by  any  other  parts  of  the 
provinces,  scenes  abounding  in  history  and  Indian  legends,  and  last  but 
not  least,  a  cool,  healthy  atmosphere,  when  inland  towns  are  suffering 
from  sununer  heat. 


The  practice  of  dismissing  school  five  minutes  hefore 
the  hour  all  who  conu^  punctually,  and  then  the  un- 
punctual  at  the  exact  moment  is  not  a  ha<l  one. 


.'Of. 
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ror  the  Revibw]     NATUKK    LESSONS. 

What  a  I'lionis  !     How  u|)ioai'ii)u.s  ! 
"HuiT-uri."  O  luiw  iiliuidus  1 

"  I'l'op.  pci'p.  papc,  pci'p, 
Cold  feet  Cim't  sleep." 

"  Hiiri'-urr,  (lon't  stir. 

Littlo  frof^s  .uv  not  liorii  withfui-." 

"Cold.  l)ol.'(l,  tolil.  doled, 

The   wee,  little  fi-o^s  are  cold,  cold." 

"  BiuT-iirr,  fjo  olT,  then  to  sleep, 

Aiul  pr.iy  the  Lord  your  so\Us  to  keep." 

As  thus  I  translated  the  song  of  the  frot; 

My  heart  was  home  off  with  them  into  the  hoj?; 

I  felt  the  cold  chill  of  the  dark  peaty  water. 
And  howled  with  the  hylas  until  it  grew  hotter. 

Ye.s,  hotter  ;  for  water  is  hotter  th.in  ice. 
Which  only  just  thawed  made  the  fiogs  feel  nice. 

This  gave  me  the  key  to  their  musical  speech. 
The  howl  was  their  highest  hilarious  screech. 

They  hold  their  hoiise  warming  just  every  spring, 
With  hag-pipes  and  cornet  they  make  the  air  ring. 

When  the  ice  is  all  melted ;  and  to  aid  in  their  play 
They  light  the  hla-.k  jiond  with  the  dark  X  ray. 

A  Rel.vtive  of  the  Frog. 
In  the  Educational  Review  of  May,  1888,  are 
some  notes  on  the  frog  and  its  relatives.  The  thirteen 
species  found  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  are  classified 
into  the  two  sub-divisions  of  the  "  tailed  "  and  "  tail- 
less "  amphibians.  Of  the  former  there  were  named 
one  "  water  newt  "  and  four  "  salamanders,"  by  some 
people  wrongly  called  lizards,  of  which  we  have  none 
in  these  provinces.  To  the  "tail-less"  amphibians  were 
relegated  one  toad  (bv/o),  four  frogs  (rana),  and  three 
piping  or  tree  frogs  (hyla). 

Now  our  water  newt,  newt,  evet,  or  eft,  is  a  very 
strange  and  interesting  animal,  and  one  which  has  not 
very  generally  been  observed.  The  first  references  to 
it  in  these  provinces  was  to  one  in  the  collection  of  the 
Pictou  Academy  in  the  article  referred  to  about  eight 
years  ago.  Since  then  several  specimens  have  been 
found  and  studied.  Its  scientific  name  given  by 
Rafinesque  is  Diemyrtylns  viridescens.  Now  as  one  of 
you  has  captured  a  tine  specimen  which  I  have  here 
in  the  water  in  this  glass  jar,  let  us  have  a  talk  about 
him.      Tell  us  where  you  found  the  .specimen. 

S.  I  found  Irim  in  a  little  lake  near  our  place.  I 
was  bent  over  the  hank  looking  into  the  edge  of  the 
water  when  I  saw  something  like  what  they  call  a 
lizard,  but  which  you  say  is  only  a  salamander,  swim- 
ming or  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.     It  was 


about  four  inches  long,  its  back  of  a  il.iik  olive  giav, 
with  some  fine  spots  on  it,  its  body  was  oiily  about  two 
inches  and  a  little  nioi-e,  witli  two  fore  feet,  with  four 
fingers  each  on  tlicni,  .-md  two  hind  t'cct,  willi  live 
fingers  eacli  on  them,  and  the  tail  was  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  llattened  on  the  sides,  the  up]ier 
edge  ran  up  on  the  back  like  a  sort  of  a  slight  crest. 

T.    Very  g<iod.      Ihit  how  did  you  catch  it? 

S.  I  was  afiaid  it  might  be  poisonous,  so  I  took  a 
net  for  catching  buttcillies  and  caught  it  as  with  a 
scoop  net. 

T.  Yes,  but  you  sec  it  is  quite  harmless,  as  1  put  my 
hand  under  him  in  the  water  and  take  him  out.  You 
see  he  wants  to  get  back  into  the  water  again,  and  does 
not  hurt  any  more  than  a  fly.  What  is  the  color  of  its 
under  parts  ? 

S.   A  pale  oi-ange  yellow,  with  small  dai-k  spots. 

T.   What  do  his  eyes  and  mouth  remind  you  of  ? 

S.  Of  those  of  a  small  frOg.  Why  has  it  got  four 
fingers  on  its  foie  feet  and  five  on  its  hind  feet? 

T.  I  cannot  tell  that.  It  is  like  its  nearest  relatives 
—  tlie  salamanders  —  in  that  respect.  If  it  were  a 
lizard,  it  would  have  five  toes,  or  fingers,  as  you  call 
them,  on  the  fore  feet  as  well  as  the  hind  ones,  and  its 
skin  would  be  covered  with  scales,  and  not  naked  like 
that  of  the  fi-og.  Now  let  me  take  this  small  speck  of 
fresh  meat  on  the  end  of  this  splinter  of  wood  and  put 
it  near  his  mouth. 

S.  O,  he  bites  it.  See  what  antics  he  makes  in  trying 
to  swallow  it.  He  is  trying  so  hard  to  jerk  it  down 
his  throat.  He  looks  as  if  he  might  break  his  neck 
with  some  of  his  jerks. 

T.  Well,  to  be  brief,  let  me  give  you  an  outline  of 
his  remarkable  life.  The  egg  was  glued  like  the  head 
of  a  very  small  pin  to  one  of  the  small  leaves  of  tlie 
small  weeds  growing  in  the  lake  or  pond.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  transparent  albuminous  sphere  like  the 
eggs  of  the  frogs,  only  the  eggs  are  smaller  and  are 
placed  singly  on  these  small  leaves. 

When  the  egg  is  hatched  out,  the  larva  is  of  a  dark 
olive  grey  color,  with  gills  and  a  tail-fin,  and  by  Sep- 
tember may  be  over  an  inch  in  length.  But  about  that 
time  the  fish-like  gills  and  tail-fin  become  nearly 
absorbed,  and  the  young  newt  climbs  out  of  the  water 
a  little,  and  looks  in  a  sort  of  wondering  and  lonrnno- 
manner  towards  the  unknown  land.  After  several 
repetitions  of  such  apparent  meditations  on  the  distant 
world  he  betakes  himself  to  the  land.  He  soon  begins 
to  change  his  color,  first  becoming  dark  red,  and  finally 
a  vermilion  red.  He  is  during  this  time  feeding  on 
spiders  and  other  such  insects,  while  he  delights  in 
retreating  for  the  most  of  the    time  to  the  moist  shelter 
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of  rotten  logs  and  the  like.  For  perhaps  more  than 
two  years  he  nia)'  live  this  terrestrial  life,  and  breathe 
by  means  of  his  lungs,  while  the  cells  covering  his 
throat  and  all  the  air  passages  become  like  those  of  all 
air-breathing  animals.  But  he  finally  returns  to  the 
water,  where  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  small 
leaves  of  water  plants.  He  very  soon  loses  his  bright 
coloring,  becomes  grey  olive,  as  you  see  him,  loses  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  mucus  lining  of  his  air  passages, 
begins  to  breathe  as  a  water  animal,  as  he  did  originally. 
If  you  look  closely  at  his  back  you  will  notice  a  row  of 
small  bright  vermilion  spots  on  each  side,  the  vermilion 
spots  being  surrounded  by  a  minute  circle  of  black. 
For  this  reason  he  is  sometimes  called  the  vermilion 
spotted  newt. 

Until  quite  lately  naturalists  thought  that  the  two 
stages  of  the  life  of  this  species  constituted  two  distinct 
species.  Speckled  dark  grey  olive  in  water,  it  becomes 
red  and  even  vermilion  on  land  ;  but  the  bright  yellow 
of  its  under  parts  in  water,  together  with  the  red  spots 
and  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  yellow,  show  always  some 
connection  with  its  peculiar  land  color. 

S.  What  does  it  feed  upon,  and  how  ran  we  keep  it 
in  order  to  study  how  it  acts  1 

T.  Keep  it  in  fresh  water,  often  changed.  The 
presence  of  rotten  wood  in  the  water  is  not  distasteful 
to  it.  Feed  it  occasionallj'  with  very  small  shreds  of 
fresh  meat ;  but  do  not  allow  fragments  of  the  same  to 
remain  long  in  the  water,  as  it  putrefies  and  makes  the 
water  more  or  less  injurious  to  its  health.  It  naturally 
feeds  upon  small  water  insects.  You  may  have  some- 
thing rising  above  the  water,  so  that  if  he  wants  to 
take  the  air  occasionally,  he  can  do  so.  But  be  careful 
that  he  cannot  climb  up  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  or  some 
day  he  will  escape  and  be  lost  to  you,  and  destroy  him- 
self by  wandering  into  some  crevice  in  the  house  where 
he  cannot  continue  long  to  live.  I  had  one,  who 
apparently  took  a  strong  fancy  to  the  land  again,  and, 
after  -some  longing,  actually  scaled  what  was  thought 
an  impassable  height  and  ilisappeared  forever,  leaving  a 
lonely  mate  behind. 


Cloud  Study. 

An  international  committee  of  meteorologists  are 
going  to  commence  a  special  study  of  clouds  in  various 
portions  of  the  world  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  May  next.  Tlu'  iDinmittee  may  lif'l|)  to  fix 
upon  a  good  method  of  classifying  and  naming  clouds. 
Our  teachers  who  keep  their  eyes  open  to  cloud  ]>]icno- 
mena  during  the  year  will  be  in  a  position  not  only  to 
utilize  the  findings  of  the  said  committee,  but  to  enjoy 
their  whole  report. 


The  April  Sky. 

The  two  greatest  planets,  .Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are 
well  .situated  for  ol)servation  this  month.  While  Jup- 
iter is  slowly  sinkiiiL,'  in  the  west,  Saturn  is  rising  in 
the  east,  and,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
the  observei',  with  a  small  telescope,  may  turn  alter- 
nately from  the  beltcfl  to  the  ringed  planet  and  enjoy 
the  striking  contiast  between  them.  Jupiter  is  in  the 
constellation  Cancer,  moving  slowly  eastward.  It  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  dav  and  is  well  situated,  west  of 
the  meridian,  during  the  entire  evening.  Saturn  is  in 
Libra,  a  little  east  of  the  star  a-  It  becomes  well 
elevated  in  the  southeast  by  ten  o'clock  p.  m.  Mercury, 
which  is  in  Pisces  at  the  beginning  of  April  and  in 
Taurus  at  the  end,  is  too  near  the  sun  to  be  observed. 
It  passes  behind  the  sun  on  the  1 7th,  emerging  after- 
ward into  the  evening  sky,  where  it  will  become  visible 
in  May.  Venus  is  also  too  near  the  sun  for  convenient 
observation,  although  early  risers  may  catch  sight  of  ic 
before  sunrise  in  the  constellation  Aquarius,  from 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  it  will  move  eastward 
into  Pisces.  Mars  also  is  an  earl\-  morning  star,  being 
situated  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Capricorn  and  at  the  end  in  Aquariu.s,  still 
nearer  the  sun.  Uranus  is  in  Ijibra,  six  or  seven 
degrees  southeast  of  Saturn,  and  Neptune  is  in  Taurus, 
near  the  star  J.      *     *     * 

At  the  time  of  the  conjunction  with  .Juj)iter,  on  the 
20th,  the  moon  will  be  near  first  quarter,  and  the  con- 
junction will  occur  a  little  more  than  half  way  from 
the  eastern  horizon  to  the  meridian.  If  the  sky  is 
clear,  it  should  be  possible  to  find  the  moon  easily  with 
the  naked  eye.  A  telescope  directed  to  the  moon  at 
about  three  p.  m.,  and  swept  carefully  toward  the  south, 
will  enable  the  observer  to  pick  up  Jupiter  by  daylight 
— a  very  interesting  observation  for  an  amateui-.  The 
planet,  at  that  hour  will  be  about  two  degrees  from  the 
moon,  in  a   southerly  direction. 

The  starry  heavens  are  very  attractive  in  April. 
Between  nine  and  ten  p.  m.,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  Sirius  is  flashing  near  the  western  horizon  while 
the  brilliant  Vega  is  rising  in  the  northeast.  Nearly 
overhead  shines  the  (ireat  Dipper,  and  south  of  it 
appears  the  softly  twinkling  Berenice's  Hair.  East  of 
the  latter  is  Arcturus,  a  royal  star  in  brightness  and 
color,  while  between  Arcturus  and  Vega  glitters  the 
pure  white  Spica  in  the  constellation  of  the  Virgin. — 
frrirrett  P.  Servif'S    in  Scientific  American. 


When  one  derides  teaching  and  child-study  it  is  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  Aristotle  said,  "That  the 
nature  of  everything  is  best  seen  in  its  smallest  portions.' 
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Our  School  Trustees. 


'I'lif  .•iiipiiiiiliiU'iU    i)t'  .liidur   liiuUcr  tn  ihr  iliainiKUi 

ship  of  the  8t.  .lohii  lloaril  of   School  Trustees    is   one 

tlmt  gives  satisfiietion  to  all  elasses  of  citizens.      Me  is 

ft  gentleman   of  scliolaily   tastes,  soiiiul  judfiinent,  anil 
with  some  experience  in  school  administration.     .)  iidj,'e 

Barker  wius  born  at  Sheltield,  N.  B.,  Dec.  ->7,  IS.i.S,  and 

was  educated  at  the  Sunhury  grammar  school  under  the 

Rev.  Geo.  S.   Milligan,  foimerly  of  St.  John,    l.ut   for 

some  years  past  a  resident  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 

where  he  occupies  the  position  of  chief  superintendent  of 

education.        In     .lune 
1S53,    Judge     Barker 

matriculated  at  King's 

College,    Frederict(jn, 

where  he  graduated  B.  A. 

in  June,  1856,— special 

honors  having    been 

awarded     him     by    the 

examiners  at    liis    final 

degree  examination.    In 

1858     he    passed    the 

necessary    examination 

for  the  degree  of  M.  A., 

which  was  duly  confer- 
red upon  him   in  June 

of  that  year.      In  1861 

he  was  admitted  by  the 

University    of     New 

Brunswick  to  the  degree 

of  B.C. L.,  and  in   1S66 

to  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

^lioth  degrees   having 

been  taken  indue  course. 

In  Trinity  term,  1856, 

he  entered  as  a  student 
at  Jaw  with  the  late 
Judge  Fisher,  and  in 
Trinity  term,  1860,   he 

was  sworn  in  an  attor- 
ney of  the  supreme 
court,  and  a  year  later 
called  to  the  bar. 

He  commenced  practising  in  St.  John  in  November, 
1860,  and  he  has  resided  there  ever  since.  In  1865  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  the  late  Judge  Wetmore, 
and  they  continued  doing  business  together  until  Mr. 
Wetmore  was  appointed  to  the  bench.  Tn  1873  Judge 
Barker  was  appointed  a  Q.C.,  and  in  December,  1893, 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court— in  the  place  of  Judge 
Fraser,  who   accepted   the  office  of   lieutenant-sjovernor 


JUDGE   P.  E.  BARKER,  Chairman  St.  John  School  Trustees. 


lit  llic  |ini\iniM'.  .IihIl;c  llarker  was  also  prrsideiil  (jf 
llie  Uarristers' Society,  and  of  the  St.  John  Law  Socic^ty, 
ami  for  many  ye.-irs  a  member  of  the  council  of  both 
societies,  and  as  sueh  aeled  for  some  years  as  an  ex- 
aminer. He  was  also  appointed  by  the  Pi'ovincial 
(iovernment  in  1S75  as  a  commissioner  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Skinner  and  .luilgo  VV'etmoi-i',  now  of  the 
Northw(wtTei-rili)ries,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  New 
Brunswick  statutes.  Later  on  he  received  similar  ap- 
pointment, in  ii  law  coiiiriiission,  to  suggest  lojgislatioii  in 
practice  and  procedure. 

Judge    Barker  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  educa. 

tional     work,      though 
bis    piofessional  duties 
have    occupied      too 
much    of     his    time    to 
admit  of   any  very  pro- 
minent part  in  it.      He 
was    for   many  years  a 
member   of   the  Senate 
of     the     University    of 
New     Brunswick,     and 
also     secretary     and 
treasurer,     and     for    a 
time    president,    of  the 
associated    alumni   of 
that    institution,    a 
society     wliieli,     in     a 
large   degree,    owes    its 
existence    to     his  exer- 
tions.    He  is  at  present 
one  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors   of    the     Girls' 
Church  School  at  Wind- 
sor, N.  S.,  .and  also  one 
of  the  governors  of  the 
]\[adras  School    of   this 
jirovince.       When     the 
present  school   law  was 
passed,  he  was  ajijioint- 
ed    a    member    of    the 
Portland  school   board, 
a  position  which  he  held 
until  he  removed  from  the  town  of  Portland  to  the  city. 
It  is  hoped  that  Judge  Barker's   somewhat  exacting 
legal  duties   may  allow    him  sufficient  leisure    for    the 
position  to  which  he  has  lieen  called,  and  which  he  is  so 
well  adapted   to   fill   Ijoth  by  character  and  education. 
It  speaks  well   for   the  future  of   education   in   the  pro- 
vince when  men  of    dignity,  wide  social   influence,  and 
unblemished    reputation,   accept   without    pecuniary  re- 
ward the  responsible  cluties  of  its  administration. 
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Hints  and  Selections  for  Arbor  Day. 

State  Superintendent  Hon.  Henry  Sabin  of  Idwa,  in 
his  excellent  Arbor  Day  leaflet,  well  .says  : 

"Arbor  day  has  two  missions — one  of  tree  planting 
and  one  of  nature  study.  Wherever  there  is  a  barren, 
desolate  piece  of  ground  called  'the  schoolhouse  yard,' 
there  its  mission  is  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs;  to  care 
for  them,  and  teach  the  children  to  love  the  trees  they 
plant  as  one  friend  loves  another.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  yards  which  need  to  be  made  Ijeautiful  and  at- 
tractive to  the  childri!!!.  Select  a  thrifty  young  tree, 
such  as  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  your  section  of  the 
state,  and  ask  some  one  who  knows  how  to  direct  you 
in  planting  it.  Interest  the  children  in  caring  for  it, 
that  it  may  get  well-rooted  before  the  dry  summer 
months  come  on.  Every  such  tree  planted  by  you,  if  it 
lives  and  grows,  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  district 
and  State. 

"The  other  mission  of  Arbor  Day  is  broader  and 
reaches  out  into  the  entire  realm  of  nature.  Its  ex- 
ercises should  be  such  as  in  after  years  will  awaken 
pleasant  memories  and  recall  the  associations  of  a 
happy  childliood.  Nature  is  many  sided.  She  reveals 
her  beauties  in  a  thousand  varied  forms.  To  lead  the 
child  'to  look  from  Nature  to  Nature's  God'  is  the  work 
of  a  teacher  who  himself  knows  her  secret  ways  and  her 
pleasant  paths. 

"  The  spirit  of  Arbor  Day  should  remain  throughout 
the  year.  The  exercises  should  be  made  to  minister  to 
building  the  character  of  the  child.  Character  is  always 
fashioned  after  some  ideal.  This  should  be  the  ten- 
dency of  Nature  lessons,  to  form  the  right  ideal  of 
truth,  reverence  and  worship,  as  well  as  of  knowledge. 
If  it  is  not,  then  the  golden  opportunity  is  lost." 


Subjects  for  Essays:  The  Value  of  Trees;  The  Pret- 
tiest Evergreen;  The  Prettiest  Deciduous  Tree;  How- 
should  Trees  and  Shrubs  be  Cared  for  after  they  are 
Planted;  A  Description  of  some  Trees  that  Grow  near 
the  School  Grounds;  Well  kept  School  Grounds  sliow 
the  Character  of  the  Neighborhood;  The  White  P>irch: 
The  Sugar  Maple,  etc. 


Responsive  Recitation  Foil  Ni.\e  I'rpiLs. 
First  Pupil: 

Old  Misti'ess  Chest nul  once  lived  in  a  burr. 
Padded  and  lined  witli  (he  softest  of  fur. 
Jack  Frost  split  it  wide  with  his  keen  silver  knife, 
And  tumbled  her  tint  at  the  risk  of  her  life. 

Seco7ul  Pupil: 

Here  is  Ben  Almond,  a  i^iandee  from  Spain, 
Some  raisins  from  ."M.ilag.i  came  in  his  train; 
He  has  a  twin  brotlier  a  shade  or  two  leaner, 
When  both  come  together  we  shout  "Philopena! 

Third  J'uj>it: 
This  is  Sir  W.dnul :  lies  I'luiflish,  you  know, 
A  frienil  of  my  Lady  ami  Lord  So-and-So. 
Whenever  you  ask  old  Sir  Walnut  to  dinner, 
Bv  sure  to  have  wine  lor  the  gouty  old  sinner. 


Fourth   Pupil: 

Little  Miss  Peanut,  from  North  Carolina — 
She's  iu)t  'ristociatic,  but  no  nut  is  finer. 
Sometimes  she  is  roasted  and  burned  to  a  cinder. 
In  Georgia  they  (all  her  Miss  Goober,  or  Pinder. 

Fifth  I'upit: 

Little  Miss  Hazelnut,  in  her  best  bonnet. 

Is  lovely  enough  to  he  put  in  a  sonnet: 

And  young  Mr.  Filliert  has  journeyed  from  Kent 

To  ask  her  to  marry  him  .soon  after  Lent. 

Si.rth  I'upit: 
This  is  old  Hickory,  look  at  him  well. 
A  general  was  luimed  for  him,  so  I've  heard  tell. 
Take  care  how  you  hit  him.     He  sometimes  hits  back! 
This  stolid  old  chap  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

Seventh  Pupil: 

Old  Mr.  Butternut,  just  from  Brazil, 

Is  rugged  and  rough  as  the  side  of  a  hill; 

But  like  many  a  countenance  quite  as  ill-favored. 

His  covers  a  kernel  deliciously  flavored. 

Eighth  Pupil: 

Here  is  a  Southerner,  graceful  and  slim; 

In  flavor  no  nut  is  ecjual  to  him. 

Ha!  Monsieur  Pecan,  you  know  what  it  means 

To  be  served  with  black  coffee  in  French  New  Orleans. 

Ninth    Pupil: 

Dear  little  Chickapin,  modest  and  neat — 
Isn't  she  cunning,  and  isn't  she  sweet? 
Her  -skin  is  as  smooth  as  a  little  boy's  chin. 
And  the  squirrels  all  chatter  of  Miss  Chickapin. 

All: 

And  now,  niv  dear  children,  I'm  sure  I've  told 
All  the  (jueer  rliynu's  that  a  nutshell  will  hold, 

— St.  Nichotan. 


Thank  God  for  tlie  Trees. 


Children,  thank  God  for  these  great  trees, 
That  fan  the  land  with  every  breeze. 
Whose  drooping  branches  form  cool  bowers, 
Where  you  can  spend  the  summer  hoirrs. 
For  these  thank  God. 

For  flagrant  sweets  of  blossoms  bright. 
Whose  beauty  gives  us  such  delight; 
For  the  soft  grass  beneath  your  feet. 
For  the  new  mown  hay  and  clover  sweet, — 
For  .dl  thank  God. 


-Selected. 


Arbor  Day. 


Dear  little  tree  that  we  plant  today, 
What  will  you  be  when  we're  old  and  gray? 
"The  .savings  hank  of  the  s(ivnrrel  and  mouse. 
For  robin  and  wren  an  apartment  house. 
The  dressing  room  of  the  butterfly's  ball, 
The  locust  and  katydid's  concert  hall. 
The  -schoolboy's  ladder  in  plejisant  .lune. 
The  schoolgirl's  tent  in  the  Jidy  noon 
And  uiy  leaves  shall  whisper  them  merrily 
A  tale  of  the  children  who  planted  me," 

—  Youth's    Conipuuiou. 
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Tlic  Trees. 

(For  six  children.    Eacli  one  may   liold  iu  tlie  linnd  a  bmncli  t'f  tlit' 
tro^  wliloh  lie  or  she  reprtseuts.) 

I  am  tlio  oak  Irt-c!     For  agos  T"ve  stood 
'       Ai-kno\vK'il^'c(l  liy  all  to  lit'  king  of  (lie  wood: 
I've  \v«-atlu-rfd  tlio  storms  of  the  centuries. 
The  suns  that  seoreli  and  the  frosts  that  freeze. 

I  am  the  willow  tree!     Bending  low 

I  seem  to  be  bearing  a  burden  of  woe; 

In  my  drooping  lirancbes  all  day  long 

The  winds  seem  singing  a  strange  sad  song. 

I  am  the  pine  tree!     (iracious  and  green. 
Rearing  my  crown  to  the  heavens  I'm  seen. 
Inhale  the  air  and  you  will  divine 
The  balsamic  breath  of  the  odorous  pine. 

lamthep.ilm  tree!     Yc,\,  and  I  stand 
Fi'uitful  and  fair  on  the  hot  desert  land, 
Under  my  shade  the  caiavansrest. 
But  the  dates  that  I  hear  the  children  love  best. 

I  am  the  aspen  tree!     Who  can  explain 
Why  it  is  that  I  (juiver  like  one  that's  in  pain? 
There's  a  story  that  tells  why  the  aspen  tree  grieves. 
But  the  fact  is  it's  all  just  because  of  its  leaves. 

I  am  the  cedar  tree  !    Ho  I  I  can  tell 

A  tale  that  I'm  sure  yon  will  like  pretty  well. 

The  highest  and  lowest  are  happy,  I  say. 

When  I'm  laden  with  presents  on  Christmas  day. 

We  are  the  trees !     Our  story  we've  told. 
And  all  will  agree  with  me,  youthful  and  old. 
That  there's  nothing  the  eye  of  the  gazer  sees 
More  worthy  of  love  than  the  beautiful  trees. 

—Susan  M.  Best. 


He  Who  Plants  a  Tree. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 

Plants  a  hope; 

Rootlets  up  their  fibres  blindly  grope; 
Leaves  unfurl  into  horizon  free. 

So  man's  life  must  climb 

From  the  clods  of  time 

Unto   heaven  sublime. 
Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree. 
What  the  glory  of  thy  Ixiughs  shall  be? 
He  who  plants  a  tree. 

Plants  love; 

Tents  of  coolne.ss  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers,  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best; 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest; 

Plant!  Life  does  the  rest! 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree 
And  his  work  its  own  rewaid  shall  be. 

— L'lci/  LarcoDi. 


"He  governs  best  who  seems  to  govern  least." 
Gentle  measures  are  preferable  to  harsh  ones  ;  j'et  wlieii 
gentle  measures  fail,  as  they  frequently  do,  sterner 
means  must  be  employed  to  preserve  order  in  school. 


Tlie  Vocation  of  the  Teaclier. 

The  most  potential  factor  iu  tlic  teacher  is  the  social 
environments  in  which  lie  is  born.  In  a  large  measure, 
we  are  all  the  essence  of  this  environment.  The  child 
has  a  capacity  for  something  higher  than  absorbing  and 
assimilation,  and  it  is  to  develop  this  that  the  teaclier 
is  necessary.  No  business  in  which  men  can  engage 
equals  it  in  delicacy  and  significance  to  society.  A 
teacher  is  a  fellow-worker  with  the  Creator.  The 
responsibility  of  a  teacher  is  enormous,  as  the  work  is 
done  when  the  child's  mind  is  in  its  most  plastic  state. 
If  this  is  the  end  of  education,  we  must  have  a  select 
class  to  perform   the  functions. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  teacher  than  mental  stag- 
nation. A  teacher  should  possess  an  encyclopedic 
interest  in  everything,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  who  has  ceased  to  have  this  thirst  has 
ceased  to  be  a  good   teacher. 

The  crown  and  glory  of  all  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  is  to  love  the  children.  No  one  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded, no  one  ever  will  succeed,  and  no  one  can  succeed 
as  a  teacher  who  is  not  loved  by  the  children. 

The  teaclier  who  loves  and  is  loved  gains  an  insight 
into  the  children's  ways.  Children  have  a  self-centered 
life  of  their  own;  they  have  their  own  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling.  Neglect  to  study  children  is  one  of  the 
sins  of  the  profession. 

The  idea  of  selecting  books  and  then  making  child- 
ren study  them — books  that  the  children  do  not  like 
or  will  not  become  interested  in — will  soon  fade  away. 
Progressive  teachers  are  using  books  that  are  the 
children's  ideal,  and  this,  to  coin  another  new  word,  is 
what  I  call  pedooentric. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  children  will  be 
treated  as  independent  individuals,  and  the  work  will 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  children  and  a  deep  insight 
into  their  natures  and  dispositions.  The  bu.siness  of 
the  teacher  is  not  entirely  to  instruct  Init  to  love.  A 
sound  character  and  a  loving  heart  are  the  substance 
out  of  which  good  teachers  are  made. 

Great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  scholarship  and 
professional  qualifications  for  the  work  that  the  teachers 
presume  to  undertake.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to-day, 
with  all  the  public  instruction,  as  it  was  2,300  years 
ago,  to  get  a  competent  teacher. 

The  profession  of  teacher  should  be  lifted  to  a 
position  among  the  learned  professors.  We  are  not  yet 
a  profession. 

A  drawback  is  in  the  shifting  ranks  in  the  teachers' 
line;  men  enter  the  ranks  temporarily,  and  then  three- 
fourths  of  the  teachers  are  women,  and  of  coui-se  they 
marry — this  partly  exjilains  the  shifting. 
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I  believe  that  so  far  as  (lualifications  of  school  teach- 
ers are  concerned,  mistresses  of  elementary  schools 
should  be  graduates  of  a  liii;h  school,  and  the  mistresses 
of  high  schools  should  be  college  graduates. 

No  one  can  teach  all  or  one-half  of  what  he  or  she 
may  know.  Teachers  should  keep  at  least  four  years 
ahead  of  the  pupil. 

A  hope  and  dream  that  I  liave  cherished  is  that  at 
some  time  a  higher  college  for  teachers  shall  be  started 
— a  department  similar  to  the  present  law  and  medical 
departments  of  universities  where  nothing  but  sociology, 
logic,  ethics,  educational  economy,  etc.,  will  be  the 
course,  and  the  course  to  last  two  years.  T  may  be  too 
sanguine,  but,  like  Plato,  I  am  a  man  with  aspirations. 
— Fres.    J.   G  Schurman,   ComeU  Univ. 


Suggestions  on  Teaching  Literature. 

We  are  told  that  the  way  to  become  a  good  writer  is 
to  write  ;  this  sounds  plausible,    like  many  other  pretty 
savings  eiiuallj-  remote  from  fact.      No  one  thinks   that 
tiie  way  to  become    a  good   medical   practitioner    is  to 
practice  ;  that  is  the  method  of  quacks.     The  best  way 
to  indeed  to  become  a  good  writer,  is  to  be  born  of  the 
right  sort  of   parents  ;  this  fundamental    step    having 
been  unaccountably  neglected  by  many    children,  the 
instructor  has   to  do  what  he  can  with  second  or  third 
class  material.      Now  a  wide  reader  is  usually  a  correct 
writer  ;  and  he  has  reached  the  goal  in  the  most  delight- 
ful manner,  without  feeling  the  penalty  of  Adam.    What 
teacher  ever  found    in  his  classes    a  boy  who  knew  his 
Bible,  who  enjoyed  Shakespeare,   and  who  loved  Scott, 
yet  who,  with  this  outfit,  wrote  illiterate  compositions  1 
This  youth  writes  well  principally  because  he  has  some- 
thing   to  say,  for  reading  maketh  a    full  man  ;  and  he 
knows  what  correct  writing  is  in  the  same  way  that  he 
knows    his   friends — by  '  intimate    acquaintance.       No 
amount    of  mere  grammatical  and    rhetorical   training, 
nor  even  of  constant  practice  in  the  art  of  composition, 
can  attain  the    results  reached  by  the  child   who  reads 
good  books  because  he  loves  to  read  them.     We  would 
not  take  the  extreme  position   taken  by    some,  that  all 
practice  in    theme-writing    is  time    thrown    away;    but 
after    a  costly    experience    of  the   diudgery    that  com- 
position work  forces  on   teacher  and  pupil,    we    would 
.say  emphatically  that  there  is  no  educational  method  at 
present  that  involves  so  enormous  an  outlay   of  time, 
energy,    and    money,    with    so  correspondingly  small   a 
result.     To  neglect    the  teaching    of  literature  for  the 
teaching  of  composition,  or  to  assert  that  the  second  is 
the  more  important,  is  like  showing  a  hungry  man  how- 
to  work  his  jaws  instead  of  giving    him    sometiiing  to 
eat.      In  order  to  support  this  with  evidence,  let  us  take 
the   experience    of    a    specialist    who    investigated    the 
question     by     reading    many  hundred  sophomore   com- 


positions in  two  of  our  leading  colleges,  where  the 
natural  capacity  and  previous  training  of  the  students 
were  fairly  equal.  In  (me  college  every  freshman  wrote 
themes  steadily  through  the  year,  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  sound  instruction  in  rhetorical  principles;  in 
the  other  college  every  freshman  studied  Shakespeare, 
with  absolutely  no  training  in  rhetoric  and  with  no 
practice  in  composition.  A  comparison  of  the  themes 
written  in  their  sophomore  year  by  these  students 
showed  that  technically  the  two  were  fully  on  a  par. 
That  is  weighty  and  most    significant  testimony. 

If  the  teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools  were 
people  of  real  culture  them.selves,  who  both  knew  and 
loved  literature,  who  tried  to  make  it  attractive  to 
their  pupils,  and  who  were  given  a  sufficient  time-allot- 
ment to  read  a  number  of  standard  books  with  their 
classes,  the  composition  question  would  largely  take 
care  of  itself.  Mere  training  in  theme-writing  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  and 
the  boy  who  thinks  interesting  thoughts  will  usually 
write  not  only  more  attractively,  but  more  correctly, 
than  the  one  who  has  worked  tread-mill  fashion  in 
sentence  and  paragraph  architecture.  The  difference 
in  the  teacher's  happiness,  vitality,  and  consetiuent 
effectiveness  is  too  obvious  to  mention. — The  Century 
(Editariiil ). 


The  Caxise  for  Old   Maids. 

Much  time  and  thought  have  been  spent,  of  late,  in 
trying  to  solve  the  "  old  maid  question,"  with  the 
result  now  and  again  of  the  thinker  being  logically 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  possibly  the  standard  of 
manhood  needed  to  be  elevated  somewhat  before  modern 
womanhood  would  Ixiw  low  before  her  lord  and  master. 
This  was  tersely  expressed  "by  one  of  them  "  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance  : — 

The  professor  of  natural  science  at  Ann  Arboi'  was 
discussing  the  process  of  fertilizing  plants  by  means  of 
insects  carrying  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another,  and 
to  amuse  them  told  how  the  old  maids  were  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  it  all.  The  humble  bees  carry  the  pollen; 
the  field  mice  eat  the  humble  bees;  therefore  the  more 
field  mice  the  fewer  humble  bees  and  the  less  pollen  and 
variation  of  plants.  But  cats  devour  the  field  mice  and 
old  maids  protect  cats.  Therefore  the  more  old  maids, 
the  more  cats,  the  fewer  field  mice,  the  more  bees. 
Hence  old  maids  are  the  cause  of  variety  in  jilants. 
Thereupon  a  sophomore  with  a  single  eye-glass,  an  Eng- 
lish umbrella,  a  box-coat,  with  his  "  trousers"  rolled  up 
at  the  bottom,  arose  and  asked  : 

"  I  s-a-ay,   professah,  what  is  the  cause 
maids,  don't  you  know  T' 

"Perhaps  Miss  Jones    can   tell   you, 
professor. 

"  Dudes,"  said    Jliss  Jones  sharply 
moment's  hesitation.     There  wa.s    a 
for  the  space  uf  thirty  seconds,  afti 
was  resumed. 


ah — of  old 

suggested   the 


vnd  without  a 
silence  in  the  room 
•  which  the  lecture 
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Talking  School. 

"What  is  tlie  matter/     Can't  you  make  tlieiu   miiid'f' 

A  tejicher  was  recounting;  lier  weariness,  her  general 
tiredness  of  school  and  all  pertaining  thereto,  to  a 
neighlmr,  and  that  was  the  answer  she  received. 

The  teacher  flushed  under  such  an  ej;ii-ulati(in  and 
this  is  what  I    said  to   her  afterwards. 

"I  have  been  through  it  all — the  fatigue,  the  vexation 
of  spirit,  and  the  longing  for  sj'mpatliy,— and  from  tlie 
alnindance  of  my  e.xperience  1  want  to  say  'Uon't!' 

"In  the  fii-st  place,  d(i  ynu  really  feel  any  hetter  f(ii- 
tilling  how  tii'ed  you  are,  what  a  hard  case  Jolinny 
Smith  is,  and  how  inadequate,  in  your  opinion,  is  tlie 
compensation  of  teachers? 

"In  the  next  place,  do  you  realize  that  as  a  general 
thing  you  are  boring  your  friends  terribly!  How  much 
more  interesting,  think  you,  you  would  be  both  to 
them  and  to  yourself,  were  you  to  introduce  some 
bright  topic  of  the  daj',  say,  or  follow  the  lead  when 
some  one  else  does,  instead  of  veering  olf  upon  dreary 
pedagogical  details! 

"And  finally,  do  you  know  that  it  militates  greatly 
against  your  establishing  a  reputati(m  as  a  successful 
teacher, — this  enumerating  the  difficulties  you  encounter 
in  disciplining  your  room,  your  'dead  tiredness,' and  your 
general  discontent  with   school   matters'?" 

My  young  friend  looked  down  in  a  hopeless  sort  of  a 
wa\',  but  she  was  as  certain  she  had  my  sj'mpathj'  as 
that  she  had  my  advice. — E.  R.  in  Primary  Edacation. 


Reasons  for  Protecting:  Forests. 

When  the  rain  falls  on  a  surface  covered  by  vege- 
tation, the  water,  by  slowly  trickling  down  the  stalks 
or  stems  of  the  leaves,  branches,  and  trunks  of  the 
trees,  finds  a  ready  entrance  into  the  ground  by  follow- 
ing their  surfaces  and  discharging  into  the  porous  ground 
lying  outside  their  roots. 

A  forest,  that  is  a  section  of  ground  covered  bj^  trees, 
permits  this  action  to  take  place  quite  readily. 

A  forest,  therefore,  tends  to  decrease  the  freijuencj' 
of  floods,  because  it  decrea.ses  the  amount  of  tlie  rainfall 
that  drains  directly  from  the  earth's  surface. 

A  forest  also  tends  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  too 
little  water  in  a  river,  I)ecause  it  ensures  the  filling  of 
the  reservoirs  of  spiings,  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  rivers  in  the  intervals  between  the  rainfalls. 
,  The  forests  must  therefore  be  preserved  in  order  that 
the  rivers  may  properly  aid  in  draining  the  earth. 

Forests  promote  healthfulness  b_v  their  influence  on 
atmosphere.  Evaporation  in  open  country  is  five  times 
as  great  as- in  the  woodlands. 

Forests  produce  rainfalls.  Six  pci-  cent  more  rain 
falls  yearly  in  forests  than  in  the  open  fields.  Ten  per 
cent  of  this  rainfall  is  caugiit  by  the  leases  and  reaches 
the  earth  gradually. 


Th('  dense  carpet  of  leaves  in  forests  creates  an 
absorbent,  spongelikc  surface.  Ijcaf  mold  is  usually 
several  inches  and  sometimes  several  feet  in  di')>lli.  It 
lessens  the  freezing  in  the  ground  and  absorbs  and 
retains  rains  and  melting  snows  that  gradually  sink 
into  the  soil.  Snow  melts  more  slowly  protected  by 
trees. 

Decaving  limbs  :ui(l  trunks  of  trees,  and  linlL;iMg 
roots  near  the  sui'face  check  the  water  on  the  hill-sides 
till  it  can  filter  into  the  soil  and  gradually  feed  sjirings 
and   rivers. 

Roots  of  trees  liavc  a  wonderful  powiM-  to  penetrate 
into  hard  sub-soil  and  by  their  mechanical  action  lift  or 
break  it  u]i,  ft)rmijig  deep  passages  for  water.  This 
water  penetrates  through  hard-pan  into  more  i)orous 
strata  or  subterranean  leservoirs  and  thus  insures  the 
regularity  and  permanence  of  springs.  When  the  for- 
est is  destroyed  the  mechanical  action  of  live  roots  is 
destro3'ed  and  these  orifices  become  obstructed.  Burn- 
ed-over lands  consume  the  leafy  mold  and  the  melting 
snows  and  rainfalls  rush  down  and  wash  away  soil. 

Land  may  be  reclaimed  by  planting  trees.  Ten 
thousand  acies  on  Cape  Cod  have  been  ])lanted  and 
where  once  it  was  only  sand,   now  it  is  soil. 

All  woods  consists  mainly  of  carbon  drawn  from  the 
air.  Under  the  action  of  sunlight  trees  substitute 
oxygen  for  carbonic  acid. 

Forestry  is  considered  a  science  in  Eurojie.  It 
received  national  recognition  there  about  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  The  first  schools  of  forestry  were  established 
in  Germany  in  1717.  A  chair  of  forestry  was  establish- 
ed in  German}'  in  1825  in  a  university,  and  has  since 
become  a  part  of  several  other  universities.  There  are 
nineteen  schools  of  forestry  in  Europe. — ./.  Sl<'.rHn(j 
Morton. 


What  in  the  world  is  to  be  done  with  those  otherwise 
good  people  who  persist,  in  conversation,  in  using  "  1  " 
and  "  he "  in  the  objective  I  Most  of  these  people 
know  better,  though  some  of  .them  are  college  graduates; 
but  they  go  on  saying,  '  Will  you  go  with  Dick  and  I 
to  the  .symphony?"  and  even,  "  It  was  between  he  and 
I,"  though  they  would  never,  of  course,  say,  "Will  you 
go  with  I?"  The  number  of  people  wdio  use  this 
solecism  is  ajiparcntly  increasing.  Public  .school  teachers 
use  it,  and  the  sound  of  it  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar 
in  what  is  called  good  good  society,  though  "me  and 
him  did  it "  is  not  a  whit  more  ungrammatical  than 
"  between  3'ou  and  T."  Evidently  some  people  use  the 
phrase  without  knowing  that  they  do  it  ;  but  why 
should  they  !  Still  other  people,  who  have  been  taught 
that  "  me  and  him  went "  is  not  correct,  ignorantly 
suppose  that  "  between  you  and  me  "  is  also  ungram- 
matical. In  this  case,  of  course,  the  mistake  is  due  to 
pure  ignorance,  and  no  one  can  complain  of  it,  because 
ignorance  is  generally  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault. 
But  when  people  who  have  been  to  .school  use  the 
nominative  case  in  the  objective,  and  say  "  between 
you  and  I,"  or  "  T  will  let  you  and  he  know,"  one  feels 
like  projecting  some  ccmvenient  article  of  fiirtiiture  at 
them.  Perha])s  .souu'  form  of  violence  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to  break  up  the  practice. — Boskni  Transcript. 
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Do  Wc  Give  the  Most  Useful  Education  ? 

Tlif  liNiriiiiiL;-  <>t'  till'  srliiiiil  is  not  (>iMT;itiiig  l)i>y<)"'l 
school  (lays.  Any  kind  of  Icarniiii,'  wjiii-h  docs  not, 
become  an  organic  i)art  of  the  personality,  through  its 
applicability  to  the  necessities  of  life,  cannot  in  tiie 
nature  of  things,  become  a  power  bej'oiul  school  days. 
The  reason  why  the  learning  of  the  schools  is  inoperative 
beyond  school  days,  is  chietly  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  lousiness  of 
life.  We  still  continue  to  iiidoetrinate  pupils  with 
useless  learning  and  wonder  why,  when  school  days  are 
ended,  they  relieve  themselves  of  the  burden  so 
quickly. 

While  we  have  ariived  at  the  positi%e  and  industrial 
stage  of  development  in  secular  affairs,  the  school 
whose  business  it  is  to  j)repare  its  pupils  for  the  de- 
mands of  such  an  age,  still  continues  enamoured  of  '-other 
woi-ldliness"  niid  metaphysics.  It  seems  high  time  that 
we  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  education  is  prepara- 
tion for  the  actual  atl'airs  -of  life.  Yet  we  continue  to 
waste  hours  upon  Miatliciiiatical  pi'oblems  which  appl}' 
neither  to  "  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath." 
Our  histories  are  filled  with  fantastic  and  useless  facts, 
while  the  political  and  economic  development  of  the 
country  is  discussed  in  a  few  paragrajihs.  Thousands 
die  annually  from  z3-motic-filth-diseases,  avoidable  if 
proper  physiological  and  hygienic  knowledge  were  taught, 
yet  educators  question  the  right  to  the  small  amount  of 
time  alreadj-  allotted  to  these  subjects.  The  argument 
of  Herbert  Spencer  demonstrating  the  jirinifiry  impor- 
tance of  physiological  knowledge  has  never  been  in- 
validated, yet  educators  relegate  the  subject  to  the 
background.  Every  Roman  youth  knew  the  common 
laws  of  his  country,  yet  our  young  people  are  ignorant 
of  the  common  law  pi-rtaitdng  to  every -day  acts  and 
misdemeanors. 

It  certainly  .seems  time  to  consider  the  correlation  of 
the  school  with  the  conditions  of  the  age.  When  we 
have  made  the  readjustment  re<[uired,  we  may  proceed 
with  some  degree  of  success  to  the  concentration  of 
studies.      (J.   M.    W. 

Dr.  Wilder,  of  the  Cornell  Brain  Association,  has 
made  another  appeal  to  educated  and  moral  persons  to 
bequeath  their  brains  to  the  institutions  for  scientific 
study.  In  response  to  this  letter,  the  society  has  al- 
ready received  eight  brains,  and  hiis  the  promi.se  of 
■25  others  which  are  as  yea  being  used  l)y  their  owners. 

The.se    latter  include  the  brains  of  Thomas   K.  Beecher  . 

> 

of  Elmira,  and  Mi's.  McGee,  daughter  of  the  astronomer 
Simon  Newcomb. 


PRIMARY  I>EPARTMKNT. 
Arbor  Day. 

After  an  appropriate  song,  tlie  first  topic,  —  Uses  of 
forests, — was  taken  up.  By  means  of  judicious  (|ues- 
tioiiing,  some  giving  of  information  and  the  use  of  a 
bit  of  crayon,  the  following  suggestive  outline  was 
evolved  and  placed  in  the  hitherto  l)lank  space  under 
the  subject  mentioned. 

1.      Furnish  fuel  and  lumber. 

'}.      Make  soil. 

3.  Promote  and   regulate  rainfall. 

4.  Protect  countiy  from  destructive   winds. 

5.  Hold  water  in  soil,    preventing  floods. 

6.  Breeding  place  of  birds  and  animals. 

7.  Promote  health  by  using  poisonous  gases  and 
giving  oft' oxj'gen. 

S.      Source  of  wealth  to  a  country. 

9.      Add  beauty  to  scenery. 

Following  a  similar  plan   with   all   the    topics,'  they 
finally   read  like  this: — 
Forest  Products  and  their  Uses. 

1.      fruits  for  food. 

shelter. 


lumber  for 


maniifacturinK. 


wood 
coal 


foi'  fuel 


4.      bark       i 

roots  for  medicines, 

leaves    I 


o. 


leaves 


for  be^•era£'es. 


berries 
G.      Barks  for  tanning 

,     I       I    ship-masts, 
/.      tree-trunks  tor    .     ,   ,  ■        ,  , 

I     telegraph-poles,   etc. 

Enemies  of  Fohests. 

1.       Forest   fires. 

•J.      Lumber  mills. 

3.     Factories. 
Comparative  Value  of  Fore.st  Products. 

3  X  all  mineral  products. 

10  X  all  gold  and  silver  (estimate  for  one  year). 
Interesting  Facts. 

1.      R.  R.  Ticx. 

.\ll  It.  li.  ties  in  use  in  the  United  States,  placed 
eii<i  to  end,  would  span  the  earth  fifteen  times  at  the 
equator  or  reach  more  than  20,000uiiles  beyond  the  raoon. 

Made  from  30-year  old  trees  last  only  five  to  eight 
years. 

Must  cut  from  (50,000  to  100,000  acres  each  year  to 
keep  supply. 
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•J.       Furl. 

145.000,000  oils,   useil  annually. 

3.  For  Burniiiii  Jirick: 
2.000,000  oils,  ustnl   annually. 

4.  MiUchrs. 

300,000  eels,  use.1   annually. 

5.  Shoe-peys. 

100,000  ods.  used  annually. 

After  lecapitulatinfj;  the  five  topics  already  loiisideied, 
considering  the  great  need  of  forests  and  the  constant 
loss  through  so  many  channels,  Miss  Brown  was  able  to 
emphasize  the  great  importance  of  the  last  one  which 
l)rought  out  the  real  thought  of  the  day,  and  whirli  mi 
the  board  wa.s  briefly  sunnued  up  as  follows:-- 
How  Sh.\ll  Forest  Supplies  be  Kept  Up? 

1.  In  Europe,   mostly  under  government  control. 

2.  In  U.  S.,  by  means  of  Arbor  Day  tree-plantings 
and  getting  people  interested  in  the  study  of  forestry. 
(N.  B.  — Kansas  has  L'0,000,000  fruit  trees  and  200,001 
more  acres  of  forest,  because   of  Arbor  Day. 

•  — Popular   Educator. 


The  Dull  Pupil. 


Do  we  not  make  serious  mistakes  in  that  we  are 
always  ready  to  censure  the  slow  pupil? 

Here  is  little  Olga,  naturally  timid,  and  seemingly 
dull.  She  is  constantly  failing.  The  teacher  takes 
great  pains  to  notice  it,  and  when  she  calls  her  arith- 
metic class,  she  keeps  befoie  her  mind  the  too  oft- 
repeated  failures  of  the  child.  On  calling  for  4x5,  all 
hands  are  raised  save  one;  the  child  notices  her  teacher 
looking  at  her,  and  immediately  becomes  confused. 
Sarcasm  and  disgust  aie  plainly  written  on  the  teacher's 
face.  With,  "Of  course,  Olga,  you  don't  know;  you 
never  dol"  she  passed  on.  Is  not  this  a  cruel  thrust? 
Do  we  consider  what  we  are  doing?  Do  not  let  us 
make  the  dullard  believe  he  "never  knows,"  but  help  and 
encourage  him  with  kind  words  and  gentle  ways.  Let 
us  cheer  him  on  to  quicker  ways;  encourage  him  with 
gentleness  and  sympathy.  How  much  better  for  Olga 
if  her  teacher  had  said,  "What,  Olga!  Don't  you  know? 
I'm  sure  you  can  answer  as  well  as  the  rest.  Now 
think  a  little  while,  and  let  me  see  your  hand,  too.'' 
Thus  by  encouraging,  we  give  them  faith  in  themselves, 
and  strength  to  do,  what  before,  was  seemingly  hard. 
Dear  comrades,  if  we  have  an  Olga,  do  not  let  us  chill 
all  that  is  best  in  lier,  but  help  along  a  thousand  times 
rather  than  hinder  once. 

"It  is  not  so  much  what  we  say. 
As  the  manner  in   which  we  say  it." 

— Primary  Educator. 


ItondiiiK'. 

It  is  such  an  unconiiiuin  occurrence  for  a  child  to  .say 
"I  do  not  kniiw  what  that  meansi,"  ina  reading  recitation, 
that  both  teacher  and  [lupils  look  up  in  surprise,  causing 
that  thoughtful  child  to  feel  very  uncomfortable.  Yet 
it  i.s  of  very  frecpient  occurrence  that  children  do  not 
understand  what  they  read,  as  can  b(!  proved  by 
(juestioning   tlicni. 

Reading  recitations  are  often  purely  mechanical,  no 
questions  being  asked  by  the  teacher  to  .set  the  children 
to  thinking,  or  to  test  them  to  see  if  they  are  thinking. 

Interesting  aims  ai-e  very  valuable  in  keeping  the 
children  alert  in  the  recitation.  If  the  children  have 
read  the  lesson  liefore  coming  to  the  class,  they  may  be 
tjuestioned  on  what  they  read  in  the  class,  to  see  if 
they  are  thinking. 

Did  you  ever  encourage  the  children  to  act  out  the 
stories  as  the}'  read  them,  not  as  fully  as  in  the  litera- 
ture class,  but  enough  to  give  added  force  to  what  they 
read. 

In  the  more  mechanical  part  of  the  reading  exercise 
— the  pronunciation  of  new  words — the  child  should  do 
for  himself  as  far  as  possible.  Teachers  make  a  mis- 
take when  they  fail  to  provide  the  child  with  the 
tools — the  sounds  of  the  letters — by  which  he  may 
become  an  independent  word  pronouncer,  at  least,  and 
he  cannot  get  the  thought  unless  he  first  recognizes 
the  words. — Primary  Educator. 


Children  cannot  be  forced  to  sing,  they  must  be  led 
saj's  Frederick  E.  Chapman,  director  of  music  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  When  after  the 
exercise  of  meekness,  gentleness,  patience  and  other 
vitues  the  teacher  has  led  the  boy  to  sing,  says  Mr. 
Chapman,  "I  have  repeatedly  observed  a  total  change 
in  a  boy's  character,  by  leading  him  to  feel  that  he 
cannot  only  sing  for  his  own  jileasure,  but  can  afford 
much  enjoyment  and  gratification  to  his  friends  that  he 
could  not  possibly  expect  to  do  in  any  other  way." 


The  moral  strength  of  a  man  is  measured  pretty 
accurately  by  the  cordial  reverence  with  which  he 
regards  whatsoever  has  the  right  to  call  itself  his  master. 
Estimated  by  this  criterion  the  average  American  boy 
is  a  discouraging  type  of  humanity,  and  is  a  severe 
reflection  upon  the  crude  attempts  at  manhood  manu- 
facture evinced  by  the  typical  American  home.  If  our 
homes  cannot  turn  out  children  that  will  respect 
authority,  there  will  be  no  authority  in  a  great  while 
either  at  home,  in  the  state,  or  anywhere  else,  that  will 
be  worth  their  respecting. — Dr.   Parkhiirst. 
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Books  are  used  in  vvhicli  I  lie  chief  aim  of  tlie  writer 
is  to  repeat  over  and  ovei-  the  same  words,  instead  of 
■jiviiif;  the  child  soniethini;  wliich  h(^  will  enjo}'.  At 
this  dav  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  poor  materiah  For 
first  grade  we  have  Cyr's  "  Primer,"  "Tables  and  Rhymes 
for  Beginners,"  "  The  Werner  Primer,"  "  Hearts  of 
Oak,"  (I)  "Verse  and  Piose  for  Beginners,"  and  Miss 
Burt's  "  Nature  Reader."  For  second  grade,  Wiltse's 
"(iriiuni's  Fairy  Tales,"  "Nature  Stories  for  Young 
Readers,"  "  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,"  Cyr's  "  Second 
Reader,"  Cooke's  "  Nature  Myths  and  Stories."  These 
are  not  all,  but  enough  to  sliow  that  the  field  is  rich. — 
Priiiiiiri/  Educatinn. 


Teach  them  to  guard  with  jealous  care 

The  land  that  gave  them  birth, 
As  patriot  sons  of  patriot  sires — 

The  dearest  spot  of  earth  ; 
Teach  them  the  sacred  trust  to  keep. 

Like  true  men,  pure  and  brave. 
And  o'er  them  through  the  ages  bid 

Freedom's  fair  banner  wave. 

— Author  of  "AiuKrica." 


,'^t.  Xichn/an  Mayazirif  recently  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  correction  of  a  misspelled  poem.  More  than  ten 
thousand  answers  were  received,  and  the  committee  has 
been  overwhelmed  with  work,  the  results  of  which  and 
the  names  of  the  pr/.e-winners  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uai-y  St.  Xichohis.  Answers  came  from  all  over  the 
world,  from  Turkey,  from  Egypt  and  from  Europe  — 
from  a  little  countess  in  Vienna,  and  from  the  grand- 
children of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  in  America.  The 
committee  reluctantly  make  the  admission  that  the 
penmanship  of  the  English  and  Canadian  children 
excels  that  of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  and  girls. 


QUESTION    DEPABT3IENT. 


G.  M.  P.— Asks  for  question  4,  Sec.  Ill,  page  184, 
of  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic.  In  our  edition  of  that 
arithmetic  there  is  no  such  question.  We  take  for 
granted  that  page  185  is  meant. 

(1)  A  man  having  lent  SI 0,000  at  5  per  cent  interest, 
half-yearly,  wishes  to  receive  his  interest  in  equal 
portions  monthly,  and  in  advance;  how  much  ought 
he  to  receive  each  month  '. 

He  is  entitled  to  receive  S'250  at  the  end  of  each  six 
months 

But  if  he  is  paid  monthly  in  advance  the  first  pay- 
ment will  be  six  months  in  advance,  the  second  payment 
five  months  in  advance,  etc.  Of  these  payments  he 
will  only  receive  the  present  worth. 


,  ■.   $250  =  1st  payment  -I-  interest  on  it  for  fl  months -f 
2nd        "         -I-  "  "  5        "       + 

3rd         "         +  "  "  4        "       -f 

4  th         "         +  "  "  3        "       + 

5th         "         -f  "  "  2        "       + 

6th        "         +  "  "  1        "       -I- 

=  6   payments  -I-  interest  on  a  payment  for  21 
months  at  5%. 

21    X   5 


:  G  payments  -I- 


of  a  payment. 


12  X  100 
=  Gtto  payments. 
$41j\\  =  l  payment. 
For  another  solution  see  Review  for  May,  1895. 

(2)  How  much  may  be  gained  by  hiring  money  at  5 
per  cent  to  pay  a  debt  of  $6,400  due  in  8  months, 
allowing  the  present  worth  of  this  debt  to  be  I'eckoncd 
by  deducting  5  per  cent  per  annum  discount  ? 

Interest  on  .'?6400  for  S  mos.  at  5%  =$213^  =  discount. 
.-.  sum  he  has  to  hire  =  §6400  -  $213.1  =.$G186|. 
Amount  of  $1  for  8  months  =  $1 -031. 

|6186f  for  8  mos.  at  5%  =  $6392-88^. 
.-.   the  sumgained  =  (-?6400-$6392-88f)=r$7-llJ. 

(Solution  by  Clara  MacMiiler,  Class  C,  Halifax  Acadfiny.) 

For  another  solution  see  Review,  May,  1895. 


W.  H.  B. — (1)  The  first  question  asked  was  solved 
in  the  Review,  May,  1895,  and  is  now  again  solved  in 
another  way  above. 

(2)   Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic,  page  190,  ex.  2  : 
The   items   on    the  debtor   side   fall  due  on  Oct.  12, 
Nov.  14,  Jan.  17  and  Dec.  31,  respectively. 
Then  we  have  0  x  927  -30  =  0 

33x342-75  =  11310-75 
80  X  175-50=  1404000 
97x212-13  =  20576-61 


1657-68)    45927-36  (28  nearly. 
28  days  from  Oct.  12  is  Nov.  9  ;  therefore  $1657-68 
is  due  Nov.  9. 

On  the  credit  side  we  have  : 

0   X   500  =  0 

41    X   300  =  12300 
51    X   250  =  12750 


1050)     25050   (24  nearly. 
24  days  from  Oct.  10  is  Nov.  3. 
Therefore  $1050  is  due  Nov.  3. 
If  $1050  gain  a  certain  intere.st  in  6  days,  the  balance 
$607 -68  will  gain   the  same   interest  in  10)j  day.s.     The 
eleventh   day   from   Nov.  9th    is  Nov.  20th,    on    wliich 
day  the  balance  will   be  due. 

(3)  The  gross  receipts  of  a  railway  company  in  a 
certain  year  are  apjiortioned  thus  :  40  per  cent  to  pay 
the   working  expenses  ;   54  per  cent  to  give  the  share- 
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liolilii-s  a   ilividond   at  llic  rato  of   ih  per  cent  on  their 

slians,  ami  tlic   ii'inaiiidi  r,  vrl'_'r)2r)  is  rescrvi'd.      Wiiat 

was  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company? 

40^^  for  workint;  exjuMises. 

54%  for  dividends. 

6%  ^  remainder  =  •'?4  2525. 

.  •.     Dividend,s  =  54%  =  S42525  x  9. 

=  $382725. 

But  3.\  ^^^  on   the   shares  =  dividends. 

=  83S2725. 

.'SS-'725  X  100 
.-.    100%  of  tlieshares=-'  -^i^^±lijir    =  ??10fi3500U 


T.  E.  JIcL.  If  two  pxteiioi-  aiif;lcs  nf  a  triangle  be 
l)i.sect*d  hy  straight  lines  which  meet  in  F,  prove  that 
tiie  perpendicular  from  F  on  the  sides  produced  of  the 
triangle  are  eciual. 

Let  ABC  be  an}'  triangle,  and  let  the  sides  CA  and 
CB  be  produced  to  1)  and  E  respectivel}-.  Let  the 
exterior  angle  DAB  be  bisected  by  AF,  and  the  exterior 
angle  A  BE  be  bisected  by  BF^.  Then  the  perpendicular 
FG  on  the  side  DC  =  the  perpendicular  F'H  on  CE. 
From  F  let  F  K  be  di-awn  perpendicular  to  A  B. 
Then  FH  =  FK.     Euc.  I,  26 

FG  =  FK. 
.-.     FH  =  FG.     Q.  E.  D. 


E.  M.  L.  —  (1)  If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  through 
one  of  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  to  meet  the 
opposite  side  produced,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  segments  of  the  base  is  equal  to  the  square  on 
the  side  of  the  triangle,  show  that  the  square  on  the 
line  so  drawn  is  doul)le  of  the  square  on  a  side  of  the 
triangle. 

Let  BACbe  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  let  E  be  any 
point  in  its  base  produced  so  that  AE,  CE  =  BC-,  then 
BE2  =  2BC2. 

Draw  BD  perpendicular  to  AC. 

Then  it  may  be  shown  by  I,  26  that  AC  is   bisected 
at  D.     Hence,  by  II,  6,  AE,  CE  +  DC^  =  DE^. 
To  each  of  these  equals  add  BD^. 

.-.     AE,  EC-i-DC2+BD2=DE2  +  BD=. 

AE,  EC-^BC-=:BE2. 
But  AE,  EC  =  BC2     (Hyp.) 
.-.     2BC2^BE2. 

(2)  A  BCD  is  a  quadrilateral,  and  /■  the  middle  point 
of  the  straight  line  joining  the  bisections  of  the  diagonals ; 
with  .V  as  a  centre  any  circle  is  described,  and  P  is  any 
point  upon  this  circle.  Show  that  PA- +  BP^  +  PC^ 
+  PD  is  consffui/,  being  equal  to  XA^  +  XB=  +  XC^ 
+  XD3+4  XP-. 

Let  H  and  K  be  the  middle  points  of  the  diagonals 
BD,  AC. 

Now  PA--  +  PC=-2  AK=  +2  PK  =  .   (By  a  previous  e.K.) 
and  PB2  +  PD2  =  2  BH^  +  2  PH^. 


By  addition  P  A^+P  l!= +PC«  +  PD2 

=  2  AK2  +  2  I'.  ir2+2  P  K24-2  i>ll» 
=  2AK  =  -|-2  l'.il--fl  X1I-+I  .\  l'- 
=  2  AK2  +  2  X  K8  +  2  XH  =  +  4  X  P- 
=    XA2+     XC2+    XB24Xl)=  +  .l  XP-: 


L.  A.  DkW.  (1)  A  uniform  rod  w(!ighing  5  lbs.  is 
G  ft.  long  ;  at  the  ends  are  placed  weiglits  of  6  and  8 
lbs.  respectively.  Whcif  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  t 

The  centre  of  gravity  for  the  rod  will  l)e  3  ft.      The 
centre  of  gravity  for  tlic  weights  will  be 
8.r  =  6  (G-oc),  X--  2i. 

Again,  the  centre  of  gravity  for  5  Uis.  and  1  I  lbs.  2 
of  a  foot  apart  will  bi^ 

5,r=  14  (4-.«),  =  ,",,. 

The  correct  answer,  therefore,  is  3  ^'yj. 

(2)  Demonstrate  the  following  rule  :  To  find  the  area 
of  a  quadiilateral  when  the  four  sides  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  diagonals  is  given.  Add  the  squares  of  each 
pair  of  opposite  sides  together ;  subtract  the  less  sum 
from  the  greater;  then  multiply  the  diffeience  by  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  formed  bj'  the  diagonals,  and  one- 
fourth  of  this  product  is  the  area. 

Let  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  be  designated  by 
a,  h,  d,  1:  Let  w,  y  he.  the  segments  of  the  diagonal 
subtending  a,  h  or  c,  '/  and  z,  x  be  the  segments  of  the 
diagonal  subtending  the  sides  c,  a  or  b,  d,  and  i  the 
angle  contained  by  w,  z  or  x,  y. 

Then  area=  J  w .»;  sin.  (P  -  i)  +  I  .ry  sin.  i  ^  i  yz  sin. 
(P  -  i)  *  h  zu-  sin.    i.      Therefore  a-  =  w"   +  x~  -  2  wx 

cos.  (P  -  i)=^n!"  +  X-  +  1  iv.c  cos.  t,  ?t',r=^ ; 

cos.  i. 

VJx  sin.  i^i{a-  -w"  -  x°)  tan.  i,  xy  sin.  i  =  k  {x^  + 
y--b^)  tan.  i,  yz  sin.  i  =  ^  {d~  -  y^  -  ~")  t&n.  i,  zw 
sin.  i=^  (2^  +M)2  -  c')  tan  i. 

Area  =  J  {«^  -^  d-  -  (h^  +c-)\  tan.  i. 
We  know  of  no  better  rule  than  the  above. 

(3)  Can  ice  have  a  lower  temperature  than  32°  F.  or 
0°  C.I 

Certainly,  ice  in  this  respect  differs  from  no  other 
substance. 

(4)  and  (5)  The  questions  23  (3),  page  91,-  and  35, 
page  92,  of  Eaton's  Prac.  Math.,  are  both  defective. 


Questions  Asked. 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  crown  at  present  worn 
Ijy  Queen  Victoria  made  1  Please  give  some  of  its  inter- 
esting features — as  size,  weight,  shape,  composition,  etc, 

2.  Was  the  crown  lost  by  King  John  in  cros.sing  "  the 
Wash  "  the  same  one  that  William  the  Conqueror  won  1 

3.  Can  you  print  an  old  poem  which  I  would  suppose 
is  entitled,  "There's  Life  in  the  Old  Flag  Yet."  I 
heard  it  at  a  lecture  some  two  years  ago  and  would  like 
to  see  it  in  print.  G.  E.  S.,  P.  E.  I. 

Will  any  of  our  readers  please  supply  the  desired 
information  1 
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SCHOOIj  axd  cotxegb. 

Dr.  W.  W.  \'f'liit(>  lias  been  aiipoiiited  as  school 
trustee  for  the  City  of  St.  John  in  place  of  Dr.  Hetlier- 
ington,  resigned. 


His  Honor  Lieut-tiovernor  Howlan  of  P.  E.  Island^ 
recently  visited  the  Miscoiiehe  school,  and  after  visitini; 
the  diiTercnt  departments  expre.ssed  himself  as  weU 
pleased  with  his  visit  and  with  the  splendid  condition 
in  which  he  found  tlie  sdiool.  Teachers  and  pupils 
alike  were  greatly  encoui'ayed  in  their  work  liy  His 
Honor's  visit  to  them, 


High-sheriff  (iafFrey,  chairman  of  the  Summerside 
P.  E.  J.,  School  Board,  recently  addressed  the  pupils  of 
the  Higli  School,  taking  for  his  subject  Canadian  His- 
tory. The  address  was  replete  with  information  on  the 
history  of  Canada,  from  the  earliest  times  down  lo  the 
])resent,  and   was  enjojcd   alike  by   teachers  and  pupils^ 


The  teachers  of  Cliarlottetown  recently  had  a  unique 
experience,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  of  that  city, 
invited  the  entire  teaching  staff  and  their  wives  to  an 
"at  home"  at  their  residence  on  the  5th  ult.  The 
evening  was  a  most  enjoyable  one,  music, — instrumen- 
tal and  vocal — readings  and  speeches,  together  with 
interminable  conversation,  whiled  away  the  time,  until 
the  closing,  originally  intended  for  eleven,  did  not 
occur  till  half-past  twelve.  A  bountiful  repast  was 
pi-epared  by  Mrs.  Taylor.  Ere  the  parting  came,  Dr. 
Taylor  in  a  neat  speech,  containing  some  I'eiuiniscences 
of  his  experience  as  a  teacher — for  the  Doctor  was  once 
a  teacher — and  also  his  appreciation  of  the  labors  of 
the  teacher  which  he  classed  as  above  that  of  any 
other  profession  —  proposed  the  health  of  the  profession 
and  those  engaged  therein.  Responses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Ander.son,  of  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Principal  McSwan 
of  Queen's  Square,  school,  and  Air.  McCready  of  the 
Gnar'liaa — for  the  press  was  also  tuere,  as  everywhere. 
Dr.  Ander.son  in  an  excellent  speech  proposed  "the 
health"  of  the  host  and  liostess,  which  was  enthusias- 
ticallv  drunk  by  the  guests,  who  vociferously,  if  not 
melodiously,  burst  out  with  "He's  a  jolly  good  fellow." 
In  reph'.  Dr.  Taylor  expressed  his  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  entertain  the  teachers,  and  intimated  that  though 
this  was  the  first  of  the  kind,  itr  would  not  be  the  last 
in  Charlottetown.  With  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  brought  to  a  close. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  L.  Pv.  Iletherington,  B.  A., 
of  the  liathurst  (irammar  Si-hool  and  his  associate 
teacliers,  a  very  good  start  lias  been  made  towards  a 
school  librarj'.  Already  about  four  hundred  volumes 
have  been  purchased,  and  the  teachers  look  forward  to 
further  additions  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  T.  D.  Adams 
was  an  unsolicited  subscriber  to  the  extent  of  one  hun- 
dred ilollars,  the  balance  being  raised  by  a  concert  and 
by  public  lectures,  to  whicli  an  ajipreciative  public  lias 
given  generous  patronage. 


His  Honor. Judge  Fitzgerald  has  very  kindly  given  a 
series  of  talks  to  the  pupils  of  Prince  Street  School, 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  on  British  History.  Much 
valuable  information  is  given  by  the  Judge,  who  has 
made  British  History  a  special  study.  His  fortnightly 
visits  are  much  appreciated  by  teachers  as  well  as 
pupils. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Charlottetown    Teacheis 
Institute,  Profe.ssor  Shaw,  of   the   Prince  of  Wales  Col 
lege,  read  an  admirable   paper  on   "Language  Through 
Nature's  Studies." 


Mr.  Vt.  W.  Ganong,  of  St.  Stephen,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  in  place  of 
J.  E.  B.  McCready,  resigned.  Mr.  McCready  proved 
a  most  painstaking  and  useful  senator  and  will  have  a 
worthjT  successor  in  Mr.   Ganong. 


Inspector  Carter    has    announced    Friday,     INIay  S, 
as  School  Arbor  Dav  for  his  district. 


Dr.  Inch  recently  gave  a  lecture  at  Sackville  on  the 
Proifre.ss  of  Education  in  New  Brunswick. 


A  number  of  the  St.  John  principals,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Inspector  Carter,  met  at  his  house  to  talk 
over  a  scheme  for  a  teachers'  association.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  a 
meeting    of  teachers. 


Inspector  Carter  hopes  to  comjilete  his  work  in  St. 
John  City  in  April  and  visit  the  schools  in  the  towns 
of  Charlotte  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month  and 
the  first  of  next. 


Mrs.  Clarke,  formerly  Miss  Richardson,  of  the  N.  B. 
Model  school,  has  be(>n  appointed  school  trustee  in 
Frederictoii. 


Some  changes  were  made  during  the  last  session  of 
the  House  in  the  N.  B.  school  law.  The  annual  scliool 
meeting  comes  hereafter  on  th(?  second  Saturday  in 
October  (Saturday  is  an  unfortunate  selection  as  it  is 
market  day).  Teachers  will  hereafter  be  paid  by 
rfovernment  as  provided  for  in  contract  with  trustees, 
viz.  :  by  the  days  taught,  not  by  the  term  as  formerly. 
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Inspector    Mcrscreiiu    liiis   appointed    May    lotli    as 
Arbor  Diiy  throujiliout  liis  inspectorate. 


Some  of  n\\  fellow  teaehere  in  need  nt'  appai-atus  for 
tlieir  schools  may  he  eiicourageil  t<i  inaUc  an  elVort  to 
to  obtain  these  by  my  experience.  The  trustees  liad  no 
money;  I  needed  a|>i>aratus.  I  liad  read  about  tlie  man 
who  |>ut  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  successfully,  so  to 
the  wheel  I  went.  The  wheel  took  the  form  of 
a  public  school  concert.  Tlu>  lady  teachers  soon 
took  liold  with  me,  and  then  the  wheel  rolled.  The 
principal  citizens  <;ave  a  helping  liand.  The  wardens 
of  the  Church  of  England  placed  their  fine  hall  at  our 
disposal  free  of  charge.  The  concert  was  quite  suc- 
cessful and  we  realized  aliout  thirty-five  dollars,  which 
enabled  us  to  jirocure  <|uite  an  a.ssortment.  After 
paying  expenses  we  had  twenty-eight  dollars  left.  We 
have  expended  about  twenty  dollars  for  chemicals  and 
appaiatus,  which  are  necessary  for  the  most  important 
experiments  in  Williams'  Chemistry.  We  bought  test- 
tubes,  glass  tubing,  flasks,  acids,  and  in  fact  everything 
needed  with  the  exception  of  the  most  expen.sive 
articles.  We  are  more  than  satisfied  with  our  success 
and  we  recommend  other  teachers  in  similiar  circum- 
stances to  try  something  in  the  same  line  and  hope  that 
all  who  do  so  will  meet  with  like  success. 
Chester,  N.  S..  Marcli  :3th,  18S1C.  R.   F.   MoHTON. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


English  in  American  Universities.  By  the  Eng- 
lish professors  of  twenty  representative  institutions. 
Edited,  with  introductions,  by  William  Morton  Payne. 
Price,  .$l.t)().  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &('o.  This  work  is 
composed  of  papers,  nearly  all  of  which  have  appeared 
in  The  Dial,  Chicago,  and  are  written  hy  such  men  as 
Brander  Jl.itthews  and  John  F.  Genung.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  those  interested 
either  in  the  teaching  or  study  of  English  literature, 
and  in  setting  forth  the  theories  and  motives  of  so  many 
colleges,  it  points  out  the  direction  in  which  modern 
methods  of  literary  ed\Kation  are  tending,  while,  read 
as  a  whole,  it  sets  up  sound  ideals  of  literature  and  liter- 
arv  tiainini'. 


Elements  of  Botany.  By  J.  Y.  Bergen.  Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1890,  27.5  +  57  pp.  This  is  the  age  of  new 
movements  in  knowledge  and  education,  and  in  the 
progress  which  the  phrase  indicates  the  science  of  l)ot- 
any  is  shai-ing.  The  "New  Botany"  studies  the  plant 
as  a  living  being  of  which  the  structure  is  determined 
by  function:  it  replaces  the  older  ordei'  which  received 
the  plant  as  a  sort  of  anatomical  puzzle,  the  parts  of 
which  had  functions  of  some  interest  to  the  curious,  Init 
of  no  very  great  importance. "  Mr.  Bergen's  book  is  the 
first  in  this  country  intended  for  elementary  instruction 
which  attempts  to  impress  at  the  start  the  moulding  of 
sti'ucture  byfunttion;  but  very  wisely,  as  we  think,  the 
author  does  not  make  the  book  an  extreme  example  of 
this  logical  mode  of  treatment,  for  the  transition  would 
be  so  alirupt  that  most  of  our  teachers  would  lie  unable 
to  use  it.     We  cannot  jjive  a  better   idea   of   its   scojie 


than  by  (pioling  an  extract  from  the  preface.  "The  at- 
tempt is  made  t(i  discuss  i)lants  dynamically  rather  thaTi 
static-illy  to  view  them  as  contestants  in  the  slruKK'e 
for  existence,  .-md  to  c(Uisider  some  of  the  conditions  of 
success  and  failure  in  the  vegetable  world.  While  the 
deternunation  of  spiries  by  means  of  an  artificial  key 
is  illustialed,  preparation  for  this  jiiocess  is  l>y  no 
means  the  m;iin  object  or  even  a  pi'incii)al  end  which 
the  author  has  had  in  \  iew.  The  t-eiidency  c.r  b,.l.iiiy- 
teaching  seems  to  l)e  nioTe  and  mcu-e  away  from  the  old 
ideal  of  enjiblint;  one's  pupils  to  rim  down  a  speci(^s  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  and  teaihin<?  them  how  to 
preserve  a  properly  ticketed  memento  of  the  chase.'- 
The  jiromise  of  the  preface  is  fully  carried  out  in  the 
liook.  Peih.ips  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  early 
introduction,  aliundance  and  simplicity  of  the  physio- 
logical ex])eriinents,  lu^arly  all  of  which  can  be  per- 
formed in  any  school  room  with  home-made  and  inex- 
pensive apparatus.  Those  who  are  accustomed,  oi> 
prefer  to  teach  in  the  old  lines  will  find,  however,  that 
nothing  of  importance  in  anatomy  has  been  omitted— 
the  work  is  remarkably  condensed  though  complete 
It  is  profusely  illustrated,  though  the  quality  of  the 
pictures  is  uneven,  and  is  in  all  ways  a  good  specimen 
of  book-making.  We  predict  that  this  book  will  have 
great  influence  upon  the  teaching  of  Botany  in  the 
higher  schools,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  as  indispensable  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  progress  in  teaching  the 
science. 


Selections  from  Epictetus.  By  Edwin  Ginn. 
Price  50  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  The 
editor  of  this  edition  of  Epictetus,  which  is  especially 
intended  for  the  use  of  young  people,  has  aimed  to  give 
in  a  small  compass  the  choicest  sayings  of  this  celebra- 
ted philosopher  from  whom  Marcus  Aurelius  drew  much 
of  his  inspiration.  The  great  principles  which  underlie 
all  activity  and  character  are  so  tersely  and  so  wisely 
set  forth  by  this  great  Stoic,  that  his  writings  serve 
admirably  to  train  young  people  to  endure,  with  greater 
fortitude  and  composure,  the  trials  of  life. 


April  Magazines. 


In  the  AfliDiiic  3IuiUhly,  the  second  paper  upon  The 
Case  of  the  Public  Schools  is  by  Fred  W.  Atkinson, 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  His 
paper   has  the  suggestive   title,    The  Training   of  The 

Teacher "Teaching —  A  Trade  or  a  Profession?"   is 

the  title  of  a  brilliant  article  by  President  Schurman,  of 

Cornell  University,  whicli  appears  in  Ainil's  Foiiim 

In  The  Popular  Scioicr  Monthly,  the  educational  value 
of  the  "New  Geography,"  which  describes  processes  as 
well  as  their  results,  is  pointed  out  by  Alfred  P.  Brig- 
ham.  Under  the  title  The  W'ays  and  Means  of  Ants 
ther-e  is  a  readal)le  bit  of  description  by  Norman  Rob- 
inson  Chtnttrnu/iian—CvAcker  English,  liy   Mrs.   E. 

P.    Andrews  ;   the   Kindergarten,    by    Mary    Chisholm 

Foster;   Current  History  (editorial) McChtre'.'i— the 

new  marvel  in  photo<,naphy,  by  H.  .T.  W.  Dam;  chapters 
from  life  (autoliiography),  by  Elizabeth  Slu;irt  Phelps, 
heljiful  alike  to  teachers  and  writers. 
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for  it.  Very  few  of  our  subscribers  h<ave  evaded  any 
just  claim  upon  them.  This  fact,  togetlier  with  the 
words  of  encouragement  from  the  many,  has  lightened 
very  considerably  the  task  of  managing  the  Review. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  programme  of 
the  N.  B.  Educational  Institute,  which  meets  in  Fred- 
ericton  in  June.  This,  with  the  official  announcements 
liV  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  concerning 
July  examinations,  will  prove  of  interest  to  XewBruns- 
wick  readers. 

The  meetini'  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  at 
Parrsboro  in  July  is  expected  to  be  a  large  one.  We 
hope  the  representation  from  the  three  provinces  will 
be  full,  as,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  programme 
marked  out,  matters  of  importance  concerning  the 
future  of  the  school  will  be  discussed. 


The  Review  is  nine  years  old.  It  has  always  been 
under  the  same  management.  It  has  had  a  steady 
growth  in  circulation.  Its  editors  have  aimed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  of  educational  thought,  and  in 
close  touch  with  teachers  and  their  daily  duties.  From 
the  many  words  of  encouragement  it  has  constantly 
received,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  helpful  to  its  patrons.  While  it  lias  always 
managed  to  pay  its  way  and  keep  out  of  debt,  it  has 
not  been  a  financial  success  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
paid  its  promoters  for  the  hibor  tliey  have  expended 
upon  it.  As  to  its  success  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  we  let  its  readers,  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  and  to  judge,  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Review  is  small  -less 
than  ten  cenh  a  month.  Our  subscribers  are  getting 
into  the  habit  of  paying,  promptly  in  advance.  That  is 
the  most  business-like  way  for  all  concerned. 

Subscribers  should  notify  the  Review  promptly  when 
they  change  their  address.  That  is  only  a  m:Uler  .if 
simple  justice  and  courtesy.  If  they  wish  the  paper 
discontinued  they  .should  notify  us  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
scription expires.  Some  subscribers  liave  siiid,  "  f 
never  ordered  the  paper  iifter  the  first  year  ;  "  Imt  if 
they  go  on  receiving  it  they  are  in  honor  bound  to  pay 


We  have  received  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of 
the  managers  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
efficiency  of  this  excellent  institution,  its  admirable 
management,  and  the  good  it  is  accomplishing  should 
win  for  it  active  co-operation  and  sympathy  everywhere 
in  the  three  provinces. 

The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  Prof.  Bailey, 
M.  A.  Th-  f-,  of  the  N.  B.  University,  at  the  recent 
convocation  of  Dalhousic'  University,  Halifax.  Dal- 
housie  does  itself  honor  in  its  recognition  of  a  man  who 
has  so  long  and  so  worthily  filled  the  chair  of  natural 
science -in  the  sister  university. 

The  Concord  E.xperiment  is  a  plan  for  enabling  the 
pupils  in  sparsely  settled  communities  to  attend  a  central 
school  by  means  of  conveyances  provided  at  the  common 
charge.  It  has  been  tried  for  three  or  four  years  in 
Massachusetts  and  has  been  a  marked  success,  so  much 
so  that  over  one  hundred  and  forty  towns  in  t)ie  state 
have  availed  themselves  of  a  permissive  law  passed  for 
the  purpose,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  a  small  school 
in  the  state.  The  cost  of  education  for  outside  pupils  has 
been  reduced  one-half,  and  the  attendance  has  largely 
increased.  There  are  fewer  teachers  reipiired,  and  better 
salaries  are  paid. 

Tliis  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  adopt  in  many 
parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  where  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible for  some  pupils  to  attend  scliool.  A  good 
central  locality  can  be  chosen,  and  all  tlie  advantages 
of  a  graded  school  alTorded  at  less  expense  than  at 
present.  We  must  try  and  keep  step  with  the  times, 
especially  in  sucli  really  progressive  measures  as  the  above. 
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Free  Si'liool  Supplies. 

At  tlic  mviit  coiitVi-;-iic»M)t'  tlie  Iinu'Iuts  .-mil  tnistt'cs 
in  St.  John,  tlio  advantages  of  suiiplyint;  llif  siliools 
with  paper,  pencils  and  iions  were  pointed  out.  It  was 
shown  that  it  would  Ue  elieapei-  tor-  the  average  late- 
payer  and  would  eonduee  to  greatef  elliciencv'  in  school 
work.  Either  reason  should  l)e  suHieient  to  bring  about 
action  on  the  part  of  school  board.s.  School  supplies 
would  be  uuich  cheaper  if  purchased  in  large  quantities. 
For  example,  slate  pencils  can  be  liought  for  a  few  cents 
per  bo.x,  but  if  obtained  by  the  cent's  worth  a  l)ox  costs 
more  than  double  the  amount.  Again,  material  which 
l)3longs  to  the  school  will  be  looked  after  by  the  teachers 
and  not  permitted  to  be  taken  from  the  rooms,  and  thus 
will  last  nuK-h  longer.  In  such  case,  also,  the  quality 
best  adapted  for  pupils'  use  will  be  procured,  which  is 
no  small  advantage.  Another  decided  gain  would  be 
long  pencils  for  all  pupils,  and  pens  which  are  uniform 
in  style  and  excellence.  Much  valuable  time  is  now 
lost  because  suitable  material  of  this  kind  is  not  pro- 
vided to  pupils,  and  which,  when  worn  out  and  useless, 
is  not  promptly  renewed. 

This  may  be  said  to  advocate  free  texts.  It  certainly 
does,  but  the  ground  has  already  been  broken.  There 
is  now  apiovision  for  the  supply  of  texts  to  "indigent" 
pupils,  but  Ijecause  of  the  term  used  few,  if  any,  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  It  is  the  custom  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States  to  provide  free  texts,  and  in 
no  case  when  once  adopted  has  it  been  receded  from. 
Let  our  school  boards  make  a  beginning. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  teachers  of  St.  John  have 
at  last  been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  forming  an 
association  to  look  after  tlie  general  and  special  welfare 
of  the  body.  There  are  one  hundred  ways  in  which 
such  an  association  may  be  of  advantage.  It  can  pro- 
vide protection  and  redress  to  teachers  generally,  and 
may  lie  an  important  and  influential  factor  in  creating 
and  shaping  puVilic  opinion,  as  well  as  establishing  a 
professional  etiquette  whicli  shall  frown  upon  unprofes- 
sional conduct  of  any  kind.  That  such  an  association 
opens  a  wide  field  for  culture  and  mutual  improvement 
is  also  apparent.  If  the  members  proceed  on  progressive 
ideas  the  society  will  thrive.  If  their  chief  object  is  to 
preach  blue  ruin,  it  will  soon  perish. 


In  the  nature  of  things  .some  scheme  for  superannu- 
ation .should  be  the  ])rime  object  of  such  an  association, 
and    there   can    be    no  doubt    but    that    as  soon   as  the 


teachers  show  they  are  in  earnest  and  formulate  a  work 
able  plan,  assistance'  may  be  iiblaiiird  fi-oni  othei-  .sources. 
.\n  execlleiil  business  man  and  :i  foinii'r  teacher  said  to 
me  a  few  days  ago  :  '•Thei-eare  one  hundred  old  teachers 
in  the  jirovinee  who  could  eontr'ibule  as  well  asn<it  live 
hundred  ilnllars  each  toward  such  a  fund."  Just  think 
of  it,  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  begin  wilh  '  In  Ontario 
and  Quebec  the  govei-iunent  makes  a  grant  for  super- 
annuation. ^\  hy  should  not  our  own  city  and  province 
do  tlie  same  l 


A  n<'W  high  school  Ijuilding  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
St.  John,  ;:nd  it  vvill  no  doubt  be  fullj'  up  to  the  times 
in  equipment.  Why  do  not  the  teachers  petition  before 
it  is  too  late  for  accommodation  in  it  for  a  reading  room 
and  library  ?  The  room  could  also  be  used  as  a  place  of 
meeting  for  the  new  association.  Such  a  concession,  if 
granted  by  the  board,  would  not  only  be  of  advantage 
^to  the  teaching  profession,  but  indirectly  to  the  pupils 
who  come  under  their  care,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
citizens  generally.  Teachers  seek  to  improve  themselves 
and  advance  in  order  that  they  may  do  better  work, 
and  rate-payers  cannot  manifest  their  appreciation  in  a 
moie  tangible  wav  than  the  one  which  I  have  indicated. 


I  am  informed  that  it  has  become  a  recognized  custom 
among  the  best  colleges  in  the  LTnited  States  to  allow 
each  professor  every  seventh  year  in  which  to  recuperate 
and  study.  A  similar  custom  prevails  in  some  of  the 
lai-ger  cities  with  respect  to  teachers,  and  a  most  com- 
mendable one  it  is.  It  is  true  teachers'  hours  are  not 
long,  l)ut  for  that  matter  neither  aie  those  of  professors 
and  clergj'men,  yet  both  classes  seek  and  are  g  anted 
periodical  leaves  of  absence,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  an  amjile  return  is  nuide  in  the  increased  effort 
put  forth  by  the  recipifmts  of  the  favor.  We  have 
.some  teachers  who  have  been  continuously  employed  for 
more  than  a  ([uarter  of  a  century.  Do  they  not  deserve 
a  year's  rest  with  full  pay  / 


For  the  Review. 1 


A  Correction. 


T(i  till-  EiViliir  <;/'EiJUOATiON.\L  Riivinw  ; 

In  your  last  issue  of  the  Review  an  item  appeared 
oiving  me  credit  for  being  instrumental  in  procuring, 
among  other  things,  a  .school  library  for  the  school  at 
(xi-and  Falls.  That  was  an  unintentional  mistake  on 
the  part  of  your  informant.  JVliss  Bessie  Fraser  obtained 
the  nuaney  for  that  purpose  three  years  ago  by  means  of 
a  school  concert.  I>v  inserting  this  in  your  next  issue 
you  will  greatly  oblige  J.  L.  White. 

Grand  Falls,  Apiil  -'-'ikI,  IWIi. 
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F„r  the  Review.)      NATURK     LESSONS. 

Keptiles  ( Bi'iililtn  )  of  the  Atlaiitir  l'ro\  iiucs. 

.1.    Thk  Snakes. 

1.  1!i;i>-Hellii;i)  Snake  (Storeria  ucrijiilomnculitta). 
(Ircvisli  or  brawiiish  above,  with  faint  (lots  on  side. 
Ijiick  of  head  with  tlin-e  pale  blotches.     WA\\,  snlmoii  ivrl. 

2.  Common  Oautku  Snakk  (  A'li/tiiiiin  sirtuhx.) 
Ohvaeeous  above  with  three  series  of  small  dark  spots 
on  each  side.     Sides  and  Ijclly  yrenitisii  irliitc 

3.  Grass  Snake  (LiopfJlU  vernnlix).  Uniforni  '/I'r-j, 
ij)v>'n  a,hove,  i/f!/(i>rixhhf]n\\  (Not  reporteil  ficjui  P.  E. 
Island). 

i.  Black  Snakk  ( lidxcduitrn  constrictor).  liUstrous 
pitch  6/rtcA' above,  greenish  bflow,  chin  and  throat  white. 
Young,  olive  with  lozenge-shaped  black  blotches. 

5.  Rinc-Necked  Snake  (Diadophis  pmicioins). 
r.lue  black  above,  pale  oraii;/''  below.  Yelloiv  riiiy,  two 
scales  wide  about  the  neck.  (Not  reported  from  P.  E.  I.) 
B.    The  Ti'rtles. 

1.  Leathee  Turtle  (Dennochelyn  coriacea).  Marine. 
Smooth,  leathery  skin,  dark  brown,  six  to  eight  feet 
long.      Occasional  visitors  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

2.  Common  Snappin(;  Turtle  (Chelydra  serpentina). 
Fresh  water.  Shell,  dusky  brown.  Two  feet  long. 
Common  in  the  larger  lakes. 

3.  Painted  Turtle  (Chrysemys  picta).  Fresh 
watei-.  Shell,  greenish  black  above,  yellowish  below. 
Plates  margined  with  paler,  marginal  plates  marked 
with  bright  red.      Eight  inches  long.     Common. 

4.  Wood  Tortoise  (C'hi'!opiisinscii/j)tns).  In  woods 
and  fields.      Reported,  but  doubtfully,  from  Nova  Scotia. 

[We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  turtles  reported  fi-om 
•  P.  E.  Island.  If  any  other  species  are  known  in  New 
Brunswick  or  the  other  provinces,  the  editor  will  be 
obliged  to  any  one  reporting  the  same  on  good  authority. 
We  may  have  oral  lessons  on  some  of  these  in  future 
numbers  of  the  Review.] 


The  Planets  in  May. 


During  this  month  a  splendid  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  for  seeing  the  planet  IVIercury  after  sunset,  an 
opportunity  which  no  one  should  lose,  because  Mercury, 
on  account  of  its  pioximify  to  the  sun,  is  diHicult  to 
catch  sight  of  except  under  very  favorable  conditions. 
It  will  be  visible  in  the  west  all  the  month,  but  will  be 
best  seen  alxjut  the  mid<llis  when  it  is  at  its  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun.  It  attains  its  greatest  eastern 
elongation  on  the  Uitli,  wlien  it  will  be  seen  shining 
lietween  the  horns  of  Taurus,  a  few  degrees  south  of  the 
second  magnitude  star  Beta  or  El  Nath.  With  a  teles- 
cope   it    will  then  appear   in    the  foi'm  of  a    half  moon. 


While  Mercury  is  on  exhibition  as  an  evening  star, 
\iMUs  the  typical  evening  star  when  it  lies  ea.stward 
fioni  thr  sun,  will  remain  inconspicuous  in  the  morning 
sky,  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  sun,  l)ehind  which 
it  will  pass  early  in  -July.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  Venus    will  be  in  Pisces  ;  at  the  end  in  Taurus. 

Mars  is  a  morning  star,  moving  slowly  in  the  course 
of  the  month  from  Aipiaiius  into  Pisces,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  month  it  "ill  rise  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
nioining. 

Jupitei-,  remaining  in  Cancer,  and  slowly  drawing 
nearer  the  "  Beehiv(! "  cluster,  will  continue  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  planet  in  sight  throughout  the  month, 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  early  part  of  summer. 
Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Twins  are  so  near  the  great 
planet  that  its  presence  serves  to  point  out  those  famous 
stars  to  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  constellations. 
Being  brighter  than  any  fixed  star,  Jupiter  ought 
to  be  readily  identified,  but  there  is  an  easy  way  for 
those  who  possess  a  strong  field  glass  or  spy  glass  to 
make  the  identification  doubly  sure.  Such  an  instru- 
ment cannot  fail  to  show  one  or  more  of  .Jupiter's 
moons,  and  in  f  ivorable  circumstances,  all  of  the  four 
principal  moons. 

Saturn,  in  the  constellation  Libra,  rises  early  in  the 
evening,  and  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock  is  in  an  excellent 
position  for  observation.  Being  in  opposition  to  the 
sun,  it  is,  roughly  speaking,  at  its  nearest  point  to  the 
earth,  and  consequently,  most  favorably  situated  for 
telescopic  study.  The  earth  is  not  quite  .so  far  north  of 
the  plane  of  the  rings  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  winter, 
but  the  change  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  rings  to 
appear  to  the  ordinary  ob.server  appreciably  narrower, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  planet,  in  all  its  dimensions, 
looks  a  trifle  larger  on  account  of  its  nearer  approach. 

Uranus  is  also  in  Libra,  nearly  between  the  fourth 
magnitude  stars  Gamma  and  Iota.  Coming  into  oppo- 
sition on  the  12th,  it  should  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eve,  but,  in  order  to  identify  it,  the  observer  should 
watch  it  with  a  field  glass,  and  note  its  position  from 
night  to  night  in  relation  to  small  stars  near  it. 

Neptune  is  in  Taurus  and  Mercury  will  be  near  it  at 
the  middle  of  May.  G or rett  P.  Servi&i  in  Scientific 
American.  

Teachers  should  ever  be  students.  No  teacher  can 
succeed  who  is  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of  rest,  or 
who  stops  to  ask  the  cost  of  his  labor,  or  what  will  be 
his  reward.  The  world  owes  nothing  to  its  contented 
men  and  women.  Contentment  means  decline.  The 
only  way  to  do  well  is  to  strive  to  do  better.  This  law 
of  growth  through  striving  is  as  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion as  the  law  of  gravitation.  A  teacher  without  an 
ideal  —  an  ever-movable  ideal — is  intellectually,  if  not 
morally,  dead. — Patrirk'.'i  /'edoffoc/ics. 
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Tho  Toaolior's  Personality. 


How  imiHirlaiit  it  is  ihat  yniitlit'ul  niimls  slmiilfl  liai  n 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  tlu'  lifr  aicniiid  llnin  and 
tlirough  forceful  habit  intuitively  '"love  the  best  wlicii 
tiiey  see  it!"  Yet  tliis  st'lectiiii;  of  tlio  "beautiful" 
and  "best"  is  not  natural  to  the  untutored  niind;  lient-e. 
the  importance  of  careful  culture  on  tiie  part  of  teachers, 
especiall}'  during  the  formative  jieriod  when  the  cliild 
is  so  susceptible  that  he  may  lie  said  to  take  on  the 
color  of  all  he  meets,  or,  more  truly,  all  he  loves.  J  low 
important,  therefore,  that  he  should  i)e  trained  to  cuhi 
rate  "proper  loves  and  proi)er  hates,"  to  love  the  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,  and  to  hate  all  "appearance 
of  evil." 

How  a  child's  life  may  be  brightened  and  sweetened 
by  being  guided  in  righteous  paths  and  beside  the  still 
waters  I  Ah !  who  can  estimate  what  errors  may  thus 
be  avoided  and  what  an  endless  chain  of  good  influences 
may  be  set  in  motion  .' 

Theory  and  beautiful  thought  are  not  sufficient  to 
realize  our  ideals,  these  must  be  crystallized  in  action, 
else  the  beauty  vanishes  and  the  ideals  become  stum- 
bling, not  stepping,  stones.  Do  we  not  oftentimes  feel 
the  words  of  Shakespeare  to  be  sadly  true  ?  "  I  can 
easier  teach  twenty  wdiat  were  good  to  be  done  than  be 
one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching." 

We  feel  ourselves  handicapped  by  our  own  imperfec- 
tions. We  cannot  conscientiously  ask  another  to  be. 
what  we  are  not,  or  do  what  we  are  not  willing  to  do. 
We  must  be  greatly  good  ourselves,  else  we  cannot 
greatly  influence  for  .good.  We  may  conceive  high 
ideals  of  life  and  point  them  out  to  others,  but  it  is  not 
the  "go  up,"  but  the  "  come  up  higher,"  higher  along 
with  me — and  not  only  this  in  words,  butliy  noliility  of 
life — that  trul}'  uplifts. 

It  is  not  what  we  say,  but  what  we  ai-K,  that  potently 
speaks  and  gives  momentum  to  our  actions  and  charm 
to  the  life. 

Thus  realizing  that  we  cannot  effeetivelj-  teach  more 
than  we  are,  how  wise  our  inmost  thoughts  sliould  be, 
how  jealously  guarded  lest  they  defile  and  lielittle  that 
inner  temple,  that  higher  .self  to  which  all  else  in  life 
should  be  subordinated  ! 

Shall    we  not    seek    to  keep  this  temple   "  beautiful, 

entire  and  clean,"  ever  pressing  upwards  for 

"  More  life  and  fuller." 

"  'Till  we  at  length  aie  free. 

Leaving  oui-  outworn  shell 

By  life's  unresting  sea  /*  " 

Well  may  a  teacher  exclaim,  in  view  of  the  responsi- 
bility incumbent  upon  her,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?"     But  is  it  not  well  that  we  should   thus  feel 


our  insnlliciciic-y,  lest,  being  self  satislicd,  «!■  m.ikr  Wiv 
a  dignilicd  rc)M),se  rather  than  a  "  noble  unrest  (" 

How  often  in  the  jiast  have  « c  failetl  I  Yet,  "  not 
failure,  but   low  aim  's  criiiu^." 

Shall  we  not,  therefore,  resolve  anew  to  rise  on  the 
pleasures  and  discontents  of  life  from  out;  ])lane  of  excel- 
lence to  aiKither,  till  we  "  siuittlr  oil'  this  mortal  i-oii," 
and  at  length  reali/.c  I  lie  satisfaction  of  our  lieing  in  its 
Source '!  L.  M. 

Halifax,  April.  ISlili. 


For  tlie  KicviKw.l 

AVe  Ijcarii  from  Good  K.xaiiiple.s. 


Character  building  the  formation  of  habits  of  atten- 
tion, industry,  independent  thought  and  scrupulous 
honesty  in  work — is  of  infinitely  more  importance  in  the 
education  of  the  child  than  mere  book  knowledge.  It 
is  the  aim  of  all  conscientious  teachers  to  help  prepare 
their  pupils  to  become  upright  citizens,  and  although 
there  are  many  discouragements  to  be  met  with,  yet 
sometimes  the  faithful  teacher  has  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing results  of  his  or  her  labors. 

The  examination  recently  held  at  Compton  Avenue 
school,  in  Miss  Creighton's  department,  must  have  been 
encouraging  to  the  teacher,  as  it  was  delightful  to  the 
writer.  The  programme  was  long  and  varied,  embracing 
tests  in  all  the  branches  of  Grade  VIII  work.  The 
bright,  intelligent  faces  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  close 
attention,  and  the  prompt,  respectful  manner  in  which 
the  responses  were  given,  showed  full  sympathy  between 
pupils  and  teacher.  The  work  was  in  its  character 
plain,  solid  and  thorough,  and  no  doubt  could  exist  in 
the  mind  of  the  onlooker  as  to  its  being  the  genuine 
outcome  of  the  daily  work  of  the  term.  One  noticeable 
feature  was  that  the  answering  was  not  confined  to  a 
few  but  that  all  took  part  and  seemed  eager  to  assist  in 
making  the  examinaticm  a  success.  The  work  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  was  most  thorough,  —  the  ques- 
tions were  taken  down  promptly,  worked  rapidly,  and 
answers  and  explanations  given  clearly  and  conci.selv. 
In  granniiar  the  pupils  showed  that  they  not  only  had 
memorized  principles  and  rules,  but  that  they  knew 
how  to  apply  them,  and  thus  prove  that  grammar  is  not 
only  the  science,  but  the  art,  of  speaking  correctly. 
The  geography  exercise  took  the  form  of  map  drawing 
on  the  board.  Several  volunteered  to  do  the  work,  and 
while  they  sketched  the  outlines  and  located  places, 
others  criticised  and  corrected.  Reading,  spelling, 
drawing  from  objects  and  calisthenics  completed  the 
programme.  The  exercises  in  calisthenics  were  very 
pleasing,  and  the  erect  and  graceful  bearing  of  the 
pupils  during  the  whole  session  testified  to  the  u.seful- 
ness  of  this  branch  of  eriucation.  J, 

Halifax,  Marcli  31)111,  istii;. 
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Geo.  F.  Matthew,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc,  F.  K.  S.  C, 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  tiie  readers 
of  the  Review  a  sketch  and  portrait  of  Geo.  F.  Matthew, 
of  St.  John.  Although  Dr.  Matthew  has  been  engaged 
in  active  business  pursuits  during  his  life,  he  has  devoted 
himself  so  successfully  to  science,  and  especially  to  his 
chosen  subject,  geology,  that  liis  name  is  known  far«ind 
wide  as  an  authority  on  the  geology  of  New  Brunswick. 
Nor  is  he  unknown  to  teachers.  During  his  connection 
with  the  Natural  History  Society  he  has  been  a  teacher 
of  science,  year  after  year  giving  instruction  to  clas.ses 
of  teachei-s  and  other  students  in  the  rooms  and  museum 
of  the  society  in  geology  and  other  subjects  of  natural 
science.  His  busy  and  useful  life  is  a  striking  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplis;li('d  by  those  who  use  wisely 
their  odd  moments. 

Born  at  St.  John,  August  12th,  1837,  he  received  his 
education  at  the  St.  John  grammar  school,  then  taught 
by  Dr.  Paterson.  His  grandfather  was  Captain  George 
Matthew,  who  came  here  in  command  of  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  "Fall  Fleet"  of  Loyalists  in  1 783.  He 
was  not  a  Loyalist,  but  from  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  was 
for  a  nuinliei-  of  years  before  his  death  harboi'  master 
of  the  port  of  St.  John.  His  father,  George  Matthew, 
was    a    merchant   and    mill-owner    in    St.  John.       His 


mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Harris,  a  farmer  and 
ship-builder,  who  settled  at  Gondola  Point,  near 
Rothesay,  with  the  Loyalists,  and  was  from  York,  Eng- 
land. In  April,  1868,  Dr.  Matthew  was  married  to 
Katherine  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Diller, 
D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  several 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Matthew, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  gives 
prorai.se  of  a  brilliant  career  in  science. 

In  1853  Mr.  Matthew  was  appointed  clerk  in  the 
Provincial  Treasury  Department,  St.  John,  which  was 
merged  after  confi>dcratiim  in  the  Customs  Department. 
For  over  forty  yeais  he  has  maintained  his  connec- 
tion with  the  customs.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk 
in  1879,  and  Surs'eyor  of  Customs  in  1893,  which  office 
he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Matthew's  scientific  work  dates  from  1861-, 
although  previous  to  that  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  "  Steinhammer  Club,"  the  progenitor  of  the  N.  B. 
Natural  History  Society.  This. club  numbered  several 
active  scientific  workers,  among  them  the  late  Prof.  C.  F. 
Hartt,  the  late  R.  P.  Starr,  and  others.  From  1864 
to  1878  Mr.  Matthew  was  engaged  in  geological  ex- 
ploration of  the  southern  counties  of  New  Brunswick, 
first  with  Dr.  Bailey  on  the  Provincial  Geological 
Survey,  and  after,  in  1869,  on  the  Canadian  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey.  While  employed  on  the 
geological  survey  of  New  Brunswick  he  was  offered  the 
situation  of  naturalist  and  geologist  on  the  International 
commission  for  marking  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
was  unable  to  accept  this  appointment 

Mr.  Matthew's  published  writings  are  numerous. 
His  first  scientific  article,  "  Impressions  of  Cuba,"  was 
the  result  of  observations  made  during  a  visit  to  that 
island  in  1860  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  was 
impaired  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  brought  on  by 
exposure  during  a  geological  excursion  along  the  north 
of  Nova  Scotia  with  the  late  Prof.  Hartt.  This  article, 
pul)lished  twenty-four  years  ago,  has  been  lately  cited 
with  commendation  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer,  a  well-known 
scientist,  lately  director  of  the  (leological  Survey  of 
Georgia. 

For  a  time,  between  1865  and  1870,  Mr.  Matthew 
was  engaged  in  the  studj'  of  botany,  undertaken  in  con 
nection  with  geology  as  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  remains  of  fossil  i)lants.  At  this  time  he  wrote  the 
article  on  Arctic  and  Western  Plants  in  Continental 
Acadia.  This  article  was  written  to  show  the  sources 
from  which  the  New  Hrunswick  flora  had  l)eeii  derived. 

Fi'om  1H70  to  1877  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  exploi'- 
'ng,  and  writing  rep(jrts  on  the  geology  of  New  Bruns- 
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wick,  but  found  time  for  special  jirtielesoii  the  Mollusea 
of  the  Post-pliooene  Foini.itioii,  Tidal  llnisicm  in  ihc 
Bay  of  Fundy,  etc. 

From  188."}  to  the  present  lime  ln'  has  1i,tii  lainclv 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  orijaiiir  rniiaiiis  df  I  he  Si. 
Jolin  group,  and  he  wrote  a  inuiiher  of  papers  on  this 
subject  for  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Anu'iican 
Journal  of  Science,  American  (ie.ologist,  Can.ulian 
Recoi-d  of  Science,  etc.  At  the  same  time  he  widte 
papers  for  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Bruns- 
wick on  Lacustrine  Formation.s,  Kemaiiis  of  the  Stone 
Age,  Silurian  Fishes,  Sketch  of  the  I,it'e  of  Prof,  ('.  F. 
Uartt,  etc. 

Mr.  Mattliew  was  foimerly  a  Fellow  of  the  (ieolnnical 
Society  of  London.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  He  is  a  life  member 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
one  of  the  founders,  and  was  for  many  yeai-s  its  president. 
He  received  an  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  degree  of  D.  Sc. 
from  Laval  University,  Quebec.  He  is  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  New  York  Acadenn'  of  Sciences,  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Belgium,  Societe  Malacologique  de 
Belgique,  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science,  etc. 

Dr.  Matthew  is  an  oiiginal  worker  and  thinker,  and 
the  persistence  and  marked  ability  which  he  has  shown 
in  working  out  in  recent  years  the  fossil  remain.^  of 
trilobites  and  other  animals  in  the  group  of  rocks  near 
St.  John,  has  .von  for  him  the  recognition  of  the  geolo- 
gists of  the  world. 

Dr.  JNIatthew  has  received  an  invitation  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  the  coming  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  will 
meet  at  Liverpool  in  Septemlier  next.  He  has  accepted 
the  invitation. 


For  the  Review.  | 

The  3Iayflower. 

I'o  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

I  write  for  information  concerning  one  of  our  earliest 
dowering  plants  — the  Mayflower  descrilied  in  the 
Botany  in  use  (Gray's)  as  Epir/fea,  also  called  Trailing 
Arbutus.  Now,  the  flouer  we  call  the  :\IayHo\ver  in 
this  county  does  not  correspond  to  that  description— it 
not  being  a  trailer,  Init  a  shruliby  plant-  with  flowers 
in  a  head,  pink  or  more  generally  white.  I  enclose  a 
specimen.  Please  explain  to  what  family  it  lielongs  in 
May  Review. 

A  Teaciiei!  ami  Readei*  of  the  Review. 

Yarmoutli  County,  N.  S. 
[The  specimen  you  send  is  Epiya-n.  reprtia  (Trailing 
Arbutus,  Mayflower),  lielonging  to  the  Heath  family 
(Ericaceir).  ■  Thf  plant  is  always  trailing  in  hal)it, 
except  perhaps  whei-e  it  grows  in  open  ground,  where 
it  may  form  small  clumps,  not  rising  to  the  iieight  of 
more  than  a  few  inches  however.  —  Ed.I 


Rev.  D.  A.  Chisliolin,  D.  D. 


Dr.  Chisholm  was  born  in  Guj'sboro  County,  N.  S. 
in  18.59.  His  parents  were  both  natives  of  Scotland. 
From  an  early  age  he  displayed  great  aptitude  foi-  learn- 
ing. At  sixteen  he  was  well  developed  phy.sically  and 
lead  in  the  classes  of  the  schools  of  his  native  place, 
both  common  and  academic.  After  spending  two  years 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  College  he  went  to  the  Propa- 
ganda Ccjilege,  Rome,  and  took  a  very  thorough  couree, 
— extending  over  about  eight  years.  In  1888  he 
graduated  with  mui-li  credit.  About  four  years  ago  he 
succeeded  Dr.  McNeil  (now  Bishop  McNeil)  as  rector 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College.  Since  that  time  the 
college  and  academy  liave  lost  none  of  the  vigor  and 
prestige  accjuired  in  the  time  of  his  able  predecessor. 
The  average  attendance  is  increasing  an<l  the  buildings 
are  being  enlarged. 

The  doctor  takes  much  interest  in  educational  ques- 
tions, and  is  an  able  advocate  of  humanistic  studies  as 
being  the  centre  of  the  mind's  thought-world,  the  bearer 
of  moral  disposition,  and  the  material  of  instruction 
best  suited  to  develop  mental  power  and  a  generous 
culture.  To  show  mure  definitely  the  nature  of  his 
educational  theories,  we  quote  a  few  sentences  from  his 
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paper  Oil  "  CoiTplation,"  read    before  the  last  session  of 
tlic  l'io\ iiicial  Educational  Association  : 

"The  ))urpose  of  the  course  of  study  is  to  enalilr  the 
student  to  obtain  an  insi^'hi  into  the  world  of  thoui;ht 
and  matter,  and  by  the  v<mt  process  of  obtaining  this 
information  or  insight  to  acquire  new  strength  of  mind, 
power  to  think  new  thoughts  and  grapple  with  new 
studies,  new  problems  which  in  almost  innumerable 
shapes  and  varieties  will  come  up  for  solution  duiing 
the  course  of  one's  life." 

He  thinks  the  tendency  is  too  much  towards  acquir- 
ing information  for  the  utility  of  it:  that  on  the  con- 
trary we  should  emphasize  "  the  vastly  gi'eater  import- 
ance of  time  being  given  to  assimilate  into  the  fibre  of 
our  mental  being  tiie  information  gained,'  that  we 
should  give  "  prominence  to  those  studies  which  for 
centuries  have  been  regarded  as  the  best  instruments 
for  the  development  of  mental  power,  and  are  still  so 
regarded  by  the  best  author-ities  of  to-day,"  that  "  in 
'  multiplying  the  number  of  studies  we  make  it  impos- 
sible for  anj'  one  of  them  to  yield  for  us  its  training 
value."  "  The  chief  purpose  of  any  course  of  training  is 
the  development  of  innate  power  Enlargement  of  mind 
is  not  produced  by  the  extent  or  variety  of  subjects 
studied,  but  by  the  sound  intense  thinking  done  on  these 
subjects,  and  is  within  certain  limits,  not  in  direct  but 
in  inverse  juoportion  to  the  extent  or  aiea  of  the  vast 
field  of  knowledge  to  which  the  student  has  devoted  his 
attention." 


CONCENTRATION. 


By  J.  Almyk  H.^mii.ton. 

Principalof  Primary  Department.  Provincial  Normal  Sl-IiooI,  Truro,  N.  S. 

This  afternoon  we  shall  endeavor  to  see  more  clear))' 
the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  world  around  him,  and 
in  so  doing,  get  at  the  meaning  of  and  beauty  in  what 
is  called  the  "Theory  of  Concentration." 

Firstly,  therefore,  what  is  the  child,  this  living 
breathing  lump  of  immortality  ?  We  might  as  well  ask, 
what  is  the  Creator,  the  Giver  of  Life,  for  the  child  is 
the  culmination  and  climax  of  all  God's  creations. 

Stand  by  the  cradle  a  moment  and  view  him,  this 
bundle  of  energies,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  b)'  all 
external  energies, — the  waves  of  light  that  touch  his 
eye  ;  the  vibrations  of  air  that  touch  his  ear ;  the  con- 
tact and  resistance  of  liis  body  to  objects  through 
touch. 

The  child  begins  to  re.sj'.ond  to  these  energies  and  to 
smile,  to  laugh,  to  stretch  his  feet  and  arms,  to  see,  to 
hear.  And  now  comes  the  (juestion  for  us  :  What 
must  the  child  do  from  the  very  nature  of  his  being? 
Before  the  child  is  conscious  of  it,  the  rhythm  in  music 
affects  him.      What    child  docs  not  love  to   be  sung  to 


any  time  but  especially  when   .sleepy  time  comes  and 
you  sing  a  "  Rock-a-b3'e  "  song? 

"  Wh)',"  we  ask,  "is  this?"  Simply  because  tlie 
whole  universe  is  revelling  in  music.  Th(^  rippling  of 
the  tiny  brook,  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  patter  of  the 
rain  or  hail,  the  thunder's  roar,  and  the  mighty 
a\-alat;chp,  are  all  nature's  music,  and  "the  half  has 
not  been  told." 

Perhaps   the  most  marked  response   which  the   little 
one  gives    is  through   his  fanciful    creations.      A    little 
form,  a  little  color  are  enough  to  set  him  at  work,  and 
he  creates,   out  of  his   very  simple    supply  of   ideas,  his 
own    wnild,   his   nij'th   wcjrld,   and   lives  over  again  the 
childhood    of    the  rate.      Who     of    you,    now,     cannot 
remember  half  a  dozen    myths  of  your  own  creation  in 
which  you   w(!re  perfectly  happy  in  childhood  ?     What 
is  this   myth  ?     The    world   is  full   of  it.      It  is  the  be- 
ginning of    histor}',  and  should  play  a  most  important 
part  in   our  school  course.      What  is  Nor.se  mythology 
but  Norse  history  ?  and  how  beautiful   it  is,  pai-taking 
as    it  does    of  the    very    nature  of  the    people  and    the 
country.      In    the  story   of  Iduma  or  Baldur  is  a  vivid 
pen  picture  of  the    hardine,ss,   trust  and  simplicity  of 
the  people.      You    can  see  their  country  of   fiords  and 
mountains;    you    can    feel    the   long   cold    winter    and 
rejoice   with  them    at  the  return  of  spring.      Contrast 
with    this  the  Greek   mythology.      Could    you  imagine 
the   stories    of    Herme.s,  Apollo,  or  Phaeton  as    being 
Norse  stories  1     Why,   no,   they  partake  of  a  diffei-ent 
climate,    different   people,    different    customs.      In    the 
same  way  we  might  contrast  the  Indian  myths.      Thus 
you    .see  the  childhood  of  the    race   lies  in   the    myth. 
Not  only   is  it  the  beginning  of  historj'   but  the  begin- 
ning of  science  and  religion  as  well.      Note,  for  instance, 
the  myth  of  Santa  Claus,  the  foreshadowing  of  the  All- 
Giver,    All-Lover.      What    can    be  more  })eautiful  ?  and 
yet,  some  of  us  tliink   childi-en   ouglit  to  be  tauglit  tlie 
j)lain  matter-of-fact  truth  about  it,   or  rather  our  view 
of  the  truth   of  Santa   Claus,  whereas  the  myth    will  of 
itself  lead  naturally  into  the  truth. 

Thus  have  we  seen  how  the  child  of  necessity  studies 
the  myth.  He  is  also  a  student  of  anthropology.  He 
not  only  studies  individual  life  as  in  his  mother,  teacher, 
playmates,  but  he  studies  community  life,  through  the 
study  of  his  own  family,  his  neighbors,  his  school  fel- 
lows. Here  also  comes  in  the  study  of  civics,  and  just 
the  measure  of  the  child's  judgment  of  the  democratic, 
monarchial  or  socialistic  character  of  the  government 
of  home  or  school,  just  such  will  be  his  judgment  of 
that  government  in  after  years. 

Again,  he  studies  zoology.  Look  back  into  your 
early  childhood  and  .see    if  you   did  not  study  zoology 
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with  all  the  zeal  of  a  university  stiulent.  :ui<l  iiioic. 
Dill  you  not  know  how  the  cat  iiieowM  ami  llir  do^j 
barked?  Did  you  not  iniit^itc  llic  lioK  d  link,  rohiii 
and  niyhtinjrale  ?  Did  j'ou  not  know  why  I  hr  grass- 
hopper had  two  long  legs  at  the  back  ',  And  how  often 
you  have  said,  " Grasshopper,  gra.sshopper,  give  mo 
nie  some  molasses  or  I'll  kill  you."  Of  cour.se  you 
know  all  about  these  e.xin'rinicnt.s,   don't  you  1 

Children  studj'  botany.  Nothing  gives  a  greater 
delight  than  the  study  of  plant  life.  The  four  o'clock, 
snap-dragon,  dais}',  blue  bell,  the  huckle-bcny,  black- 
beriy,  blue-berry  bushes,  the  evergreen  trees,  the  ever- 
changing  robes  of  the  maple  tree,  all  are  of  unceasing 
delight  and  interest  to  the  little  child. 

In  the  same  way  he  studies  meteorology  and  physics. 
Earth,  air  and  water  surround  him.  He  knows  from 
whence  the  wind  comes  that  brings  the  snow,  and  also 
the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers.  These  statements 
need  no  proof  of  their  truth.  You  know  what  you  did, 
I  know  what  I  did.  We  were  not  exceptional  children. 
All  children  study  these   sulijects  and  they  study  more. 

Is  there  a  child  living  in  Halifax  or  Dartmouth  who 
does  not  study  mineralogy?  I  should  like  to  see  him  if 
such  there  be.  With  the  harbor  right  hei-e,  with  its 
lovely  beaches,  a  perfect  delight  to  the  little  (leople,  if 
they  could  only  get  there  oftener ;  with  the  bed  I'Ock 
cropping  up  in  every  direction  over  your  city,  they 
cannot  help  studying  mineralogy. 

But  geograph)',  ival  geography,  is  a  study  of  uncon- 
scious pleasure  and  interest.  Look  at  your  Harbor, 
Basin,  North-west  Arm,  Citadel  Hill,  Islands,  Points, 
and  tell  me  this, — could  a  boy  transplanted  fioin  Hal- 
ifax at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  forget  how  it  looked  1 
Of  course  he  cannot,  for  however  faint  other  pictures 
may  become,  the  images  in  our  minds  of  the  surround- 
ings of  our  birth-place  will  remain. 

To  sum  up  therefore, — The  child's  spontaneous  study 
and  interest  include  geography,  geology,  mineralogy, 
botany,  zoology,  anthropology  and  physics,  and  he 
begins  them  all  unconsciously.  There  is  an  inexhaust 
ible  store  from  which  the  child  ma}-  stud\',  and  he 
loves  it.  Doctor  Dewey  of  the  Chicago  University, 
says, — "The  child  loves  best  what  will  best  develop 
him." 

Another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
is  this  : — Note  the  wondei-ful  powers  acquired  by  the 
child  in  his  first  three  or  four  years,  and  the  persistence 
there  is  in  such  acquirements.  Thus,  for  instance, — 
the  art  of  locomotion — creeping,  walking.  Did  3'ou 
ever  watch  a  baby  when  he  started  to  walk  ?  Look  at 
the  fear,  courage,  ambition,  written  in  ever}'  atom  of 
his  being  !     He  does  it !  He  does  walk  !  It  is  simply 


marvellous!  and  still  when  that  child  comes  to  .school 
at  six  possibly  we  think  him  stupid,  whereas,  he  has 
the  courage  of  a    haiiiel,   the   .imbitimi   of  a  Napoleon. 

Still  moi'e  wondeiful  than  this  is  his  learning  to  talk. 
In  the  begiiniing,  he  creates  his  own  language  of 
gesture  by  means  of  his  body.  Then  he  hears  others 
talk,  and  with  it  comes  a  desire  to  talk  also,  and  he 
creates  his  own  language  of  crudely  articulated  .sounds. 
Then  follows  the  vernacular  which  he  hears.  He  thus 
learns  articulation,  accent,  pronunciation  and  syntax, 
all  by  hearing  language,  and  under  the  controlling 
desire  to   express  thoiu/h/. 

It  goes  without  .saying  that  the  child  is  a  student  of 
form  and  color.  Everthing  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact  have  those  elements.  In  his  study  of  form,  he 
also  begins  a  study  of  number.  Size,  weight,  area, 
Ifulk,  distance,  come  into  his  judgments.  He  measures 
time  by  his  play,  meals,  sleeping  time,  etc.  He  knows 
quite  well  the  relative  value  of  a  cent  and  a  stick  of 
candy,  or  five  cents  and  a  ball.  Yesterday  I  saw  a 
boy  of  less  than  six  summers  bounce  a  ball  to  test  it 
before  he  paid  for  it.  Was  there  anything  in  that, 
think  j'ou  '! 

My  friends,  there  never  was  a  lazy  child  in  the 
world.  He  is  full  of  life,  full  of  activity.  He  gives 
expression  to  his  thoughts  in  language  (speech), 
music,  drawing,  making,  and  many  other  ways,  and  all 
before  he  enters  school. 

Behold  him  !  Here  he  comes  !  What  do  you  think 
of  him  '?  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  him  ?  Are 
you  going  to  present  ihe  conditions  whereby  he  can 
grow  and  develop  as  l*is  Creator  intended  he  should 
grow  and  develop,  or  are  you  going  to  teach  words, 
dead  words,  to  this  child  who  has  had  more  courage, 
more  ambition,  and  studied  far  more  than  you  or  I 
have  done  in  the  last  ten  years? 

If  you  would  have  him  develop  as  his  Creator  in- 
tended, it  would  be  well  for  us  to  know  what  edu- 
cation is.  Doctor  Dewey  says, — "Education  is  not  a 
preparation  for  life,  it  is  life."  Colonel  Parker  saj's, — 
"  Education  is  the  working  out  of  the  design  of  the 
human  being  into  character."  With  both  these  defi- 
nitions in  mind,  let  us  remember  that  economy  in 
education  as  in  everything  else  is  very  essential. 
Therefore  it  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  trend 
of  study  is  towards  the  correlation  and  unification  of 
educative  subjects  and  their  concentration  upon  human 
development.  In  this  way  every  subject  finds  its 
absolute  and  relative  educative  value,  and  all  contribute 
to  the  unity  of  the  l)ody,  mind,  soul,  unity  of  educative 
effort,  unity  of  action,  thought  and  expression,  which 
are  the  aims  of  this  "Theory  of  Concentration,'' 
(Concluded  in  June.) 
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Teachers'  lustitnte. 

Inspectoral   District  Xo.   5,  Kings  and  Hants 

countiks,  n.  s. 
TIr'  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
District  No.  5,  enihracing  the  Counties  of  Kings  and 
Hants,  N.  S.,  was  held  at  Berwick,  Kings  Co.,  April 
30th  and  Maj'  1st.  The  fir.st  session  commenced  at 
one  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  after  a  short  introductory  address 
by  the  President,  Inspector  Roscoe,  the  first  paper  on 
the  programme  was  read.  The  scope  of  the  papei-  was 
to  pre.sent  the  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Science.  The 
writer  emphasized  the  importance  of  enlisting  the  aid 
of  pupils  in  preparing  material  and  of  developing  the 
powers  of  observation  and  judgment.  It  was  a  most 
practical  and  suggestive  paper  and  elicited  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  others. 

Miss  O.  Smith,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Provincial 
Normal  School,  Truro,  was  present  by  request,  and 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  Perspective 
Drawing,  and  in  a  clear  methodical  way  taught  by 
diagrams  the  first  principles  of  this  somewhat  ditKcult 
subject. 

Professor  J.  F.  Tufts,  of  Acadia  College,  was  intro- 
duced and  gave  some  valuable  hints  on  the  Method  of 
Teaching  History.  The  chief  points  were,  cultivate 
the  reasoning  powers  by  teaching  epochs,  the  general 
use  of  larger  histories  for  reference,  teach  geography 
with  history,  the  use  of  some  fixed  dates,  and  get  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  so  awakened  that  they  will  see 
that  the  subject  is  most  important.  The  discussion 
which  followed  brought  out  the  fact  that  any  book 
must  only  serve  as  a  guide.  Especial  stress  was  laid 
on   the  method  of  summarizing. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  meeting.  It 
was  held  in  the  Baptist  church,  which  was  crowded. 
President  Roscoe  presided  and  read  a  paper  prepared 
by  Miss  B.  Hebb,  in  her  absence,  on  School  Equipment. 
The  paper  laid  stress  on  the  general  furnishings  of  the 
school-room,  more  particularly  on  the  u.se  of  charts, 
models,  etc. 

E.  Hart  Nichols  read  a  paper  on  the  Great  Men  of 
Nova  Scotia,  dealing  with  Johnstone,  Howe,  Archibald, 
Parker,  Welsford,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  patriotic 
pupils. 

Miss  Charlotte  Mumford  gave  a  very  neatly  written 
paper  on  Professional  Etiquette.  It  was  most  op- 
portune, for  the  spirit  of  cutting  salaries  is  practised  to 
some  extent,  and  is  a  growing  evil. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  clo.sed  the  meeting 
with  a  pithy  address,  comparing  present  methods  with 
past,   and  put  in  a    strong  plea  for  scientific  teaching 


and  its  beneficial  results.  The  resident  clergymen  wel- 
comed the  teachers,  and  the  church  choir  and  others 
supplied  suitable  music. 

On  Friday,  the  first  session  was  divided,  taking  High 
School  topics  and  Common  School  ones  in  separate 
rooms. 

Murray  McNally  taught  a  lesson  to  Grade  IX.  on 
the  Distribution  of  Heat,  using  apparatus  to  illustrate 
his  method.  It  was  a  most  instructive  lesson  and  well 
taught. 

C.  W.  Brown  gave  a  short  outline  of  his  methods  of 
teaching  Arithmetic,  especially  commission,  interest, 
discount,  etc.,   which   was  well  received. 

Mr's.  R.  DeW.  Archibald  taught  a  lesson  on  IVIinerals 
to  a  class  of  Grade  V,  and  proved  herself  a  good 
teacher.  The  leading  qualities  of  minerals  were  taken 
up  and  specimens  were  given  each  pupil  to  examine  as 
to  color,  hardness,   streak,  etc. 

Miss  Ida  A.  Parker  taught  a  lesson  to  beginners  in 
Music,  which  was  well  received  and  proved  most  in- 
teresting. 

A  short  lesson  on  tlie  Metric  System  by  N.  A.  Os 
borne,  brought  the  session  to  a  close.  Owing  to  lack 
of  time  a  part  of  the  programme  had  to  be  omitted. 
At  the  closing  session,  the  nominating  committee 
reported  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows,  wliich 
was  adopted.  Vice-president,  L.  D.  Robinson  ;  Sec'y- 
treasurer,  J.  A.  Smith  ;  Executive  Committee,  A.  N. 
McLeod,  M.  McNally,  Miss  L.  Scott,  Mrs.  R.  DeW. 
Archibald. 

Five  delegates  were  appointed  to  Provincial  Asso- 
ciation which  meets  at  Truro  in  October,  J.  F.  Godfrey, 
C.  W.  Brown,  J.-  A.  Smith,  Miss  B.  Hebb,  Miss  Ida 
Parker. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  extended  to  the  Berwick 
teachers  for  aid  given,  and  to  Mis-5  O.  Smith  for  her 
instructive  teaching. 

Supeiintendent  MacKay  briefly  addressed  the  Insti- 
tute, complimenting  the  district  on  such  a  fine  attend- 
dance  ( 1 1 .5),  and  tlie  ardor  shown  by  the  teachers  in 
their  woi-k,  and  thought  it  argued  well  for  the  future 
of  this  part  of  the  province  along  educational  lines. 

The  Institute  in  point  of  numbers  was  the  largest 
ever  held  in  this  district  and  was  not  the  least  inferior 
in    interest  and  enthusiasm. 


Drawing  is  the  most  difficult  subject  in  which 
teachers  are  expected  to  give  instruction.  It  is  one  in 
which  the  best  results  cannot  be  expected  until  the 
subject  has  been  systematically  taught  for  several 
vcars  ;  for  teachers  must  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  must  then  discover  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  ;  they  must  also  have  pupils  who  have  been 
pre])ared  for  the  work  In'  that  given  in  all  the  prcced- 
ini;  iirades. — A.  K.  Ci-cks. 
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A  Plea  for  I'areutal  Schools. 

[llnlifiix  SL-hool  Keiiort  1 

Experii'iieo  toaehestluit  tiu;\iu'yl;i\vs  lose  imu-hof  their 
benelicent  elVcc-t  wlieii  not  snpi>lcinciiti'(l  Ky  pari'iital 
scliools. 

Even  among  respectal)k'  poo]ilr  tlurc  are  many 
oliildren  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  liave  parents  or 
guai-dians  weak  in  discipline.  13ut  among  the  poor, 
on  account  of  the  \ery  unfavorable  circumstances  that 
sometimes  prevail,  such  cases  are  very  common,  especial- 
ly in  towns  and  cities,  ^lauy  of  these  unfortunate 
children,  who  might  otherwise  become  useful  citizens, 
go  to  swell  the  criminal  classes.  The  strict  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  act  woukl  greatly  lessen  the  number 
of  those  who  would  become  habitual  truants,  and  it 
would  save  many  of  them  ;  l)ut  they  would  be  saved 
partly  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  made  examples, 
— who  became  the  victims  of  the  weakness  of  their 
parents,  of  their  own  waywardness,  and  of  the  false 
economy  of  the  state. 

From  general  apathy,  an<l  from  fear  of  expense,  these 
unfortunate  children  are  made  to  consort  with  criminals, 
and  often  return  to  their  homes  worse  than  they  left 
them.      *     * 

The  fact  is  that  the  law,  which  is  very  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  will  not  be  efficiently  administered,  until 
parental  schools  are  established. 

It  is  good  horae.s,  with  strong  and  kindly  control, 
that  we  need  for  the  boys  ;  not  prisons.      *     * 

There  are  in  Halifax  many,  perhaps  thirty,  or  forty, 
or  fifty  children,  who  are  almost  certainly  going  to 
become  criminals  if  left  to  themselves,  or  if  sent  to 
some  penal  establishment  to  associate  with  the  hardened 
and  to  lose  caste. 

In  Massachusetts  everj-  count}'  but  one  has  a  parent- 
al school.  Some  other  states  have  them  also.  Toronto 
has  a  model  school  of  that  kind, — a  school  in  which  the 
children  are  brought  up  under  the  most  elevating  in- 
fluences. 

In  England  truant  schools  are  kept  entirely  distinct 
from  all  kinds  of  penal  schools,  and  are  managed  by 
the  school  boards.  Many  parents  voluntarily  send 
their  children  to  them,  paj-ing  their  expenses  ;  just  as 
some  parents  in  this  city,  having  partially  lost  control 
of  their  boys,  send  them  away  for  a  time  to  some  private 
school,  where  by  a  good  disciplinarian,  they  maj'  be 
educated  into  habits  of  obedience  and  indu.stry.  It  is 
not  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace,  for  they  are  merely  send- 
ing their  children  to  a  specialist. 

Now  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  kind  is 
plainly  necessary  for  Halifax  ;  for  if  our  education  is 
to  be  universal  it  must  he.  free  and  compulsory..  Other 
parts  of  the  province  need  such  a  school  as  well  as 
Halifax.  This  has  become  evident  in  every  town 
where  the  compulsory  law  has  been  honestly  trifd,  as 
in  the  town  of  Dartmouth. 

It  would  then  be  economical,  if  at  the  beginning,  a 
parental  school  were  established  for  the  whole  province 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Such  a  school 
would,  for  several  j'eais,  develop  l)y  experience  the  best 
methods,  and  serve  as  a  niodrl   for  otber  similar  schools 


which,   no    doubt,   will    be  established   in   every  county 
within  the  lu'xt  twenty  years. 

Now  as  (o  the  character  of  the  .school  to  be  establish- 
ed. It  should  be  in  a  country  district,  and  should 
consist  of  one  cottage,  or  more  than  one,  according  to 
re(|uirements,  each  witii  a  few  acres  of  land.  The 
cottages  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  about 
twent\'five  pupils  each.  There  should  be  a,  neat  school 
room  having  a  department  for  manual  traiiung.  There 
should  be  a  well  kept  garden,  and  the  whole;  establish- 
ment should  be  entirely  home-like,  with  no  high  fences 
or  ntlier  jail-like  appurtenances.  The  cottage  should 
be  in  charge  of  a  male  teacher,  his  wife,  and  one  male 
a.ssistant,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  .servants.  And  here 
arises  the  chii^f  difliculty,  that  of  obtaining  a  suitable 
teacher.  He  should  thoroughh'  understand  human 
nature,  should  be  apt  to  teach,  should  be  gentle  and 
strong,  and  should  be  familiar  with  many  forms  of 
manual   labor. 

In  this  parental  houie  the  utmost  regularity  would 
prevail,  and  good  habits  would  soon  be  formed.  So  far 
as  the  number  of  pupils  would  admit  of  it,  they  should 
be  grouped  in  the  different  cottages  according  to  age 
and  moral  conditions.  All  housework  would  be  done 
by  the  pupils  under  competent  direction.  Three  hours 
each  day  would  lj3  spent  in  school  instruction.  '  A  few 
hours  each  day  would  be  devoted  to  manual  training 
and  to  gardening,  and  a  few  hours  to  play. 

The  cost  of  such  an  establishment  would  not  be 
great,  and  would  be  borne  in  part  by  the  parents  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  to  pay  ,  in  part  by  the  munici- 
pality to  which  the  pupils  belonged  ;  and  in  part  by 
the  Provincial  Government. 

It  may  be  said,  why  not  let  this  work  be  done  l)y 
the  churches  and  by  charitable  organizations?  For  the 
very  reason  that  thev  are  unable  to  do  it.  For  cent- 
uries they  grappled  with  the  subject  of  general  edu- 
cation and  did  magnificent  work,  yet  half  the  people 
were  illiterate.  The  staie,  in  every  civilized  country 
had  to  step  in  and  aid  them.  The  churches  and 
various  societies  have  been  doing  a  great  work  in 
Halifax,  and  yet  there  are  dozens  of  vagrants  in  the 
streets,  and  others  not  yet  criminals,  are  being  made 
to  associate  with  criminals.  The  churches  have  neither 
the  money  nor  the  legal  status  to  enable  them  to  cope 
fully  with  this  ci-ying  evil.  Experience  everywhere 
shows  that  the  work  will  not  be  done  unless  the  state 
does  it. 


When  dogs,  cats  and  other  animals  carried  long  dis- 
tances on  cars  and  steamers,  sometimes  confined  in 
bags  and  baskets,  can  without  asking  any  questions 
find  their  waj'  home,  and  biids  travelling  thousands  of 
miles  come  back  year  after  year  to  the  same  nests,  and 
carrier  pigeons  to  their  dovecotes,  it  is  pretty  sure  that 
they  know  some  things,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  no 
human  being  has  yet  attained.  There  is  a  vast  field  of 
animal  intelligence  to  be  studied,  and  the  more  we 
study,  the  more  we  shall  be  filled  with  wonder  aiul 
admiration.  ~  Our  Dmnh   Animals. 
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A  Good  Teacher, 

1.  Keeps  the  school-room  clean  and  ordeily. 

2.  Opens  the  windows  ;i  few  inches  from  al^ne  on 
the  lee  side  during  studj-  hours.. 

3.  Does  not  kill  pupils  for  want  of  pure  air. 

4.  Begins  work  at  nine  o'clock,  gives  one  and  one- 
half  hours'  intermission  and  dismisses  at  four. 

5.  Keeps  a  true  record  of  attendance,  tardiness, 
classification,  etc.,  and  transmits  the  same  to  the 
superintendent. 

6.  Appeals  to  the  reason  rather  than   the  memory. 

7.  Has  time  to  see  the  director  and  also  get  acquainted 
with  patrons. 

8.  Trains  the  child  for  complete  living. 

9.  Learns  the  pupil  and  then  teaches  him. 

10.  Does    ten  thousand   other    things   for  pu])ils  not 
mentioned  in  the  contract. 

11.  Then   "  she  marries  and  lives  happily  ever  after- 
ward." 


The  Poor  Teacher. 

1.  Never  sweeps  because  .she  "didn't  expect  com- 
pany to-day." 

2.  Opens  the  windows  from  the  bottom  to  the  wind- 
ward side  three  feet  or  not  at  all. 

3.  Kills  innocent  little  children  by  drafts  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

4.  Begins  school  when  she  gets  ready,  does  fancy 
work  for  a  few  hours  at  noon  and  recesses,  while  the 
pupils  tear  down  the  fences  and  outbuildings  and  insults 
the  passer  by.  And  dismisses  at  three  in  order  to 
attend  the  entertainment. 

5.  Makes  reports  to  the  superintendent  from  her 
imagination. 

6.  Does  not  know  any  of  the  patrons,  and  would  not 
associate  with  them  if  she  did. 

7.  Listens  to  parrot-like  recitation  of  "words,  words, 
words,"  and  calls  its  "  teaching." 

8.  Blarnies  the  parent  yet  despises  the  child. 

9.  Prevails  upon  lier  relative  or  friend  to  become 
director  in  order  that  she  may  have  the  same  school 
more  than  one  term. 

10.  Gets  the  home  school. 

11.  Dies  because  of  "suspended  animation  contract- 
ed through  keeping  school,  and  the  patrons  and  child- 
ren   "  ever  afterward  live  happily. —  Iowa  Tmrlu-r." 


Interest. 

Interest  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  means  lead- 
ing to  learning;  and  since  interest  is  the  appi-opriate 
and  necessary  motive  for  real  and  ett'ecti\e  study,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  develop  interest. 

The  primary  condition  of  arousing  interest  is  a  well- 
nourished,  vigorous  brain.  There  ir;  little  use  trying 
to  develop  a  strong,  healthy  interest  in  anyone  whose 
physical  processes  are  feeble  or  deranged.  We  must 
not  demand  a  steady,  constant  flow  of  interest.  If  we 
would  call  to  strong,  earnest  action,  we  must  give  place 
to  relaxation.  The  teacher  who  requires  his  pupil  to 
be  at  his  best  all  the  time,  never  gets  the  best  out  of 
him  at  any  time.  Give  your  pupils  that  to  learn  which 
will  fit  them.  What  they  ought  to  learn  depends  on 
what  they  are  prepared  to  do  and  to  feel,  as  well  as  on 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  matter.  Interest  is  contagious. 
Cultivate  in  yourself  sympathetic  interest.  Manifest 
your  interest  in  your  pupils  freely  and  warmly.  Be 
sincereljr  interested  in  their  efforts.  .Show  them  how 
you  wish  them  to  succeed.  When  a  pupil  has  struggled 
liravely  with  his  little  task  and  has  accomplished  it,  do 
not  mind  if  an  exclamation  of  sympathetic  joy  escapes 
you.  "  Well  done,  my  boy  !  "  uttered  in  a  really  tri- 
umphant tone  has  sent  the  blood  thrilling  through 
many  a  boy's  veins  and  made  his  heart  throb  with  a 
bounding  J03'. —  IF.   E.   Wilson. 


It  is  possible  to  educate  a  child  to  high  degrees  of 
virtue,  of  prudence,  of  morality,  and  bliss,  though  he 
never  learns  to  read,  write,  and  memorize,  and  enjoys 
only  an  instructive  intercourse. — liasedow. 


Kiiulergarton  Principles  in  Sunday  School. 

Of  the  many  changes  and  improvements  made  in 
Sunday  schools  in  the  past  few  years,  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  principles 
in  the  primary  classes.  These  classes  are  made  up  of 
children  ranging  from  eight  years  of  age  and  are  called 
Sunday  school  kindergartens.  The  term  kindergarten 
in  this  connection  does  not  mean  that  the  same  methods 
of  the  everyday  kindergarten  are  used,  but  simply  that 
the  kindergarten  principles  are  applied  in  teaching 
children  of  the  kindergarten  age.  The  little  folks  come 
each  week  to  these  classes  and  have  a  happy  time 
singing  sacred  songs  and  listening  to  Bible  stories  told 
with  the  aid  of  a  sand  table  and  models  of  the  buildings 
and  utensils  spoken  of  in  Bible  history.  Teacliers 
everywhere  seem  to  realize  the  necessity  for  materials 
to  hold  the  attention  of  young  children,  and  the  de- 
mand for  these  Sunday  school  models  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  concern  which  makes  them  is  doing 
a  lively  business  in  this  line  alone.  This  includes 
models  of  the  table,  water  jai-,  mill,  gate,  the  tomb 
with  its  rolling  stone,  and  the  book  or  roll  with  the 
twenty-third    Psalm  printed  in   Hebrew. — »S'.  .S".  Timea. 
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His  Astoiiislmiciit  Grew. 

They  tiuiglil  her  liotli  L.iliii  .iiid  (iciinan.  I  lien  (inck, 

Anil  siicnic  ;iiul  physics  |)iiiriniiiil. 
AVliy,  the  f;irl  really  know,  ln't'ore  she  could  speak. 

The  world  was  most  ceitaiidy  I'ouiid. 

She  sang  like  a  bird,  she  could  play  like  I  lie  u  ind  ; 

She  danced,  she  could  ride,  she  could  row. 
It  was  runuired  there  was  not  .i  thing  on  the  earth 

t)r  which  she  was  ignorant  :  .so 

When  he  wrote  her  a  note,  saying.  "I  woidd  lie  plea.sed 

On  \\"e<lnesday  to  call  once  again," 
His  a.stonishnient  grew  at  this  word  he  received, 

(It  cost  him  the  deepest  of  p.iin): 

"  miss  Blank  regrets  her  engagments  is  sutch  she 
will  be  unahel  to  recieve  mr.  Gra}*  on  wensday,  l)ut 
will    lie  delited  to  have  him    call  on  the  day  following." 


Trials  of  a  Besrinner. 


Why  don't  some  of  the  teachers  tell  us  of  their 
trials  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  also  some  laughable 
incidents  ?  And  why  don't  they  confess  their  early 
failures  and  let  us  know  that  our  schools  are  no  worse 
than  some  of  theirs  were  ?  When  I  began  to  teach  in 
the  country-,  I  knew  my  pupils  would  learn  if  they 
would  only  "  behave,"  and  I  have  spent  several  j'ears 
in  finding  out  what  will  make  them  "  behave." 

It  is  hard  to  go  into  a  strange  neighborhood  and 
quickly  gain  the  confidence  of  strangers,  but,  after  I 
gained  the  respect  of  the  parents,  I  had  no  trouble 
with  the  children.  Perhaps  it  is  with  other  young 
teachers  as  it  was  with  me,  I  dared  not  confess  any 
trouble  I  had  at  school  at  niv  boarding-place,  or  it  iiew 
([uickly  over  the  neighborhood  and  the  children  heard 
how  nearly  they  had  conquered. 

And  I  wonder  if  others  have  had  the  same  "  big 
boy " — not  the  biggest  in  the  school,  but  taller  than 
the  teacher — who  was  always  respectful,  but  who  was 
naturally  restless  and  kept  his  part  of  the  i-oom  out  of 
order  ? 

I  believe  the  teacher's  social  work  outside  of  school 
hours  determines  her  control  of  the  school.  Take  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  place  will  not  seem  so  dull.  —  The  Popular  Edurntur. 


8i>riu$>:  Lessons. 


Keaoinc. — Ideally,  in  oral  reading,  the  position  is 
perfect  and  strengthening,  the  articulation  is  correct 
and  distinct,  the  head  erect,  the  lungs  have  full  plav, 
the  body  responds  easilj- and  gracefully  to  the  changing 
sentiment,  the  whole  physical  being  is  dominated  and 
swayed  Ijy  int&llige'nce,  imagination  and  the  highest 
emotions.  In  itself  this  is  a  health-giving  and  ufilifting 
exercise. — /''.  .S'.  G. 


The  joyous  spring  is  come  again  ;  the  moth  flutters 
its  feeble  wings,  and  leaves  its  deserted  winter  home, 
the  catkins  hang  their  grey,  yellow,  and  red  fringes  forth 
to  the  breeze,  and  happy  children  bring  in  the  treasures 
of  the  woodland  to  adorn  their  teacher's  desk.  Every 
schoolroom  window-sill,  we  hope,  is  like  our  own,  full 
of  boxes  and  pots  of  (ilants  and  .seeds,  and  every  school 
blackboard  is  blooming  with  trillium,  hepatica,  marsh- 
marigold,  and  trailing  arbutus.  On  our  wall  hangs  a 
large-leaved  calendar,  on  which  are  the  records  of 
observations  of  weather,  birds,  insects,  and  plants,  made 
by  the  children  since  the  first  of  March  ;  the  observa- 
tions, which,  by  the  way,  are  very  numerons  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays,  are  written  around  the  dates  on 
which  the  observation  was  made,  as,  "  First  robin  seen 
b}'  J.  H.,"  written  on  March  10th.  We  have  kept  our 
eyes  upon  the  budding  trees,  and  have  noticed  that  the 
"chestnuts  buds  are  sticky,"  and  further  on  have  seen 
the  bud-wrappings  unclose  and  the  taper  fingers  of  the 
leaf  peep  out  of  its  winter  glove,  so  softly  lined.  To- 
day we  have  seen  the  Ijranches  "that. just  begin  to 
feather  with  their  leaves,"  this  time  next  week  the 
chestnut  will  have  all  its  tassels  hanging  greenly  in  at 
our  windows.  What  grander  lesson  can  we  teach  our 
pupils  than  the  charming  story  of  sjjring's  renewals,  so 
like  the  mystery  of  life  after  death  ?  Wliat  care  has 
been  taken,  ever  since  the  last  withered  leaf  fell  from 
the  tree,  that  there  should  be  the  myriad  leaves  of 
to-day  ready  to  greet  the  May-day  !  No  fairy  tale  can 
interest  and  charm  like  this  story  of  the  awakening  of 
the  flowers.  And  what  a  power  we  give  pupils,  when 
we  lead  them  into  enjoying  the  everyday  beauties  of 
the  world. 

"  I  take  the  land  to  my  breast. 

In  her  coat  with  d.tisies  tine  ; 
For  me  are  the  hills  in  their  be.st. 

And  all  that's  made  is  mine." 

"  I  prant  to  the  wise  his  meed. 
But  his  yoke  I  will  not  brook. 
For  God  taught  vie  to  read — 
He  lent  me  the  world  for  a  book  " 

To  this  end,  the  wise  teacher  will  use  the  material  so 
lavishly  brought  to  hei  these  spring  days,  and  teach 
the  children  le.s.sons  whose  value  they  can  have  no 
estimate  of.  Besides  the  botany,  simple  as  given  in 
the  Reader,  "  The  Flower "  being  the  lesson  taken,  a 
search  may  be  instituted  for  references  to  springtime 
and  its  beauties.  The  Headers  having  been  searched, 
other  books  of  poetry  may  be  examined.  Tennyson, 
Longfellow,  Moore,  Burns,  and  any  others  convenient 
to  get  may  be  .searched,  the  children  writing  out  or 
memorizing  tlie  extracts  they  find.  It  is  wonderful 
how  interest  is  shown  in  such  a  .search,  by  the  parents 
as  well  as  the  children.  Wordsworth  gives  us  some 
rare  ilower  notes,  tr'.ithful  to  nature.  *  *  Long- 
fellow is  especially  attentive  to  the  growing  flowers, 
noting  them  with  true  poet's  eyes  and  tongue.  His 
"Birds  of  Killingworth  "  makes  a  fine  reading  for  an 
Arbor    Day    celebration,    also    "Flowers,"    "  An  April 
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Da}',"  and  "It  is  not  Always  May,"  while  "Hiawatha" 

and    "Evangeline"     are    full    of    rich   natuie-tuuches. 

Nothing  can  surpass  "  The  May  Queen  "  for  the  beauty 

of  its    references    to  flowers.     There  are  many  gems  of 

Tennyson's  that   are   tiuito   within   the  range  of  young 

children.      There    is    a    child-song,    "The  City  Child," 

which  would  be  sure  to  i)lpase  : 

" 'Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  would  you  wander?  _ 

Whither  from  this  pretty  h<iine,  the  home  where  mother  dwells'; 
'Far  and  awav,'  said  the  dainty  little  maiden, 
'All  amons  tlie  gardens,  auriculas,  anemones, 

Roses,  and  lilies,  and  Canterbury  bells.' 
'  Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  would  you  wander? 

Whither  from  this  pretty  house,  this  city  house  of  ours?' 
'  Far  and  away,'  saia  the  dainty  little  maiden, 
'  All  amone  the  meadows,  tne  clover  and  the  clematis,' 
Daisies  and  kingcups  and  honeysuckle  flowers." 

"The  Grasshopper,"  "Nothing  Will  Die,"  "Mari- 
ana," "The  Flower,"  are  all  poem.s  suited  to  children's 
capacit}-. 

So  our  spring  lessons  may  grow,  perhaps  beyond  our 
time-limit,  for  time  is  truly  short  so  near  the  midsum- 
mer examinations.  But  we  are  building,  the  children 
are  growing  as  the  flowers  themselves  are  growing,  and 

"We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart; 
Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold." 

We  need  the  patience  of  the  seed-sower  and  the 
gardener,  who  wait  for  the  slow  growth  of  the  plant 
until  it  reaches,  by  degrees,  its  full  perfection.  — J/is-s 
M.  A.    Watt  in  Educatuinal  Journal. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Seat-work   lor  Primary  Pupil.s. 

Let  pupils  copy  the  following  sentences,  filling  blanks 
correctly  : 

1.    A  bird  has wings 

■J.   Two  birds  have wings. 

;i.    A  boy  has  ears. 

4.  Three  boys  have ears, 

5.  A  cat  has legs. 

6.  A  wagon  has  wheels. 

7.  Two  wagons  have wheels. 

8.  A  bee  has wings. 

9.  Two  bees  have wings. 

10.   A  fly  has wings. 


Common  Colors  which  Harmonize. 

Violet    with    golden    yellow. 
Ultra-marine  blue  with  golden  orange. 
Blue  with  orange. 
Tur([uois  blue  with  scarlet. 
Emerald  green  with  red. 
Yellowish  green  with  crimson. 
Greenish  yellow  with  magenta. 
Yellow  with  purple. 


Colors  wliicli  do  not  Harmonize. 

Violet  or  golden  yellow  with  red  or  emerald  green. 

Purple  or  yellow  with  scarlet  or  turijuoise  blue. 

Magenta  or  greenish  yellow  with  orange  or  blue. 

Crimson  or  vellow  green  with  gold  orange  or  ultra- 
maiine  l)liie. 
'  In  every  school-room  there  should  be  good  typical 
examples  of  all  the  common  colors.  The  pu]iils  should 
be  taught  to  name  them  readily,  anil  to  know  which 
harmonize  and  which  do  not. 


Text-books. — The  disadvantage  of  the  text-book  in 
the  upper  classes  of  the  elementary  schools  arc  lack  of 
intelligence  and  interest  -a  fatal  defect  unless  it  can 
be  overcome  ;  the  advantages  are  the  opportunities  for 
exactness  and  thoroughness.  The  two  elements  .should 
be  thoroughly  blended  text-book  work  and  oral  in- 
struction. The  extremes  to  be  avoided  are  fact- 
cramming  on  the  one  part  and  (lowing  i.ilk  on  the 
other. — t>r.  Ilhixdali'. 


11.  Three  flies 

12.  A  cow-  has 


-  wings. 

-  horns. 

13.  Three  cows  have  horns. 

14.  A  horse  has legs. 

15.  Two  horses  have legs. 


-SfluioJ  News. 


For  Rainy  Recesses. 

When  the  bo}'s  and  girls  are  seateil  give  each  one  a 
paper  and  pencil  ;  then  each  one  present  in  tui-n  must 
say  aloud  one  word — a  noun,  adjective,  or  verb — and 
then  these  words  must  be  written  down  by  each  one  on 
his  slip  of  paper.  Supposing  there  were  ten  people,  there 
would  be  ten  words,  such  as,  for  instance  :  Dog,  girl. 
Thanksgiving  day,  grandma,  fine,  walking,  laughing, 
kind,  grand,  poor.  Now,  when  all  the  words  are 
written  some  one  says,  "  Ready,"  and  then  each  person 
must  begin  and  write  a  story  bringing  in  ever}'  one  of 
the  words  given,  and  the  stories  must  be  wi-itten  inside 
of  ten  minutes.  Then  they  are  all  read  aloud  to  the 
amusement   of  the  whole  company.  —  Thf  Ham'.i  Horn. 


Teaching  Multiplication. 


"A  {irimary  teacher"  asks  for  a  "new  method  of 
teaching  children  to  multiply." 

If  this  teacher  were  not  young  she  would  have 
learned,  ere  this,  that  all  methods  of  teaching  multi- 
]ilication  are  a  "delusion  and  a  snare." 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  by  teachers 
and  writers,  but  we  soon  learn,  by  experience,  that  no 
way  is  better  than  to  teach  "  the  lines." 

We  .should  use  objects,  at  first,  to  teach  them  the 
principle.  Flowers,  sticks,  circles  of  paper,  or  marks 
on  the  board  may  be  used.  The  secimd  and  third 
lines  may  be  taught  in  this  way,  but  beyond  this  we 
need  not  use  olijects.  When  they  ha\e  learned  what 
"  multiply  "  means,  the  easiest  and  surest  way  is  to  let 
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tlu'iii  loiiin  tho  linos,  ^\■illianl  lluwliv  Smilli  iii.ikcs 
Amy  Kelly  tciuli  "  Dudd"  ihc  t.-ililc  in  thai  wav,  and 
says  : 

"  Tlii>  niidti]ilicati(i!i   tal)K',    that   had   1 ii    tin'   lianc 

of  liis  sclnml  life  up  to  date,  and  whieh.  inidrr  the 
stiiiiid  inaiiayenieiit  of  Alilos  Waughojis,  and  tlie  o\ei- 
wioiijjhi  (iiube  method  of  Miss  Stone,  had  floored  him 
in  every  tussle  he  had  iiad  with  it,  nowniew  tractaliie 
and  docile,  a  creature  submissive  to  ids  will,  and  iiuirk 
to  do  his  hiddintj,  unhesitatintjiy. 

And  what  wonder,  when    .\my  taiiyht  him  this  early 
work    in    numhers    hy  use  of    his  memory,    rather  than 

his  reason  ;   usinu;  a  faculty  that  is  stroiiij  at  this  i)eriod 

of    life,   rather  than  one    whieh    has  hai'dly  beijun    to 

sprout." 

After  the  tahle  is  learned  we  use  a  set  of  charts  made 

on  heavy  cardboard   containing  the    6G  coml)inations  of 

of  the  table,  thus  : 


!) 


10 


3 


11 


12 

8 


These  charts  we  sometimes  use  for  written  work,  for 
seat  work,  or  for  rapid  oi-al  work.  Pointing  to  a  com- 
bination the  answer  is  given  instantly,  witliout  naming 
the  process. 

This  enaljles  them  to  recognize  combinations  in 
different  situations,  but,  at  first  the  law  of  association 
will  aid  the  memory  to  keep  fast  hold  of  what  has  been 
learned  in  "  the  lines." 

In  my  early  experience,  some  noted  professor  or 
superintendent  stated  that  the  table  could  be  learned 
in  three  days,  and  gave  his  method.  With  infinite 
trouble  and  worry  one  class  learned  by  this  method 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  were  sent  out  without 
having    learned    the  lines. 

It  was  the  weakest  class  in  multiplication  of  any  in 
my  experience,  because  if  a  product  was  forgotten, 
there  was  no  fixed  association  of  other  numbers  with 
it,  to  call  it  to  mind  again.—  C  //.  Pnrkf.r  in  Primary 
Educator. 


Primary  Keadiug. 

Children  cannot  read  until  they  are  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  small  words  -can  recognize  them  at  sight. 
If  it  be  attempted  before  this  is  accomplished,  the 
reading  is  slow,  laboriou.s  and  dull. 

Many  of  our  poor  i-eaders  in  the  upper  grades  are 
so  from  a  slovenly  habit  that  come  from  lack  of  proper 
drill.  The  bright  hoy  or  girl  will  soon  learn  to  lecog- 
nize  words,  but  the  slow  ones  must  ha\e  the  right 
kind  of  drill  and  plenty  of  it. 

Every  child  who  enters  school  has  a  vocabulary  of 
from  tw(j  hundred  t«  three  hundred  words.  The  first 
few  years  of  his  school  life  the  teacher  merely  teaches 
him  the  written  and  printed  forms  of  words  he  already 
knows. — E;i; 


(ilTKSTTON    T>KI» ARTM  KNT. 

Sfnscmnicn.— \\'oulil  you  kindly  explain  the  working 
of  the  followingiiuestion  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Reviuvv, 
llamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  page  292,  (juestion  '.VM), 
viz.:  If  in  :i  meadow  of  20  acres  the  grass  grows  at  a 
uniform  r'ate,  and  133  oxen  consumes  the  whole  of  the 
grass  on  it  in  1 2  days,  or  that  2S  oxen  5  acres  of 
it  in  1  G  days,  how  many  oxen  can  eat  up  ■(  acres  of  it 
in   II  days  '( 

In  the  l?nviK\v  for  June,  1894,  a  question  is  worked 
similar  to  this.  Refer  to  your  file.  If  you  are  a  new 
subscriber,  we  will  senil  you  that  number  on  applica- 
tion.—  En. 


A.  P.  —  (1)  How  many  sides  has  an  e(]uiangular 
polygon,  four  of  whose  angles  ai'e  together  e(]ual  to 
seven  right  angles? 

By  a  simple  exerci.se  :  All  the  interior  angles  +  4  right 
angles  =  twice  as   many   right  angles   as  the  figure  has 

sides.      Let  the  figure  have  x  sides.      Then  -   x  x  right 

4 
angles -f  4  right  angles  =  2.r  right  angles. 

-^  +  4  =  2:,. 
4 

./■  =  16  =  number  of  sides. 

If  the  figure  is  equilateral,  a^  well  as  equiangular,  the 

geometrical  proof  would  be  .simpler. 

(2)  Nine  gallons  are  di'awn  from  a  cask  full  of  wine 
and  it  is  then  filled  up  with  watei';  then  9  gallons  of 
the  mixtuie  are  drawn  and  cask  is  again  filled  up  with 
water.  If  the  (juantit}'  of  wine  now  in  the  cask  be  to 
the  quantity  of  water  in  it,  as  16  is  to  9,  find  how  much 
the  cask  holds. 

After  water  is  put  in  the  first  time,  'L—-  part  of  the 

X 

contents  is  wine.      Of  the  9  gals,  draw  n  the  second  time, 

X  -  9 

'- paits   is   wine.      So    the    wine   diawn  the  second 

X 

r       ■         9  (.,--9)      , 

tnne  is  =  — ? :  gals. 

./' 

Therefore  the  wine  left  in  the  cask  =  .r  -  9  -  ^^•''  ~-_^^ 
gals.,  and  the  water  =  the  wine  taken  ou t  =  9 -I-    .' '!i_l] 


Therefore 


:-^(:^):9-fH:^)::16: 


9 


x^  -  9x  -  9.r  +  81  :  9.r  +  9x  -  s  1  : :  1 6  :  9 
.r2-18;r  +  81  :  18,,-- SI  ::16  :  9 
X-  -  18.r-i-81  :  2.r-9::  16  :  1 
.x'2  -18a;+81  =  32.r,--  144 
.r2-40.r=     -225 
.'■  =  45  gallons, 
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(3)     Solve  .1-2  4-y2+r-  =50  (1) 

yz  +  xy-zx=    7  (2) 

.ry  -  y^  -  zr.  =  47  (3) 

Multij.ly  (2)  by  2,  2yc  +  2.-7/ - 2a«,' -  14  (4) 

Subt'ct(4)from(l)  x^  -iyx  +  y*  -  2.,y  +  zx  +  z^  =  .'5()  (5) 

Factoring  (5)  (./:-y  +  :)s  =  36  (6) 

.'•-.//  +  ;=  ±6  (7) 

Siniilarly  l>y  lulding  twice  (3)  to  (1)  we  get 

x-^y-z=±U  (S) 

Adding  (7)  and  (8)  we  get  .f  =  9  or— 9  or  3  or— 3 
Put  ±  3  =.7;  in  (8)         y-;=±9  (9) 

Put±3  =  rin(l)  ,y2+;=  =  41  (10) 

P'rorn  this  we  easih'  get     .y  —  ±  4  and  ;:  =  ±  5 
or     y=  ±5  and  ;:=:  ±4 
Thus  squaring  (9)  //2  -  2y;  + ;- =81  (11) 

.Subtracting  (10)  from  (11 
Subtracting  (12)  from  (10)   ij 

Adding  (14)  and  (9) 


-2y^-40 

(12) 

)    ,/-  +  -lyz  +  z-^  =  \ 

(13) 

y  +  ~  =  ±  1 

(li) 

>y  =  10  or  8 

y  =  o  or  4,  etc. 

SCHOOL   AND    COLLEGE. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  St.  John  and  Charlotte 
Counties  (Inspector  Carter's  district)  on  Friday,  May 
8th  —  just  the  right  time.  The  day  was  pleasant, 
weather  dry,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  that  condition 
of  budding  that  would  make  the  planting  successful,  if 
other  conditions  were  observed.  In  St.  John  City  the 
day  was  observed  by  plantings  in  window  boxe.s, 
decorating  rooms  with  a  profusion  of  house  plants,  and 
lessons  on  plant  life.  The  Horticultural  Association 
planted  trees  on  the  squares,  and  many  of  the  school 
children  were  allowed  to  ])articipate,  or  l)e  present  as 
spectators. 

We  doubt  not  if  town  and  village  improvement 
societies  would  join  forces  with  the  schools  on  Arbor 
Day  excellent  results  would  follow. 

Arbor  Day  will  be  observed  in  other  sections  of  the 
province  May  Loth.  Would  it  not  bean  excellent  plan 
where  teachers  see  that  they  can  make  improvements  in 
the  way  of  observing  Aibor  Day,  to  jot  down  notes 
while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  begin  to 
institiite  preparations  now  for  next  Arbor  Da}'  ? 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Ciiarlotte 
County  Teachers'  Institute  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
meeting  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  September  at  St. 
Stephen.  Tiie  date  was  made  eailiei-  than  usual  in 
order  to  enal)]e  the  Tslanil  teachers  to  attend.  A  good 
programme  has  been  ari"Uig<'d,  which  will  include  some 
practical  work,  and,  it  is  liuped,  an  address  from  one  of 
the  women  trustees. 


Mrs.  John  McCiibbon  and  Miss  Stevens  have  been 
appointed  trustees  for  St.  Stephen,  and  Mrs.  W.  I). 
Graham  and  Mrs.  Irving  Todd  for  Milltown.  The 
appointments  are  regarded  as  excellent  ones. 


Inspector    Carter   hopes    to    visit  the  schools  on   the 
islands  of  Charlotte  County  during  June. 


At  the  close  of  his  work  of  inspection  in  St.  Stephen, 
Inspector  Carter  had  a  conference  with  the  teaching 
staff.  He  also  accejited  an  invitation  to  attend  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  school  board  at  which  the  lad}' 
members  were  present. 


Mrs.    11.  C.  Skininr   has,    since   her   aj)pointment  as 
trustee,  vi.sited  several  nf  the  city  schonis  of  St.  John. 


The  Milltown  school  board  has  enacted  that  none  but 
first  class  teachers  be  employed  in  future. 


Many  of  the  teachers  of  both  sexes  have  invested   in 
bicycles. 


Mrs.  Dever,  wife  of  Senator  Dever,  has  been  appointed 
a  school  trustee  for  the  city  of  St.  John.  This  makes 
the  full  complement  of  eleven  trustees — nine  gentlemen 
and  two  larlies. 


Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  the  Charlottetown  schools 
on  the  8th  inst.  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 


Messrs.  Parlee,  Barry  and  Hay,  the  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  a  teachers' 
association  in  St.  John,  having  completed  their  work, 
called  the  first  meeting  on  Saturday,  April  2.Tth.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  the  city  teachers.  The  con- 
stitution, as  proposed,  was  adopted  with  a  few  amend- 
ments, and  the  original  committee,  together  with  nine 
additional  members,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
by-laws.  It  was  decided  to  defer  the  election  of  officers 
until  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  called  as  soon  as 
the  committee  is  ready  to  report.  Mr.  Thos.  Stothart 
acted  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Brown  as  secretary. 


During  the  last  month  Inspector  Carter  invited  the 
St.  John  School  Board  to  confer  with  him  and  the  city 
teachers.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  one  session 
ordered  in  the  scliools  on  that  day.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Skinner 
and   trustees  Allen,  White,  Baskin   and   (lorman   were 
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present.  The  followiiij;  jnognimiiic  was  suhmitteil  foi' 
discussion  :  "  1.  The  ailvaiitages  Miat  woiilcl  follow  the 
supplj*  of  slate  pencils,  pens  and  statuiiu  iv  lo  ])iii)ils  by 
tlie  school  lioard.  l'.  The  best  system  of  jji-ading  pupils 
in  the  city  schools,  ii.  The  advisability  of  inakiny;  plain 
sewing  a  compulsory  subject  for  girls  on  the  curriculuiii. 
What  is  the  best  alternative  for  boys  in  mixed  classes? 
i.  Should  the  school  hours  lie  changed  so  as  to  allow 
a  noon  recess  of  two  hours  and  more  evenly  balanced 
sessions  foi-  ]iriniary  .schools  'I  Should  there  be  one 
daily  session  for  high  schools?  5.  The  lienefits  that 
would  be  conferred  upon  teachers  and  schools  by  the 
provision  by  the  school  board  of  a  room  for  the  use  of 
teachers  at  all  times,  in  which  they  could  meet  and 
equip  with  a  professional  library  and  as  a  reading  room. 
5.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  official  examinations  for 
entrance  to  the  high  schools  ?"  Time  permitted  dealing 
with  but  three  of  the  topics.  The  first  was  discussed 
and  the  principle  affirmed.  The  subject  of  grading 
provoked  an  animated  discu.ssion.  There  was  consider- 
al)le  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  inclined  toward  the  present  system.  Trustee 
Baskin  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  In 
the  matter  of  a  change  in  the  school  hours,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  very  decided  objection  to  any  change.  Supt. 
March  intimated  his  intention  of  calling  the  teacheis 
together  again  at  an  earl}'  date  to  further  consider  the 
question  of  grading.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
pleasant  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Skinner  and  Dr. 
White. 

BOOK    REVIEWS. 

Historical  RECt)RDS  of  the  N.  B.  HEcii.MEXT  C'.\n- 
ADiAN  Artillery.  Compiled  by  Capt.  J.  B.  M.  Baxter, 
for  private  di.stribiition.  Published  by  the  Sun  Publish- 
ing Company,  St.  John.  In  the  l)eautiful  volume  com- 
piled by  Captain  Baxter,  and  published  hy  the  otticers 
of  the  New  BrunsM'ick  Rcfjinient  of  Artillery,  there  is 
presented  not  only  a  history  of  this  corps,  hut,  in  a 
measure,  the  history  of  St.  Jolm  City  from  llU'ri  to  1896, 
There  will  be  found  in  it  not  only  the  men  who  figured 
in  uiilitiiry  circles,  but  those  who  have  occupied,  and  are 
now  occupying,  prominent  positions  in  the  city  and 
province.  Capt.  Baxter,  in  collecting  and  placing  on 
record  so  many  interesting  reminiscencesof  his  regiment, 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  local  historv. 


Hints  on  Teaching  Arithmetic,  by  H.  S.  Mac  Lean. 
Pages  108.  Price  30  cents.  Tlie  Copp  Clark  Co.  (Ltd.), 
publishers,  Toronto.  The  author  of  this  little  work 
presents  in  brief  foi-m  what  he  considers  the  most  im- 
portant features  in-the  study  of  arithmetic,  ac((unpanied 
with  a  large  number  of  practical  exeicises.  It  will  be 
found  very  helpful  to  tciuhers  in  givinj^  ilireclness  and 
system  to  their  work. 


Sthano's  Ora.mmatic.m,  ANAi.v.'iis,  by  11.  ,T,  Sliang, 
B.  A.  Price  10  cents.  The  Copp  Clark  C'o.  (Ltd.), 
Toronto,  publishers.  This  contains  a  great  number  of 
selections  .ind  passages  feu- practice  in  analysis,  and  will 
be  I'ouihI  useful  to  teachers  in  picp.iring  pupils  lor 
exaniin.it  ion. 


IlYDRKn-AI'lllA     AM)     I'llE   CxARnKN  OF   CVRUS,  by    Sil> 

Tiionias  Browni' :  edited  by  (he  late  W.  A.  Greenhill, 
M.  D.  (Oxon.)  Pages  208;  [irice  2s.  Oil.  Publishers, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.  Tin'  pul)lishers  have  done 
good  service  in  re-publishiiif?  this  iiuaint  and  interesting 
classic  first  published  by  Sir  Thos,  Browne  in  l(i.58.  The 
first  part  ot  the  volume  on  nydriota|)hia — "Urne-l)urial], 
or  a  Discourse  of  the  Se])ulchi-all  Cnu's  lately  found  in 
Norfolk," — is  unique  in  character  aiul  full  of  chaiin  in 
the  way  th  subject  is  handled.  "The  Garden  of  Cyrus" 
is  a  qnaint  collection  of  notes  on  botany  and  gardening, 
and  will  be  of  interest  in  all  time  to  the  plant  student. 


M.^CMILLAN's  GEOCiliAPHY  Re.\der8.  Book  ^'II. 
Pages  240:  price  Is.  (id.  Publishers,  Maendllan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York.  This  charnnng  series  of  books 
will,  we  hope,  find  their  way  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
pupils  of  our  schools  thiough  the  niedimn  of  school 
libraries.  The  present  volume  is  full  of  interesting 
stories  of  American  scenery  and  incidents,  illustrated 
with  maps  and  pictures. 


Practical  Inorg.vnic  Chemi.stry,  by  G.  S.  Turpin, 
M.  A.,  D.  Sc.  Pages  158;  price  2s.  Od.  Pul)lishers,  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  This  little  manual 
combines  theory  and  practice  in  an  admirable  manner. 
Its  directions  for  expeiiments,  with  the  clear  illustra- 
tion.s,  are  especially  excellent. 


Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  III,  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  M.  Macmillan,  B.  A.  (Oxon.) 
The  importance  of  this  book,  in  addition  to  the  notes  on 
the  text,  is  the  adniiral)le  essay  in  the  introduction  on 
the  character  and  works  of  Milton, 


Advanced  Chemistry  for  High  Schools,  by  W.  S. 
Ellis,  B.  A.,  B,  Sc.  The  Copp,  Clark  Co,  (Ltd,),  Toronto, 
publishers.  This  book  is  intended  to  cover  the  practical 
work  in  chemistry  prescribed  for  the  honor  matriculation 
and  senior  leaving  examinations  in  the  Ontario  collegiate 
schools,  and  would  serve  as  a  manual  tVu-  those  pursuing 
an  advanced  com'se  in  chemistry. 


Poi'e's  Essay  ON  M.vx,  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  E,  E.  Morris,  M.  A.  Pages  03  ;  price  Is.  Od.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.  The  introduction 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Pope,  with  a  review  of  his 
works,  including  the  Essay  on  Man.  The  notes  are 
scholailv  and  concise. 


Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Part  T I.  Edited  by  Sara  E, 
Wiltse,  Pages  2,34  :  price  45  cents.  Published  by  (iinn 
&  ('o.,  Boston,  This  volume  offers  a  wider  range  of 
stories  than  Part  I,  and  will  prove  even  moie  interesting. 
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Macaulay's  Boswei.i.'s  Life  of  Johnson,  l)y  R.  F. 
Winch,  M.  A.  Pages  i:i:! ;  juice  2s.  (id.  Pnlilislicrs, 
IMaiinillaii  iV  Cd.,  London  .ind  N'rw  "S'oik.  This  is  .111 
e.Kccllent  annotated  edition  of  .Macanhiy's  es.sa>'  on 
Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  If  one  has  read  Hoswell, 
he  will  read  this  with  a  kecnor  interest,  detivini^  much 
assistance  I'loni  the  suggestive  notes. 


The  Adventures  of  H.\tim  Tai.  llc-vised  and 
edited  with  introduction  by  W.  R.  Alger.  Pages  32(i ; 
price  50  cents.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This 
delightful  romance  is  published  in  "Classics  for  Child- 
ren," a  series  that  has  done  very  much  to  adapt  and 
provide  wholesome  reading  for  young  people.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  this  romance  is  like  the  Arabian  Niglits 
Entertainments.  The  story  is  fascinating,  abounding 
in  startling  ndventures,  and  no  reader  can  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  the  book  without  quickened  imjmlses  for 
good. 

Heart  op  Oak  Books,  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  iniblishers.  Boston.  This  series, 
comprising  six  reading  books,  attractive  in  contents 
and  finish,  is  an  ideal  series  in  its  way.  It  di'aws  freely 
from  the  standard  imaginative  literature  of  the  English 
language,  a  literature  with  which  every  child  should  be 
familiar,  as  it  has  stood  the  test  for  centuiies,  and  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  the  fancy  and  direct  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  English 
speaking  race.  A  series  of  books  like  this  will  do  very 
much  to  direct  the  taste  of  children  and  promote  a 
healthy  development  of  the  imagination. 


The  Aut  of  Puttinc^  Questions.  A  pamphlet  con- 
taining many  useful  and  suggestive  hints  on  this  im- 
portant phase  of  school  work.  Published  by  C.  'W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Price  1.5  cents. 
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The  Arden  Shakespeare:  Macbeth  and  .l.s  Vmi 
Like  If.  Price  40  cents  each.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
publishers.  These  two  volumes  in  Heath's  "  Moderji 
Language  Series"  have  been  before  us  for  some  time. 
They  are  handsomely  printed  and  hound,  convenient 
for  study,  with  critical  notes  on  the  text,  a  glossary,  an 
introduction  containing  the  sources  of  the  ))lay,  etc., 
and  an  index.  They  are  edited  by  competent  English 
scholars,  wlio  ain)  to  piesent  the  plays  of  Sh.ikespeare 
in  their  literary  aspect,  and  how  best  to  interpret  them, 
not  merely  as  material  for  the  study  of  philology  and 
grammar.  Other  plays  will  be  i-ssued  shortly.  The 
plan  and  execution  of  this  series  will  commend  llicni  to 
students. 


The  National  Drawino  Course,  by  A.  H.  Cross. 
Pul)lishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  In  this  course  there 
are  drawing  books  for  the  -1th,  oth,  6th,  Ttli  and  Sth 
years.  These  books  presuppose  some  preliminary  teach- 
ing. They  begin  with  outlines  of  simple  objects  and 
designs.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  art,  beginning  wilh  Egyptian.  There  are  in 
each  book  about  twenty-five  pages  of  neulial  tinted 
paper  of  excellent  (piality.     There  are  ai)propriate  direc- 


tions regai'ding  instruiiient.il  peispective  .ind  tree-hand 
drawing,  an<l  many  beautiful  illiisliations  of  the  works 
(>r  niastei-  artists.  I'or  the  first  three  years  there  is  a 
set  ol  elementary  cards  to  be  used  with  a  transparent 
drawing  slate.  With  the  use  of  this  slate  yotmg  child- 
ren very  soon  learn  the  difficult  lesson  of  seeinc?  the 
characteristic  lines  of  objects  on  the  Hat.  A  1,'ox  of 
skeleton  models  is  also  provided  for  the  course.  Lty 
simple  devices  they  can  be  combined  so  as  to  represent 
all  the  primary  forms.  For  the  use  of  teachers  there 
are  manuals  on  ••Primary  Lessons"  and  "Grannnar 
Lessons,"  also  treatises  on  Mechanical  Diawing,  Free- 
hand Drawing  and  Color  Study.  Taken  all  together 
this  forms  by  far  the  most  scientific  and  |)ractic;il  course 
in  dr.nving  th;it  we  h.ive  ever  seen. 


Southey's  Like  OF  Nelson.  Edilini  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell.  x  -  212  pages, 
price,  50  cents,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers.  This 
edition  of  Southey's  masterpiece  in  the  '•  Classics  for 
Children"  series  is  more  particularly  intended  for  school 
use.  The  editor  has  prepared  an  introduction  and  sup- 
plemented the  text  with  a  suitable  number  of  notes.  A 
few  passages  which  huve  little  or  no  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  been  omitted.  No  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  wording,  and  the  text  stands  as  it  was 
originally  written  by  Mr.  Southey,  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned. 


May  Magazines. 

In  McChire's  foi'  May  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  describes  the 
Use  of  the  Rontgen  X  Rays  in  Surgei'y,  showing  that 
while  the  organs  of  the  body  enclosed  in  bone  have  not 
yet  been  successfully  skiagraphed,  on  account  of  th(> 
imiieinieability  of  the  Ijones  to  the  rays;  yet  that  the 
bones  themselves  have  been  very  successfully  distin- 
guished, and  on  that  account  successful  surgical  acts 
that  could  not  otherwise  he  performed  may  he  accom- 
plished. .  .  .In  the  Fonnn  for  May  are  two  timely  articles, 
— Is  the  Power  of  Christianity  Waning?  No!  By  Dr. 
H.  J.  Carroll,  who  had  charge  of  the  religious  census, 
and  The  Cultivation  of  Vacant  City  Lots,  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Mikkelsen,  describing  the  successful  results  in  New  York 
of  this  novel  plan  for  relieving  the  unemployed. ..  .An 
out-door  flavor  is  given  to  the  May  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  by  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller's  Whimsical  Ways 
in  Bird  Land,  another  of  her  bird  papers  which  have 
won  for  her  a  wide  leputation  as  an  acute  observer  and 
graceful  writer,  and  Pandean  Pastimes,  an  out-door 
study  of  Spring  from  a  child's  standpoint,  by  Mrs.  Fanny 

Bergen In    the    Popular    Science   Monthly   for   .May 

Natural  Science  in  .-i  Literary  Education  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Prof.  A.  II.  Tolman,  who  maintains  that 
only  a  one-sided  training  can  he  had  without  science. 
....  In  recent  numbers  of  Littell's  Living  Age  there  have 
been  some  capital  educational  articles— Recent  Science, 
Rontgen's  Rays,  The  Baltic  Canal,  and  how  it  came  to 
be  built,  an  I'^ducational  Interlude,  The  Philosojihy  of 
(Examination)  Blunders,  On  Some  Books  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  The  price  of  this  excellent  weekly  magazine, 
foi'merly  $8.00,  is  now  only  fiO.OO. 
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N.  IJ.  EDUCATION  DKPAUTMENT. 
I>ei>artiiieut4Xl  I'^.vainiiiatiou.s,  l.SJKJ. 

I.— LlCRKSE  KXAUINATIONS. 

Filial  examlnntious  for  Oramnmr,  Siipeiior  and  t'oiumon  School 
IJoiMises,  Classes  I  aiiil  II.  will  be  lielii  at  the  Norinal  Seliool.  Fi-eilei-ic- 
ton,  at  the  t'entennial  School  BiiiMhiK,  St.  John,  ami  at  the  V.  M.  V  \ 
rooms,  1  hath:iin,  hoiiinninj;  ou  Tuesday,  JnneHtli,  at  li  o'clock  a.  m. 
Candidates  not  in  al  tendance  at  the  Norm.al  School  shonlil  t;ive  notice  to 
the  Chief  Siiperiufnilent  ou  or  before  the  first  day  of  J  tine.  No  candi- 
date is  eligible  unless  he  has  passed  the  preliminary  examination  for  the 
class  desired. 

11.— Normal  School  E.vtrance  asu  Prei.i.minarv  Exa.minations  for 
Advance  of  Class. 
All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  in  September, 
IRSU.  and  all  holders  of  second  or  third  class  licenses  who  propose  to  enter 
the  Norm^il  School  in  Jamiary,  ISOr.  or  to  become  eligible  for  examination 
for  advance  of  class  in  June,  IW'.ir,  are  reiiuiretl  to  pass  the  prelimmary 
examinations,  beginning  on  Tne-sday,  July  "th,  at  9  o'clock  a.  ni.  (See 
School  >Ianual.  Reg.  81,  3,  and  Reg  -'ts,  6). 

Candidates  m'e  rtiinired  to  give  notice  to  the  Inspector  within  whose 
inspei-toral  district  they  wish  to  be  examined  not  later  than  the  ■Hth  day 
of  .May.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  nmst  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  with  the 
application. 

III.— 5lATRlCl'I.ATION  AND  .ll'NIOR  LEAVING  EXAMINATIONS. 

These  examinations  will  be  held,  beginning  on  July  7th,  at  9  a.  m.,  at 
the  lume  stations  as  the  Normal  School  Entrance  Exatniuations. 
Application,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  should  be  sent  not 
later  than  the  24th  of  May  to  the  Inspector  within  whose  inspec  orate 
the  candidate  wishes  to  be  examined. 

The  Junior  Matriculation  Examinations  are  based  on  the  requiremeuts 
for  matriculation  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  as  laid  down  in 
the  University  calendar  (candidates  will  receive  a  calendar  upon  appli- 


cation to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  to  the  Education  Office.) 
.\ny  high  or  grammar  school  pupil  who  has  eompletcd  tirade  XI  of  the 
high  .school  eour.se  should  In'  prepared  for  matriculation 

NoTK.-Kleijiintnryehemi.stry  as  in  Williams'  Introdueti.ui  to  Chemical 
Science  (Chapters  1  to  X.\.\,  inclusive),  is  now  reiiuired  of  all  candidates 
for  matriculation. 

The  .lunior  Leaving  Examinations  are  based  upon  the  reipiirements 
of  the  coiii-se  of  study  for  grammar  and  high  schools  as  given  in  the 
syllabus  for  (inides  IX  and  .X.  and  will  ini'lude  the  following  subjects: 
Engl  sh  Orammar  and  Analysis;  English  Composition  and  Literature; 
.Vrithmetic  and  Rook  keeping;  Algebra;  Qecmietry;  IListory  and  (ieo- 
graphy;  Botany  and  I'liysics;  and  either  Latin  or  French,  or  Chemi.itiy, 
or  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     (Eight  papers  in  all.) 

The  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  province  are  eligible  for  admission  to 
this  examination     Diplomas  are  granted  to  successful  canilidates. 

The  stations  at  which  the  Entrance,  Matriculation  and  Leaving 
Examinations  will  be  held  are  the  following:  Frederieton.  St.  John, 
.Moncton,  St.  Stephen,  Woodstock,  Chatham,  Bathiirst,  Canipbellton, 
Andover  and  llill>biiro;  |irovided,  however,  that  if  less  than  twelve 
candidates  ask  to  be  examined  at  any  of  the  stations  named,  no  exam- 
ination shall  be  held  at  such  stai  ion  or  stations,  and  the  candidates  who 
have  chosen  to  be  examined  at  such  station  or  stations  will  be  instructed 
to  present  themselves  at  some  of  the  other  stations. 

t^"The  Department  will  supply  the  necessary  stationery  to  the 
candidates  at  the  July  examuiations;  and  all  answers  must  be  written 
on  the  paper  supplied  by  the  Supervising  Examiners. 

In  the  June  examinations  the  candidates  will  supply  their  own 
stationery. 

^^  Examinations  for  Superior  School  License  will  be  held  both  at 
the  June  and  July  examinatiuns— on  tne  first  day  and  evening.  .No  fee 
required. 

Forms  of  application  fur  Ihc  July  examinations  will  be  sent  to  candi- 
dates upon  application  to  the  Inspectors  or  the  Education  Office. 

J.  R.  INCH, 
Education  Office,  May  1st,  1H96.  Chief  Sup't  Education. 


— ®iS>®- — 


^JVEW       BkUaXSWIGK    i;DUGATIONAIi    INSTITUTE. 


NORMAL    SCHOOL,     FREDERICTON. 
June     2«>tli     to      July     iJiul,     181)0. 


-MnM.AV,     .3.00  p.  M.  — Meeting  of  Executive  Coimuittee. 

"  f^-OO    "  Public  Reception  Committee. 

Tuesday,    9.30  a.  m.     Enrolment,  Election  of  Secretaiies 

and   Nominating   Committee 
10.:?0  "  Opening  Address  by    t!ie  Chief 

Superintendent. 
11-30  "  Secondary  Education,  by  A.  B. 

Maggs,   B.    A.,   Principal  of 
Queen's     County    Grammar 
School. 
"  2.00  p.    M.      The    Problems    of    the    ComUrij 

School,  by  Miss  Be.s.sie  Eraser, 
Grand  Falls. 
"  3.00      "  School   Hyijiene,   by  Walter  W. 

White,  B.A.,  M.I).,  St.  John, 
f^.OO      "_         Ethical    Culture,   by    Professor 
A\'.   C.    Murray,   M.A  ,   Dal- 
hou.sie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


Wednesday,  (Dominion  Day). — An  Excursion  will  bo 

planned  for  members  of    the 
Institute. 
Thursday,  9.00  a.  m.     Elections  (a)oi  Executive  Com- 
mittee; (li)  of  Repre.sent!itive 
to  Senate  of  IT.  N.  B. 
"         10.30     "         C'o7'relation(>fStudies,hyE]don 
Mullin,  M.  A.,  Geo.  U.  Hay, 
M.    A.,    Geo.     J.    Trueman, 
B.  A.,  and  E.  W.  Lewis,  B.A. 
-'.30     "  The  Mutual   Relations    of    the 

University    and    the    Public 
Schools,  by  Prof.  W.  F.Stockley 
M.    A.,   University   of   New 
Brunswick. 
"  3.30     "  General  Business. 

Tlie    usual   arrangetiients  for    reduced   fares    will   be 
made  with  railways  and  steamboats  lines. 

John  Brittain,  Secretary. 
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The  Review  for  July  will  appear  about.  June  ■2.5tli. 


With   thi^s  numVier  the   Review  enters   on  its  tenth 
volume. 


Subscribers  in  arrears  will  confer  a  great  favoi-  by 
pi-oinptlv  sendinj;  us  the  amount  of  their  aecounts.  At 
this  time  the  pulilishers  have  liills  to  meet,  which  have 
t(i  be  paid  at  the  close  of  our  year. 


Subscribers  who  are  intending  to  change  their  ad(h'e,ss 
should  notify  us  early—  giving  the  old  address  as  well 
as  the  new. 


Arbor  T).\y  seems  to  have  liceii  observed  with  moie 
than  usual  interest  this  year.  .More  attention  has  been 
paid  to  appropriate  exercises,  and  there  ha.s  been  quite 
itii  increase  in  fencing  and  tlie  clearing  of  school  grounds. 


It  has  lieen  decided  to  again  establish  re.sidency  at 
the  N.  B.  I'niversity,  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  has 
iiiliinated  that  the  government  will  aid  the  project. 
There  can  be  no  df'b^  but  that  a  residence  in  college 
lias  its  advantages  ir  the  way  of  attaching  students 
more  tiriulv  to  their  college,  and  satisfying  pai'ents  as 
to  the  well-being  of  their  boys  and  girls.      Students  wh,, 


live  in  college  take  more  interest  in  its  gyiniiasium, 
debating  society,  reading  r(M mi,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
the  collegf!  itself. 

Thei'c  arc  two  rcfnrnis  urgently  needed  ;  tlie  same 
iiiati  icidatidii  cxaniinations  for  all  students  for  entrance 
to  the  N.  B.  University;  the  throwing  down  of  the 
barriers  at  present  existing  to  the  teachers'  represen 
tative  in  the  senate.  The  existing  condition  of  affairs 
cannot  be  defended    ineither  case. 


It  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  many  if  the 
final  examinations  for  license,  afid  the  preliminary  as 
well,  would  not  demand  such  long  hours  and  ,so  many 
subjects  each  day.  Many  students  become  so  weary 
and  nervous  over  them  that  they  are  unable  to  rest 
at  night.  It  is  no  doubt  ditfieult  to  .so  arrange  them 
as  to  lessen  the  cost  to  the  candidates,  and  permit  them 
to  reach  their  homes  during  the  week,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  doubtful  if  in  all  cases  they  do  them.selves 
full   justice. 


The  report  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial  Educational 
Association,  which  met  last  October  at  Truro,  has  just 
been  published.  It  covers  over  200  pages,  containing 
all  the  papers  read,  anil  a  huge  part  of  the  discussions. 
Among  the  most  valual)le  of  the  papers  are  those  of 
Profe.ssor  M'alter  C.  Murray,  on  Moral  Training  ;  Prof. 
Andrews,  on  Science  ;  Inspector  Roscoe,  on  Teachers' 
Institutes;  Dr.  MacKay,  on  Correlation  of  Studies- 
Prof.  MacDonald,  on  .\cademic  Teachers'  Qualifications; 
and  Principal  Lay,  on  the  Ideal  I{esults  of  the  Common 
Schools.  The  report  is  illustrated  with  forty  beautiful 
half-tone  likenesses  of  several  of  the  leading  education- 
ists of  Nova  Scotia,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  besides  full- 
page  likenesses  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  the 
Provincial  Secretary  and  Bishop  McNeil.  The  report 
is  sold,  bound  in  paper,  at  '2'>  cents,  in  cloth  at  15  cents, 
by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Educational  Associa- 
tion,   Halifax. 

We  would  strongly  ad\ise  our  readers  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, as  well  as  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  secure  a  cop}'  of  a 
report  which  shows  the  faces  and  opinions  of  so  many 
of  our  Maritime  educationists.  Such  a  volume  marks 
an  era  in  our  educational  history,  and  is  worthy  of  being 
possessed  and  prcser\cd  by  every  teacher  in  these 
provinces, 


TJIE    EDUCATlU-NAJ.    11  i:\JKW. 


Pensions  for  l*iil>lic  School  Toaeliers. 

Ill  No\ii  Si-otia,  tliis  subject  is  now  twcitiiiL;  nuich 
attention.  It  was  introduced  at  tlie  Pnix  iiuiul  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Truro  last  year  in  an  alilc  paper 
by  Principal  O'Hearn.  .Since  that  time  it  lias  lieen 
discussed  in  the  |>rovincial  papers  and  at  the  \aii<uis 
conventions  of  teachers.  Tn  his  book  on  the  (Jennaii 
schools  Dr.  Seeley  has  an  exeelliMit  article  of  \\  hieh  we 
give  the  substance  mostly  in  liis  own  words  : 

The  acknowledged  model  of  modern  systems  of 
pensioning  state  otticers  in  general,  and  public  school 
teachers  in  particular,  is  that  of  Germany.  She  pensions 
not  only  her  military,  but  also  her  civil  officials  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  the  leachers.  [In  Canada  the 
same  system  is  followed  in  the  ri\il  service  and  bi 
many  civic  corporations.]  It  is  certain  that  pensions 
for  teachers  is  but  just  to  them,  and  would  work  great 
good  for  the  schools.  The  recent  movements  in  various 
cities  and  states  show  that  the  subject  is  securing  at- 
tention. 

The  state  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  pen 
sions.  If  left  to  the  community,  no  teacher  well  along 
ii.  years  could  obtain  a  position,  as  every  couimunitv 
wcjulfi  be  bound  to  avoid  saddling  themselves  with  those 
w  ho  would  soon  become  pensioners.  Thus  the  service 
of  the  ripest  and  best  years  of  a  man's  life  would  lie 
lost  to  the  countrj'. 

We  might  e.xpect  the  following  benefits  from  a  well- 
conducted  .system  of  pensioning  : — 

1.  It  would  encourage  the  best  men  and  women  to 
enter  teaching  and  devote  their  whole  lives  to  it, 
thereby  increa.sing  the  number  of  teachers  of  e.xperience 
and  maturity. 

'2.  It  would  give  a  permanency  to  the  calling  of 
teaching  now  sadly  lacking,  in  that  it  would  ofFei'  an 
added  incentive  to  those  who  ha\t'  Ife^uii  to  continue 
in  the  work. 

3.  It  would  give  iissurance  which  would  reniovt? 
anxiety  concerning  the  future,  and  therel)y  enable  all 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  be  devoted  to  the 
school  room  and  to  the  interests  of  pupils. 

i.  It  would  recognize  the  teachers  as  state  officers, 
thereby    adding  to  their    influence    in  the    community. 

.5.  It  would  tend  to  systematize  educational  interests, 
and  thus  add  to  their  efficiency  and  success. 

6.  It  would  necessitate  the  fixing  of  a  definite  and 
higher  standard  of  fitness  for  those  who  are  to  have 
the  benefit  of  pensions,  as  the  state  wixild  necessarily 
require  ■  a  return  for  its  investment  ;  this  could  be 
assured  only  by  high  requirements  of  preparation  and 
pedagogical  fitness. 


.\n  Object  Lesson. 

Election  times  are  at  hand  and  there  is  more  or  less 
political  discussion  and  excitement  in  e\ery  district  in 
Canada.  The  question  of  bribery  is  frequently  referred 
to  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  is  always 
in  piililic  condemned  by  all  partii-s.  In  ])rivate  there 
can  lie  no  doubt  Ijiit  that  \(ites  afe  bought  and  sold, 
anil  in  not  a  few  ([uarters  is  this  looked  upon  so  lenient 
ly  that  there  is  (hmger  lest  public  sentiment  be  rend- 
ered so  callous,  tliiit  the  I'liormity  of  the  offence  be  l()st 
sight  of. 

The  teacliers  in  the  public  schools  who  mould  the 
minds  nf  the  future  voters  of  the  country  are  not  with- 
out responsibility  in  the  matter  and  should  not  cease  to 
inculcate  their  pupils  with  ctu'rect  ideas  of  pul)lic 
moralit}'.  Some  teachers  may  inc|uire  as  to  the  nature 
of  such  lessons  and  the  proper  light  in  which  to  present 
them.  The  Montreal  .SVr/r  in  a  recent  article  on  "A 
Betrayal  of  Trust  "  among  othei'  things  says  ; 

The  man  who  sells  his  vote  sells  property  which  he 
does  not  own,  but  of  which  he  is  the  trustee.  What 
this  sort  of  thing  is  called  in  the  case  of  property  of  a 
more  tangible  kind,  one  may  learn  by  searching  in  the 
books  that  deal  with  criminal  law.  A  trustee  very 
often  has  full  power  over  the  property  left  in  his  hands  ; 
but  if  he  .sell  it  and  pocket  the  proceeds,  he  is  not  an 
honest  man.  This  mistaken  belief  that  a  man's  vote  is 
a  pait  of  his  personal  property,  the  disposal  of  which  is 
the  concern  of  no  one  but  himself,  constitutes  the  excuse 
in  many  a  man's  judgment  for  the  acceptance  of  a  bi-ibe. 

P.ut  if  a  man  is  hazy  on  this  point  and  wants  to  know 
the  true  nature  of  the  franchise,  let  him  sell  his  vote 
openly,  as  he  would  his  horse,  and  then  see  how  (juickly 
the  community  will  withdraw  the  pnuer- of  which  he 
has  been  made  a  tiustee. 

"Why  did  the  community  make  me  the  trustee  of 
such  a  power '!"  one  might  fancy  an  unthinking  voter 
to  ask,  "I  never  applied  for  it."  He  niiglit  as  well 
ask  why  he  is  made  to  behave  in  jiii  orderly  manner  on 
the  streets,  alleging  that  it  was  not  of  his  \(ilition  that 
he  came  into  the  world. 

To  urge  that  all  political  parties  buy  votes  or  that 
men  in  high  ])laces  are  bribed  l)y  positions  of  emolument 
or  power,  does  not  in  the  least  palliate  the  crime  of 
violating  one's  conscience  and  conviction. 

Let  the  teachers  then  deal  with  this  along  with  other 
moral  topics,  and  the  seed  sown  now  may  Ijear  fruit  in 
future  years  at  least,  and  who  can  tell  but  that  it  may 
have  an  influence  in  the  present  as  well.  Parents  are 
influenced  by  their  children.  There  is  no  man  so  de- 
praved as  to  barter  openly  for  his  vote  and  who  is  not 
secreth'  ashamed  to  have  taken  money  for  it. 

With  this  as  the  recognized  sentiment  of  the  people 
a  very  little  influence  only  is  needed  to  turn  the  scale 
in  many  cases. 
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THE    P^DUCAXroNAL   REVIEW. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


Till'  iiuliffeience  of  teacheis  to  tiie  instruction  given 
them  at  the  normal  school,  often  surprises  nie.  Some 
of  them  re{;ar(l  it  as  all  ver}'  well  in  theoiy,  but  as  for 
j)ractice,  well — "  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  carrj'  into 
ert'ert,"  or  "  my  own  way  is  the  best,"  and  after  all, 
••  ]iiy  own  way  "  is  usually  the  least  troublesome  way. 
So  after  all  it  is  a  question  of  laziness. 

Why  is  training  beneficial  ?  Because  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  best  experience,  and  therefore  produces  the 
l)est  results  in  the  shortest  time.  The  importance  of 
well  balanced  and  workable  time  tables  is  no  doubt 
insisted  upon  at  the  normal  school.  Why  is  it  then, 
that  so  many  teachers  totally  disregard  this  as  soon  as 
they  begin  work  ?  It  is  true  the)'  may  have  a  piece  of 
jiaperon  the  wall  which  purports  to  be  u  time  table, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  as  well  not  be 
there.  In  the  same  way  the  student  teachers  no  doubt 
lune  impressed  upon  them  the  fact  that  the  alphabeti- 
cal and  memoriter  systems  are  dead.  Yet  many  of 
them  are  found  carr3'ing  out  both  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Sounds  of  letters  and  word  building  neglected, 
and  Canadian  histor}'  and  natural  science,  or  notes 
upon  them,  eonunitted  to  memory,  word  for  word. 

If  we  are  not  succeeding  in  all  districts  with  tree 
planting,  arbor  day  is  certainly  a  success  in  many  in 
till?  way  of  fencing  and  clearing  school  grounds.  I 
woukl  like  to  say  a  word  about  fences.  It  seems  to  me, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  school  fence  is  the  concern  of 
the  district  and  not  of  the  adjacent  land  holders.  And 
further,  that  while  the  grounds  are  district  property, 
they  should  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  commons.  The 
grounds  of  many  districts  are  fenced  on  three  .sides,  and 
the  front  left  open,  often  it  is  urged,  to  prevent  the 
snow  from  collecting  there.  This  difficulty  can  usually 
l)e  obviated  by  building  an  open  fence  or  having  two 
large  gates  which  can  be  removed  in  winter,  so  as  to 
allow  draught  enough  to  carry  the  snow  through  the 
yard.  In  a  few  cases  where  the  grounds  are  fenced, 
some  of  the  rate-payers  have  assumed  proprietary  airs 
as  to  turn  their  cows  in  for  pasturage  and  safe  keeping 
at   night. 

What  kind  of  fence  is  most  suitable  .'  In  my  opinion 
a  close  board  fence  from  '■'>  to  3.^  feet  high,  is  the  most 
ihirable,  and  makes  the  best  appearance.  The  Vioards 
sliould  be  planed  on  one  .side  at  least,  which  adds  very 
little  to  the  cost,  and  painted  white.  The  objection  to 
this  fence  is  the  snow  :  but  T  think  that  can  be  over- 
come in  the  manner  stated  above.  Plain  wire  run 
through  posts  is  a  fair  fence  for  the  front. 


Why  do  not  teachers  set  out  sweet-briar,  honey- 
suckle, lilac  and  such  shrubstoagreaterextent'f  They  are 
not  dithcult  to  grow,  and  are  beautiful  each  year  as  well 
as  permanent.  I  think  it  would  also  be  a  good  plan  if 
the  wood  ashes  made  each  year  were  saved  to  fertilize 
the  grounds  and  plants  or  trees.  Some  of  the  land  is 
very  poor,  and  the  whole  of  it  would  be  benefitted  by 
fertilizers.  There  are  some  out-door  roses,  such  as  the 
cabbage,  which  can  be  (juite  easily  grown  and  amply 
repay  all  trouble.  There  will  be  many  discouragements 
met  with  in  the  way  of  destruction  and  theft,  but  we 
must  be  patient  and  educate  toward  a  better  sentiment. 
Get  the  pupils  and  parents  interested,  and  soon  every 
person  in  the  district  will  be  ready  to  stand  guard  over 
the  school  ijrounds. 


If  any  teacher  is  about  to  have  better  black-board 
surface,  let  me  recommend  the  slates.  They  c^an  be 
procuied  in  almost  any  convenient  size  ;  and  while  thej' 
may  be  a  trifle  more  expensive,  they  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  end,  being  unsurjjassed  to  work  upon  and  rec|uiring 
no  repairs.  Use  your  influence  to  have  them  and  no 
one  w-ill  regret  it. 


For  the  Review.] 


Notes  on  English. 


Some  Chips  from  a  Cl.vss's  Wouk  o.v  ■•(^ohiolaxi-s." 
"  Struck  Corioli  like  a  planet,"  says  Cotninius  of  the 
young  Roman  hero's  daring  deed  in  entering  the  hostile 
city  single  handed.  And  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play, 
when  Aufidius  calls  him  ••  Boy,"  and  when  Coriolanus 
knows  full  well  that  his  angiy  retort  must  plunge  the 
swords  of  the  enraged  Volscians  in  his  Ijreast,  he  tells 
them  to  their  faces — 

"  If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli  ; 
Alone  I  did  it." 

When  reading  the  account  of  the  Corioli  feat,  one  of 
the  class  asked  why  the  Volscians  did  not  kill  Cor- 
iolanus when  they  had  him  shut  in  all  alone  with  them, 

"  Himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city." 

This  is  what  Titus  Ijartius  assumes  must  have  hap- 
pened, when  he  hears  of  his  young  friend's  rashnes.s, 
and  he  pidceeds  to])ronounceafuneraloration  in  the  form 
of  an  apostrf)phe  : 

"  I'hou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terribk? 
Only  in  strokes;  but,  with  thj'  grim  looks  and 
■^rhe  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  madest  thine  enemies  shake." 

But  such  men  are  not  so  easily  killed,  especially  by 
a  cowed    and   teriitied   mob.      When    General    Scarlett 
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wedged  his  cliar<;or  in  amonf;  tlic  mass  of  irrcv-cdated 
Russian  aiviilrv  mi  llu'  hill  at  lialiiklava,  wliv  ilidnt 
the  Russians  kill  liiiii  .'  Tliore  wt'ir  some  tliici>  thou- 
sand of  them,  and  he  was  ail  alone  among  tliem  long 
enough  to  he  killed  halt'-adozen  times.  Tcrinysdii  tells 
us  that  lie 

"  Sway'd  his  sabre  and  held  his  o\\  n 
Like  an  lOngiishnian  there  and  tiien." 

And  so  too,  we  may  presume,  did  Caius  Mareius  in 
Corioli.  But  there  was  more  in  it  than  that.  The 
mere  sight  of  a  singl(>  man  doing  sueli  a  deed  were 
enough  to  paralyze  for  a  time  the  liost  opposed  to  him, 
and  the  aceount  that  Kinglake  gives  of  the  JJalaklava 
case  should  lie  read  liy  every  student  who  finds  a  diffi- 
eulty  in  the  Curioli  t'ase. 

*  *  *  *  i^ 

"  A  soldier  even  to  Cato's  wish."  This  is  only  one 
of  many  passages  in  this  play  where  persons  and  things 
are  spoken  of  tliat  did  not  exist  until  long  after  the 
speakers  were  dead.  Annotators  call  this  sort  of 
thing  a7iachrotiism,  and  tlie  smaller  fry  among  them 
rather  pique  themselves  on  knowing  more  than  Shakes- 
peare because  they  can  point  out  his  chi-onological 
blunders.  Perhaps  they  are  blunders  due  to  ignorance 
or  carelessness.  If  they  are,  they  afleet  Shakespeare's 
greatness  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  spots  on  the 
sun  affect  the  blaze  of  his  mid-day  splendour.  But  it 
is  just  as  well  not  to  feel  too  sure  about  them  beino- 
blunders.  Shakespeare  was  probably  in  the  way  of 
hearing  criticism  of  this  kind  himself,  and  in  one  famous 
passage  he  gets  even  with  his  critics  by  making  one  of 
his  fools  commit  an  anachronism  and  finish  oii'  by  sup- 
plying the  orthodox  :innotation  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
an  anachronism.  The  passage  appears  in  King  Lear, 
and  is  worth  looking  for. 

***** 

"When  Coriolanus  is  taking  leave  of  his  family  just 
before  going  into  exile,  it  seems  natural  for  the  reader 
to  a.sk,  "  Why  didn't  he  take  them  with  him  .'"  This 
question  was  asked  in  our  class,  but  1  don't  remember 
how  they  answered  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  sotne 
interest  to  some  other  students  of  the  play. 

***** 

Some  time  ago  there  were  some  remaiks  in  these 
notes  on  the  subject  of  telling  lies.  They  came  up  in 
connection  with  a  .[uestion  that  had  been  asked  about 
one  of  Portia's  fibs  ;  and  the  lies  of  Ophelia  and  Desde- 
raona  were  dragged  in  to  help  to  illustrate  the  matter. 
In  reading  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act  of  Corio- 
lanus the  same  subject  forces  itself  on  the  attention, 
and  there  is  likely  to    be  some  lively  discussion   in    the 


cla.ss  about  the  morality  of  the  advice  which  Volumnia 

|iresscs  upnn  her  .miii.  Jlei'e  ar(^  some  notes  which 
were  handed  in  by  cine  of  cmr  cImss  while  we  were  at 
this  scene  : 

.Maeaulay  says  "  l<;\eiy  man  w  ho  has  seni  the  world 
knows  that  nothing  is  so  u.seless  as  a  general  maxim." 
Can  this  be  apjilied  to  the  generally  received  ojiinion 
that  (iod  hates  liars  ? 

In  Ian  Maclaren's  story,  "A  Master  of  Deceit,"  did 
Jamie  Soutardo  right  in  giving  U])  the  struggle  between 
heart  and  conscience  and  making  the  dying  girl  believe 
that  her  ungrateful  mistress  was  kind  1  Was  the 
author  true  to  his  Christian  profession  to  write  such  a 
story  ? 

What  did  St.  Paul  mean  to  teach  in  1  Cor.  ix.  19  j;i 
which  he  sums  up  in  the  words  "I  am  made  all  things 
to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some  ?" 

In  Ihe  book  of  .Judges  Ehud  is  called  "  thf  delivrrrr 
raiyrd  up  by  /lie  Liird."  He  obtained  access  to  Eglon, 
King  of  Moab,  by  a  lie,  and  stablied  him. 

Deliorali  and  l!:irak  sing  a  hymn  of  jirai.se  overJael's 
treachery. 

In  the  apocrypha  .Judith  gains  the  confidence  of 
Holofernes  by  a  series  of  lies  and  kills  him,  for  which 
she  is  praised  by  priests  and  people. 

What  is  a  "  pious  fraud  ?" 

What  is  telling  the  "brutal  truth  ?" 

"The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  "  writes: 
The  liest  composition  and  temperature  is  to  have 
openness  in  fame  and  opinion  ;  secrecy  in  habit :  dis- 
simulation in  sea.sonable  use  ;  and  a  power  to  feign,  if 
there  be  no  remedy. 

Would  it  be  a  wise  way  never  to  deceive  or  lie  for 
one's  own  benefit :  but  if  it  would  be  a  real  benefit  to 
one's  neighbor,  such  as  saving  life  or  character,  to  do  it 
with  a  clear  conscience?  . 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  would  certainly  be  an  excellent  thing  if  people 
would  give  up  lying  to  benefit  themselves.  And  if  all 
the  lying  that  was  done  was  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
this  world  would  be  a  much  better  place  than  it  k. 
As  to  'brutal  truth'  and  a  'pious  fraud,'  there  seems 
to  be  tills  curious  difference — in  the  former  it  is  the 
adjective  element  of  the  thing  that  most  strikes  us,  in 
the  latter  it  is  the  noun  element. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  do  to  say  that  all  altruistic 
lying  is  praiseworthy,  but  if  it  were  all  of  the  quality 
of  Desdemona's  and  Jamie  Soutar's  it  would  be  hard 
to  prevent  good  men  and  women  from  praising  it.  The 
kind  of  lying  that  Coriolanus'  mother  urges  him  to, 
and  some  tif  the  other  samples  cited  above,  are  more 
doubtful.  Will  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  be 
good  enough  to  give  us  their  opinion  on  the  subject? 

A.  Cameuon. 

Yarmoiilh,  .lune,  18%. 


Forests  help  agriculture   by  forming  a  \\:\\\  of  ]irotec- 
tion  to  growing  crops. 
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For  the  Review  I 

Dalhoiisie  Convocatiou. 

At  the  recent  convocation  of  Dalliousic  College,  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  was  coiift  rifii  on  twenty-eight  candi- 
dates (five  being  women)  ;  I!.  J^.  on  three  (two  being 
women)  :  1!.  Sc.  on  two  ;  1,1,.  B  on  thirteen  :  M.l).  C.  M. 
on  five  (one  being  a  woman)  :  M.  A.  on  ninit  (thie'e 
being  women).  Seven  of  the  gra(hiates  are  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  six  from  New  Brunswick,  one  from 
Newfoundland,  one  from  Trinidad,  and  the  rest  from 
Nova       Scotia. 


James  R.  Johns- 
ton, who  received 
the  degree  o f 
Bachelor  of  Let- 
ters, is  the  first 
colored  student  to 
graduate  from 
Dalhousie. 

Three  of  those 
who  took  the 
ordinal  V  Aits 
Course  graduated 
with  distinction 
-R.  M.  McGregor 
with  great  distinc- 
tion,  G  o  rd  o  n 
Dickie  and  8.  A. 

C.  Rodgerson, 
with  distinction. 
Of  those  who 
took  "  Special 
Courses,"  foui 
graduate  with 
honors  —  Nina  E. 
Church  with  high 
honors  in  Latin 
and  English, 
Bessie  A.  Cum 
ming  with  high 
honors  in  Philo- 
soph}',  ^luriay 
Macneillwith  high 

honors  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  Douglas  Mc- 
intosh with  honors  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Physic*. 
The  Sir  William  Young  Gold  Medal  for  Mathematics 
was  awarded  to  Murray  Macneill  of  St.  John.  The 
Avery  prize,  for  the  best  graduate  not  taking  a  special 
course,  to  R.  M.  McGregor  of  New  Glasgow.  The 
North  British  Bursary  for  tlie  .best  student  of  the 
second  year,  to  I>.  A.  MacRae  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

D.  Mcintosh,    of  New  Glasgow,  was  nominated  to  the 
scholarships  offered   by  lb  r  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 


MR.    GEORGE    MUNRO- 


the  Exhibition  of  1851.  This  scholarship  is  of  the 
annual  value  of  .£150,  and  is  tenable  for  two,  and  in 
certain  circumstances,  for  three  years.  It  is  offered 
every  second  yeai-. 

The  New  Brunswick  students  receiving  the  B.  A. 
degrees  were  T.  Irving,  Kent  County,  A.  F.  Robb  and 
M.  Macneill  of  St.  John.  The  LL.B.,  W.  J.  Loggie 
of  Chatham.  The  ^1.  \.,  E.  A.  Cuiner  of  Gagetown, 
and  (!.  S.  Milligan  of  St.  John. 

The  Honorary 
Degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  on 
Prof.  Bailey  of 
the  Univer.sity  of 
New  lirunswick, 
•■  in  recognition  of 
eminent  services 
in  the  department 
of  (4eologv  and 
Natural  Histor)', 
especially  in  th(! 
geology  and  nat- 
ural history  of  the 
Maritime  Prov- 
inces ;"  on  ^^'. 
Kingsford,  -'in 
recognition  of 
eminent  services 
in  the  depart- 
ment of  Canadian 
History ;"  on  Rev 
(reorge  Patterson 
"in  recognition  of 
eminent  .services 
in  the  department 
of  Local  History." 
Professor  C. 
.Mae  Donald,  act- 
ing President, 
referred  to  the 
great  loss  sustain- 
ed by  the  univer- 
sity in  the  death  of  Dr.  (xeo.  Lawson,  for  thirty-two 
years  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botanj-. 

R.  Murray,  editoi-  of  the  Presbyleriun  Witness, 
spoke  of  the  death  of  George  Munro,  Dalhousie's 
greatest  benefactor.  Mr.  Munro  had  endowed  five 
chairs  with  an  endowment  of  -$40,000  each;  had  paid  the 
salaries  of  two  tutors  for  eight  years,  $1,000  each  ;  had 
given  over  SS'1,000  in  exhibitions  and  bursaries  ;  and 
had  given  $10,000  for  endowment  of  a  salary  for 
President     in  all,  over  $310,000. 
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Mr.  Muuro  was  Ixirii  in  Pietou  County,  attended 
Pictoii  Aciidciny  witli  l'riiiii|ial  (irant — afterwards  was 
Jiriiioipal  uf  an  academy  in  New  Glasi^ow  latei',  was 
principal  of  Free  Clninii  Academy  in  Halifax.  Here 
he  had  ivssociated  with  him  Professor  Fowler  of  Queen's 
University,  and  Dr.  Neil  iMacKay  of  Chatham.  iMr. 
Munro  completed  a  course  in  theology,  Init  never  asked 
forlicense  to  preach.  He  made  the  beginnings  of  his 
fortune  in  the  "  Seaside  I.iil)rary." 

He  was  al.so  a  generous  tViend  of  the  University  of 
the  Citj'  of  New  York. 


From  the  e.xtra  of  the  Halifax  Herald,  of  April  L'Dth, 
we  glean  these  facts  al)out  Dalhousie  Universitj'  : 

She  has  nine  instructors  in  arts,  and  fourteen  in- 
structors in  professional  subjects;  21.")  students  in  arts, 
99  students  in  professional  departments — 314  in  all  ; 
l.'i,000  volumes  in  libraries  ;  endowment  of  $348,000  ; 
property  worth  610."),000;   income  of  !!!26,000. 

In  1S76,  the  governors  had  at  their  disposal  a  revenue 
of  only  84,600.  When  George  Munro  endowed  the 
first  chair  with  $40,000,  thegovernois  in  the  resolution 
of  thanks,  stated  that  "  Mr.  Munro's  liberality  is  on  a 
scale  without  a  parallel  in  the  educational  history  not 
of  Nova  Scotia  alone,  but  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 
This  was  in  1879. 

Sir  William  Young,  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  for 
forty-five  years  a  governor,  and  for  tliirty-five  chairman 
of  the  board  of  governors,  gave  the  college  820,000  for 
a  new  building,  $4,000  for  prize  fund,  over  §2,000  for 
current  purposes,  and  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate. 

Alex.  McLeod  left  the  university  $140,000  for  the 
endowment  of  the  chairs  of  classics,  modern  languages 
and  chemistry.     John  P.  Mott  bequeathed  -810,000. 

The  nucleus  of  Dalhousie  endowment  is  the  Castine 
Fund.  The  balance  of  the  fund  resulting  from  the 
collection  of  customs  by  the  British  arm}'  duriiig  the 
time  they  held  Castine  in  Maine  in  1812.  At  Lord 
Dalhousie's  suggestion,  £10,000  of  this  fund  was  devo- 
ted to  the  "  founding  of  a  college  or  an  academy  on  the 
same  plan  and  principle  as  that  in   Edinburgh." 

The  education  of  each  student  costs  Dalhousie  about 
•8100  per  annum.  The  student,  in  return,  pays  about 
$35  in  fees.  The  average  expenses  for  a  student  per 
session  are  about  $2.50.  The  students  bring  over 
$70,000  to  Halifax  each  year. 

Dalhousie  has  been  conferring  degrees  for  thirt}' 
years.  Her  first  graduates  were  J.  H.  Chase,  now- 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Onslow,  and  R.  Shaw,  once 
M.  P.  P.  for  Queen's  County,  P.  E.  I.,  who  died  in  1S82. 

About  one-half  of  the  teachers  in   the  academies  and  ' 


high  schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  graduates  or  sometime 
students  of  Dalhousie. 

In  1870,  Dalhousie's  B.  A.  was  lecognized  by  the 
Senators  of  l<;dinburgli  University  as  ecpiivalent  to 
their  M.  .\.      ^\'hen  Dalhousie's  M.    D.  was   recognized 

by    the    lloyal  College    of  Surgeons,    Lond the   same 

privilege  was  grante(l  to  liul  li\e  others  on  this 
continent  McCill.  (Jiiec'ti'.s,  Harvard,  IJellevue,  and 
Philadelphia. 

Dalhousie  students  fcjrm  7  per  cent  of  the  students  of 
the  Canadian  colleges.  Dalhousie  gi-aduates  have  won 
21  per  cent  of  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  awardefl 
to  Canadian  students  by  .Ameri-.'an  universities.  Her 
graduates  exceed  585. 

The  first  principal  of  the  college,  Dr.  McCulIoch,  was 
the  author  of  a  novel  (still  in  MS.)  intended  as  an 
answer  to  "  Old  Mortality."  He  thought  Scott  very 
unfair  to  the  Covenanters. 


l'"oi-  tlie  ItEVIKW.I 

3It.   Allison   Couvocatlon. 

The  anniversary  exercises  in  connection  with  the  Mt. 
Allison  educational  institutions  began  on  Saturday, 
May  23r(l,  and  continued  until  the  following  Tuesday 
evening.  The  pulilic  proceedings  included  several 
musical  rehearsals,  intended  to  exhibit  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  training  in  that  department  which, 
during  the  last  few  j^ears,  has  been  greatly  extended. 
Much  interest  also  attaches  to  the  art  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ladies'  college  since  the  removal  of  the 
Owens  collection  to  Sackville,  the  acquisition  of  Profes- 
sor Hammond  as  director  of  the  school,  and  the  erection 
of  the  art  building,  which  is  the  gem  of  the  whole 
group  of  structures  on   the  hill. 

The  academy  for  boys,  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  Mt. 
Allison  schools,  is  prospering  under  the  care  of  Principal 
Palmer,  whose  reputation  in  the  collegiate  school  at 
Fredericton  has  been  more  than  sustained  in  his  new 
position.  Diplomas  were  given  to  eight  graduates  in 
the  commercial  department  of  this  school,  and  .several 
took  certificates  as  short-hand  and  type-writers.  Five 
students  will  proliably  matriculate  from  the  academy 
into  the  university. 

Principal  Borden,  of  the  Ladies'  College,  reported  an 
enrolment  of  203,  against  180  last  year.  There  were 
145  in  the  literary  department  and  141  in  the  musical 
department.  Of  the  students,  forty-nine  were  registered 
in  the  regular  arts  course  of  the  school.  The  degree  of 
M.  L.  A  ,  which  marks  the  completion  of  this  cour.se, 
was  awarded  to  eight  ladies.  Diplomas  in  nmsic  were 
given  to  four  students,  of  whom  three  received  certifi- 
cates of  (|ualificatioii  as  teachers. 

The  univei'sity  classes  this  year,  with  the  exceiition 
of  the  seniois,  were  larger  than  usual.      The  graduating 
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class  nuniljered  fourteen,  including  three  ladies.  One 
of  these  ladies,  Miss  Alexander,  of  Stanhope,  P.  E.  T., 
had  the  rather  unusual  distinction  of  winning  the  tiist 
prizes  both  in  niatlieniatics  and  classics.  She  al.'O 
received  the  alumni  life  luenibership,  an  honor  which 
falls  to  the  student  wlm  has  the  highest  standing 
through  the  whole  course.  The  senior  mathematical 
prize  is  a  substantial  reward  of  sixty  dollars,  derived 
from  an  endowment  ]iinvided  hy  Dr.  Sheftield,  of  St. 
John,  in  memory  of  his  son. 

The  Mt.  Allison  people  are  well  .satisfied  with  the 
I'esult  of  the  experiment  of  erecting  their  magnificent 
college  residence  at  a  cost  of  over  $60,000  for  building 
and  e(|uipnient.  Even  from  a  financial  point  of  view 
the  departure  has  been  justified,  while  the  students  are 
better  accommodated,  better  cared  for,  and  enjoy  many 
advantages  and  comforts  hitherto  denied  them.  With 
the  beginning  of  ne.Kt  year  it  is  expected  that  Kev.  Mr. 
Paisley  will  join  the  staff  as  a  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment (ireek  and  other  subjects  included  in  the  theolo- 
gical course.  Mr.  Paisley  is  a'graduate  of  the  U.  N.  I!, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  student  at  Oxford.  His  chair  has 
been  endowed  thrciugh  the  liljerality  of  a  Halifax  lady 
friend  of  Sackville. 

Dr.  Biecken,  who  has  taken  u\>  his  residence  in  Sack- 
ville, will  also  have  classes  in  the  univer.sity.  The 
Massey  bequest  of  $100,000  to  Mt.  Allison  has  not  yet 
been  received,  but  President  Allison  has  no  doubt  that 
it  will  come  to  hand  in  due  time.  Meanwhile  the 
friends  of  the  institution  seem  to  be  ready  to  come  to 
its  assistance  on  emergencies. 

The  assembly  building,  known  as  Lingley  Hall,  has 
become  too  small  for  its  purpose.  On  the  evening  of 
the  college  convocation  Dr.  Allison  appealed  for  lielji  to 
enlarge  it.  A  Halifax  man  present  offered  f  500,  and 
the  sum  of  §2,000  was  raised  before  the  company 
dispereed. 


For  the  Review.] 

Encflcnia  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 


The  Encienia  in  Fredericton  was  held  as  usual  on  tlie 
last  Thursday  in  May.  There  was  the  c-(^lat  of  the 
honorary  LL.  D.  degree  conferred  on  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Province,  who  was  present  and  spoke,  and  the 
same  degree  conferred,  iti  absentia,  on  the  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Both  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Fra«er  beinc 
lawyei-s  there  was  a  literal  litness  in  these  degrees  ;  but 
of  course  the  LL.  D.  at  many  universities  has  been 
used  iis  an  expression  of  desiring  to  do  some  honor ; 
and  happily  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  been 
sparing  in  such  expression.      Sit  gpnipi-r. 


Three  of  the  professors — from  Dublin,  Edinburgh 
and  Pennsylvania-  took  degrees  ad  rmideni  (jradn)u ; 
so  all  are  now  alumni  I'.  N.  B.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  for  it  reflects  the  real  interest  which  this  college 
has  the  jiower  of  rousing  in  men  as  long  as  they  are 
connected  with  its  staff,  and  which  is  checked  only 
temporarily,  even  when  discouraged  -as,  for  instance, 
by  a  proptjsal  to  reduce  the  staff  for  the  sake  of  money 
for  building  improvements — just  as  the  college. has  the 
power,  too,  of  exciting  much  affectionate  interest  in  all 
excejjt  its  woist  students ;  and  perliaps  in  them,  too, 
])oor  fellows,  at  times.  There  was  a  graduating  cla.ss  of 
thirteen,  of  whom  five  were  from  St.  John  and  foui- 
from  Fredericton:  one  of  the  thirteen  took  the  degree 
B.  Sc. 

Dr.  Bridges  leaves  for  St.  John,  where  he  will  train 
many  boys  for  college,  and  whence  he  will  send  them 
on  with  accurate  habits  in  work  which  his  former  pupil 
and  successor.  Professor-  W.  T.  Raymond,  will  have  all 
he  can  do  not  to  let  ]iupils  think  less  needful  at  college 
than  at  school. 

We  are  .self-praisers  in  New  Brunswick,  as  elsewhere. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  in  learning  and  in 
habits  of  work,  and  in  inspiring  a  de.sire  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  when  our  jiujiils  become 
such,  for  keeping  ali\e  their  wits,  and  what  we  may 
call  their  intellectual  souls,  we  are  one  of  the  V)ackward 
counti'ies  of  the  world.  <  >ur  colleges  specially,  as  we 
shall  again  say,  havi^  much  to  do.  Few  institutions 
could  do  more  good  than  our  smaller  colleges  in  Canada. 

The  valedictory'  for  the  class  graduating — which, 
however,  it  seems  was  kept,  in  some  of  its  opinions, 
hidden  from  the  cla.ss ---".vas  read  by  a  youth  of  some 
twenty  summers,  whom,  in  regard  for  his  successful 
future  in  St.  John,  it  may  be  kinder  not  to  associate  bv 
name  with  whatever  there  was  in  it  of  "youthful 
follies."  We  may  leave  to  St  John  to  carrj'  out  Emer- 
son's words :  "  I  wish  cities  could  teach  their  best 
lesson — of  quiet  manners.  It  is  the  foible  especially  of 
American  youth — pretension."     ( Exmy  on  Cidtiire.) 

And  anj'way  we  all  gradually  get  to  think  with 
Whewell,  of  Cambridge,  that  "none  of  us  are  infallible, 
not  even  the  youngest  of  us."  And  then  our  intentions 
may  be  better  than  our  awkward  words.  There  was  a 
representative  of  Camltridge  at  the  enc<enia,  the  Rev. 
J.  deSoyres,  who  published  afterwards  some  notes  of  the 
])roceedings,  commenting  as  follows  on  the  alumni 
oration  delivered  by  I>r.  Rand,  Mr.  Crocket's  predeces- 
sor as  supeiintendent  of  sducation  here:  "Dr.  Rand 
knows  the  subject  of  his  life-work:  he  knows  our 
country,  her  conditions,  needs  and  possibilities.  He 
spoke  with  a  fervor  and   elevation  which   constitute  the 
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iiol)lest  sort  of  eloiiui'iico.  His  vcrv  dolivery  was  a 
nuiilel  to  tliose  prt'achois  who  usi>  manusiript,  and  was 
quite  a  levelatioii  of  tho  real  use  of  it.  lUildins;  it  in 
his  lumtl,  but  evidently  i|uitc'  indepcMulcnt  of  its  aid,  the 
.speaker  poured  fortli  tjie  eoin  ictions  ot  a  lielily  stored 
experience.  His  text  seeiiud  to  he  that  great  word  of 
Tiiomas  Arnold's,  'Education  is  a  priesthood.'" 
To  <iuote  from  the  Sim's  report  of  the  address  : 

TakiDK  up  the  charge  so  frcciu^nl  ly  heard  nowadays,  that  the  schools 
and  universities  are  educating  the  jouth  of  this  countrv  out  of  their 
proper  sphere,  and  tliat  tlie  true  purpose  of  public  edu'i-aiiun  was  to 
teacli  the  .vouiik  liow  to  earn  iMeir  living,  Dr.  Hand  said  cli'.ir  IikIiI  on 
ihls  momentous  iiueslion  wiusiiupussible  till  one  got  down  to  iniirlarni-nt- 
al  principles.  iMatcrial  civilization  was  a  true  civilization  ooK  in  so  far 
osit  makes  the  highest  end  po.ssiWe  fortlw  in.liviihial  Hiid'ihe  cun- 
munity.  To  speak  of  ■■over-education, "  tlierefon-.  inilicatrO  smiic  i-ou- 
fusion  of  thought.  Nature  and  moral  law  forbid  tliat  e.liiraticm  be 
limited  to  this  class  or  that,  to  this  clever  boy  and  that  pruniising  girl, 
or  arbitrarily  limited  in  its  range  and  amount.  The  claim  to  education 
is  the  possession  of  educable  faculties,  and  its  ideal  measure  is  determined 
b.v  capai'ity. 

To  the  charge  that  "liberal"  education  is  sweeping  tlie  bovs  and  girls 
into  the  professions  and  into  the  cities,  he  repHed  that  so  long  and  so 
far  as  the  great  agricultural  interest  shall  proclaim  that  agriculture  is 
a  calling  that  does  not  need  educated  men  and  women  to  conduct  its 
operations,  ami  to  nourish  and  direct  the  social  and  public  life  of  the 
community,  so  long  will  boys  and  girls  of  disciplined  and  humanized 
minds  regard  rural  life  as  uncongenial  and  irksome.  Not  less,  but 
more  education,  is  the  lesson  ;  not  a  narrow  education,  but  a  broad 
one. 

He  contended  that  it  was  a  false  assumption  that  sons  of  farmers 
should  remain  on  the  farms,  and  sons  of  professional  and  business  men 
in  the  cities.  The  best  interests  of  all,  he  held,  would  be  promoted  by 
interchange. 

■■  Uy  observation  is  that  country  bo.vs  and  girls  have  the  finest  mental 
and  moral  stamina,  and  usually  take  the  most  kindly  to  the  severer 
studies  There  is  a  tendency  to  deterioration  in  the  citv.  I  should  not 
regard  it  as  a  calamity  if  tlie  city  boys  and  girls,  as  well  ediuateil  as  if 
for  professional  life,  found  their  calling  on  the  farms,  while  the  country 
boys  and  girls  found  free  scope  for  their  simpler  and  firmer  lives  in  the  city 
Civilization  would  be  advantaged  if  such  an  interchange  were  constant- 
ly Eoinj;  forward  on  a  genenius  scale.  The  suggestion,  however  that 
we  in  Canada  should  eJucate  tor  given  loealitifs,  or  for  given  classes  of 
society,  ignores  the  funlamental  ideal  of  which  I  have  spoken  It 
Ignores,  also,  the  obvious  truth  that  the  age  is  cosmopolitan,  and  that 
facilities  fur  inrercomnuinication  are  on  every  hand.  Our  youth  will 
move  freely  throughout  all  Canada,  and  freely  in  other  lands  as  well 
The  vast  majority  of  the  youth  in  process  of  education  in  New  Brunswick 
today  will  fight  tjieir  lite  battle  in  communities  in  which  they  were  not 
reared  :  and  most  of  them,  in  truth,  all  of  them,  will  run  their  race  in 
competition  with  those  who  have  received  their  education  in  other 
provinces  and  other  lands.  We  must  ally  ourselves  with  nothine  below 
the  highest  ideaf 

After  touching  on  the  demand  for  technical,  or  industrial  education 
Dr.  Rand  empha-sized  the  fact  that  our  ideal  education  implied  the 
piesence  of  true  men  and  women  in  our  .school  rooms  and  in  our  pro- 
fessional chairs.  Disregard  of  this  was  the  educational  sin  of  the  day 
Tfie  board  of  education  of  New  Brunswick  long  since  set  a  noble  ex'- 
ample  to  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  in  being  the  first  to  place  a 
special  emphasis  upon  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of  her 
public  schools.  Yet  there  is  ground  to  fear,  indeed  we  know  that 
multitudes  of  the  school  sections  of  the  province  have  but  indiirerentlv 
appreciated  the  efforts  of  the  board.  Instead  of  denying  tliemselves  if 
need  be.  in  order  to  provide  as  generous  a  reinuneral'ion  as  jiossible  for 
the  teacliers  of  their  schools,  they  have  valued  tln-ir  services  as  they 
would  those  of  unskilled  manual  laborers.  -'I  say  it  advisedly,  I  have 
seen  a  larger  prop.ji-tion  of  men  and  women  of  superior  life  quality  in 
charge  ot  tue  schools  of  Sew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  than  I  have 
seen  in  any  countries.  The  people  of  the  maritime  provinces  have  had 
a  splendid  race-stock  to  draw  their  teachers  from  I  do  not  know  how 
It  IS  tnday  in  this  province,  but  I  have  often  feared  that  the  lack  ot 
appreciative  response  by  way  of  a  just,  not.  to  speak  of  a  generous,  sup- 
port for  such  men  and  women,  must  result  in  depriviii"  the  schools  ot 
that  ipiality  of  life,  without  which  your  c ompletest  educational  machin- 
ery can  count  for  little,  and  the  work  of  vital  education  ramiot  be  done 
There  is  nc fling  which  would  so  vitali-e  the  entire  svstem,  from  the 
rural  school  to  the  university,  as  the  open  and  honest  recognition  of  the 
transcendent  iin))ortauce  of  cpialifled  teachers.  This  should  be  the 
determining  factor  in  all  educational  expenditure. '■ 

The  addre.ss,  '  In  Praise  of  the  Founders,'  liy  one  of  the 

professors,   Professor  Downing,   successor  to    Professor 

Duff  in  physics,   also  spoke  of   education    as  affecting 

those  living  permanently  in  the  country  districts.      He 

illustrated  this  by  notes  from  Pennsvlvania. 

The  problem  of  lijw  to  educate  the  farmer  has  been  a  burning  one 
for  many  yearsintlre  United  States.  It  is  probalde  that  the  State  of 
Pennsj-lvania  lias  succeeded  as  well  as  any  other  state  in  the  union 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  passed  a  com- 
pulsory education  bill,  which  was  intended  as  a  blow  at  the  evil  of 
non-attendance  upon  public  schools.    It  required  that  all  children  be- 


tween the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  should  attend  school,  I'ither  public 

or  private,  regularly,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  line,  the  sclioi.i  dii tors 

alone  having  power  to  excuse  delinquents  upon  good  cause.  The  eiiiinly 
commissioners  wer,i  to  undertake  the  responsibility  uf  enforcing  the 
law.  There  is  every  indii'ation  that  the  law  will  beconi"  ii  dca.i  letter. 
*  •  ♦  Children  cannot  lie  legislated  to  school.  An  ideal  method 
would  be  to  educate  the  parents  up  to  a  proper  appri'datiun  ot  a  com- 
mon school  education. 

These  addres.ses  show  that  the  eiicienia  in  the  Provin- 
cial ITiiiversity  of  New  Brunswick  was  occupitnl  vei^y 
iiiucli  ill  -A  not  unfitting  wtiy  with  the  tehtlioii  of  non 
advanced  education  to  less  advanceii,  the  interest  that 
each  must  take  in  the  other,  the  impossibility  for  most, 
of  ever  going  far  without  the  etirly  prep.tration,  the 
training  of  teachers  by  a  genei'ous  education,  the  interest 
the  country  at  large  litis  in  education  of  till  soits,  and 
not  least  in  that  university  education  which  spocitilly 
helps  to  giving  an  understanding  of  new  ways  and 
methods  in  scientific  things,  it  readiness  to  use  them,  a 
knowledge  of  their  money  value  finally  to  a  community, 
which  gives  too,  even  still  more  perhap.s,  that  sen.se 
that  education  never  ends,  that  power  of  enjoj'ed  life 
through  books,  which  i^enews  life  in  (|uiet  places,  which 
gives  sympathy  with  other  minds,  whicii  creates  interests 
in  common,  teaching  men  how  to  talk,  how  to  live  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future,  how  to  realize  that  children 
and  young  people  cannot  have  old  heads  and  yet  can 
and  must  be  guided  and  e.xercised  in  mind,  early, 
though  judiciousl}',  if  ever ;  and  that  truth  is  one,  that 
the  intellect  is  the  ordinary  means  by  which  we  arrive 
at  truth,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  highest  knowledge  of 
religion  is  entirely  impossible  without  high  intellectual 
training. 

How  can  one  say  too  much  on  the  importance  of 
the  ideal  of  higher  education  in  our  democracy, 
with  its  own  great  miseries  of  satisfaction  with  the 
common-place,  tlie  second-best,  and  the  half^rue  '! 


For  the  Review.] 

Anniversary  Exercises  at  Acadia. 


Another  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  Acadia 
University  has  closed.  The  large  number  of  visitors 
in  attendance  at  the  anniver.sary  e.xerci.ses,  the  bright 
sunshine,  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  apple 
blossoms,  the  large  number  of  graduates  and  matriculates, 
the  excellence  of  the  essays  and  adtlresses  as  well  as 
the  loyalty  and  good  feeling  of  the  students  toward  the 
various  departments  of  the  university,  all  comljined  to 
re'ndei^  the  proceedings  memorable. 

An  enrolment  of  122  in  the  college,  110  in  the 
ladies'  seminary  and  88  in  Horton  Academy  furnishes  a 
grand  total  of  320  as  the  student  conimunitj  of  M'olfville. 
Add  to  these  the  25  professoi^s  and  teachers  in  the 
college,  academy,  seminary  and  school  of  horticulture, 
embracing  such  diversities  of  character  and  culture, 
and  one  can  readily  understand  what  a  play  of  social, 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  are  constantly  tisserting 
their  sway,  and  moulding  in  a  marked  degree  the  life 
of  each  student. 
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Acadia's  anniversary  properly  extends  fioni  Sunday 
morning  to  Thursday  evening.  On  Sundaj'  morning, 
May  Sl.st,  Rev.  A.  S.  Gumbart,  of  Boston,  preached 
elo(iupntly  in  the  Baptist  chureh.  l)r.  Saunders 
preached  the  l)accalaureate  sermon  in  Asseml)ly  Hall 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  anotlier  audience 
of  about  1000  filled  tlie  Assembly  Hall  to  hear  a 
ma.sterly  adch'ess  by  Mr.  Gumbart  to  the  college 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  "  The  Man  Christ  Jesus." 

On  Monday  evening,  Rev.  Thomas  Trotter  delivered 
the  annual  oration  before  the  Senate  of  the  University, 
subject,  "The  English  Pulpit  in  theSeventeenthCentury." 
This  address  was  scholarly  and  instructive,  as  Mr. 
Trotter  s  utterances  always  are. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  closing  exercises  of  Horton 
Academy  took  place  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
that  completely  filled  the  Assembly  Hall.  Principal 
Oakes  presided.  He  said  that  the  academy  had  enjoyed 
a  prosperous  year.  The  senior  class  numbered  twenty- 
five  ;  of  whom  twenty  had  completed  the  course  and 
would  receive  their  matriculation  diplomas  at  the  close 
of  the  exercises.  The  following  six  members  of  the 
class  delivered  their  essays,  viz. :  W.  H.  Dyas,  of  Parrs- 
boro,  "  The  Power  of  Habit  ;"'  R.  D.  Pugsley,  Penolas- 
quis,  "  Tourist  Travel  ;"  E.  C.  Stubbert,  Deerfield,  N.  S., 
"  The  Armenian  Question  ;"  Miss  M.  V.  Crandall, 
Wolfville,  "Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Laureate  ;  L.  J.  Peters. 
Port  Morien,  "  Relation  of  Bible  Study  to  a  Successful 
Life  ;"  S.  S.Poole,  Yarmouth,  "  ^^aledicto^y." 

The  essays  and  their  successful  delivery  were  subjects 
of  very  general  and  favorable  comment.  The  warm 
appreciation  of  the  graduating  class  for  the  academy 
and  its  teachers  was  made  especially  evident  in  the 
Valedictory.  Stirring  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Gumbart  and  Hon.  H.  R.  Emmer-son. 

The  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  the  Manual  Training 
Department  was  visited  by  a  large  concourse  of  people. 
A  number  of  the  bo5's  at  wood  turning  and  carpentry 
attracted  much  attention.  The  drawing  and  iron  work 
were  well  up  to  the  average  in  their  excellence.  This 
department  has  fully  justified  its  existence.  An  in- 
creased attendance  at  the  academy  next  year  is  con- 
fidently expected. 

On  Tuesdav  evening,  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
seminary  were  of  great  interest.  Seventeen  young 
ladies  received  their  diplomas,  five  graduating  in  the 
collegiate  course,  eleven  in  piano  music,  and  one  in  voice. 

The  following  young  ladies  delivered  e.ssays  :  Miss 
Kezia  Belle  Banks,  of  Waterville,  N.  S.,  "The  Legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail  in  Literature;"  Miss  Jost,  of  Guysboro, 
"  The  Elgin  Marbles;"  Miss  Grace  Patriquin,  Wolfville, 
the  cla.ss  motto,  "  Perseverando." 


Addresses  by  Dr.  Steele,  Hon.  H.  R.  Emmerson  and 
Attorney    General    Longley    were    .veil  received. 

The  year's  record  of  the  seminary  under  the  new 
principal.  Miss  True,  is  very  encouraging.  The  prospects 
for  the  coming  year  are  very  bright. 

The  college  exercises  on  Wednesday  forenoon  was 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Sawyer.  His  adilress  to  the  large 
graduating  class,  numbering  twenty-eight,  was  as  usual, 
wise  and  weighty.  Six  of  the  students  delivered  ad- 
dresses. Franklin  S.  Morse,  of  Digby,  treated  of  the 
"  Permanenc}'  of  British  Civilization;"  Mr.  Fred. 
Fenwick,  of  Montana,  discussed  "  The  Munroe  Doctrine;" 
Miss  Minnie  Brown,  of  Wolfville,  urged  a  graceful  and 
clever  plea  for  the  study  of  exj)ression  in  the  Arts 
cour.se;  Mr.  Moft'at,  of  Amherst,  spoke  on  the  "  Future 
of  Egypt  ;"  Mr.  Denton,  on  the  "Esthetics  of  Rhythm  ;" 
and  ^Ir.  Bishop  on  "Socrates  as  a  Revealer  of  L'n- 
written  Law."  The  twenty -eight  members  of  the  class 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts. 

The  degree  of  M.  A.  in  course  was  conferred  on  S.  J. 
Case,  N.  J.  Lockhait,  Miss  Eveline  K.  Patten,  Miss 
Agnes  Roop,  ]Miss  Estelle  Cook,  Miss  Hattie  Morton, 
D.  H.  ]\IcOuarrie,  H.  S.  Shaw,  B.  K.  Daniels  and 
W.  R.  Foote.  Rev.  A.  S.  Gumbart  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D. 

The  first  class  reunion  in  the  histoiy  of  the  university 
was  celebrated  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Central 
Hotel,  b\-  the  class  of  1S71.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  twelve  members:  Rev.  W.  H.  Warren 
Rev.  A.  Cohoon,  Attorney  General  Longley,  J.  B. 
:Hills,  M.  P.,  Princijjal  T.  B.  Oakes,  P.ev.  H.  E.  Mor- 
row, of  Burraah,  Dr.  Bradshaw,  of  Kansas,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bancroft,  Rev.  J.  Neiley,  deceased.  Rev.  John  Stub- 
bert, W.  A.  Spinney  and  Chas.  Masters.  Eleven 
of  the  twelve  classmates  are  still  living  and  in  good 
health,  and  each  has  constantl}'  filled  honorable  and 
useful  positions  during  the  intervening  (juarter  of  a 
century. 

At  the  meeting  of  tiie  Board  of  (Jovernors  on  Thurs- 
d.aj'  a  great  surprise  was  occasioned  b}'  the  resignation 
on  account  of  ill  health,  of  President  Saw\'er.  The 
doctor's  incumbency  of  twenty-seven  years  has  been  one 
of  genuine  success.  He  retires  from  tlie  presidency 
with  the  esteem  of  all,  and  with  universal  regret  that 
his  term  of  office  cannot  be  continued.  The  college  will, 
however,  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  rare  abili- 
ties as  a  professor.  A  committee  of  ten  has  been 
appointed  to  secure  a  successor. 

The  in.stitutions  at  Wolfville  have  had  ati  honorable 
record.  They  are  under  the  direction  and  influence  of 
men  and  women  of  high  scholarship  and  worth,  and 
their  future  is  liig  witli  i)romise, 
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Sketch  of  Mr.  Brittaiii. 


Tlie  readers  of  the  HiiViEW  ha\e  InuI  iiian\'  oppDitu- 
nities  of  becoming  acqucainted  with  Mr.  John  Hrittain, 
teacher  of  natural  scienc-e  in  the  New  Brunswick 
Xoi'inal  scliool.  For  years  he  has  labored  in  season  and 
out  of  season  to  stimulate  interest  in  natural  science. 
Mis  influence  in  this  direction  has  been  felt,  not  only 
by  student  teacheis  of  the  normal  school,  but  by  those 
who  have  caught  some  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  classes  at 
the  .Sunnner  School  of  Science,  at  teachers'  institutes, 
from  his  contributions  to  the  Keview,  and  from  his 
late  work,  "  Teachers'  Manual  of  Nature  Lessons."  In 
all  these  places,  and  by  personal  contact  with  students, 
^Ir.  Brittain  has  never  ceased  to  stimulate  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  an  interest  not  only  in  his  chosen  subject  of 
the  natui-al  sciences,  but  in  all  methods  and  means  that. 
tend  to  make  students  thinkers  and  workers. 

Mr.  Pirittain  was  born  November  22nd,  IS  Hi,  on  a 
farm  near  Sussex,  Kings  County,  New  Brunswick. 
His  oppoitunities  for  ol>taining  even  a  fair  connnon 
school  .education  were  limited,  but  the  earnest  student 
will  find  waj's  to  supplement  such  deficiencies.  He 
will' deny  himself  the  gratification  of  inany  pleasures 
and  luxuries — nay,  even  necessities  of  life — to  gratify 
the  desire  for  knowledge.  He  will  juactise  every 
economy  except  economy  in  Ijooks.  While  attending 
faithfully  to  all  daily  duties  and  tasks,  these  will  be 
lightened  Ijy  the  prosjject  of  devoting  spare  moments  to 
his  chei'ished  books.  Mr.  Brittain,  if  he  should  write  the 
story  of  his  life,  could  tell  much  that  would  be  helpful 
to  students  of  the  pleasures  and  rewards  of    self-denial. 

Mr.  Brittain  attended  the  normal  school  in  St.  John 
in     1867  -    having    taught     for    a    year     pn-vious     to 


that  and  obtained  a  second  class  license,  after  a  term 
of  ('li'\cn  weeks.  lie  secured  a  first-class  license  in 
1S74,  the  inteivening  years  being  spent  in  teaching,  in 
which  he  fouiul  himself  luimpered  fi-oin  insullicicnt 
knowledge  and  tlie  lack  of  profe.ssion.U  trahiing.  'riiese 
deficiencies  he  diligently  endeavored  to  supplement  by 
private  study,  although  hjs  spare  time  was  largely 
occupied  with  otlier  duties.  Mr.  lirittain  taught  schcol 
at  St.  Martins  for  several  years  before  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  superior  school  at  Petitcodiac,  which  he 
held  for  eleven  years.  ]t  was  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  this  school  that  gave  Mr.  Brittain  his  n^puta- 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  thoroughness  of  his  work,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  he  inspired  his  students,  marked  him 
for  promotion  ;  and  when  the  cliair  of  natural  science  in 
the  normal  school  became  vacant,  it  was  conceded  by 
those  who  appreciated  Mr.  Brittain's  work  that  he  was 
the  man  to  fill  the  position.  He  was  appointed  in  1889, 
and  since  that  time  his  successful  work  has  fully  shown 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

Mr.  Brittain's  love  for  the  natural  sciences,  his 
keenness  of  observaticm,  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  systematic  habits  would  have  made  him, 
with  proper  training  in  early  life,  one  of  the  first 
naturalists  of  the  day.  He  has,  under  circumstances 
that  would  have  discouraged  a  less  earnest  student, 
laid  a  good  foundation  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  has 
shown  a  marked  civpacity  to  teach  the.se  successfully. 
He  is  unsjiaring  in  his  efforts,  and  most  unselfi.sh  of  his 
time  and  means  to  secure  practical  results  and  stimu- 
late thought.  He  is  an  apostle  of  the  "  New^  Educa- 
tion," if  that  means  that  the  student  shall  make  the 
most  out  (jf  iiim.self. 


Create  an  appetite  for  histoiy  i-atlier  than  satisfy 
it.      How? 

1.  By  outlines  and  a  good  general  text-liook  in  the 
hands  of  the  pujiils. 

2.  By  having  many  books  of  reference,  if  possible 
in  set.s,  in  the  schoolroom. 

.3.  By  topical  recitations,  each  topic  fjllowed  by 
correction  and  additions  from  pu[)ils  and  teachers. — 
_£'.  Patterson. 

If  it  were  fully  understood  that  the  intellectual, 
spiritual  and  physical  natures  are  so  independent  that 
when  one  suffers  all  are  affected,  then  would  the  neces- 
sity for  physical  development  be  more  apparent.  How- 
ever, we  are  progressing  in  the  right  direction.  Rightly 
directed  exercises,  made  pleasuralile  by  variet}',  when 
given  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  are  productive  of  good 
results.  More  time  should  be  allowed  for  this  work. — 
School  Ed)irntio7i. 
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G.  J.  Miller,  Esq. 


PlUNCU'AI.   OF    rilK    I)Al;r.M()l-TIl    I'llil.K     S(  IKMII.: 


Piincipiil  >riller  \v,is  Ijoin  at  St.  Jolin  in  1)^54.  He 
n^tvivcd  ;i  ^(Kid  (•(lucatioii  fioni  liis  father,  iS.  D.  Miller, 
M.  A.,  wild  taught  f(:r  many  years  tlie  "  Superior  "  school 
at  St.  .lolin.  He  may  he  said  to  helonj;  to  a  teacliini; 
family,  for  several  of  them  taui;ht  with  remarkahle 
success. 

Tn  1S7G  Principal  .Miller  attended  the  Provincial 
Normal  School  at  Truro,  takins;  first  rank  and  winninj; 
tlie  (Jovernor  General's  medal. 

Aftei  this  he  taui^ht  at  I'erw'ick,  several  years  at 
Canning,  and  then  luiilt  up  a  liiijh  school  at  Hantsport, 
which  ahiMist  took  rank  uitli  the  ('ounty  .\cadcmv. 
While  teaching  here  he  secured  a  Grade  A  license  and 
took  a  prominent  i)art  in  teachers'  institutes. 

In  1892  he  was  a])pointcd  ]irincipal  of  the  hi,i;h 
school  of  Dartmouth  and  supervisor  of  the  jiulilic  schools 
of  that  town.  He  has  twenty-three  departments  undei' 
his  charLje  and  over  1,201)  pupils.  'J'eachinic  is  for  him 
an  easy  and  pleasant  occujiation,  for  he  is  verv  popular 
with  all  till'  ]>upils  and  their  teachers. 

He  speaks  well  in  puhlic,  writes  good  English,  and 
lias  occasionally  produced  vei*ses  which  were  welcomed 
bj'  the  best  periodicals  nf  the  day.  His  last  literary 
effort  was  a  well  written  and  convincing  paper  showing 
the  necessity  foi-  the  establishment  of  parental  .schools 
for  the  training  of  incorrigible  |)U|iils.  He  was  recently 
appointed  lecturer  on  the  History  of  Kducalion  in 
Halhousie  College. 


CONCENTRATION. 

By  J.   .\LMYR  Hamilton. 

Principalof  rriiiiarj-  Depai  tiuent.  Provincial  Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S. 
(Concluded.) 

As  a  basis,  therefore,  on  whicli  we  shall  build  our 
ideas  of  what  the  child  should  be  taught,  let  us  take 
geography.  What  is  geograpliy  ?  "  The  knowledge  oi- 
scienoe  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  eai'th's  surface." 
This  as  you  see  on  the  face  of  it  presupposes  other 
appearances,  that  of  the  past — that  of  the  future:  and 
what  is  geology  but  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  earth's  surface.  The  connection  of 
these  sul)jects  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  see  an  effect 
in  geography,  an  ujiheaval,  an  erosion,  a  folding,  a 
subsidence,  and  we  look  for  the  caune  which  geolog}' 
holds  out.  What  is  more  intensely  interesting,  more 
easily  read,  than  this  booli  of  nature  :  this  Ijook  that 
"  he  who  runs   may   read;"  this  book   of  the    Eternal. 

But  if  we  study  geology  we  must  of  necessity  study 
mineralogy,  for  it  is  the  study  of  the  rock  material, 
while  geology  treats  of  the  changes  in  that  rock.  In 
trii"  mineralogy  we  study  that  which  is  right  under  our 
feet ;  the  clay,  sand,  gravel  ;  those  things  which  every 
child  comes  in  contact  with  ever}'  day.  But  what  is  the 
relation  between  mineralogy  and  geography  1  The  lat- 
ter is  a  study  of  form,  but  mineralogy  partakes  of  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  slopes,  river  beds,  and 
mountain  peaks. 

Thus  can  w^e  see.  readily,  how  these  subjects, — 
geography,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  are  bound  in  one 
unit,  separated  only  by  unscientific  teaching,  for  they 
cannot,  in  thought,  exist  separately. 

Wherefore  this  change  that  makes  the  geography  of 
the  world  not  the  sam™  "  yesterday,  tnd.iy  and  forever  ? " 
Geology  has  helped  us:  mineralogy  has  helped  us  :  but 
still  we  look  for  /"/w-.      What  changes.' 

liiimediateh'  with  that  question  are  we  beginning 
physics  and  rhemistry  :  the  one  treating  of  direct 
force;  the  other  of  the  more  subtle  changes  in  the 
rock,  the  wati'r,  the  air. 

What  is  this  that  envelops  the  earth,  this  atmosphere  ? 
It  is  the  great  medium  through  which  heat  acts  and 
re-acts  upon  the  earth,  changing  it  and  modelling  it, 
creating  new  furiiis.  This  science  of  heat  is  called 
meteorology.  The  ]iii)iiucts  of  sunshine  .and  light  are 
heat.  This  being  so  uc  must  admit  that  the  observation 
of  ett'ects  of  air  and  >>(  water  in  all  its  forms  in  model- 
ling surface  makes  meteorology,  geograpliy,  mineralogy, 
geology,  physics  anil  chemistry,  inseparable  in  the 
economical  aei|uisition  of  knowledge. 

These  are  but  the  sciences  that  treat  of  inorganic 
matter.  Wi>  shall  see  how  they  are  inorganically 
related  to  the  scieiu f  life. 
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Thev  form  tlie  /Jii/sli-nl  Ixi.tix  for  life  ;  the  eiiviron- 
meiit  of  life.  The  futu-tion  of  this  eiiviiuniiu'iit  is  to 
inllueiice  life  intlucnec  tiie  germination,  growth  ami 
(levelopnieiit  of  liviiii;  orijanisms. 

How  ean  the  tinicsl.  hiunhlest  ]il.iiil  lie  (il)ser\i'(l 
without  Irariiini;  its  n-lalions  to  elimate,  air,  water, 
heat  .'  Take  it  u])  hy  the  roots,  and  g'-ology,  geography 
ixnd  mineralogy  present  tliemselves.  Anatomy  is  the 
s'uiiv  nf  forni-i  of  life,  whilr  piiysics  .uiil  eliemistiT  he- 
come  physiology  when  applied  to  life.  What  the  soil 
is,  what  the  elimate  is,  what  the  surface  is,  so  will  he 
the  devrlopment  of  the  iilaiil,  anil  all  changes  in 
mcteorologieal  relations  mean  ';orresponding  ehanges 
in  jilant  life.  Thus:-- Great  heat  and  regular  rains 
mean  hixui'iant  forests  ;  less  heat  with  regular  rains 
give  us  forests  also;  seantv  I'ains  make  grasslands  ;  no 
rains,  deserts. 

.Just  here  let  us  notice  Imw  very  dependent  living 
oi'ganisms  of  all  kinds  are  upon  their  environment,  and 
the  higher  the  .scale  of  life  the  more  dependent  on  the 
envirdoment.  We,  for  instance  aieniuch  more  depend- 
ent upon  our  environment,  than  were  our  ancestors  a 
liundred  years  ago,  are  we  not  1  Think  of  the  physical 
force  reiiuiied  for  the  steam  engine,  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  steamboats,  etc.  We  could  not  do  without 
them,  yet  our  ancestors  did  and  were  happy.  Human 
progress  deman<ls  more  from  nature  anfl  is  therefore 
moie  depiendent  on  it. 

But  to  resume  : — No  fact  is  more  evident  than  the 
dependence  of  animal  litV  upon  its  environnuMit,  clim- 
atic and  structural,  and  also  upon  vegetation.  Can 
you  think  of  the  lion,  elephant,  or  bii'd  of  paradise 
existing  beyond  the  Arctic  circle;  or  perchance  you 
might  have  the  polar  bear  live  among  the  forests  of  the 
Amazon,  or   monkeys  might  inhabit   the  Sahara.      How 

would  they  get   along  thiidv  youl  and  3'et but,  no, 

thei-e  cannot  lie  a  doulit  left  in  j'our  minds,  but  that 
the  mo.it  economical  way  of  studying  zoologv  is  by  study- 
ing it  in  its  relations  to  all  the  subjects  comjirised  in 
the   enviroinnent  of   life  and  also  the  study    of  botany. 

The  primary  study  of  zoology  should  consist  in  in- 
vestigating the  habits  and  habitat  of  our  little  friends 
in  feathers  and  fur.  As  for  instance, — what  animals 
eat  ;  how  they  procure  food  ;  «  hat  and  where  are  tlieir 
homes. 

The  study  of  zoology  is  at  every  step  a  preparation 
for  the  stud}'  of  man.  Man,  it  is  true,  controls  and 
overcomes  his  enxironment,  and  the  history  of  evolution 
must  be  studied  through  his  environment.  Where  did 
he  live  ?  How  did  he  live  1  What  was  his  food  1 
How  was  he  clothed;  What  obstacles  diil  he  over- 
come ?     AH  these  interesting  (|ue,st-ions  in  anthropology 


lead  directly   l)ack  to  what  we  may  be   ph'ased  to    call 
the  "  central  sid)jects." 

lint  individual  life  cannot  besluilied  alone.  Man 
is  too  social  a  being  for  that.  I'l\ciy  individual  is 
inHuenc(>d  by  the  many,  and  this  nnitual  relation  of 
individuals  aiul  their  inlluence  upon  raiOi  olhcr.  in 
families,  tribes,  nations,  constitute  ethnologj'.  Eth- 
nology in  its  broadest  sense  is  history,  -  the  language, 
literature,  tools,  buildings,  inventions  ;  while  history, 
jiuie  and  simple,  adds  the   written  records  of  man. 

T  have  endeax'ored  to  show  in  this  brief  sketch,  how 
all  these  subjects  are  in  truth  ddi-  ratit  suhjcii.  The 
child  begins  them  allspontaneously,  and  these  tendencies, 
these  spontaneous  activities  are  the  sure  indications  of 
what  should  follow  in  education.  These  subjects  are 
(me  in  many  ways.  They  are  one  through  form.  The 
universe  is  filled  with  nuitter,  and  what  is  form  but  a 
limitation  of  matter.  Geograph}'  is  jnire  foi'm  ;  geology 
i^  more  or  le.ss  form  ;  mineralogy  is  form  ;  anatomy  is 
foiin.  There  is,  too,  another  relation  binding  them  all 
together,  and  that  is  number.  AVe  must  know  length, 
breadth,  weight,  force,  value,  time.  We  must  use  them 
continually  in  the  study  of  these  subjects.  Number  is 
no  separate  subject  to  lie  studied  by  and  foi-  itself. 
It  is  a  chain  connecting  all  these  suVijects.  There  is 
still  a  greater,  closer  relation  between  these  subjects 
and  that  is  iji  their  "  unity  of  function."  I^eave  out 
any  one  of  them   and  the  rest  could  not  exist. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  as 
Colonel  Parker  asked  me  one  morning  just  as  he  opened 
the  class-room  door  :  "  Is  ^/ip/v  mitnu/h  i "  Is  there 
enough  living,  glorious  truth  in  this  universe  that  the 
children  can  get ;  that  we  can  help  them  to  get  by 
presenting  tlie  proper  conditions  and  not  hampering 
their  starving  .souls  with  tniTf  imrds?  There's  enough 
for  you,  and  eiu)ugh  fur  me  ;  enough  for  the  whole 
wide  world  to  use;  and  still  Ihei'e's  plenty  to  spare. 

Let  me  now  discuss  with  you  for  a  few  brief  moments 
the  subject  of  reading,  not  oral  reading,  for  that  is  a 
mode  of  expression,  but  reading.  "  Reading  is  think- 
ing." It  is  a  mental  proce.ss,  and  consists  of  a  sequence 
of  mental  activities,  caused  oi  induced  \)y  written  or 
printed  words,  arranged  in  sentences.  Reading  of 
itself  has  no  educative  value.  Its  value  depends  on 
the  subject  presented.  ft  may  not  lie  educative.  It 
may  lead  to  immorality  and  pollution  of  the  soul. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  light  conditions  it 
may  lead  to  highest  good.  In  a  word  therefore, — it 
depends  on  what  we  read,  and  how  we  read  it.  With 
this  in  view  we  see  how  reading  is — ne.xt  to  observation 
-  the  greatest  factor  in  education.  It  opens  up  history. 
Bv  it  poetry    and    literature    may  liecome    essential   to 
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liiiinaii  giowth.      It  is  tlw  (Die  great  Jactor  to  aid  in  the 
ntii'/i/  nf  thfse  cKtitral  subjecl.s. 

"  KdiK'iition  is  life."  Ts  it  life  to  have  the  children 
read  such  stories  as  the  following  :  "There  is  a  man. 
The  man  is  lame.  The  man  has  a  eaiie  and  a  dog," 
etc.,  when  the  whole  universe  is  full  of  genuine  truths 
in  which  the  child  is  interested.  What  we  need  in  our 
schools  is  a  type-writer  or  small  printing  press,  by  the 
aid  of  wliieh  we  can  make,  and  have  the  children  make, 
our  own  reading  matter  based  as  it  should  be  on  these 
"  central  subjects."  Let  us  ask  th^m,  too,  for  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  supplementary  readers  ;  i.  e. 

Brooks  and  Brook  Basins — Frye. 

Seven  Little  Sisters — Jane  Andrews. 

Each  and  All.  "  " 

Ten  Boys.  " 

The  Nine  Worlds. 

Stories  of  Old  (!reece — Finch. 

Hiawatha. 

Robin.son  Crusne. 

(tiimm's  Fairv  Tales. 

Harper's  Young  People. 

Let  us  gi\e  the  children  something  of  real  I'ducnlive 
value  to  read  ;  and  let  them  read,  read,  read,  and 
we'll  never — and  I  emphasize  the  never — have  poor 
spellers.  Spelling  is  such  an  absolute  waste  of  time. 
Again  I  quote  from  Dr.  Dewey  ;  "  The  children  love 
permanently  what  is  best  for  them."  They  love  read- 
ing ;  i.  e.  good  reading.  They  love  this  study  of  the 
"central  subjects '' of  which  our  talk  has  been.  In 
fact,  if  we  would  only  present  the  conditions  and  allow 
the  children  to  do  their  own  studying,  we  would  have 
children  who  delighted  in  the  very  name — "school." 
We  would  not  have  tired,  care-worn  faces:  for  the  glory 
and  thankfulness  that  we  were  among  those  privileged 
to  be  teachers  would  shine  about  us  and  make  the 
whole  world  better. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  expression. 
How  do  children  express  themselves  1  Through  gesture, 
voice,  speech,  music,  making,  modelling,  painting, 
drawing  and  writing.  If  in  the  study  of  these  central 
subjects  all  the  modes  of  expression  are  continually  and 
skilfully  used  to  intenKiJi/  thuuyht,  every  chiM  would 
acquire  proficiency  in  modelling,  painting  and  drawing. 

Let  us  then,  comrades  in  the  teaching  profession, 
throw  off  some  of  our  old  methods  and  follow  the  words 
of  the  "  (ireat  Teacher"  who  said  :  "A  little  child  sjiall 
lead  them."  Let  us  say  with  Frabel  :  "  Come  let  us 
live  with  the  children.''  l/ct  them  show  us  what  they 
love  to  study  and  let  us  /«//<  and  not  hitnlrr  them  in 
that  study,  remembering  always  that  "  what  ihe  eliild 
loves  best,  will  best  develup  liiiii." 


Defects  in  Teaching  Ai-itlnnetic. 


A\  herein  are  the  methods  employed  in  teaching 
arithmetic  in  this  niuiitiy  defective'!  Under  this  head 
I  cannot  do  much  uimc  than  einimerate  the  jirineii  al 
defects. 

1.  Too  much  of  the  teaching,  ]iarlicularly  in  the 
lower  grades,  is  in  the  abstract  instead  of  the  concrete. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  aritnmetic  should  be 
developed  and  illustrated  by  groui)s  of  objects,  by  join- 
ing lines,  by  dividing  them  into  parts,  etc.  A  pupil 
can  divide  an  ajiple  into  parts  moie  easily  than  he  can 
master  definitions,  and  when  this  is  done  he  has  a  con- 
ception of  fractions  which  he  can  not  gain  in  any  other 
wa}'.  A  pint  cup,  a  (|uart  cup,  and  a  gallon  bucket 
will  make  the  table  of  li(]uid  measure  interesting  to  the 
children.  If  a  teachei-  will  provide  herself  with  a 
collection  of  blank  bank  cheeks,  drafts,  and  notes  she 
will  wake  up  her  class  in  banking  and  exchange. 

i.  The  study  of  aritlimetic  is  mainlj'  raemoriter  work. 
Properly  taught  it  should  stimulate  thought.  There  is 
a  volume  of  truth  in  tlu;  following  :  A  grocer  a.sked  his 
son  to  tell  him  what  12^  pounds  of  turkey  would  cost 
at  8  cents  a  pound.  After  fumbling  about  and  cover- 
ing two  or  three  sheets  of  paper  with  figures,  the  boy 
.said  "  Father.  I  nevei-  had  any  turkey  rule." 

.'i.  In  nearly  all  teaching  the  answer  and  not  the 
principle  is  the  end  sought.  The  children  are  given  a 
rule  for  doing  sums  and  then  examined  to  .see  if  by  that 
rule  they  can  do  a  specified  number  of  sums.  The 
better  way  is  to(l)  explain  the  principle,  (2)  let  the 
pupil  Solve  the  problem,  first  orally  then  on  his  slate, 
and  (3)  then  re(|uire  him  to  make  his  own  rule. 

\.  Not  nearly-  enougli  attention  is  given  to  securing 
rapidity  and  correctness  of  work.  The  pupils  are  not 
taught  methods  of  checking  or  testing  their  work  with- 
out repeating  it.  'J'his  is  the  point  the  writer  had  in 
mind  in  his  remarks  before  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Engineers,  which  provoked  this  discussion. 

5.  Too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  printed  problems. 
The  simple  operations  of  arithmetic  can  be  better  ex- 
emplified by  problems  set  on  the  .spur  of  the  moment 
and  springing  naturally  from  the  environment  of  teacher 
and  pupil,  than  by  those  given  in  a  printed  book  ;  and 
have  the  inestimabl(>  advantage  of  exciting  the  interest 
of  the  pupil. 

(■>.  The  bo(jks  give  loo  many  examples  under  the 
rules  and  not  enough  iiiiscellaneous  probItnl^^. 

7.  Many  of  the  examples  are  logical  puzzles  which 
only  confu.se  and  bewilder  the  pupil.  The  answers  are 
obtained  only  by  an  ingenious  process  of  guessing. 

S.  The  dillereiit  divisions  of  tjie  subject  are  kept  too 
much    sejiaiatcil.      I'o:     example:     When    a    bov    com- 
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moiu'cs  ]ii-rct'iit!ii;i'  lie  lliiuks  it  is  soiiiclliiiii;  I'lltiroly 
lU'w,  mill  iirolialily  iii'vcr  sees  tlu"  n'l.ilidii  iH-twccii 
peroentaj;e  ami  ciPiiinuni  fraotions. 

9.  Aritlmietic  covers  a  worse  than  iiscKss  ra!;,i;r  of 
subjects.  This  point  is  incidentally  inciitidned  in  tlic 
iiuotatioii  i;i\fn  ahovr  from  the  report  of  the  l"«>niniil  Ire 
of  Ten,  and  is  fully  fliseussed  in  that  rr|Miit. 

10.  A  considerable  part  of  the  so-caUed  aritlnmlic  is 
pure  algebra,  tjiught  to  ijreat  disadvantaj,'!'  witlidiil  the 
methods  and  nonienclatuic  nf  that  siibjeet. 

11.  The  opacity  of  tlir  te.\t-l)ool<s  is  ahiinsl  im- 
penetrable even  by  older  persons.  ln\ol\ed.  |iroli.\, 
bunglini;  statement  is  the  rule;  a  clear  and  ii.itur.il 
mode  of  expression  is  the  exception. 

1  "J.  There    are  too  many   text-books   in   aritlimrlic 
primary  arithmetics,   graiiimar  school   arithmetics,  high 
school   arithmetics,   practical   arithmetics,   philoso]>liical 
arithmetics. 

13.  Arithmetic  as  ordinaiily  taught  fails  to  offer  an 
adequate  motive  for  study.  No  one  can  <lo  good  worlc 
without  a  sufficient  motive.  Adults  do  not,  why  e\|iect 
children  to  .'      This  is  a  sulitlc  but  im]iortaiit  yioiril. 

Till-;  Tun:   ^VA^. 

The  true  aim  should  be  to  so  teach  as  tu  secure  the 
interest  of  the  pupil,  to  stimulate  his  thought,  and  to 
render  him  capable  of  solving  indeyiendently  and  with 
certainty  the  problems  that  are  likely  to  ari.se  in 
practical  life.  In  other  words  the  object  should  be  to 
develop  intellectual  power.  The  ability  to  make  one 
horse-shoe  nail  is  of  more  value  to  the  blacksmith  than 
a  ton  of  nails  already  made.  So  the  ability  to  aciiuire 
facts  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  acquisition  of 
any  number  of  facts,  and  yet  the  most  of  our  arithmetic 
teaching  is  simply  the  acciuisition  of  facts,  the  laying  of 
burdens  upon  our  children  which  they  rightly  throw 
off  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

There  are  .some  American  .schools  to  which  but  few, 
if  any,  of  the  above  criticisms  apply,  and  herein  is  the 
hope  for  improvement  in  all  our  schools.  Why  should 
not  all  American  boys  have  the  best  instructiim  !  As  a 
rule  the  superior  schools  cost  no  more  than  the  inferior 
ones. — E.ichinitje. 


College  Graduates  aud  School  Licenses. 

"  State  Superintendent  Skinner  of  New  York  con- 
tinues to  signalize  his  administration  by  important 
advances  in  the  common  school  .system  of  the  state. 
The  latest  of  the.se  resulted  in  a  conference  between 
Superintendent  Skinner  and  Mr.  Downing  of  his  staff, 
and  representatives  of  the  colleges  of  the  state. 
Tlie  object  of  the  conference  was  to  consider  a  plan 
submitted  b^-  Mr!  Skinner  by  which  college  graduates, 
having  i-eceived  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education,   shall   be    ^i\cn    first  gT-ade  state   licenses. 


These  licen.ses  ai'c  v.ilid  fur  llnci'  years  and  an'  then 
renewable  for  life  without  examination,  if  the  hdldci's 
teaching  experience  has  been  satisfactory. 

"  The  im|iortanceof  such  an  ai  i  ,in'4viiiinl  is  a])))arent. 
College  giaduates  ought  to  be  fuund  in  the  public 
school  service  in  far  greatei'  lunnliers  Ihan  at  present. 
That  they  are  not  found  there  is  largely  due  Id  the  fact 
that  their  scholarship  and  training  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  rules  governing  teachers'  licenses. 

"Obviously,  a  college  training  alone  does  not  eipiip- 
one  for  teaching  ;  biit  a  college  training,  plus  a  careful 
study  of  principles  of  education,  and  .some  contact  with 
its  pr.ietice,  does  give  the  desired  e(|uipnieiit. 

"The  minimum  to  be  insisted  u|iiin  by  the  State 
department  of  Public  Instruction  will  probably  be 
( 1 )  satisfactory  course  on  psychology,  logic,  and  econ- 
omics, and  (2)  alxiut  thirty  weeks'  instruction  in  the 
history,  principles  and  practice  of  education.'  X.  )'. 
Eiliicdtioiiiil  RKvieiv,  May  1896. 


Kducational  News. 


The  \\  iJMi.-in's  Kducatiiinal  I'nion  of  Chicago  claims 
that  the  Uible  must  be  taught  in  the  puWic  schools 
because  the  laws  of  Illinois  specify  it  as  a  book  contain- 
ing the  [iriniaiy  elements  of  that  rcligido,  morality  and 
kno.wledge  which  the  public  school  act  requires  to  be 
taught,  antl  which  is  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 


In    a    tow  II   of    New    Jcm-sc^-     the    eommissicnu'rs    of 
schools  tender'cd  a  rece).)tion  to  their  teachers. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land providing  for  the  introduction  of  physical  traiidng 
in  the  public  schools  and  making  it  compulsory. 

The  system  of  suppl3ang  free  text-books  in  the  public 
schools  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  last  month  ten  towns  decided  in  its  favor — 
one  of  these  being  Minneapolis. 


The  vertical  system  of  writing  adopted  in  Halifax 
three  years  ago,  bids  fair  to  beconu-  the  .system  of  the 
future.  There  are  now  several  publishers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  who  advertise  books  with  head  lines  in 
this  style. 


In  some  countries  the  law  requires  that  in  all  school- 
rooms the  doors  shall  open  outwards  to  prevent  danger 
in  case  of  fire.  The  Maritime  provinces  should  require 
the  same.  When  the  doors  open  inwardly,  teachers 
should  call  the  attention    of  the  tiustees  to  the  danger. 


In  the  state  of  New  York  the  scholastic  (]ualifications 
of  a  school  commissioner  are  made  the  same  as  those  of 
a  first-class  school  teacher. 
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PRIMARY  DIOPARTMKNT. 



A  Primary  History  Lesson. 

Tlif  cliildivii   (t\vent\'  in  minilier)  were   only  scv,mi  or  i 
eight  years  old,   and  I  wished   much  to  liear  how   they  i 
would    be    taught     history.       The    teacher    solved    the 
([uestion    very     easily    by    telling     them    the    story    of 
Ulysses,  to  which  she  joined  on,  in  some  way  that  I  did 
not  (|uite  understand,  the  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.   i 
It  was  ehietly  the    latter  with  wliieh  she   dealt,  and  she 
told  it  with   uninterrupted  ease  and   tlueiic}'  to  a  highly 
appreciative   audieiife.      At  the    close  she  asked   many 
questions,    which  were  answered  in  a  way  that  showed 
that  no  parts  of  the  story  had  escaped  attention. 

I  wished  to  hear  what  the  teacher  had  to  say  about 
teaching  little  children  history  ;  so  I  asked  her  whether 
she  called  those  stories  history.  Her  answer  (in  which 
I  fully  agreed)  was  that  stories  of  this  kind-  that  is, 
which  e.xcite  the  imagination  and  J'et  have  a  sort  of 
historical  foundation,  and  bear  historical  names  -are 
the  only  basis  you  can  lay  for  historj'-teaching  in  the 
case  of  such  young  children. 

'•Better,"  I  en(|uired,  "  than  even  the  history  of  the 
Fatherland  ?"  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "the  history  of  the 
Fatherland  is  too  ditKcult."  I  found,  in  fact,  that  in 
this  class  there  was  no  bothering  of  little  children  with 
dates,  which  to  them  could  have  no  meaning,  nor  ex- 
position of  ready  cut-and-dried  judgment  (conveyed 
only  in  single  epithets)  of  per.sons  aliout  whom  the 
children  knew  no  facts  which  could  warrant  the  judg- 
ment. 

I  am  (juite  persuaded  that  much  of  our  teaching  of 
history  to  young  children  is  almost  immoral,  as  involving 
the  systematic  ira])lantation  of  prejudices  which  take 
deep  root,  and  often  produce  ver}'  undesirable  fruits. 
Dr.  Arnold  recommended  that  children  should  lie  taught 
history  bv  means  of  striking  stories  told  as  stories,  with 
the  addition  of  pictures,  which  would  make  the  interest 
more  varied. — Juseph  I'mjne. 


Mistakes  in  Teaching  Reading. 

1.  Too  lengthy  lessons.  After  the  first  reader  is 
passed,  the,  more  advanced  the  class  the  shinier  t/ie  lesson. 

2.  Permitting  the  pupil  to  read  without  thinking. 
This  is  the  mother  of  dragging,  whining,  repeating. 

3.  Reaching  the  end  of  the  book  before  the  class  is 
prepared  for  the  next  higher.  Every  time  a  piijnl passes 
throiif/h  a  hook  he  hofi  less  interest  in  it. 

4.  Passing  over  and  over  the  book,  instead  of /A n;/;;//; 
it  once.  liife  is  too  short  to  go  through  a  reader  more 
than  firiee  under  the  same  teacher  we  had  iieaily  said 
more  than  o7ice. 

.").  Letting  "  to  get  through  tht'  book"  be  the  object 
of  the  class.  The  teacher  who  can  keep  tne  class  away 
from  the  end  of  the  book  till  ready  for  it,  is  in  the 
wrong  business.      '■),  4  and  5  are  close  akin. 

G.  Reading  without  ([uestioning.  "  Why,"  shoulil 
be  the  motto  of  the  schoolroom  framed  and  hung  in  a 
conspicuous  place.  Many  other  (|uestions  are  needed, 
but  let  the  class  know  that  this  same  troublesome 
■'  wliv  '  will  bob  uii  everv  time  it  can  find  room. 


7.  Criticism  wrong  in  quantity,  ((uality  or  purpose. 
It  is  easy  to  have  loo  much,  too  little  or  the  wrong 
kind.  Let  criticism  be  for  help,  systematic  help — 
never  for  spite,  nor  in  a  .spirit  of  supeiiority.  7%« 
purpose  and  spirit  of  rriticism  are  everi/thiin/. 

8.  Teacher's  lack  of  jireparation  for  the  recitation. 
If  pre])aration  is  needed  in  other  studies,  it  is  doul)ly 
needed  in  reading.  The  only  way  to  lead  with  spirit 
and  the  understanding  is  to  .itudi/  into  the  spirit  of 
understanding. — School  Record. 


QUESTION    DEPARTMENT. 

W.  R. — A  B  and  C  are  three  towns  forming  a  triangle. 
A  man  has  to  walk  from  one  to  the  next,  ride  thence  to 
the  next,  and  drives  thence  to  his  starting  point.  He 
can  walk,  lide  and  drive  a  mile  in  a,  b,  and  c  minutes 
respectively.  If  he  starts  from  B  he  takes  u  +  h  -  r 
hours,  if  he  starts  from  C  he  takes  h  +  a  -  e  hours, 
and  if  he  starts  from  A  he  takes  c  +  h-n  hours. 
Find   the  length  of  the  circuit. 

Let  A  to  B  =  .!•  miles,  B  to  C  =  ;  miles  and  A  to  C=  y 
miles.  Then  he  can  walk  from  A  to  B  in  ar  minutes, 
or  ride  in  /(./■  minutes,  oi-  ilrive  in  rx  minutes,  etc. 

Starting  from  B   it    will   take  him   az  +  hy  +  c.v    min- 

,             az  +  by  +  e.e    .  i      m        •        •. 

utes    or  — hours  to  make  tlie  cnvuit. 


60 
Then 


=    a  +  r 


az  -f-  by  +  ex 

60 
a  II  +  b.e  +  CZ        , 

60 

ax  -t-  hz  -)-  ey 


b 


60 


•-f/; 


,^^jj^,^,  az  ^hy\  ex  -F  ay  -h  hx  -h  cz 


'-■y . 


Factoring 


60 
(a+h\c)(x-\ry  +  z) 


■■a^b^r 


60 

4.y  ; 


,+b^r 


1 


60 

•'•  +  .'/  +  s  =  60 
Therefore  the  length  of  the  Circuit  is  liO  miles. 


A.  D.  .1.,  Pi.  Wolfe,  N.  B.—  Kindly  answer  the 
following  : 

1.  A  bird  smaller  than  song  sparrow.  The  back  is 
stiiped  like  white-throated  sparrow.  The  top  of  its 
head  is  bright  red,  bordered  by  white  stripes.  The 
breast  and  under  parts  aie  white.  They  are  i|uite 
common  now.      What  is  it  1 

2.  liird  a  little  over  six  inches  long,  olive-tinted 
russet  on  back,  wings  and  tail.  Top  of  head  orange- 
brown  (not  blight),  boidered  by  a  very  dark  line  (about 
black).  The  under  parts  are  silvery  white.  Extending 
across  the  breast  and  up  the  side  of  the  throat  it  is 
marked  with  arrow-shaped  spots  of  a  darkish  color. 
The  throat  is  white.      Is  it  the  oven  bird  ? 

•  >.  I  caught  in  a  swan)p  one  night  (May  -3)  a  fiog 
one  inch  long,  very  pale  green  in  color.  .\  dark  olive 
green  stripe  runs  across  the  head  from  one  ej'e  to  the 
other.      Down  the  back  are  irregular  stripes  of  the  same 
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color  oxtenilinj;  on  its  liinrl  logs.  Its  toes  seoim'fl 
Iji-'.milest  ill  the  ends,  us  it  could  clini;  In  an  U|>ri';lit 
stick.      Is  it  a  j'ouni;  yiviMi  frog  t 

4.  Why  is  it  wluii  a  piece  of  spruce  laiiil  is  lmin<'d 
over  it  will  gidw  up  with  the  Americiui  white  liii-ch  t 
or  CTir  ivrsii.  1  ha\e  noticed  that  fact  often.  1  al.so 
rememher  wheti  a  hoy  of  seeing  a,  piece  of  wood  burned 
and  it  grew  up  as  thick  as  it  could  grow  with  the  red 
cherry,      ^^'hel•e  did  the  seed  come  from  '. 

ii.  In  the  last  Hkvikw  there  was  an  aiticle  on  snakes. 
About  forty  year.s  ago  Dr.  Feli.N  Aluriay,  of  Herring 
Cove,  shot  a  snake  that  was  nine  feet  long,  had  a  head 
as  large  as  a  cat's,  and  on  its  tail  was  a  horn.  A  negro 
who  was  in  the  Cove  in  a  vessel,  and  saw  it,  sairl  it  did 
not  belong  to  this  countiy.  There  has  never  been  one 
seen  here  since.  AVlieie  did  it  come  from  l  Lots  of 
people  saw  it. 

6.  Please  tell  me  theri.iiiic  of  the  enclnsed  plant..  It 
was  picked  .Mav  .'ilHli.  It  is  i-onmioii  on  the  lock  along 
the  river. 

1.  It  is  the  chipping  sparrow  pioliably. 

2.  It  IK  the  oven-bird. 

.3.  Feet  not  described..  I'lobalily  tin-  coiuiium  tree 
toad. 

4.  The  burning  of  the  spruce  lea\es  the  ground  in 
just  the  condition  for  the  seeds  of  white  birch  or  poplar, 
which,  being  light,  are  carried  by  tlie  wind.  l>oth 
the.se,  as  well  as  the  led  clieny,  send  up  numerous 
sprouts  from  their  roots,  and  thus  spread  rapidly.  The 
seeds  of  the  red  cherry  are  probably  carried  by  birds 
and  other  animals,  finding  on  newly  burned  land  the 
proper  conditions  for  their  germination.  Is  the  "  rv'w- 
versa  "  state  you  speak  of  well  vouched  for  '! 

r>.  We  are  afraid  that  this  snake  story  will  hate  to 
take  its  place  with  certain  fish  stories.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  what  kind  of  glasses  the  people  who  saw  it 
used. 

6.  The  plant  is  probably  EriyiTun  hi/sunjii/o/iiix,  or 
Linear-leaved  Aster.  The  plant  reached  us  in  poor 
condition,  and  vou  netjlected  to  .send  the  root. 


S.  C.  R.-  I  noticed  cross-bills  and  gros  beak  January 
i)th,  about  that  time.  They  have  been  aiound  here  all 
winter  since  then.  Boys  got  a  pileated  wood-pecker — a 
great  deal  larger  than  common  wood-pecker — scarlet 
crest  and  moustache,  very  long  bill,  about  1st  of  January. 
Got  a  bird  last  fall  about  seven  inches  from  back  of 
head  to  tip  of  tail,  bill  rather  over  three  inches  long  and 
straight;  eyes  near  back  of  head  ;  ears  in  front  of  eyes; 
breast  and  underneath  to  tip  of  tail  a  .sort  of  brick 
yellow  color,  or  light  red;  wings  and  back  mottled,  also 
head  ;  a  silver  colored  triangle  on  back,  ape.x  towards 
and  just  at  butt  of  tail  ;  short  fine  legs,  about  three 
inches  long  from  claws  to  body  ;  short  pointed  tail.  A 
lovely  bird  !     What  was  it  ! 

What  is  the  name  of  those  lichens  that  grow  on  the 
ground,  have  fine,  small  pink  heads  shooting  up  in  a  tine 
stem,  sometimes  briiustoiu-  red  color  and  brown? 


The  "lovely  liiid"  is  the  American  wood-cock 
( I'lii/n/if/ii  iiilii(ir).  .\  ile.scription  reads  substantially 
as  follows  :  •■  I'.ill  iiearlv  straight,  under  three  inches  in 
length.  i''ront  of  the  «  rown  slaty,  wash('d  with  buf!', 
an  indistinct  blackish  hue  in  its  centre,  and  another 
from  the  eye  tci  the  Ijill  ;  back  of  the  head  black,  with 
two  or  bars  of  ochraceous  bufi';  rest  of  the  upper  ))arts 
bhick,  margined  with  slaty  and  barred  and  motthMl  with 
rufous  or  ochraceous  InilT;  tip  of  the  tail  ashy  gray 
above,  silveiy  beneatli  ;  under'  parts  ochraceous  buff 
and  rufous  ;  three  outer  primaries  very  narrow  and 
much  stiffene<l.      Len^tli  ele\-en  inches. 

The  lichens  which  send  uji  little  cup-bearing  stalks 
belong  to  the  genus  ('/ar/iiniii.  Some  cladonias  are  red 
cup-bearing,  others  yellow,  brown  or  black  ;  and  some 
species  have  no  cups  atall,  as  the  "  Ueindeer  moss," 
('liif/oiiiti  rdnijifrrhiii,  vety  common  in  these  provinces. 
These  cups  contain  in  theii  ((ilurcd  substance  the 
extremely  luinut/C  spore  cases,  with  still  more  minute 
sjiores,  perhaps  as  many  as  eight  to  each  spore  case. 


schootj  and  college. 

'J'he  N.  15.  final  examinations  for  license  take  place 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June.  In  8t.  John  they  will 
be  held  in  the  Centennial  school. 


The  normal  school  entrance,  university  matriculation 
and  leaving  examinations,  N.  15.,  begin  on  Tuesday, 
July  7th,  at  9  a.  m.  In  St.  John  and  St.  Stephen  they 
will  be  held  at  the  usual  stations,  viz.,  the  Victoria 
school  and  the  Mark's  street  school. 


Miss  Annie  M.  IIj'slop,  teacher  at  Hill's  Point,  Char- 
lotte County,  with  the  aid  of  her  friends,  has  raised  the 
sum  of  twenty  dollars  with  which  she  has  purchased  a 
school  flag  and  improved  her  surroundings. 

Miss  Minerva  Murph}-,  teacher  at  Oak  Bay,  Charlotte 
Co.,  has  raised  enou,u;h  money  with  which  to  start  a 
good  school  library. 


Principal  Brotlie  of  the  St.  Andrew's  tirammar  school 
has  added  to  his  already  well  appointed  school  rooms  a 
very  handsome  organ. 


Mr.  Geo.  M.  Johnston,  the  esteemed  and  efficient 
prin(;ipal  of  the  St.  George  schools,  has  recently  had  the 
honor  of  J.  P.  conferred  upon  him. 


^Ir.  (i.  W.  GanoiiLj,  a  former  teacher  and  a  member 
of  the  St.  iStephen  School  Board,  is  a  candidate  for 
parliament  for  Charlotte  County,  N.  B.  Mr.  (ianong 
is  well  known  among  teachers  as  the  founder  of  a  fund 
to  assist  deservinu;  students  to  l.iecome  teachers. 
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Principal  Trueman,  of  the  8t.  Martins,  St.  John 
County,  schools,  uiio  1ms  been  ill  during  part  of  the 
winter,  is  able  to  resume  work  again.  He  and  his 
associate  teachers  ha\e  raised  a  respectable  sum  of 
money  to  add  to  their  library.  In  the  high  school  a 
reading  room  has  been  provided  in  whiih  are  to  be 
found  three  or  four  good  magazines  and  a  daily  paper. 
The  trustees  have  under  consideration  the  fencing  of 
th(?  school  grounds  and  the  ornamentation  of  them,  in 
which  particular  St.  Martirs  is  very  much  behind  other 
places. 


Miss  Mary  Allen,  teacher  at  South  Bay,  St.  John 
County,  lias  provided  her  school  with  a  handsome  eliair 
and  Worcester's  uiuibriiliied  dictiiinarv. 


Miss  Margaret  Payne,  former  teaclier  at  Loch  Lo- 
mond, St.  John  County,  assisted  by  others,  has  provided 
tiie  school  with  some  necessary  apparatus  and  furniture. 


Miss  Anna  \\.  .Miller,  teacher  at  A\illow  (Jrove,  St. 
John  Countv,  has  raised  the  sum  of  thirteen  dollars 
witli  which  she  purposes  to  fence  and  ornament  the 
district  school  grounds. 


Miss  Ida  Cliiidinning,  teacher  at  (iardiner's  Creek, 
St.  John  County,  had  a  school  concert  recently  to  raise 
funds  to  purchase  new  furniture. 


Among  the  neatest  and  most  attractive  school  grounds 
to  be  found  anywhere  are  those  of  Fairlield,  St.  John 
Countv,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Evans,  teacher.  On  Arbor  Day 
the  ratepayers  fenced  and  cleaned  the  gi'ounds,  planted 
trees  and  a  flower  garden. 


According  to  present  appearances  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  July  examinations 
will  be  someA-hat  less  tlian  last  year. 


At  his  recent  visit  to  St.  Stephen,  and  .Milltown. 
Inspector  Carter  was  present  at  the  tirst  meeting  of  the 
school    boards  at  which  the  lady  members  were  present. 


Aliss  Isabella  Smith.  Waterboro,  Queens  Co.,  N.  P>., 
has  by  a  school  concert  raised  $30  to  prcnide  new 
scliool  furniture. 


Arbor  Day  was  obsei-ved  in  Inspector  Steeves'  district, 
N.  B.,  on  Friday,  May  Sth. 


Prof.  John  Macoun.  botanist  <>f  the  (ieological  Survey, 
was  elected  President  of  the  FSotanical  Club  of  Canada 
in  ])lace  of  the  late  Professor  Lawsoii.  'I'liere  have 
been  several  new  otiiceis  elected  fnjni  the  west  of  the 
dominion  :  l)ut  the  eastern  provinces  have  had  all 
their  oflicers  re-elected. 


Siiiiiiiicr  School  Notes. 

Reduced  rates  to  Suiunier  School  of  Science  at  Parrs- 
boro  and  return  have  been  aiTang<>d  as  follows:  By 
C.  P.  H.  from  all  points  to  St.  Jolm,  one  first-class  fare 
going.  Return,  oiu'-third,  or  one-half,  according  to 
numi)er.  All  paities  travelling  by  V.  P.  R.  will  take 
I.  C.  R.  from  St.  John  to  Parrshoro.  In  purchasing 
ticket  get  standard  certificate.  By  1.  ('.  R.  (uie  first- 
class  fare  going,  return  fi'ee.  Be  sure  and  get  standard 
certificate.  By  C'uml)erland  Railway  Company's  Line, 
one  first  class  fare,  return  free.  In  purchasing  ticket  at 
Springhill  J  miction,  present  standard  or  other  certificate, 
showing  intention  of  attending  Summer  School,  and  get 
return  ticket.  By  Dominion  Atlantic  Line,  one  first- 
class  fare,  return  free.  When  pinchasing  ticket  get 
standard  certificate.  By  Steamship  "  Hiawatha,"  one 
fare,  return  free,  on  certificate  from  the  school.  By 
Central  Railway,  return  for  one-third  rate  on  presenta- 
tion of  certificate.  By  P.  E.  L  Railway,  one  fare,  return 
free,  on  presentation  of  certificate.  By  P.  E.  I.  Steam 
Navigati(ni  (,'o.'s  boats,  one  fare,  return  free.  Procure 
standard  certificate  when  pmchasing  ticket. 

Any  other  information  respecting  rates  of  travel  can 
he  ])rocured  from   llie  Secretarj', 

J.  D.  Se.vm.vx, 

Chailottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

P.  S.  -  Rates  liy  Steamer  "  Hiawatha"  : 

Kingsport  to  Parrsl)oro  ami   retm-n , .$1.00 

Hants]>ort  "  "  

St.  Jolm  ■"  "         


1.00 
2.75 


The  Secretary  of  <he  Summer  School  of  .Science  has 
received  notes  of  encjuiry  respecting  the  school  and 
req\iests  for  calendars  from  very  many  teachers  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  also  from  Quehec,  and  the  following 
states  of  the  union.  \iz.:  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania. 
New  York,  N<'W  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Colorado. 
Indications  point  to  .in  attendance  larger  than  usual 
this  year. 


Students  intending  to  attend  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  at  Pansboro,  N.  S.,  July  !)Hi  to  24th,  should 
secuie  board  at  once  by  writing  to  the  local  Secretary, 
T.  C.  McKay,  Parrshoro,  N.  S. 


To  enable  the  faculty  of  theSunmier  Scliool  of  .Science 
to  make  the  necessary  i>reparations  for  classes,  all 
intending  students  should  inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
school,  .1.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown.  P.  E.  I.,  of  their 
intention  t..  attend  and  the  suh.iects  they  purpose 
studyint?. 

In  regard  to  the  literature  to  he  read  at  the  Sumnu'r 
School  of  Science  -and  referring  to  the  notice  of  this 
subject  in  the  calendar  of  the  schi>ol— Mr.  Cameron 
re(iuests  us  to  annoimce  that,  by  a  majority  of  one,  the 
o-eneral  subject  chosen  by  tho.se  who  voted  is  Tennyson's 
I)h/llx  i>f  llir  Kinij.  and  the  one  selected  for  special  dis- 
cussion in  class  is  (iuinevere. 


Is 
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Juno  Magazines. 

The  .luuo  AHiiiilii-  lontaiiis  ;i  ihird  paper  in  tlip  series 
on  The  Case  of  Ihe  I'liUlic  Scluxils,  It  is  enlillcd  The 
P.ihliiiaii  and  the  I'nhlic  Sihnol,  and  is  wi-illi-n  hy  Mr. 
L.  II.  .Iimi's.  .Supi'rintendent  oCSihools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Jones  uses  as  tlie  l)asis  of  his  papei'  int'orniation 
received  from  over  l(i(H)  teaiher.-*  and  snperintendents  in 
all  parts  of  the  nal  ion.  This  ail  iile  is  a  strikin;;'  presen- 
tati<in  of  the  evils  due  to  polit  iial  intiiieiu  cs  in  pid)lie 
sehool  matters.  Me  cites  the  schools  of  Indi.inapolis 
and  Clevel.ind  as  examples  of  the  henelits  of  fmdoni 
from  these  inthiences.  Mr.  .tones  writes  with  ^real 
earnestness,  and  speaking  as  he  does  from  a  long  and 
varied  experience  in  the  puhlic  schools  of  this  conntry 
his  judgments  should  have  gicat  weight  with  all  think- 
ing people  ...The  I.iiilirs'  lldiiic  Jiiiirntil  (The  Curtis 
Puhlishing  Co..  IMiil.idelphia),  is  one  of  the  Ic.uling 
perioiUi-.ils  of  its  cl.iss  in  .\merica.  Inthc.Iunc  munlier, 
among  other  eNccllcnt  articles,  are  "Mrs.  .Stowe  at 
Eight y-livi',"  hy  Hichard  Bmlnn.  telling  how  the  vener- 
iihle  .nithoress  passes  the  luMiiaining  days  of  her  Inisy, 
eventful  life:  and  "  Sulistitutes  foi' a  Colle2;e  Training," 
hy  Dr.  I'.irkhurst,  in  which  he  points  out  the  way  for 
young  men  to  educate  themselves  outside  of  tlie  univer- 
sities... In  the  ,lime  MiCliirc's  Elizaheth  Htuart  Phelps 
eontiiivies  hei'  reminiscences,  giving  some  very  entertain- 


ing memories  of  .laini's  T.  Fields,  her  i)uhlislier,  and  of 
Harriet  Het'cher  Stowe,  her  intimate  friend,  and,  at  on  i' 
time,  neighbor  in  .\ndover.  .  .  .Then' is  nuich  freshness 
in  llu'  C/ki K/diiijKd II  for  .lune.  The  .'irticle  hy  AI .  V. 
t)'Shea.  on  Chilii  Study,  will  lie  of  great  interest  to  all 
teachers  who   ilisire   noi  oidy  to  know  the  snhject  they 

teach,  hut   also  tliesnl)ject   Ihatislieing  taught The 

latest  issues  of  l.ilfiil's  hiri iiij  Aijv  contain  many  .-irt  ides 
of  present  interest  and  pi'rmanent  value  The  following 
are  worthy  of  special  menlion:  "  ('-/.ir  and  Emperor," 
"Matthew  jVrnold,"  hy  l''rederick  Harrison;  "Nature 
in  the  lOarlier  Koman  I'<icls."  ".Stray  Thoughts  on  .South 
.\frica."  etc  .  .  .  .The  .Mel  rii' .System,  which  has  recently 
been  before  hot  h  Congress  .ind  the  British  I'ai'liamcnl, 
is  discu.ssed  by  Herbert  S|H'ncerin  a  .series  of  letters  w  liich 
appear  in  A])plelon's  I'lipiiliir Sririiri'  Moiillili/  for  .liuu'. 
Mr.  Spencer  vigorously  opposes  the  further  spread  of 
tlie  system,  anil  points  out  the  advantages  of  one  based 
on  the  number  twelve.  ..  .The  7<'()yi(;/i  for  .lune  has  an 
excellent  article'  by  Mary  .Mills  Patrick  on  "The  Kdiica- 
tion  of  Women  in  Turkey ...  Mr.  .lames  Biyce.  in  the 
.lune  Ci'iiliinj,  in  the  second  of  his  three  papeis,  "Im- 
pressions of  .South  .\frica,  '  takes  up  th<'  race  i|uestion 
in  that  interesting  and  at  present  very  prominenl  port  ion 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  Mr.  Bryce's  careful  paper  is  in 
itself  an  adecpiate  preliininary  to  the  study  of  the  present 
jiolitical  coin|ilications,  upon  which  he  will  enter  in  the 
concludin.g  paper. 


tSvch  ers'  Institute.  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute. 


Tlf  Eic/h/renth  Aiinuiil  Sensian  of  the  Char/i//ff  County 
Tearhnriy'  Inslitnte  ivill  he  hi>ld  in  the  Marks  .Street 
Srhool,  St.  Stephen,  Scpti'iHt;  r  Vith  and  IHth,  IS'.Jd. 

•» PROGRAMME. ■•«• 

First  Session,  Thursday,  Septemlier  17th,   10  a.   m.  - 

Enrolment.       Address     by     President.       Paper 

"  Canadian  History" — J.  Vroom. 
Second  Session,  Thursday,    l'   v.  im. — Le.s.suu  :  Spelling, 

Grade  VII — Miss    Geoigie   B.   Meredith.      Paper: 

"  Busy  Work" — Miss  Emma  Veazey. 
Third  Session,  Friday,  9  a.   .m. — Institute  divided  into 

sections.       Primary,    led    by    Miss    Agnes     Boyd. 

Intermediate,    Mr.    H.    F.    Perkins.       Advanced, 

Mr.  P.  G.  McFarlane.      Lesson  :  number,  (Jiade  II, 

Miss  Edna  I)ag,2:ett, 
Fourth  Session,  Friday,    2   \\   .m.  — Le.sson  :    Heading, 

Grade   IV.    Miss   I).    H.    Hanson.      Paper:   "The 

Kindergarten  and   the  Primary  School" — Miss  G. 

A.  ]SIcAIlister.  Election   of  Offickrs,  etc. 

tHS^TIle    usual    Travelling    Arrangements    wfll  be    made. 

F.   O    SULLIVAN,  GE^RGIE   B.  MEREDITH, 

Seci-etary. 


President . 


The  KUjIiliiiitli  Mrcli  ml  of  the  St.  Jnliii  Coinilii  TeaclicrK 

Institiitr,  trill  lir  lirlil  in  t  lie  A.ssiiiihl  i/  I  lull  of  tlir 

Centennial  Sriiool,  SI.  John,  A',  B.,  on  'riiaexday 

and  Friday,  Sejtt ember  :14  and  ..'S,  1896. 

FiK.ST  Session,  Thursday  10  .\.  m. —Enrolment  and  ad- 
dress by  the  President:  Report  of  the  Secretai'y-Trea- 
surer;  Paper,  "Politeness,"  by  Inspector  \V.  .S.  Car- 
ter.    Discussion. 

Second  Ses.sion,  2  r.  m.  — Papers  and  Class  Work; 
"  Spelling,"  Primary  Section,  Miss  Jennie  Hanson, 
St.  John,  N.  B.;  Intermediate,  Miss  Minnie  R.  C'ar- 
lyn,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  Advanced.  Clara  FuUerton,  St. 
.Tohn,  N.  B.  Discussion.  "Thiiuglits  upon  Intro- 
ductory Geometry,"  by  Air.  AVm.  H.  Parlee,  St. 
.John,  N.  B.     Discussion. 

Third  Session,  Friday,  9.  .\.  m.  -"  Mathematical  Geo- 
graphy," hy  Principal  A.  Cameron,  Varmonth,  N.  S. 
Discu.ssion.  "  Papers  on  Busy  Work  :"  Primary  Sec- 
tion, Miss  Etta  Barlow,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  Interme- 
diate, Aliss  Octavia  Stuart,  Fairville. N.  B, :  Advanced, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Wallace,  Milford,  N.  B. 

Foi'RTH  Session,  2  p.  m. — "  English  Literature,"  by 
Prin.  A.  Cameron,  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S.  Discussion. 
Election  of  Officers;  Miscellaneous  Work;  Adjourn. 

JOHN  McKINNON,  MALCOLM    D.  BROWN, 

P.esideni.  Sec.-Tiea.iuier, 


meGill  University,  montpeal,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

EXHIBITIO.NS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS    OfFERKD    FOR    COMPETITION    AT    THE    OPENING    OF    THE   Se.SSION,  SkpTEMBER.     1K9S. 
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Book  Reviews- 38 


The  wisdom  of  the  change  by  which  new  pupils  have 
been  prevented  from  straggling  into  the  schools  from 
March  to  June  to  their  own  detriment  and  that  of  the 
pupils  already  there,  has  been  fully  e.xemplified.  The 
primaiy  grades,  always  full  in  the  spring,  have  not  been 
overcrowded  and  constantly  interrupted  by  pupils,  who 
come  when  the}-  would  generally  he  the  lietter  for  waiting 
another  year.  These  pupils  beginning  at  the  same  time 
and  sure  of  the  teacher's  undivided  attention,  are  given 
constant  and  profitable  enijiloyment  and  exercise.  They 
do  not  become  weary  of  school  in  the  first  few  weeks, 
and  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  a 
case  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Parents,  too,  have  fallen  very  naturally  into  the  present 
arrangement,  and  when  it  is  explained  to  them  consider 
it  the  better  way.  The  slight  opposition  that  has  been 
shown  to  it  has  not  been  caused  by  parents  so  much  as 
by  one  or  two  officious  school  officers,  who  raised  ob- 
jections and  gave  permits  without  any  authojity 
whatever,  even  from  their  own  boards. 


The  July  number  of  the  IIeview  is  published  earlier 
than  usual  in  order  to  reach  teachers  before  tlie  vacation 
begins. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  notices  of  the  N.  B.  Edu- 
cational Institute  and  to  the  .'Summer  School  of  Science. 
It  is  expected  that  both  meetings  will  be  largely  at- 
,.ended. 


We  again  remind  our  readers  to  give  us  early  notice 
of  any  change  of  address  made  necessary  by  their 
removal  to  new  scenes  of  labor,  so  that  the  Review  for 
August,  which  will  contain  many  helpful  suggestions  on 
beginning  their  work,   may  reach  them  without  delay. 


The  closing  examinations  and  exercises  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Normal  School  took  place  in  the  early  part 
of  June.  The  year's  work  was  very  successful  and  the 
industry  and  application  of  the  majority  of  the  students 
is  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms.  For  excellence  in 
professional  work  the  senior  class  medal  was  awarded 
to  Miss  Ida  Hanington,  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  St. 
John,  and  the  junior  class  medal  to  Miss  Edna  Floyd, 
also  of  St.  John.  Miss  Maud  Narraway  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  St.  John,  conducted  the  examination  in 
reading.  We  congratulate  the  normal  school  staff  on 
the  successful  work  of  the  past  year. 


In  1889  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  have  pre- 
pared a  text-book  on  Canadian  history,  to  be  written 
from  a  Dominion  standpoint.  Manuscript  from  fifteen 
competitors  were  handed  in  last  July,  each  competitor 
writing  under  a  nom  cle  plume,.  The  committee  appoint- 
ed to  decide  on  their  merits  met  in  Quebec  the  same 
month.  After  selecting  what  they  considered  the  besj, 
four,  they  continued  the  work  at  home.  The  result  was 
recently  announced  as  follows  :  First  prize,  consisting  of 
a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  retail  price  of  all  books 
sold  (estimated  at  from  S25,000  to  S.50,000,  if  the  book 
be  adopted  by  the  different  boards  of  education  through- 
out the  Dominion),  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Clement,  B.  A., 
LL.B.,  barrister,  Toronto.  Prizes  of  $200  were  award- 
ed to  Miss  Emily  P.  Weaver,  Toronto  ;  Dr.  E.  T.  Eede, 
T.eamington,  Ont.;  and  Prin.  J.  B.  Calkin,  Truro,  N.  S. 


The  appointment  of  Itev.  Dr.  Macra(>,  of  St.  John, 
to  the  principalship  of  Morrin  College,  Quebec,  is  one 
which  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction,  ex>:ept,  perhaps, 
to  the  congregation  who  thus  lose  the  services  of  an 
eloquent,  large  minded  and  genial  pastor  and  friend. 
Prof.  A.  E.  Maclntyre  and  Prof.  Gunn,  both  of  St. 
John,  have  lieen  appointed  to  chairs  in  Morrin  College, 
llic   niie  in   chemistry,    the  other  in   modern   languages. 
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Public  Schools  ami  College  Closings. 

Tlie  stand  taken  by  tlie  juipils  of  tlu>  jmljlic  schools 
in  the  various  college  cU)sings  is  especially  gi-atifying  to 
their  friends,  and  sliould  he  eiiually  convincing  to  their 
critics.  In  colleges  and  examinations  for  entrance  into 
most  professions,  the  public  school  comes  into  competition 
with  the  private,  as  most  wealthy  people  choose  to  send 
their  boys  and  girls  to  the  latter.  There  is  this 
dilierence,  however,  that  while  the  best  products  of  the 
public  schools  may  not,  from  various  causes,  reach  the 
competing  ground,  the  best  students  of  private  schools 
are  the  ones  who  are  certainly  to  be  met  with  as  they 
are  not  necessaiily  hampered  by  lack  of  means.  In 
all  such  competitions  wherever  held,  the  pupils  pre- 
pared in  the  pul)lie  schools  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  keep  fully  abreast,  if  Hot  in  advance  of  those 
instructed  in  the  private.  Many  instances  might  be 
pointed  out  but  it  would  scarcely  be  in  good  taste  to 
particularize. 

This  much  might  be  said,  however,  that  very  little 
notice  seems  to  be  taken  of  these  achievements  of  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  by  those  who  are  most  ready  to 
criticize  them  for  any  supposed  failure.  Last  year's 
law  examinations  may  be  instanced  as  a  case  in  point. 
The  public  schools  were  not  responsible  except  for  those 
who  made  best  the  showing,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
censure. 

While  no  fault  can  be  found  with  lauding  the 
successes  of  the  private  schools,  it  is  only  fair  to  expect 
similar  mention  of  successful  students  as  coming  from 
the  public  schools. 


The  Institute  at  Fredericton. 

The  following  is  foi-  the  information  of  teachers  and 
school  officers  who  propose  to  attend  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  at  Fredericton  : 
When  buying  railway  tickets  teachers  should  invariably 
ask  the  agent  for  a  standard  certificate,  properly  filled 
in  and  signed  by  him,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  secure  their  return  free,  or  at  a  reduced  rate.  If 
part  of  tile  journey  is  by  one  line  and  pait  by  another; 
bo  careful  not  to  buy  a  through  ticket,  but  buy  one  at 
the  starting  point  on  each  line,  and  ask  for  a  standard 
certificate  at  each.  Apply  for  these  certificates  in  good 
time,  so  that  the  agent  will  have  time  to  fill  them  in 
before  the  train  starts.  Any  railway  which  does  not 
issue  certificates  will  accept  those  furnished  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Institute. 

The  Intercolonial  and  most  of  the  other  railways 
grant  a  free  leturn  to  members  of  the  Institute,  but 
the   Canadian    Pacific    requires   a  full  fii-st-class  fare  in 


going   and    one-third    or    one-half  of  that  amount    for 
return  fare.      The  Star  Lino  of  steamers  will  issue  I'cturn 
tickets  briwccn   i~!t.  .Icilm  and   Fredericton  for  (nic  faic 
-one  dollar  for  whole  distance  and  return. 

On  Dominion  Day,  besides  the  regular  sports  and 
amusements  of  the  day,  special  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  enable  the  teachers  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  Various  cheap  excursions  have  been 
planned  fm'  the  day,  In  llic  evening  a  conversazione 
and  promenade  concert  will  be  hold  in  the  Normal  School 
building. 

examinations. 


Some  tiuic  since  oui'  public  schools  were  found  fault 
with  because  a  number  of  students  were  badly  "plucked" 
at  a  certain  professional  examination.  The  grotesque 
answers  made  by  some  of  the  students  were  held  up  to 
ridicule.  But  because  a  few  students — and  it  was  not 
proved  that  these  graduated  from  the  public  schools — 
made  careless  and  ridiculous  blunders,  it  was  certainly 
unwise  to  condemn  the  schools  or  the  teachers  of 
these  young  men. 

It  is  a  cause  of  wonder,  perhaps  disgust,  sometimes 
to  an  examiner  to  read  the  answers  to  papers  by  students 
whose  wits  for  the  time  have  evidently  gone  a  wool 
gathering.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  A  student  of 
Grecian  history,  who  had  been  under  a  clever  and  skil- 
ful teacher,  thus  grappled  with  the  pi'oblem  :  "  Write  a 
brief  note  on  Delphi."  The  answer  was  :  "Delphi  was 
a  philosopher  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  Can  such  an  answer  admit  of  expla- 
nation other  than  carelessness  or  stupidity  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  1  A  German  pedagogue  placed  on  the  title 
of  a  school  book  he  had  written  the  motto :  "  It  is 
never  possible  to  over-estimate  the  stupidity  of  your 
pupils."  Although  most  pupils  would  protest  against 
this,  there  is  reason  in  it,  and  the  teacher  might  apply 
it  to  himself  in  this  wise  :  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
the  work  too  plain  for  pupils. 

But  another  view  may  be  taken  of  some  answers 
to  examination  questions,  and  the  remarks  thereon  of 
William  Hawley  Smith,  author  of  the  "  Evolution  of 
Dodd,"  are  interesting  : 

Some  of  the  errors  that  the  children  made  were  as 
follows:  "Aborigines, — a  system  of  mountains."  ".Con- 
jugate,—  to  all  wrinkle  up."  "Ipecac, — a  man  who  likes 
a  good  dinner."  "The  leopard  is  watching  his  sheep." 
"The  strawberry  crop  was  magnanimous."  "Ben 
Johnson  survived  Shakespeare  in  some  respects."  "An 
interval  in  music  is  the  distance  on  the  keyboard,  from 
one  piano  to  the  next."  "  Elocution  is  opening  the 
mouth    wide."      "  The    theory  that   intuitive  truths  are 
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discovered  by  the  light  of  nature  originated  from  St. 
Jolin'.s  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  gospel  of 
Plato,"  etc.,  etc. 

Taking  these  samples  as  they  stand,  it  is  not  very 
dithi-ult  to  see  how  they  have  come  about.  "  Al)ori" 
gines"  looks  and  sounds  a  good  deal  like  Alleghanies' 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  as  either  the  strangest  or 
the  funniest  thing  in  the  world,  that  a  child  should  get 
the  two  mixed  up,  especialh'  under  the  galling  fire  of  a 
written  examination.  And  so  "  conjugate"  and  corru- 
gate are  ever  so  much  alike,  and  "ipecac"  and  epicure 
are  not  strangely  different,  when  considered  as  mere 
words,  which  is  all  that  either  of  them  can  lie  to  most 
of  the  children  in  the  schools. 

And  so  "leopard"  and  shepherd  sound  very  much 
alike,  and  "  magnanimous  "  means  generous,  whieli  in 
the  synonj'nis  is  set  down  in  the  same  row  with  hounti" 
ful,  which  is  probably  what  the  poor  child  was  feeling 
foi' wlien  he  or  she  made  tliis  blumlei.  So  surpassed 
was  what  was  meant  for  "  survived  ;  "  and  nearly  every 
other  word  blunder  in  the  whole  list  can  easily  be 
traced. 

You  have  seen  lilunders  such  as  these,  made  by  pupils 
who  had  the  vfry  lies/  of  teachers,  have  you  not?  I 
have  man}',  many  times.  To  be  honest,  T  have  had  the 
like  happen  to  me,  both  as  pupil  and  as  teachei-  I 
Haven't  you  ? 

Because  some  one  does  not  know  just  wliat  vou  and 
T  know,  that  is  no  sign  tiiat  that  .some  one  is  a  fool  ; 
and  yet  how  prone  we  are  to  set  such  peo]ile  down  as 
foolish,  especiall}'  if  we  can  Iri))  them  up  on  something 
we  are  especially  pat  on. 

Is  it  human  nature  that  makes  us  like  to  do  this,  or 
is  it  the  devil  1  Surely  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
in  us  tliat  leads  us  1o  lie  guiltv  of  sueli  giaeeless 
actions. 

And  it  is  so  easy  for  us  all  to  go  astray  where  ue  do 
not  know. 

There  was  once  a  doctoi-  of  divinity  driving  through 
the  woods,  and  pcmdering  a  sermon  as  he  went,  liis 
horse  shied,  and  ran  lii^  buggy  against  a  stump,  and 
broke  a  shaft.  The  i).  IX  was  at  his  wits  end.  He 
could  argue  out  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  a  race, 
to  a  fraction  of  a  unit,  but  to  mend  a  broken  shaft,  that 
was  t()0  much  for  him. 

Just  tiien  a  little  negro  lioy  came  along,  and  to  him 
the  D.  1).  said:  "My  boy,  you  dciubtless  observe  the 
unfortunate  predicament  in  which  I  am  ])laced.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  to  relieve  the  jierjilexity  of  the 
situation  ? " 

T()  whom  the  colored  youth  replied  :  "  Lord,  T  do'n 
kno'  nuttin'  bout   dat.    Boss  :   but   I   recken   I  ken  men 


dat  shaff!  "  And  he  whipped  out  his  pocket  knife,  cut 
a  sapling,  which  he  cut  down  the  middle,  then  took  off 
the  halter-strap  and  put  the  shaft  into  sjilints  in  five 
minutes. 

As  he  was  wf)rking  away,  the  doctor  said:  "Now 
Samuel,   I  am  a  niucli  more  eiudite  person  than  you  are 

have  had  far  greater  advantages;  and  yet  you  can 
mend  that  shaft,  and  I  cannot.  How  do  you  account 
for  that  ? " 

And  the  boy  said  ;  "  O,  Lord,  Boss,  dat's  easy  'nufif. 
Some  folks  knows  more'n  other  folks,  jes'  natcherul  I  " 

And  that's  just  it  !  Neither  the  boy  nor  the  man 
were  fools  1  But  each  was  strong  in  his  own  way. 
When  will  we  learn,  in  our  public  schools,  to  examine 
the  I).  D.'s  in  theology,  and  Samlw's  on  splinting  broken 
shafts  ?  When  we  do  that,  no  one  will  write  a  book  on 
the  blunders  of  examination  papers,  for  there  will  be  no 
blunders  to  write  about.  Meantime,  let  us  be  merciful 
before  we  "get  gay,"  lest  we  prove  ourselves  to  be  more 
foolish  than  the  supposed  fools  we  laugh  at. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


Before  school  closes  each  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school 
library  should  .see  that  all  books  are  called  in  and  the 
library  secured  until  school  re-opens.  The  library  book 
nd  catalogue  shouJ  d  be  left  where  the  next  teacher,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  change,  may  have  ready  acc(!ss  to  them, 
in  order  that  he  may  see  where  his  respon.sibility  begins. 
Books  loaned  during  the  vacation  are  much  more  liable 
to  be  lost  than  during  other  times.  If  any  books  need 
repairs  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  have  it  done,  and 
the  vacation  is  also  a  convenient  sea.son  in  uhieh  to 
look  around  with  a  view  to  adding  to  the  lilirary. 


This  is  the  time  of  change,  and  there  is  one  advantage 
teachers  have  now  that  they  did  not  enjoy  formerly 
Thej'  have  the  whole  vacation  in  which  to  locate  them- 
selves, and  lia\e  not  to  pack  up  at  sliort  notice,  and 
perhaps  then  lose  considerable  time.  Most  teachers 
are  aware  that  unless  theii-  agreements  specify  that  the 
contract  is  to  terminate  in  June  of  that  year,  that  it 
does  not  terminate  until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  T 
would  strongly  advise  any  teacher  .vho  feels  that  his 
services  are  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  district  not  to 
insist  upon  the  strict  letter  of  it,  and  not  to  render  his 
])osition  uncomfortable  and  injure  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  perhaps,  by  remaining.  Above  all  things  do 
not  apply  in  a  district  wliere  j'ou  know  theie  is  to  be  no 
vacancj',  and  do  not  otiei-  to  teach  foi-  less  than  your 
predecessor. 


There    seems    to    be    some    misapprehension     among 
teacheis  and    school    otticiM's  regarding    notice  to  cjuit, 
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Some  seeit'tjirios  tako  it  iiiuin  thonisolves  tn  iiniitV 
teui'hers  witliout  coiisiiltiiij;  the  Ixiard,  and  |icm1iu]is 
against  the  wishes  of  the  luajority  of  them.  Such 
notice  is  of  no  account.  To  discharge  a  teaiher,  a  trustees' 
meeting  should  l)e  caUed  to  give  an  0[>|>ortunity  for  all  to 
he  consulted.  If  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  teacher  lie  car- 
ried, it  niav  lie  entered  in  tin'  uiinutcs  and  the  secretary 
instructed  to  act  upon  it,  or  a  written  order  may  he 
given  to  him  to  act  upon  ;  or,  as  is  usual  and  tlu>  better 
plan,  a  notice  should  he  sent  the  teacher  signed  liv  the 
trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them.  If  this  notice  issigiK^d 
bj'  only  two  of  the  hoard,  it  will  he  invalid  if  the  third 
has  not  heeii  consulted. 


This  is  the  term  in  which  teacher's  are  most  jileiitiful, 
and  some,  no  douht,  will  have  ditlicultv  in  olitaining 
situations.  At  this  season  the  inspectors  have  numer- 
ous applications,  and  probably-  will  be  able  to  place 
some  of  the  applicants,  though  not  l)y  any  means  all. 
They  naturalh'  will  endeavor  to  place  fir-st  those  teachers 
of  tried  experience.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however-, 
that  the  inspectors  have  to  do  with  all  the  vacancies  in 
their  districts.  Some  school  boards  always  consult 
them,  others  listen  very  respectfully,  and  will  appoint, 
if  they  are  cheap  enough.  Some  boards  seem  to  enjoy 
the  exclusive  dispensation  of  pati'onage,  others  have 
friends  or  relations  whom  they  wish  to  appoint,  and 
there  are  still  others  who  always  want  the  cheapest. 
Do  not  expect  an  answer  by  return  mail.  Do  not  ask 
for  a  list  of  all  the  vacant  schools  in  the  disti'ict.  Do 
not  ask  for  an  open  certificate,  but  rather-  refer  the 
trustees  to  the  inspector  for  information.  Do  not  fail 
to  notify  the  inspector,  if  you  have  ajjplied  to  him,  of 
your  acceptance  of  another  position,  in  or'der  that  he 
may  take  your  application  off  the  file.  Do  not  omit  to 
enclose  a  stamp  or  postal  for  replj'. 


■  lilt*  Ukvikw.i 


Aritlimetic. 


Permit  me  to  wish  you  all  a  most  pleasant  and  enjo}'- 
able  vacation. 


No  teacher  can  expect  to  accomplish  as  much  in 
hook  learning  during  the  hot  days  of  June  as  during 
other  and  cooler  months.  Thei'e  is  a  lassitude  of  body 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  languor  of  mind  which 
puts  study  out  of  the  question.  The  mind  must  be 
aroused  fr-om  this  lethargy — but  dull  lessons  will  never 
do  it.  The  soiled,  much  thumbed  school  books,  should 
frequently  be  laid  aside  and  the  fresh,  wonderful  living 
book  of  Nature  opened  in  their  stead.  Go  with  the 
children,  if  only  for  a  few  moments,  out  into  the  fields 
— the  woods  afford  even  greater  pleasure  if  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  near  them — making  friends  with  the 
birds  and  flowers.  Drink  in  Nature's  life  and  freshness 
and  grow  stronger  thereby. — Exchange. 


A  iMilr  ill  llainblin  Smith's  Aiitlimcl  ic,  -'Mulliply 
the  compass  of  a  I'ooiii  liy  its  height  tii  liriil  (he  ar'ca  of 
the  four  walls"  may  lir  illustr-ated  by  means  of  a  half 
sheet  of  foolscap. 

Fold  till'  |i.i|ici-  so  that  the  two  slioi-|ci-  edges  rrreet  in 
the  centr'c  on  the  same  side.  Then  fold  agaiir  by 
bringing  the  two  ends  together  again.  OpcMi  the  pajier 
and  fold  agairr  so  as  to  t'dr'in  a  hollow  prism.  The  four' 
walls  of  the  r-oom  w-ould  be  i-epi-esented  by  the  ]iaper-. 
Open  the  paper  and  a.  rectangle  is  shown,  the  ar-ea  of 
which  is  found  by  multiplying  height  by  the  bi-cadth 
(the  sunr  of  the  two  ends  and  two  br'eadths  of  the  i-oom, 
or  the  compass). 

Place  blocks  to  repi'esent  the  walls  of  a  building. 
Move  the  blocks  outwar-d  by  taking  one  side  and  placing 
it  in  line  with  the  next  until  the  four  sides  or  walls  are 
in  line,  then  the  cubic  content  can  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  compass  by  the  height  and  the  pr-oduct  by  the 
thickness.  Cut  openings  in  the  paper  to  show  the 
place  of  door's  or  windows.  Fold  the  paper  to  show 
that  a  twelve  inch  cornice  need  only  to  he  considered 
as  diminishing  the  height  by  that  much,  if  the  walls  are 
to  be  papered. 

It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  the  scholai-s  to  be  shown 
that  8  :  9,  8-^9,  \  of  J',  f,  8  x  J,  have  the  same  value 
and  ar-e  only  different  forms  to  expr-ess  the  same  idea. 
If  the  expi'ession  can  be  readily  expressed  decimally  it 
might  also  be  added. 

How  manjf  teach  that  square  measure  is  derived  fr'om 
long  measure,  and  that  areas  of  all  i-ectairgles  ai'e  found 
by  the  same  rule  ?  Start  with  the  window  panes.  So 
rnan\'  panes  in  width,  so  many  in  height,  how  many 
altogether?  The  desks  next,  the  seats,  rows  of  books 
on  shelves,  then  squares — so  many  inches  long  and  so 
many  wide.  But  I  am  afi-aid  T  am  oidy  writing  old 
ideas  and  occupying  space  that  would  be  other'wise 
lietter  filled  ;  but  these  things  are  new  to  me.       Le.v. 


Marking  Lessoxs,  a  bad  habit.  —  Daily  marking  in 
the  presence  of  the  class,  and  indeed  daily  marking  in 
any  for'in,  is  small  business.  Mar'king  should  be  done 
at  leisure  and  with  some  degr'ee  of  perspective,  hence 
not  too  often.  Mar-king  once  a  week,  or  perhaps  once 
a  month,  gives  the  instructor'  an  ojipor'tunity  to  make 
a  juster  estimate  of  a  student's  pr'oficiericy  than  a  daily 
mar'k  made  in   class. 

(_)n  the  other  hand,  well-pi'epar-ed  mernor'anda  of 
queries,  of  students  to  be  called  on,  of  notes  to  be 
given  in  assigiring  the  next  le.sson,  and  of  ngi'iida  in 
general,  give  one  respect  for-  an  instrucloi'.  Iiisjwctor 
Ait  on. 
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Teacliers'  Institute   of   Cuniberlaiicl    and    North 
and   West   Colcliester. 

On  Wednesday,  Maj  6tli,  the  delej,'iite.s  to  this 
institute  gathered  in  the  little  town  tluit  lies  beauti- 
fully situated  between  the  Cobequids  and  the  Basin  of 
Minas.  The  bright  sunshine  whitened  o'er  the  houses 
of  the  contented  community  of  Parrsboro.  The  fine  wea- 
ther continued  throughout  the  convention.  In  the 
evening  the  delegates  proceeded  to  Smith's  Hall,  where 
they  were  i-eceived  by  the  local  teachers  and  the  citizens. 
A  welcoming  address  was  given  by  Principal  McKay  of 
Parrsiioro,  and  was  replied  to  bj'  Inspector  Craig  and 
Mrs.  Leonowens.  Music,  readings,  refreshments,  and 
the  flow  of  social  incercour.se,  all  coiitril)ute<l  to  make 
the  evening  a  very  enjoyalile  one. 

The    eight  departments    of    the  school    were   held  in 
session  for  a  .short  time  on    'i'hursday  morning  that  the 
visiting  teachers  might  leai-n  some  of    the  methods    of 
the   local  staff.      After    Inspector   Craig   had    formally 
opened  the  institute,  he  called  on  Principal  Iluggles  of 
Acadia  Mines,    to    read    a    jiaper    on    the     "  Practical 
Teaching  of  Granmiar."     He  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
necessities   of    examination     by    the    education    olHce 
required  the  use    of  the  text-book  in  grannuar.      How- 
ever,   let   the   definitions    be    studied    orally,    and    the 
reading-book  be  used  to  illustrate    the  various  parts  of 
speech.      Let  the    pronoun.s    be    studied    with    especial 
care  in  order  to  elicit  rules  of    government  and  syntax. 
It  is  essential    to  give  abundance    of   written    work   in 
order  that  the  pupil  may  have  a  practical  grasp  of   the 
subject.      Five  minutes  in  writing  sentences  containing 
past    tenses  and  past  participles  will  be    more   helj)ful 
than  half  an  hour  of  study  of  the  text-book.      Only  the 
most  general  principles  of    parsing  and  analysis  should 
be  taught  in  grades  VII  and  VIII.      As  thei-e  aie  many 
debatable  points  in  grammar,  these  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  jmpils  to    weigh  facts  pro  and 
con,    as   he  must    afterwards   do   in    real   life.       Otlier 
speakers  forcibly  condemned  the  use  of  the  text-book  in 
grammar.      Some  thought  tliat  English  could  be   taught 
more  effectually    on   the  play  ground  and   at   the  Ijreak- 
fast  table  than  in  the  school  room.      One  speaker  dwelt 
on   the    desirability  of  inspectors  putting  into  practice 
during  their  visits  to  the  schools  the  above  theories,  on 
which  they  had  set  their  mark   of  approval. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  devoted  to  methods  of 
teaching  English  composition.  Miss  Archibald's  nii-th- 
od  was  as  follows  :  During  the  reading  of  ^Iv.  Kuggles' 
paper,  she  had  dictatinl  a  ]iassage  of  simple  Hnglish  to 
a  class  of  pu])ils  in  aiiol  Ihi-  room.  She  thcwi  brought 
these  before  the  institute,  had  two  of  the  best  co?upo.si- 
tions  read,  and  noted    from   the  exercises  of    the  others 


some  of  the  principal  faults  to  be  avoided.  She  wrote 
the  faulty  sentences  on  the  board,  and  made  the  pupils 
notice  the  errors  and  suggest  the  correct  methods.  In 
the  discussion  one  teacher  explained  a  convenient 
method  of  calling  the  pupils'  attention  to  errors  in  their 
exerci.ses.  In  correcting  them  use  abbreviations  such 
as  W.  S.  for  wrong  spelling,  W.  F.  for  wrong  form. 
This  both  saves  the  teachers'  time,  and  arouses  the 
scholars'  interest  by  making  them  find  out  through  the 
symbol  what  the  mistake  is.  The  too  frequent  use  of 
the  conjunction  can  l)e  avoided  by  means  of  frequent 
drill.  After  practical  work  in  English  in  the  common 
schools,  the  study  of  grammar  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
pupils  in  the  high  school.  The  council  of  public  in- 
struction should  proscribe  grammar  up  to  grade  VIII, 
instead  of  prescribing  it. 

The  afternoon  .session  was  opened    by  an  address  on 
drawing  by  Mrs.   Leonowens,  of  Halifax,  formerly  gov- 
erness in  the  imperial  court  of  Siain.      Enthusiastically 
and   eKxjuentlj'  she    discussed  her  great  subject.     Cave 
dwellers,  she  pointed  out,  were  known  chiefly  by  their 
drawings  of  objects.      Adornment  came  before  writing. 
Decorative  art  has  been  developed  in  every  pre-historic 
race  before  the  useful.     The  first  writing  of  the  Egj'pt- 
i»ns  was  by  means  of  hieroglyphics.      The  hieroglyphic 
for    a  young  man  is  the  figure  of  a    goose.      All  this  is 
evidence  of  a  most  conclusive  nature  that  drawing  is  an 
instinct    in   the  human   race.      Pupils   can  be  taught  to 
draw  before  they  wiite.      Drawing  from  flat  representa- 
tions   destroys  the  powei-  to  draw.      Let  us  then  take 
advantage  of  the  inborn  instincts  of  our  children  which 
are  inherited  fi'om  European  ancestoi-s,   to    whom  great 
works  of  art  were  familiar,  and  begin  in  the  kindergarten 
to  draw  objects.      Our  system  of  drawing  from  the  flat 
may    be  compared    to  the  Chinese  custom    of  bindin"- 
theii-  women's  feet.      Kajihael  made  his  first  drawing  by 
sketching    his  sister's  shoe.      The   Boston   schools  after 
fifteen  years  of   drawing  from   the  flat,  have  cast  away 
this  plan  and  have  taken  models.      We  should  make  our 
drawings  from  fruits,  vegetables,  busts,  etc.   The  teacher 
should  be  able  to  draw    every  object    he    or  she  sees. 
Training  might  be    given  in  the  Summer  School.      The 
Boston    natioiuil  drawing  course  has  a  course  of  models. 
The  expense   in   the  long  run  would    lie   iiiiich  less  than 
that  of   the  present  diawing  books.      A    farther  result 
would  be  the  transfoiniation  of  our  villages  with  archi- 
tectural buildings.      Thci-e  is,  moreover,  a  great  demand 
for  boys  who  can  draw,   as  skilled  workmen.     Such  are 
led  into  every  art  and   industry.      Teachers  in  Germany 
and  Ru.ssia,  in  teaching  their  nature  lessens,  cover  the 
boards  with   the    drawings    of    insects    and   dissect  the 
same  on  the  board  to  the  intense  delight  of  their  child- 
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roll.  The  full  and  perfect  development  of  n  child  is  a 
divine  trust  to  the  teacher.  Diawini;  has  liiuli  iiKnal 
value  in  keeping  the  draughtsmen,  whose  mind  is  lilled 
with  an  ideal  of  duty,  from  eoai.se  pleasures.  We 
must  make  our  pupils'  work  the  highest  and  most  abso- 
lute play.  In  the  discussion  of  the  address,  Tnspectoi- 
Craig  stated  that  the  net  result  of  the  teaching  of 
drawing  in  our  .schools  is  very  small.  The  jirexioiis 
speaker  said  that  the  pro]ier  way  to  pievent  mistakes 
is  hy  drawing  guide  lines.  Let  them  study  the  light 
and  shade  in  objects.  Designing  should  come  in  after 
a  course  in  modelling. 

Miss  (irant  continued  tlir  ti'catinent  of  tlie  subjc<'t 
by  giving  the  results  of  her  experience.  Convince  the 
pupils  of  the  vitality  of  the  subject  by  making  a  draw- 
ing of  an  object  and  writing  a  description  of  it.  Ask 
them  which  method  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
object  to  a  distant  frit>iid.  The  suital)le  materials  for 
our  present  course  are  a  lead  pencil  H.  B.,  which  must 
not  be  used  for  ordinar)'  school  work  ;  an  eraser,  which 
is  stroked  onl}'  in  the  direction  of  the  line  to  be  erased 
and  only  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  unneces- 
sary marks  before  lining  in,  and  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
paper  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  of  the 
ej-e.  The  main  thing  is  the  accurate  copy  ;  but  our 
curves  should  not  be  too  stiff  or  formal.  Clean  lines 
may  be  taught  by  having  the  pupils  sharpen  the  lead 
pencils  before  the  lesson  begins,  by  their  having  clean 
hands,  and  liy  their  only  using  the  eraser  as  stated 
above.  For  each  individual  lesson  we  .should  obtain  the 
name  of  the  design,  notice  the  position  in  the  field,  the 
relative  length  of  guide  lines,  and  what  model  the  ol)ject 
approaches.  The  two  subjects  of  drawing  and  manual 
training  are  taught  in  school  so  as  to  form  one. 

By  noticing  the  position  of  an  object  in  the  field,  the 
book  will  present  an  evenly  balanced  appearance,  and 
neatness  will  be  promoted.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
represent  the  figure  on  any  recjuired  scale  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  relative  lengths  of  lines  in  the  objects.  To 
keep  up  the  interest  encourage  the  pupils  to  make  copies 
of  any  pretty  designs.  They  often  show  surpassing 
originality  in  making  designs  of  their  own.  The 
speaker  said  she  had  finished  book  No.  V  of  the  new- 
course  by  giving  three  hour  le=sons  a  week  during  two 
and  a  haJf  quarters.  All  pupils  took  the  same  lesson 
on  the  same  day.  Any  work  missed  was  done  after 
hours.  The  inspector  held  that  the  people  were  against 
drawing,  because  its  utility  had  never  been  successfully 
demonstrated  to -the  pujiils.  i 

Mi.ss  Jean  McLeod,  of  River  Philip,  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  "  How  we  tiy  to  keep  up  with  the  Times." 
At  present,    she  stated,  every  nation   is    adding   some-  I 


thing  to   the   new  subjects  which  are    studied    in    our 

scliDcils.  Let  us  ciiilcavor  to  get  awav  tVimi  I  lie  book, 
and  draw  out.  of  the  child  that  which  will  lit  him  or  her 
for  future  usefulness.  We  can  teach  them  politics,  not 
as  cxpnuiulcd  at  the  street  corners  ;  and  we  mav  induce 
the  children  to  study  the  great  subjects  of  the  day. 
Every  teacher  might  profitably  subscribe  to  a  daily 
paper.  Connect  the  geography  lessons  with  the  stiuly  of 
the  great  events  of  the  day.  Ej'  arousing  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  in  their  occupations  and  local  industries, 
these  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane. 

One  teacher  in  discussing  the  paper  held  that  we 
should  imitate  the  Americans,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
their  at  tachment  to  their  country.  He  took  newspapers 
to  the  school,  and  gave  le.s.sons  on  current  events  on 
Friday  afternoons.  Another  teicher  recommended 
strongly  debates  un  subjects  arising  frniu  the  great 
events  of  the  day  as  a  means  of  informing  the  pupils, 
and  enabling  them  to  express  themselves  fiuently. 

( )n  Thursday  evening  a  public  educational  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Mackay,  .Suj>erintendent  of  Education 
for  Nova  tScotia,  and  Mrs.  Leonowens.  Dr.  Alackay 
considers  that  trustees  who  try  to  prevent  their  teachers 
attending  institutes  cha.se  the  penny  and  lo.se  the 
pound.  People  who  ask  why  we  do  not  confine  our- 
selves to  the  three  R's  do  not  consider  that  the  edu- 
cational authorities  would  not  be  likely  to  impose 
unnecessary  subjects  on  the  countrj-.  The  teacher 
requires  more  all  round  (jualities  to  please  and  lead 
humanity  than  the  follower  of  any  other  profession. 
Drawing  trains  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  so  that  the 
person  who  has  trained  his  hand  for  drawing,  has  traine'd 
for  every  manual  art.  One  who  can  draw  is  more 
likely  to  see  everything  about  him.  In  competition 
with  such  persons  we  have  no  chance.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  study  of  the  dark  lines  on  the  sun's  spectrum, 
it  pays  to  give  attention  to  deviations  from  the  general 
rule.  Hence  the  value  of  a  study  which  stimulates 
close  observation.  The  metric  .system  needs  to  be  more 
thoroughly  understood  by  our  people.  It  is  a  decimal 
system,  and  is  so  arranged  that  if,  for  example,  we  know 
the  capacity  of  a  body  we  can  easily  calculate  its  weight. 
The  meter  is  a  good  stride  :  the  decimetre,  a  hand- 
breadth  ;  the  centimetre,  the  width  of  the  nail  of  the 
little  finger ;  the  millimetre,  the  thickness  of  the 
thumb-nail.  Almost  all  the  important  countries  of  the 
world  u.se  the  system,  except  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  while  in  these  countries  acts  have  been 
passed  legalizing  its  u.se.  A  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  reported  fa\'orably  on  a  bill  uuiking 
the  metric  system  the  only  legal  system  after  the  year 
1900.     We  must  prepare  for  the  change  that  is  coming, 
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a  chani;e  that  will  sweep  out  of  our  schools  reduction 
and  all  compound  rules.  Heading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic give  power,  hut  not  a  tendency.  The  old  edu- 
cation overstocked  the  learned  professions,  the  object 
of  the  iK'w  should  l)c  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
iii(histrial  employees.  The  teacher  may  not  know  the 
names  of  some  of  the  natural  objects  around  her ;  but 
it  is  more  impoitant  to  know  the  objects  themselves.  It 
is  at  the  school  that  the  child  first  coraes  in  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  Thei  e  he  or  she  is  taught,  ''  You  must 
do  to  others,  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you."  This 
sjiirit  maj'  be  encouraged  by  inducing  the  cliild  to 
beautify  the  school-room. 

Mrs.  Leonowens  spoke  on  "The  Need  of  Greater 
Public  Interest  in  Education."  Parents  can  help  the 
teacher  by  watching  the  associations  of  their  childi-en, 
by  enforcing  church  attendance,  etc. 

In  (Jerman}',  the  parent  on  bringing  the  cliilil  to 
school  enters  into  a  covenant  to  train  it  properly.  This 
covenant  is  renewed  whenever  the  pupil  commits  an 
offence.  The  general  manner  and  character  of  tiie 
teacher  is  more  important)  than  the  highest  education. 
He  teaches  by  the  silent  influence  of  his  own  personality  ; 
and  should  not  be  satisfied  with  pressing  the  pupil  to 
pass  examinations,  but  should  inspire  a  love  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake.  Let  the  teacher's  motto  be, 
"  Pure  thoughts,  pure  words,  pure  deeds."  While  the 
teacher  has  little  control  over  the  association.s  of  tlie 
child,  he  can  make  some  eiforts  to  keep  the  better 
children  away  from  the  more  degraded.  The  teacher 
should  make  the  child  feel  that  the  universe  is  his 
play-ground,  and  that  he  must  be  familiar  with  every 
inch  of  it.  In  Germany,  each  child  makes  a  collection 
of  some  one  class  of  objects.  Finally  Dr.  Thring  had 
said,  "  It  is  not  the  children  that  I  select  for  my  pupils, 
but  the  parents  I  choose  first." 

On  Friday  morning,  a  .series  of  five  pajiers  on  the 
subject  of  arithmetic  was  read.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  more  important  points  brought  out  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  subject :  Why  should  arithmetic  be  taught  ? 
It  gives  the  aljility  to  reason  which  will  afterwards  be 
of  use  in  real  life,  it  produces  intensity  and  precision 
iif  thought,  strengthens  the  memory,  weakens  the  ten- 
dency to  take  things  for  granted,  and  strengthens  the 
reflective  powers.  The  practical  value  of  the  subject  is 
very  great.  Indecfl  it  has  been  degraded  too  much  to 
mere  utilitarianism.  Our  course  of  study  would  be 
weakened  \)y  the  omission of  a  subject  which  leads  to 
clear-cut  thought.  Tlie  idcu  of  number  is  a  product  of 
the  mind  which,  ruling  the  material,  discriminates 
objects  and  forms  an  idea  which  has  no  reference  to 
theii    appearance  or  compo-<ilicin.      I'.y   exaniinati(«is  in 


this  subject  the  pupil  loses  conceit.  As  in  a  new 
country,  roads  are  made  which  are  sometimes  not  com- 
pleted or  not  kept,  so  that  they  are  soon  grown  up  with 
bushes,  such  are  the  minds  of  pupils  who  have  been 
taught  in  a  fragmentary  way  without  pioper  drill. 
Eveiy  time  a  child  is  trained  to  think  logically,  he 
forms  a  se(|uence  of  thought  to  l)e  u.sed  in  after  life. 
Young  children  are  better  able  to  work  with  concrete 
numbers  than  with  abstract.  They  have  but  little 
reasoning  ability  and  will  fall  into  mechanical  methods, 
in  which  they  should  be  thoroughly  drilled.  They  often 
have  difficulties  with  particular  comlnnations  of  numl)ers 
and  should  lie  drilled  in  these.  Iiet  them  make  ex- 
ercises of  their  own.  No  child  can  work  to  his  satis- 
faction unless  he  can  rely  on  his  perfect  accuracy  in  the 
fundamental  processes.  Arithmetical  studies  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  a  child's  environment  have  an  influence  on 
the  moral  character.  They  are  fitted  to  teach  pupils 
obedience,  fixed  attention,  and  honor.  Axioms  of 
arithmetic  are  immovable  laws.  The  moral  man  is  one 
educated  to  submit  rationally  to  higher  authority.  In 
the  study  under  discussion,  the  child  has  to  depend  on 
reason  alone.  If  a  pupil  does  work  without  under- 
standing the  rule,  or  does  it  by  obtaining  help  from 
another  pupil,  he  suffers  a  great  moral  injury.  The 
superintendent  attached  great  importance  to  mechanical 
accuracy  in  arithmetic.  He  thought  it  wise  to  give 
little  or  no  value  to  answers  containing  such  in- 
accuracy. One  teacher  had  made  out  a  large  number 
of  different  sets  of  questions  on  card-board.  One  of 
these  was  given  to  each  pupil,  and  changed  on  the 
following  day.  In  this  way  copying  was  made  impos- 
sible. 

Miss  Sproul  read  a  pajiei-  on  "  Nature  Work."  As 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  leave  school 
without  reaching  high  school  work,  tliere  is  a  "ipat 
deal  of  work  left  for  the  teacher  of  the  common  school 
in  developing  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  world  of 
nature.  Unless  there  is  careful  prejiaration  the  results 
of  the  lesson  will  not  be  recreative,  nor  will  it  assist  in 
developing  accurate  observing  power.  <  )nlv  a  "enius 
can  teach  a  subject  of  which  he  ktu)ws  nothin".  The 
teacher  must  have  a  direct  knowledge  cjf  nature,  sup- 
plemented by  books ;  but  a  joyous  interest  in  any 
branch  of  natural  science  cannot  be  aroused  in  the 
childish  heart  by  teaching  scientific  terms  and  detached 
jiaragraphs  from  text-books.  A  branch  of  nature  study 
which  for  this  purpose  cannot  bo  neglected,  is  the  study 
(if  the  little  ones  under  our  care.  Particular  seasons  of 
the  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  particular 
sciences.  Use  scientific  names  ;  but  do  not  treat  every 
peculiar  feature  of  a  plant  iis  if  that  feature  had  been 
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planned  fur  the  sole  purpose  of  iriviiii;  ii  ,i  liaid  ii.uih'. 
The  livinj;  plants  in  the  wood,  a  spider  or  mass  of  frof;;s' 
eggs  in  II  jar  will  I'rcatf  Ilic  most  intense  Interest. 
Where  is  the  propriety  in  spendinj;  weeks  or  months 
in  drilling  the  eliildren  in  eapes  and  eoast  waters,  and 
leaving  always  untaught  the  natural  resourees  of  one's 
own  country.  The  observance  of  an  occasional  Arbor 
Day  is  hardly  suflicient  to  call  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  our  forests.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  making  apparatus  \\  ith  very  simple 
tools.  The  world  is  transfigured  to  anyone  who  can  read 
the  glories  of  nature  with  an  understanding  heart. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  highly  important  subject 
of  superannuation  of  teachers  was  taken  up.  Principal 
Lay,  of  Amherst,  read  a  highlj'  interesting  and  convinc- 
ing paper  on  the  subject.  There  was  no  provision  at 
present  for  aged  teachers.  The  crown  land  grant  was 
only  open  to  those  who  had  taught  before  the  inceptit)n 
of  the  present  school  law.  If  any  one  deserves  well  of 
his  countr}-,  it  is  the  earnest  and  faithful  teacher  of  its 
youth.  The  winners  of  the  victories  of  peace  fall  with- 
out the  reward  that  the  victors  in  war  have.  In  Chicago, 
female  teachers  are  superannuated  after  twenty  years 
of  service,  males  after  twenty-five  yeai-s.  The  fund  is 
made  up  of  donations,  legacies,  and  1  per  cent  of  the 
teachers'  salaries.  The  maximum  allowance  is  $600. 
In  our  own  province,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are 
wretchedly  small.  The  salary  of  the  writer  was  once 
$140  a  j'ear  from  all  sources.  The  unjust  rival ty, 
the  under-bidding  of  each  other,  the  ease  with  which 
the  right  to  teach  is  won,  the  impossibility  of  getting 
rid  of  the  poor  teachei-,  all  contribute  to  lower  salaries. 
By  the  new  fund  two  things  would  be  gained,  the 
removal  of  a  faithful  servant  from  a  position  faith- 
ful to  him  and  injurious  to  him,  and  the  way 
opened  for  a  better  service.  The  only  feasible  plan 
proposed  yet,  is  that  of  Mr.  Irving  of  the  Education 
Office,  and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  all  teachers  of  a 
certain  age,  who  have  taught  the  requisite  nun)ber  of 
yeai-s  should  continue  after  superannuation  to  diaw 
their  government  grant  till  death.  This  would  decrease 
the  government  grant  slightly  to  those  teaching,  but 
the  plan  is  to  be  admired  for  the  ease  and  simplicity 
with  which  it  coukl  be  carried  into  effect. 

A  resolution  approving  Mr  Irving's  scheme  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  32  to  36.     The  convention  then  adjourned. 


There  is  in  the  teacher's  profession  the  same  difference 
which  is  observable  in  all  human  employments  between 
the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  practitioner,  and  that 
difference  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  rules  and  methods  which  have  to  lie  used 
and  the  principles  which  undei'lie  and  justify  these 
rules.— J.  G.  Fitrh. 


I'ensions  for  Public  School  Toaclicrs. 

IFrom  the  N.  Y.  School  Journal.l 
The  (|uestion  of  jiensioning  teachei-s  is  being  widely 
discussed  just  now.  Friends  and  opjionents  of  the  idea, 
are  ci|(ially  aclive  to  infiuence  public  o]iinioti  \\\[\\  theii- 
arguments.  *  *  Tlie  acknowledged  model  of  modeiii 
systems  of  pensioning  state  oiiicers  in  general,  and 
public  school  teachers  in  particular,  is  that  of  Germany. 
The  details  of  this  plan,  the  reasons  for  it,  the  manner 
of  raising  the  necessary  funds,  etc.,  are  fully  and  clearl}' 
described  in  the  new  book  by  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  entitled, 
"  The  Common  School  System  of  Germany  and  its 
Lessons  to  America."  This  work,  which  is  crowded 
with  practical  suggestions  of  highest  value  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  in  general,  contains  also  a  chapter  on 
"  Pensions  for  American  Teachers,"  which  is  hei'e  re- 
printed : 

PENSIONS   FOR   ,\MERIC.\N   TEACHERS. 

Appl icniion  of  Penxions  to  Amarica.  —  It  is  ol)vious  that 
pensions  according  to  the  German  method  would  not 
answer  for  present  conditions  in  America.  The  inse- 
curity of  the  teacher's  position  and  frequent  changes 
connected  therewith,  the  lack  of  any  systematic  scale,  of 
salaries,  and  the  comparatively  insufficient  salaries  2Jaid 
are  factors  that  do  not  arise  in  Prussia.  Instead  of 
engaging  in  a  work  and  carrying  it  out  for  a  life-time, 
or  until  called  to  a  better  position,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  German  teacher,  the  American  teacher  is  re-appoint- 
ed from  year  to  year,  when  no  advei'se  political  or  other 
influence  prevents,  but  never  has  any  security  whatever 
of  holding  his  place,  however  faithful,  efficient,  or 
successful  he  may  be.  Consequently  the  average  length 
of  the  teacher's  service  with  us  is  only  about  five  years, 
instead  of  twenty-five,  as  in  Prussia.  Thei'e  can  never 
be  a  thoroughly  successful  school  system  in  America 
until  this  is  corrected. 

A  ced  of  Pensions  not  so  gri'dt  with  us. — Then,  too, 
the  need  of  pensions  for  American  teachers  is  certainly 
not  so  gr'eat  as  is  th(>  need  for  (Jirman  teacliers.  The 
salaiies  paid  in  America,  while  by  no  means  what  tiwy 
.should  be,  certainly  in  most  cases  admit  of  a  comfortable 
living,  and  do  not  exclude  the  idea  of  saving  something 
against  the  time  of  need.  So  there  is  not  the  need  of 
pensions  in  any  .such  sense  as  in  Germany.  Anotlu-r 
fact  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  Prussia  pensions  not  only  hei'  military  but 
but  also  her  civil  officials  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of 
the  teachers.  All  railway  and  telegraph  employes  on 
the  lines  belonging  to  the  state,  all  secretaries  and 
government  I'lerks,  all  post  oflicials,  of  whatever  kind, 
are  entitled  to  pensions.  With  us  pensions  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  army  and  navy,  therefore  the  subject  of 
pensions  is  regarded  quite  differently  in  the  two  countries. 
But  the  same  reasons  exist  for  pensioning  these  other 
classes  in  Pru.ssia  that  exist  for  pensioning  teachers, 
though  not  in  the  same  degi-ee,  for  the  teachers  are 
poorest  paid  of  all  state  officers.  And  that  reason  does 
not  exist  in  American  civil  relations,  nor  are  civil  officers 
continued  long  enough  in  service  to  warrant  a  pension. 
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Still  pensions  needed  in  Ainerica. — But  in  spite  of 
these  different  conditions  it  is  certain  that  pensions  for 
teachers  is  but  just  to  them,  and  would  work  great  good 
for  the  schools.  The  recent  nioveiuents  in  various  cities 
and  states  show  that  the  subject  is  securing  attention, 
and  doubtless  a  solution  will  be  found.  It  will  not 
pauperize  the  teacher  any  more  than  it  pauperizes  the 
soldier  in  America,  or  the  teacher  in  German}'.  When 
teachers  are  recognized  as  state  officers,  and  given  per- 
manent positions,  as  we  have  elsewhere  demanded,  the 
greatest  difficulty,  that  of  adjustment,  will  be  removed. 
When  teachers  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  state 
and  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of  permanent  teachers,  a 
pension  could  be  granted  them  dependent  upon  the 
length  of  service,  whether  it  be  in  one  school  or  several. 
As  in  the  army  there  aie  different  grades  of  pensions 
for  officers  of  \arious  grades,  and  for  privates,  so  in  the 
teaching  profession  there  should  be  different  pensions 
for  different  ranks  of  teachers.      *     * 

PKIXCIPLES   GOVERXlX(;    THE   PENSION   qrE.sTION. 

1.  The  common  school  teacher  should  be  entitled  to 
the  minimum  pension  after  ten  years'  service,  reckoning 
from  the  time  of  entrance  into  the  rank  of  permanent 
teacher,  without  regard  to  the  salary  received,  and  this 
should  increase  from  year  to  year. 

2.  The  teacher  of  the  advanced  grade  should  be 
entitled  to  a  larger  pension  than  the  above  under  the 
same  conditions,  his  time  to  count  from  the  time  of  his 
entering  service  aftei' obtaining  the  advanced  certificate, 
regardless  of  whether  that  service  be  in  the  common 
school  or  in  higher  work.  This  would  be  a  proper 
recognition  of  those  who  have  taken  the  advanced 
preparation  and  have  not  been  able  to  secure  work  in 
the  higher  schools. 

3.  Principals,  superintendents,  and  other  school 
officials,  upon  whom  greater  responsilnlity  rests,  should 
be  entitled  to  the  pension  of  the  high  school  teacher 
from  the  time  of  acquiring  that  rank,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  No.  1,  and  an  additional  sum  beginning 
with  the  time  of  their  induction  into  the  higher  office. 
This  should  also  increase  with  the  j'ears  of  service,  and 
might  again  be  granted  as  follows:  1.  Principals.  2. 
Superintendents  in  cities  under  10,000  inhabitants.  3. 
Superintendents  in  cities  from  10,000-100,000.  4. 
Superintendents  in  cities  of  over  100,000.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  assistant  superintendents, 
district  school  inspectors,  etc. 

4.  The  pension  of  female  teachers  should  be  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  mate  teachers  of  corresponding  rank. 
This  difference  is  necessaiy  l)ecause  upon  the  man  de- 
volves the  responsibility  of  providing  for  a  family. 

5.  The  teacher  should  h;i\  e  the  right  to  retire  at  the 
age  of  60  as  pensioner.  If  he  withdraw  before  that 
time  for  anj'  other  cause  than  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability, all  right  to  pension  should  cease. 

6.  Pensions  should  be  assumed  and  paid  by  the  state. 
Jso  other  plan  could  be  devised  which  would  satisfac- 
torih'  meet  the  jiresent  conditions  and  those  that  are 
likelj'  to  exist  for  some  time  to  come. 

Tlie  xfdle  til  nxsiDiii'  tlif  rcjionxihility  of  ppnsinns. — If 
left  to  the  connnunity,  no  teacher  well  along  in  years 
could  obtain  a  position,  a.s  every  community  would  be 


bound  to  avoid  saddling  themselves  with  those  who 
would  soon  become  pensioners.  Thus  the  service  of  the 
ripest  and  best  yeai-s  of  a  man's  life  would  be  lost  to  the 
state.  Then,  too,  with  so  many  changes  of  teachers,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  to  what  community  the 
burden  of  a  pension  belongs,  or  what  part  of  such 
bui'den.  Again,  it  would  be  a  constant  source  of  friction 
between  teacher  and  people.  The  state  alone,  there- 
fore, can  best  assume  this  responsibiliiy,  and  it  is  pro- 
per that  it  should  do  this,  as  the  teachers  ate  its 
servants. 

DUTY   TOWARD   PRESENT  TEACHERS. 

This  plan  marks  out  an  ideal  for  the  future,  and  is 
based  upon  the  preceding  reforms  proposed.  Until 
these  reforms  are  inaugurated,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
those  now  in  service  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
state  and  to  the  training  of  the  youth  ?  These  faithful 
men  and  women  must  be  recognized,  and  some  compen- 
sation rendered  for  their  years  of  faithfulness  and  ef- 
ficiency without  ade(]uate  pay.  The  same  genei-al  prin- 
ciples above  indicated  could  be  applied,  the  chief  differ- 
ence being  in  the  grades  of  teachers.  This,  however, 
could  be  adjusted  so  that  teachers  of  lowest  grades 
should  receive  the  minimum  pension,  which  would  be 
increased  with  the  years  of  service.  Perhaps  no  pen- 
sion should  be  given  unless  the  teacher  has  been  at 
least  twenty  years  active,  and  the  amount  would  neces- 
sarily be  less  than  in  the  above  case,  where  broader 
prepai-ation  is  demanded. 

In  so  far  as  teachers  have  now  met  the  requirements 
marked  out  as  the  ideal  to  be  sought  in  the  state,  they 
should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  that  plan,  and 
this  should  be  continued  until  graduallj-  all  teachers 
will  become  entitled  to  such  participation. 

BEN'EFITS  TO  CO.ME  FROM  PENSIONS. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  ado2)tion  of  pensions  for  the  American 
teachers  based  upon  some  such  plan  as  has  been  out- 
lined : 

1.  It  would  encourage  men  and  women  to  enter 
teaching  and  devote  their  whole  lives  to  it,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of  teachers  of  experience  and 
maturity. 

2.  It  would  give  a  permanency  to  the  calling  of 
teaching  now  sadly  lacking,  in  that  it  would  offer  an 
added  incentive  to  those  who  have  lieguii  to  continue 
in  the  work. 

3.  It  would  give  assurance  w  hich  would  remove  anx- 
iet)'  concerning  the  future,  and  thereby  enable  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body  to  be  devoted  to  the  school- 
room and  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

4.  It  would  recognize  the  teachers  as  state  officers, 
thereb}'  adding  to  their  induence  in  the  conimunitj'. 

.5.  It  would  tend  to  systematize  educational  interests, 
and  thus  add  to  their  efficiency  and  success. 

G.  It  would  necessitate  the  fixing  of  a  definite  stand- 
ard of  fitness  for  those  who  are  to  have  the  benefit  of 
jH'nsions,  as  the  state;  would  necessarily  require  a  return 
for  its  investment  ;  this  could  be  assuied  onlv  b}-  high 
requirements  of  preparation  and  pedagogical  fitness. 
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JUSTICE  OF  PENSIOXINO   TEACHERS. 

It  iiiiiy  lie  urged  tliut  pi'iisioiiiii;;  teachers  savors  too 
much  ot"  ji.itenialism,  mid  tliat  the  teacher  should  be 
paid  a  salary  sullicient  for  his  present  wants  and  to  en- 
able him  to  save  for  the  future.  The  teacher,  like  the 
piistor,  must  devote  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
lieings,  and  therefore  he  is  withdraw  n  from  many  active 
phiises  of  life  which  would  enable  him  to  make  and  save 
money  ;  he  does  not  act[uire  business  hal)it.s,  nor  docs 
he  have  business  opportunities  that  other  men  do.  It 
seems  that  this  must  always  be  .so  if  the  teacher,  like 
the  pastor,  is  to  be  of  greatest  use  to  the  community. 
Therefoie  let  the  state,  which  the  teacher  serves,  do  for 
him  what  the  church,  which  the  pastor  serves,  does  for 
him.  All  churches  have  funds  for  the  help  of  their  old 
pastors  rtdio  have  given  their  lives  for  her  ;  let  the  state 
do  the  same  for  the  teachers  who  just  as  truly  have  de- 
voted their  lives  for  its  interests. 

Pensions  are  just  to  the  teacher,  and  the  slate  should 
recognize  this  obligation,  thereby  assuring  its  servants 
in  their  old  age  from  want,  and  showing  proper  appre- 
ciation of  a  class  of  men  and  women  who  ])erhaps  have 
done  more  than  any  other  class  in  the  establishment  of 
the  foundations  of  the  state,  which  in  a  republic  are 
laid  in  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  its  citizens. 


School  Exaininatioii.s. 


Much  has  liecn  said  for  and  against  examinations  as 
an  educational  means  to  an  end,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  pertinent  things  dilBcult  to  answer  can  be 
brought  forward  to  show  their  inefficiency  as  tests  of  a 
student's  abilitj'  in  its  highest  .sense.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  until  something 
better  is  found  to  take  their  place,  examinations  must 
form  an  element  of  every  efficient  .system  of  instruction  ; 
for  the  object  of  instruction  is  not  merely  to  place 
knowledge  before  a  pupil,  but  aLso  to  .see  tliat  he  grasps 
the  knowledge  so  presented  to  him  and  understands  it 
aright.  It  is  in  this  last  connection  that  the  usefulne.ss 
of  examinations  is  apparent.  But  there  is  another 
purpose  which  these  so-called  in(iuisitions  are  made  to 
serve;  they  are  frequently,  perhaps  always — foi-  it  is 
difficult  to  eliminate  the  competitive  element — consid- 
ered as  tests  of  superiority.  Though  this  latter  element 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  bettei  one,  there  must  be 
a  judicious  admixture  of  the  two  in  every  properly 
conducted  examination.  For,  taking  human  nature 
into  account,  some  arlvantage  must  attend  success  if 
the  energies  of  the  candidates  are  to  be  incited  to  their 
fullest. 

Among  the  various  .school  studies,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  some  are  better  adapted  for  purposes  of 
examination  tban  others.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
subjects  lik,e  classics  or  mathematics,  where  the  pupil 
is  required  to  do  something,  an  examination  is  nearh' 
always  a  good  test ;  while  in  the  case  of  others,  such  as 


liistory  or   geography,    where   it   is  a   matter  rathei-  of 

memory,   unless  the  ipiesdons  ai'e   well  selected  t,hey  are 

of  little  pracli'-al  value.      Yet,  even  in  such  subjects,  an 

expel  icnced  and  judicious  examiner  can  set  a  jiapi'rthat 

will    be   a    fair   test    of   the  candidate's  tlioroiighne.ss  of 

preparation.        And    here,    more   than    anywhere    else, 

perhai)s,  should    be    tested  their  knowledge   of   ICnglisli 

composition   and   grammar.      Lists  of  names      of  kings 

or  battles,  of  rivers  or  lakes    -should   lie    asked  for  in 

moderation,  and  should  lie   replaced  by  short  essays  on 

topics  connected  with  the  sulijects  under  discussion,  the 

accurac_v  of  the  facts  given  being  also  taken  into  at'count 
in  making  the  awards, 

An  examiner  such  as  has  just  been  referred  to,  never 
stoops  to  the  perhaps  too  common  jiractice  of  asking 
about  unimportant  things  little  likely  to  be  known,  or 
of  giving  prominence  to  details  best  left  in  books,  to  be 
.sought  there  when  w.-inted,  —  in  other  words,  he  does 
not  ask  "catch  question.s." 

One  of  the  things  often  urged  against  the  eliicieney 
of  exi'iiiinations  in  general,  is  the  fact  that  many  ])Upils 
have  a  luqipy  faculty  for  "getting  uji ''  just  what  is 
recjuired  shortly  before  the  examination.  It  is  said 
that  thej'  derive  no  benefit  therefrom.  No  doubt  thei'e 
are  such  pupils,  anfl,  more  than  that,  there  are  teachers 
who,  having,  as  it  were,  made  a  special  study  of  the 
chances  of  examinations,  are  able  to  "  get  up  '  a  whole 
class  for  the  ordeal,  and  have  them  pass  with  Hying 
colors.  But  tliis  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the 
examination  ;  and  even  this  aptitude  is  not  without  its 
value,  for  it  shows  a  power  of  acquisition  and  retentive- 
ness  not  to  lie  entirelj'  overlooked. 

In  spite,  then,  of  all  that  can  be  saiil,  not  witluuit 
some  truth,  to  the  contrary,  examinations  are  valuable 
in  at  least  three  particulars.  First,  they  act  as  stimu- 
lants to  the  doing  of  good  work,  though,  of  course,  a 
danger  lies  here  that  scarcely  needs  pointing  out. 
Second,  they  set  a  standard  whick  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  a  conception  of  what  learning  really  is  ;  hence  that 
standard  must  not  be  too  low.  Then,  most  imi)ortant 
of  all,  they  incite  the  pupil  to  learn  how  best  to  produce 
his  acquired  knowledge,  and  how  to  express  himself  in 
a  correct  and  logical  manner. — Educational  liecunl. 


A  Pessimistic  View. 


From  my  own  weakne.sses,  from  what  T  know 
personally  of  teachers,  and  from  what  I  read  in  edu- 
cational papers,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other 
great  profession  in  which,  as  among  teachers,  there  are 
so  many  persons  unintelligent  of  the  real  principles 
involved.  We  enter  into  the  most  lisky  of  all  callings 
with  a  jaunty  assurance;  we  are  confident  that  our 
common  sense  will  carry  us  through  ;  we  feel  that  there 
is  no  competent  judge  about  to  estimate  our  work  ;  we 
spoil  and  mangle ;  we  dawdle  and  palaver ;  children 
grow  in  spite  of  our  labors,  not  liecau.se  of  them.  If 
the  secret  history  of  school  management  could  be  written, 
what  a  perfect  recital  of  stupidity,  ignorance  an(l 
nonsense  would  not  \\\y  past  (and  present,  maybe)  and 
yours  disclose  ! — N.   0.   McAndreic  in   Schnol  Jinirnal. 
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A  Summer  Soliool  at  Home. 

If  }'0U  are  able  to  attend  a  suininei'  selinnl,  do  so  by 
all  means,  but  do  not  feel  that  there  is  iiotliinj;  to  be 
learned  at  liome,  or  wherever  you  may  be  located  in 
vaeation  time.  The  field  of  research  is  so  vast  that  one 
is  obliged  to  concentrate  ujaon  some  particular  subject, 
and  direct  the  energies  toward  it. 

Some  hints  for  summer  work  are  here  given,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  may  be  benefitted  by  them.  Success 
in  teaching  science  depends  not  upon  the  material,  but 
upon  ths  close  contact  with  nature  to  secure  it.  In 
botany,  a  study  which  affords  wondrous  resources,  we 
may  make  the  aci(uaintanot'  with  some  flower  families  ; 
for  example  ; 

Some  members  of  them  will  be  met  with  in  the  daily 
walks.  Three  or  four  teachers  can  form  a  botanical 
club,  and  send  through  the  mail  specimens  of  ]ilants 
peculiar  to  the  locality  where  they  may  be.  The  whole 
plant,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  blossoms,  should  be  sent. 
Doul)le  or  fold  carefully  and  place  in  pasteboaid  box. 
Tie  a  little  green  moss  around  tlie  roots,  not  wet,  as 
wet  things  are  not  passed  through  the  mail.  If  fresh 
when  sent,  the)-  will  Ije  fcnind  in  good  condition  for 
examination  generally. 

Some    prominent    families    are     these,    identification 
being   Ijased    on    plan    of    llower  generall}'.      See    how 
many  of  your  specimens  fall  into  them. 
Pl.\x. 

1.        RanuDculaceae      J 

or  ^5's.  Stamens  on  the  receptacle. 

Buttercup  family  ) 
'■i         Rosaoeae        J 

or  '-5's.  Stamens  on  the  calyx. 

Rose  family    ) 

3.  Onagracea?  ) 

or  -4's.     Flowers  on  a  stalk  like  ovary. 

Evening  Primrose  family  \ 

4.  Ericaceie       f 

or  .^S's     Anthers  opening  by  chinlcs. 

Ileath  family  ) 

5.  Labiatfe  i  Stamen?  four,  two  longer  than  the  others.    Square 

or  -     stems,  opposite  leaves.    :i-lipped  corolla.    4-lobed 

Mint  family    )     ovary. 

6.  Scrophulariacea^    '  ^J^V'T^  ^''o'''  h^h  *''°^^''  *''^°  ^^^  ''^^^'^- 

^  !      Round  stt-m.    J-celled  ovarv. 

«■     Legiirainosic     *  5's.    Like  the  pea  flower.    1-celled  ovary  or  I  single 
or  ,-    free  pistil  becoming  a  pud  in  fruit.      Stamens 

Pulse  family   )      usually  diadelphous. 

I  5's.    Milky.    2-lipped.     Stamens  united  into  a  tube 
8.    Lobeliacece    ,-    commonly  by  their  filaments  and  always  by  the 
)     anthers. 

fl     rnnitinvitT     •  ^"s-    Flowers in  heads  with  involucre  Or  brautsaround. 
a.    composua      ^     stamens  united  by  their  anthers. 


10. 


Rubiacese 


I  Plan  of  2's.    Leaves  in  whorls,  or  opposite,  and 
Madder  family    ('     ^"P"'*''- 

11.  Cruciferse        (  Plan  of  i's  or  multiples  of.    Ovary  3-ceIIed.    Stig- 

or  .-    mas  2'sessilf.     Six  stamens,  two  in.serted  lower 

Mustard  family  I     than  the  others.    The  four  petals  form  a  cross. 

12.  Orchidacea!   j 

or  i-S's.    Anthers  on  the  pistil. 

Orchids       \ 

l-'l.        Liliacese      J 

or  H's.    Ovary  free.    Stamens  6. 

Lily  family   ) 

A  study  of  the  wonderful   distribution  of  seeds  may 

be   made.      (Jatlier,    sort   and    mount    .specimens  of   all 

seeds  found. 


(1)  Wind  distributed,  (2)  self-sown  or  discharged  by 
explosive  power,  (3)  water  transported,  (4)  seeds  carried 
by  man  and  animals,  will  be  a  good  division  to  make. 

The  relation  of  the  seed  to  the  manner  of  its  distri- 
liution  will  be  well  worth  study.  The  use  and  disad- 
vantage to  agriculture  will  be  seen. 

In  the  case  of  the  Russian  thistle,  latel)-  introduced, 
see  how  well  adapted  it  is  to  inhabit  the  land,  regard- 
less of  the  efforts  made  to  exterminate  it.  ft  grows  in 
round,  bushy  masses,  about  three  feet  high  and  six  feet 
in  diameter,  furnished  with  prickles.  The.se  masses 
when  dead  and  diy,  but  with  thousands  of  seeds  all 
ready,  drift  or  are  caiiied  by  the  wind  in  enormous 
(juantities.  It  is  said  that  a  single  plant  carries  as 
many  as  two  hundred  thousand  .seeds. 

An  interesting  study  is  that  of  the  interdi^pendence 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  shown  by  the  fertilization  of 
flowers. 

The  various  kinds  of  bees,  moths,  luitterflies,  wasps, 
flies,  Iteetles,  and  some  birds,  all  collect  pollen  and 
honey  in  one  flower,  and  transmit  it  to  another,  thus 
producing  cross  fertilization. 

Notice  what  kiud  of  insects  freiiuent  certain  flowers, 
as  some  are  freijuented  by  bumble  bees,  the  willow  by 
the  andrena  V)ee,  Jack-in-the-pulpit  bj'  a  kind  of  gnat, 
the  thistle  by  many  kinds  of  bees  and  butterflies,  and 
so  on. 

See  how  large  a  list  can  be  found  during  the  summer. 
A  list  is  given  in  "Elements  of  Botany,"  J.  Y.  Bergen, 
Ginn  &:  Co.,  which,  with  many  others  there,  will  be 
found  of  value  in  these  studies  for  comparison. 

In  mineralogy,  everywhere  specimens  alwund.  Collect 
and  identify  if  3-ou  can.  Then  those  which  you  are 
unable  to  name  can  be  submitted  to  an  expert. 

In  meteorology  the  field  is  wide.  The  weather,  its 
relation  to  climate  and  locality,  will  all  pass  under  your 
notice.  If  you  are  at  the  seaside,  you  will  notice  the 
difference  Ijetween  the  land  and  sea  breezes  ;  tlie  fogs  ; 
if  on  the  mountains,  the  air,  its  dryness  and  (ither 
features. 

To  those  interested  in  the  science  of  entomology, 
abundant  material  is  available  also.  To  find  out  the 
diflerenco  between  a  buttei-fly  and  moth,  the  day-flyers, 
the  night-flyers,  the  connection  between  the  color  of 
plants  and  their  visitation  b}'  insects,  is  extremelj' 
interesting. 

A  stud}'  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  will  be  of 
value.  To  understand  what  the  farmers  have  to  con- 
tend with,  this  study  will  open  one's  ej'os.  Standard 
works  on  the  subject  and  pamphlets  published  bj'  the 
government  can  !)<■  had.-  Adapted  /'rum  Popular 
Educalor. 
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A  Pedagojj^ical  l'>ror. 

Montldi/. 

"  \\'i'  .studied  jm  :ip|)li'  lo-dMy,  in.niiin.i, 
I  likiHl  ii,  ().  .so  w,ll  ! 
A\'i'  all  worked  liai-d  to  find  .ilioiil 
It's  skill,  it's  I'oini,  it's  smell." 
Titrsiftii/, 

■■  We  cut  an  a|)|>le  in  parts  to-day, 
We  studied  it's  iiul|),  O,  my  ! 
I  got  so  tired,  Imt  then  we  must 
Observe,  and  then  i  l.issil'y." 
Wednesday. 

"The  seeds  of  an  old  .ipple  to-day, 
We  studied  their  color  well ; 
We  talked  about  their  form  ,ind  size 
But  O  !  my  interest  fell." 
Til  II  rxihti/. 

"To-day  we  modeled  an  a[iplc,  niannn.i. 
I  hate  it  all  !      Von  see 
We  talked  and  wrote  so  much  of  it. 
I'm  di.sgusted  ;is  can  be." 
Friiliii/. 

■■  We  jiainled  and  dicw  an  apple  t(i-day. 
The  lesson  1  could  not  lii>ed, 
r  hope  I'll  never  see  ag.iin 
An  apple  or  a  .seed." 

—El/ii  M.  I'liiccrx. 


Nsitnre  Study  Practically  Applied. 

Tlie  typical  sclioolhoj-  has  long  been  known  as  afairl}' 
skilful  malingerer  when  occasion  demands  it,  but  his 
shamming  is  usually  confined  to  the  more  homely  com- 
plaints of  headaches  and  toothaches,  which  are  capable 
of  rapid  dispersion  when  the  crisis  which  necessitated 
their  presence  is  past.  The  children  of  Nassington,  a 
village  in  Northaniptonsliire,  however,  go  more  care- 
fully and  deeply  to  work  in  order  to  avoid  the  toils  of 
school.  On  account  of  the  number  of  children  who 
were  kept  from  school  because  of  a  rash  on  their  bodies, 
Dr.  C.  N.  Elliott,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  that 
district,  was  asked  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  the  nature  of  the  strange  disease.  His 
report  showed  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  case  of 
malingering.  The  children,  about  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, were  sufl'ering  from  no  real  disease,  but  in  order  to 
stay  away  from  school  they  had  ruljbed  their  hands 
and  arms  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  called  "Patty 
Spurge."  The  result  of  this  was  that  a  vesicular  erup- 
tion appeared  which  in  most  cases  resembled  a  herpatic 
eruption,  but  in  some  there  were  blisters  as  large  as  a 
half  crown.  As  the  children  appear  to  be  studying  the 
physiological  effects,  of  plants,  a  closer  knowledge  of  the 
birch  tree  and  its  branches  might  possibly  divert  their 
energies  into  another  channel,  or  at  any  rate  dull  their 
keenness  for  practical  botany. — Lancet. 


Grading  and  Promotion. 

A  system  ofscliool  grading  wliii-h  has  at  traded  nmrh 
attention  all  ovei'  the  country  is  that  iiuvugurated  by 
JMr.  W.  J.  Shearer  while  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  New  Castle,  Pa.  The  leading  newspajiers  from  New 
England  to  California  commented  upon  it  in  lengthy 
editorial  reviews,  and  letters  of  ai)proval  were  i-eceived 
from  college  presidents  and  professoi's,  sclicjol  supcT-in- 
tendents  and  teachers  of  every  grade.  Mi.  Sliearer's 
election  last  year  to  the  superintendency  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  gave  him  an  t)pportunity  to  test  the  practicability 
of  the  system  on  a  larger  scale  tlian  was  possible  in 
New  Castle  where  he  first  conceived  and  tried  it.  The 
results  show  that  it  is  applicable  in  any  school  system. 
The  high  praise  accorded  it  by  the  jjeople  of  Elizabeth 
and  several  of  the  leading  papers  of  New  .Jersey,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  teachers  adopted  it,  have 
induced  the  school  officers  of  other  cities  to  investigate 
the  plan  with  a  view  of  introducing  it. 

Supt.  Shearer  had  long  been  convinced  that  the 
method  of  grading  and  promoting  in  common  schools 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  Visits  to  many  cities  for  the 
))urpose  of  studying  their  eystems,  and  circulars  from 
many  more,  confirmed  his  opinion.  He  sought  diligently, 
though  for  .some  time  unsucces.sfull}-,  for  a  plan  which 
would  be  more  pliant  than  the  present  procustean 
method.  Later,  while  superintendent  of  schools,  at 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  he  attempted  to  work  out  a  plan  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  children  to  advance  just 
as  fast  as  they  should  go,  and  no  faster,  so  that  the 
bright  and  dull  pupils  need  not  be  yoked  together  dar- 
ing their  whole  school  lives. 

By  the  usual  method  of  grading  and  promotion, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  re-cla.ssification,  the  bright 
pupils  are  held  back  and  the  slow  ones  pushed  ahead. 
As  a  result,  the  teaching  becomes  wholesale,  and  no 
allowances  are  made  for  difference  in  acquirements, 
aptitude,  physical  endurance,  home  advantages,  the  rate 
of  mental  development,  etc.  The  examination  is  made 
the  test  of  fitness  of  promotion,  and  if  a  pupil  fails  to 
"pass"  he  must  wait  a  year  or  a  half  year  before 
there  is  another  opportunity  for  promotion. 

Supt.  Shearer  .saw  that  the  ideal  system  of  grading 
would  arrange  for  careful  classification  of  pupils,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  into  small  cla.s.se.s,  with  but  a  short 
interval  Ijetween  classes,  so  that  when  a  pupil  was  ready 
he  could  pass  to  the  ne.xt  class.  When  the  experiment 
was  tried  in  New  Castle,  one  grade  was  put  in  each 
room,  all  the  pupils  being  carefully  graded  upon  their 
ability  to  do  the  work.  As  differences  began  to  appear, 
each  school  was  subdivided  into  several  small  classes. 
Each  division  was  expected  to  go  as  fast  as  it  could,  no 
exact  amount  of  work  being  demanded  in  a  given  time. 
In  the  lower  grades  there  were  three  or  four  sub- 
divisions ;  in  the  higher,  two  or  three.  If  any  pupils 
had  fallen  behind  because  of  sickness,  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  supernumeraries  gave  them  the  extra  help 
needed  to  keep  them  up  with  their  class. 
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The  examination,  as  a  test  for  promotion,  was 
aVjaiidoned,  and  tlie  pii])irs  ability  to  do  the  work  wa-J 
dotci-miiu'd  by  the  record  made  day  liy  day  in  his  class 
work.  1 II  the  ]>rimaiy  yi  adcs  f  jjo  record  was  determined 
l)y  the  JLidi^ment  of  tlic  teacher,  and  in  the  hij^her 
i^i'ades  by  written  recitations,  in  which  all  had  the  same 
questions  at  the  same  time.  These  were  given  at 
iri-egular  intervals  and  took  the  time  of  the  regular 
recitations. 

The  monthly  report  was  in  such  a  form  that  the 
parent  could  see  at  a  glance  what  was  the  character  of 
the  work  done,  and  whether  the  pupil's  work  entitled 
him  to  promotion. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  this  system  of  sub-dividing 
grades  are  tiiat  while  one  class  recites  the  rest  can 
pi'epare  their  lessons.  So  closely'  are  they  graded  that 
much  of  the  instiuction  can  be  individualized,  the 
teacher  thus  coming  into  such  close  contact  with  each 
pupil  that  the  best  work  is  secured.  The  recitations  are 
-short,  and  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  held.  The 
pupils  lose  the  sense  of  being  crowded,  and  the  slowest 
ones  often  surprise  their  friends.  The  bright  pupils  are 
not  kept  back,  waiting  for  others,  but  when  read}-  are 
at  once  promoted  to  the  next  sub-division  of  their  class 
which  is  only  a  few  weeks  ahead  of  their  division. 
When  a  division  finishes  the  work  of  its  grade  it  is 
promoted  to  the  next  grade.  As  a  result,  promotions 
are  frequent.  Instead  of  the  nine  annual  steps  to  the 
high  school,  Supt.  Shearer's  plan  provides  for  from 
twent3'-five  to  thirty-five  short  steps,  to  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  pupil. 

Supt.  Shearer  estimates  that  out  of  one  hundred 
pupils  who  take  the  course  seven  will  save  five  years  ; 
twelve,  four  years  ;  thirty  five,  three;  thirt}',  two  ;  and 
the  rest  will  save  one  yeai-  or  take  the  full  term.  This 
means  an  average  gain  of  three  years,  and  the  city  will 
save  $45  for  each  pupil,  what  it  costs  to  educate  a  pupil 
for  three  years.  If  this  is  multiplied  by  thousands  the 
financial  gain  of  the  system  becomes  apparent. — if.  Y. 
tSrhm//  Joiimaf. 


Military  Drill  iu  School. 


Tt  may  be  that  mihtury  drill  is  neither  so  useful  as 
its  advocates  represent  it,  nor  .so  perilous  in  its  eflect 
upon  character  as  those  on  the  other  sitle  apprehend, 
iiut  leaving  the  moral  i|ii(stion  out  of  the  consideration, 
it  nuiy  fairly  be  said  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  urge  militarj' 
drill  as  a  substitute  for  gi'iieral  athletics. 

There  is  high  athlcli<-  authority  for  the  statement 
that  military  drill  does  nut  cxerci.se  the  muscles  pi-opei-ly, 
but  strains  them  :  that  it  promotes  stiffness  rather  than 
grace  of  movement :  tliat  it  does  not  produce  erectness, 
l)Ut  a  stoop  ;  and  that  it  does  not  encourage  a  symmet- 
rical, but  a  partial  development. 

It  is  significant  that  in  rountries  like  (iermany,  where 
the  most  is  made  of  military  drill,  it  is  found  necessar}' 
to  re(]uire  other  athletic  ixercises  to  correct  its  defects. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  proper  place  of  the 
drill,!  it  .should  not  crowd  out  general  athletics. — 
Yon/It  It  Com  jinn  ion. 


Playing  with  Fire. 

TIk!  Chicago  /-'/((/,  in  speaking  of  the  measure  n(jw 
under  consideration  in  Congress  to  i>r<imote  a  system  of 
military  drill  iu  the  jiublic  schools  of  llir  I 'nited  States, 
has  the  following  : 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  our  public 
schools  are  exposed  is  that  of  the  raids  so  freipiently 
made  upim  them  by  bands  of  well-meaning  but  ill- 
balanced  riders  of  hobbies.  One  set  of  people  gets  the 
notion  that  some  form  of  mechanical  di.scipline  in  morals 
and  religion  is  greatly  needed,  and  moves  heaven  and 
earth  to  secure  the  introduction  of  Bible-readers  or 
ethical  catechisms  into  the  school  curricula.  Another 
set  becomes  possessed  of  the  fantastic  idea  that  out- 
children  need  more  tlian  anything  else  to  be  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  becoming  drunkards,  and  drafts 
measures  (like  the  monstrous  legislation  recently  enacted 
in  New  York)  for  the  compulsory  adoption  of  what  is 
called  -'scientific  instruction  in  temperance,"  a  kind  of 
insti-uction  which  is  usually  repudiated  by  those  who 
have  a  right  to  speak  for  science,  and  which  proves  to 
be  temperate  only  in  name.  Another  set  of  hobbyists 
finds  in  manual  training  a  panacea  for  all  social  ills, 
and  does  its  best  to  convert  our  schools  into  carpentry 
kindergartens.  Raids  of  this  sort  upon  public  education 
have  become  alarmingly  frequent  of  late.  *  *  *  It  is 
desirable  that  the  friends  of  education  do  evervthing 
possible  to  prevent  such  a  l)ill  as  th.at  now  under  con- 
sideration from  ]>assing  into  law. 

The  Din/  goes  on  to  show  that  the  few  hours  of 
military  drill  that  it  would  be  possiljle  to  provide  for 
in  an  already  over-crowded  curriculum  would  not  go  far 
to  secure  physical  results  or  military  training,  and  states 
on  the  authority  of  a  military  expert  that  -'in  Boston 
the  effect  of  school  drill  has  been  to  make  boys  round- 
shouldered  and  narrow-chested.  T  never  saw  a  school 
company  well  set  uj)  in  my  life." 

The  New  York  Xafinn,  commenting  on  the  bill,  goes 
even  further  and  states  that  "  it  springs  from  the  same 
senseless  and  brutal  war-.spirit  that  is  making  wreck  of 
so  many  public  reputations,  and  continually  threatening 
to  embroil  us  with  other  nations.  What  its  j)romoters 
leally  have  in  mind  is,  not  phy.sical  exercise,  not  jiarades 
and  displays,  but  the  spi-eading  in  phildish  minds  of  the 
idea  that  fighting  is  the  noblest  occupation  of  man,  that 
we  are  all  the  while  exposed  to  insults  and  aggi-essions, 
and  must  be  ready  to  whip  all  creation  on  call.  Now 
the  boys  have  too  much  of  this  idea  already.  It  is  in 
their  minds  that  the  furibund  patriotism  of  Lodge  and 
Frye  finds  most  admiration  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  its  only  admiration.  What  they  need,  together 
with  their  fellow  juveniles  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
is,  not  military  <liill,  but  instruction  in  ^ood  manners 
in  the  arts  and  love  of  ]irace,  and  in  anihition  to  make 
the  countrj'  d<'cent  and  habitable  instead  of  fearecl," 
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Faimnis  Boys. 

A  ywedisli  liiiv  fell  out  of  ;i  window  and  was  severely 
hurt,  but  with  clonelied  lips  he  kept  liark  tlii'  i-iv  of 
]>iiin.  Tlie  Kii)5»  Gustaviis  Adojplius,  who  saw  the  fall, 
proplicsied  that  that  lioy  would  tiiake  a  man  for  ,iii 
fnier<;oncv,  and  so  he  did,  for  he  became  the  famous 
General  Bauer. 

A  woman  fell  ott"  the  dook  in  Ttal^-.  She  was  fat  and 
frightened.  No  one  of  th(;  crowd  of  men  dared  to 
jump  in  after  her;  hut  a  boy  struck  (he  water  almost 
a.s  soon  as  she,  and  managed  to  keep  her  up  until 
stronger  arms  got  hold  of  her.  Evetybodv  said  tlie 
boy  was  very  daring,  very  kind,  very  ipiick,  but  also 
very  reckless,  for  he  might  have  been  tlrowned.  The 
bo}'  Wiis  Garibaldi,  and  if  you  will  read  his  life  \'ou  will 
find  these  were  just  his  traits  all  llirough  that  hv.  was 
so  alert  that  nobody  could  tell  when  he  would  make  an 
attack  with  his  red-shirted  soldiers  ;  so  indiscreet  some- 
times as  to  make  his  fellow-patriots  wish  he  was  in 
Guinea,  but  also  so  brave  and  magnanimous  that  all  the 
world,  except  tyrants,  loved  to  hear  and  talk  about  him. 

A  boy  used  to  crush  the  flower.s  to  get  their  coloi', 
and  painted  the  white  side  of  his  father's  cottage  in 
Tyrol  with  all  sorts  of  pictures,  which  the  mountaineers 
gazed  at  as  wonderful.      He  was  the  great  artist  Titian. 

An  old  painter  watched  a  little  fellow  who  amused 
himself  making  ilrawings  of  his  pot  and  brushes,  easel 
and  stool,  and  .said:  "That  boy  will  beat  me  someday." 
So  he  did,  for  he  was  Michael  Angelo. 

A  German  boy  was  reading  a  blood-and-thunder 
novel.  Right  in  the  midst  of  it  he  said  to  himself  : 
"  Now,  this  will  never  do.  I  get  too  much  excited  over 
it;  I  can't  study  so  well  after  it.  Ho  here  goes!"  and 
he  ilung  the  book  out  into  the  river.  He  was  Fichte, 
the  great  German  philosojiher. 


Grading'. 


Grading  on  the  results  of  terminal  examinations  was 
abandoned  two  years  ago  in  the  Halifax  schools. 
Dartmouth  lias  now  followed  the  Halifax  plan.  Princi- 
fuil  Miller,  in  advocating  the  change,  gives  the  following 
arguments  : 

.  This  subject  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  on 
my  part  for  some  time.  Man3'  serious  olijections  are 
advanced  bj'  educationists  to  the  methods  of  grading 
by  written  examinations.  I  give  a  few  of  the  principal 
ones  : 

I.  It  puts  a  premium  on  "cramming,"  L  r^,  memotiz- 
ing  the  words  of  the  lesson,  as  distinguished  from  true 
study  which  seeks  to  disregard  the  words  used  in  the 
book,  and  to  get  a  clear,  accurate  and  sensible  idea  of 
the  matter  treated  ;  the  pupil  by  this  method  being 
required  to  compo.se  sentences  in  which  to  reproduce 
the  matter  of  the  book.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  ha\e  a  pupil  repeat  verbatim  a  paragraph  of  history 
or  geography  and   to  have  very  confused  ideas  of  the 


real  meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences  used.  To 
know  his  lesson  off  by  heart  is  still  considered  a  criterion 
of  a  good  student  by  others  as  well  as  pupils. 

II.  It  is  an  unfair  test  at  which  the  b(>st  luijiils  do 
tiot  always  succeed,  nor  the  poorer  ones  always  fail.  A 
nervous,  excitable  child,  under  the.se  conditions,  will  b(^ 
beaten  at  tbe  terminal  cNaminations  by  oiu'  who  is  in- 
ferior in  mental  ability  aii<l  .scholarshi|i,  but  who,  because 
of  freedom  from  nervousness  antl  anxiety  about  the 
result  is  able  to  do  his  best,  while  the  former  is  not. 

III.  It  necessitates  two  weeks  of  heavy  exhausting 
night  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  in  addition,  and 
a  prolonged  mental  strain  on  the  pupils  whose  fate 
during  this  time  is  hanging  in  the  balance  ;  whether 
they  w'ill  succeed  and  win  a  place  in  llu^  next  higher 
grade,  or  will  fail. 

IV.  It  is  an  incubus,  always  looming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, robbing  .school  life  of  all  pleasure  and  driving  the 
machines  at  toj)  speed,  to  the  injury  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 

V.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  ;  grading  can  be  and  is 
successfully  done  without  any  of  the  worry  and  strain 
attending  written  examinations. 


Every  One  SliouUl  Learn  to  Sinj?. 

No  teacher  is  justilied  in  saj'ing  of  any  voice  that 
it  is  not  worth  cultivation — rather  he  should  say  he 
lias  neither  the  patience  nor  the  time  re(|uisite  for  de" 
veloping  a.  poor  voice. 

Experiment  has  proved  again  and  again  that  a  poor 
voice  may  be  so  improved  by  careful  training,  as  to  be 
pleasing  to  its  possessor  and  his  friends  ;  certainl}'  an 
unpromising  voice,  coupled  with  the  ambition  to  become 
a  singer,  will  often  outstrip  a  naturally  brilliant  voice 
whose  owner  is  careless  and  indifferent.  Of  course, 
"  everyone"  caiuiot  become  a  professional  singei'  ;  hut  as 
in  every  other  calling  there  is  always  "  loom  at  the 
top,"  and  the  more  the  ai-t  of  singing  comes  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  rank  and  tile  of  men  and  women,  the  more 
intelligent  will  lie  the  criticism  from  the  audiences  of 
church,  concert  hall,  atul  theatre  ;  then  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  public  singing  will  surely  be  demanded,  and 
much  of  the  shouting  that  is  now  applauded  will  cease 
to  pass  muster  before  jjeople  who  themselves  know 
sometliing   of  voice-production.  *  *  ♦  * 

Perhaps  such  universal  education  seems  chimerical,  and 
.so  it  is  so  far  as  the  present  adult  generation  is  concerned, 
but  witli  but  very  little  dilficulty  it  could  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  oui'  public  schools.  Granted  that  so 
called  singing  is  already  taught  in  all  the  schools,  and 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Tonic  .Sol-fa  system,  excel- 
lent work  has  been  accomplished  in  educating  the  ear 
and  in  teaching  the  reading  of  music  which  must  be 
productive  of  untold  good  in  opening  up  a  wider  and 
better  field  of  music  for  practice — but  this  is  not 
enough.  Of  what  value  is  it  to  teach  children  to  sing 
songs,  either  by  rote  or  scientificallj'  reading  them,  if 
they  have  no  conception  how  to  sing  them  after  the 
notes  have  been   learned  1     I   contend    that   the   Tonic 
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Sol-fa  certificates,  issued  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
should  include  an  examination  in  voice  culture,  and 
that  a  teacher  should  Ue  expected  to  teach  her  class 
how  to  produce  pure  tone,  and  how  to  sing  the  simple 
school  songs  intelligently-  and  expressively,  and  with- 
out that  hard  mechanical  ring  so  generally  heard  among 
school  children.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  in  our 
scliools,  hundreds  of  voices  that  now  grow  to  be  liarsh 
and  un[)leasant,  might  he  preserved  in  all  the  purity  of 
chilflhood,  and  school  singing  would  no  longer  be  the 
misnomer  it  now  is,  but  would  be  enjo3'able  and  pleas- 
ant to  listen  to,  as  children's  voices  ought  to  be.  —  M. 
Stead  in  N.   Y.   Vocalist. 


Love  of  nature  should  be  inculcated  in  the  schools. 
It  is  not.  ^Ve  talk  much  of  science,  and  flatter  our- 
selves that  it  is  claiming  its  rightful  place  in  the  schools, 
Ijut  it  is  not.  The  teaching  of  science  has  steadily 
decreased  in  ten  years,  in  twenty  years,  even  in  tvventj'- 
five  years.  This  is  all  the  worse,  because  city  life  has 
dejirived  <-hildren  of  the  knowledge  of  nature.  All  the 
investigations  that  have  been  made  have  proven  con- 
conclusively  that  city  children  are  lamentably  ignorant 
regarding  nature.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it.  What 
science  we  do  have  has  taken  a  miserable,  mercenaiy, 
or  commercial  tone.  We  choose  the  sciences  that  mean 
the  most  financially,  and  we  teach  these  in  the  wa\-  that 
will  make  them  mean  most  commercially.  Astronomy 
is  the  grandest  of  all  the  sciences.  It  reaches  outward 
and  upward  with  a  majesty  thiit  no  other  .science  does, 
but  it  has  no  apprecialjle  commercial  value,  and  .so  the 
universities  —  even  Harvard  —  have  dropped  it  fitim 
their  courses.  Geology  has  largely  gone  from  the 
universities  to  the  special  institution  at  \Vashingtt)n, 
because  there  is  more  probability  of  making  the  know- 
ledge acquired  "pay."  The  phase  of  geology  that  is 
most  emphasized  is  mining,  because  it  pays  best.  The 
phases  of  cheniistiy  that  the  universities — some  of  the 
highest-  teach  most  enthusiastically  are  those  that  the 
students-  sometimes  the  professors  —  can  make  the 
most  profitable.  This  makes  the  love  of  nature  through 
the  sciences  an  impossibility.  There  is  less  and  less 
time  given  to  science,  less  and  less  love  of  nature 
through  science,  and  less  and  less  real  teaching  of 
science.  —  Stanley  Hall. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Closing  Exercises. 

Do  not,  1  beg  of  you,  give  the  last  of  your  enei-gies 
and  these  glorious  June  days  to  a  wearisome  drill  for 
closing  exercises.  It  needs  the  perfection  of  health, 
patience,  sweetness,  and  every  cardinal  virtue  under 
tiie  sun  for  teacher  and  children  to  "get  up"  a  .school 
"  occa.sion "  with  its  everliisting  '//•///,  drill,  and  not 
show  the  worst  side  tn  r  :h1i  other.  Don't  undertak(> 
it.  It  yields  iKj  return  wmth  the  rllort.  I  wonder  if 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  suggestion  to  allow  each  child 
to  do  what  he  likes  best  for  the  closing  exerci.se.s.      Child 


ren  never  get  tired  of  doing  the  things  they  do  well. 
It  is  the  teachers  who  become  tired  of  the  well-worn 
grooves.  It  is  an  old  suggestion,  but  we  make  it  right 
over  again,  that  school  work  shall  form  a  large?  part  of 
the  final  exercises  when  parents  are  invited.  You  can- 
not please  them  so  well  as  to  show  them  what  their 
children  can  do.  A  smile,  a  deferential  spirit  and  a 
courteous  manner  from  the  teacher  (do  we  always  re- 
member that?)  will  warm  their  hearts  and  make  them 
ready  toenjoy  everything  they  see. — Primary  Education 


A  Proiiositlon. 


Come  let  us  reason  together.  I'"or  the  last  year  or 
two  most  of  the  reading  prepared  for  little  children  has 
been  crowded  with  nature  stories.  There  is  no  objection 
whatever  to  such  stories.  But  one  j)ai-ticular  feature 
of  them  has  become  so  prevalent,  as  to  be  wearisome, 
silly,  and  alwolutely  injurious  in  its  influence.  What 
is  it  .'  It  is  the  habit  of  "making  believe"  that  all 
nature  is  discontented  and  ready  to  ipian-el.  The  oak 
tree  wishes  it  were  a  pine,  and  the  pine  tree  is  fretting 
liecause  it  is  not  an  oak.  The  lily  wants  to  be  a  rose 
and  the  rose  is  "dying"  to  be  a  pans}',  and  .so  on  and 
on  ad  iiauseAini.  Here  and  there  a  story  teller  has  grown 
zealous  and  ambitious  enough  to  have  these  nature 
nihilists  refu.se  to  grow  at  all  till  they  could  have  their 
desires  granted.  Every  weakness  and  )iassion  of 
humanity  has  been  ascribed  to  these  products  of  Nature 
till  they  have  wept,  moaned,  scolded,  been  jealous,  and 
"  made  up  "  like  a  lot  of  wayward  school  children.  The 
object  of  this  sort  of  a  story  has  been  to  put  Nature 
into  harness  to  do  ethical  work-  -a  kind  of  practical 
correlation  that  has  called  for  a  showy  moral  attachment 
at  the  end  of  each  story. 

In  the  first  place  such  nature  stories  are  not  true  to 
.science.  Plants  don't  "  get  mad  "  and  stop  growing, 
or  spend  their  plant  energies  in  idle  wishes  and  specu- 
lation. What  must  our  children  think  of  a  nature 
realm  w  here  eveiything  is  in  a  ferment  of  dissatisfaction  ? 
Anything  elevating  in  such  a  "make-lielieve  "  as  that! 

Now  for  the  proposition.  Let  us  stop  all  this  ab- 
nornuil  .sort  of  story  telling.  That  docs  not  mean  that 
our  nature  stories  shall  be  without  imagination.  Let 
all  Natui-e  talk  if  you  want  to,  but  let  it  be  of  the 
sensible  kind.  Let  us  eliminate  the  discontent  and  the 
malcontents  and  find  some  other  way  of  showing  that 
vice  is  always  punished  and  virtue  is  always  rewarded. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  give  up  such  storie.s,  for  they 
are  everywhere,  and  so  interwoven  with  the  beautiful 
and  the  artistic  that  it  will  be  a  .sore  temjitation  to 
keep  along  with  them.  And  while  we  are  about  it  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  speak  of  the  wind  as  the  irind 
simply,  ;ind  not  .I//-.  Wind.  Let  us  call  our  birds, 
liirds,  aiul  not  Mr.  and  .!//•.<.  I5ird.  Some  things  are 
better  as  they  are  than  loaded  down  with  human  titles. 
—  Primary  Education. 
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Leafy  June. 

AVIhii'vci-  liist  used  tlio  pliriise  "  Icaty  .liun'  |pui  as 
much  of  (>ssential  description  into  a  sinuli'  adjcilixc  as 
is  possible.  Tlie  full  and  perfect  leaf  is  the  coinpletesl 
expression  of  June.  The  e.\<iuisite  half-tones  and  intei- 
luediate  tints  are  gone  now.  Even  the  dark  pines  and 
hemlocks  send  out  their  li.uht-green  slioots  abundantly 
in  an  eflbrt  to  assimilate  these  trees  to  the  green  unity 
about  them.  The  philosopiiy  of  . I  inie  is  monastic  ;  she 
endeavors  to  e.xpres.s,  to  illustrate  the  creative  oneness 
of  the  universe.  The  light-green  of  the  liiiehes  has 
been  daily  deepening  to  a  lu.strous  darker  tone  ;  the 
red  maples  yield  their  droj)  of  scarlet,  and  the  unf(jlding 
of  the  oak  leaves  reveals  them  now  completely  green— '- 
no  longer  delicately  stained  with  (link  or  jmrple. 
Everywhere  the  woods  exhil)it  a  grauil  and  .solemn 
renunciation  of  individuality  ;  the  single  tree  is  lost  in 
the  divine  mass.  The  nakeil  liraiuh.  held  out  to  us  in 
beckoning  invitation,  is  gone  ;  we  have  tlu-  woods 
where  were  trees,  and  wholeness  where  there  was 
division.  But  though  this  magnificent  advances  may 
well  be  called  solemn,  it  is  nevertheless  joyous.  It  is 
the  consummation  for  w hiih  the  e.xquisitelj'  varied  tints 
of  mid-May  were  but  the  thrill  of  ]ireparation.  It  is 
beautiful  in  a  high  degree,  it  is  the  coming  of  the  full- 
ne-ss  of  the  summer — the  .glory  of  the  year.  Nor  does 
Nature  in  the  midst  of  it  all  forget  her  diversity,  nor 
den}'  herself  the  lu.xury  of  color.  The  fields  are  now 
white  with  daisies,  now  golden  with  buttercups  :  the 
lady's  slipper  blushes  under  the  pine  trees,  and  the  wild 
geranium  tinges  the  edge  of  the  thickets  with  rose. 
The  great  woods  have  marched  on  to  their  glory  of 
greenness,  but  in  their  shadow  the  richest  colors  survive 
in  lovelv  flowers. — Selected. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Sussex,  N.  B.,  grammar  school  in  such  a  way  that 
should  it  b>  imitatsd  generally  the  result  would  be  tt) 
transform  school  grounds  into  gardens.  We  would 
gladly  go  on  giving  arbor  day  reports  like  the  following 
until  next  spring  if  the  excellent  e.xample  of  the  Sussex 
school  and  its  energetic  teachers,  Mr.  N.  W.  Brown  and 
stafT  should  be  imitated.  A  fine  hedge  of  .359  white 
spruce  trees  was  set  out  on  the  grounds,  with  thirty- 
nine  young  trees  of  rock  ma])le.  On  arboi-  day  morn- 
ing there  was  a  flag  raising,  the  tl.ig  Ij.'ing  the  gift  of 
G.  W.  Fowler,  M.  P.  P.,  and  Hon.  A.  S.  White,  Solici- 
tor General.  The  latter  gentleman  delivered  a  stirring 
address  on  Canadfiin  loyalty.  In  the  evening  a  school 
concert  was  given  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  by  which  $75 
was  realized,  to  be  devoted  to  providing  special  ajipar- 
atus  for  the  school. 


Hiss    Laura    Boyd,    teacher    at    Fair    Hav(>n,    Deer 

Island,  has,  by  means  of  two  school  conrerls,  secured 
sutHcient  means  to  fui'iiish  her  school  room.  In  this 
district  also  the  house  has  been  painted  and  the  grounds 
fenced. 


The  ti'ustees  of  liichardsonv  ille,  oiii'  nf  the  most 
thrixing  and  pietui'es(|U(!  places  on  Deer  Island,  pur|)os(^ 
building  a  new  house  this  y(>ar  and  one  which  will 
compare  favorabl}'  with  any  in    th.it  parish. 

Miss  Edith  lioyd,  teacher  at  Wil.son's  Beach,  ('ani|io- 
liello,  has,  by  means  of  a  concert,  supplied  her  school 
with  an  excellent  glolie  and  blinds.  An  asisstant  has 
been  engaged  for  this  school. 


One  of  the  hands<iMii'st  and  lii'st  e(|iiippeil  houses  of 
two  departments  to  be  found  anywhere  is  that 
containing  the  sufjerior  school  at  Welchpool,  Canipobello. 
The  house,  which  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  is  very 
attractive  in  appearance,  as  are  also  the  grounds,  the 
result  of  Ai'ljor  Day  observation.  The  interior  is 
ceiled  throughout  and  oiled  and  vaiiiished.  The  floors 
are  of  hard  wood,  and  the  furnishing  and  e(|uipment 
are  of  the  very  best,  (ireat  credit  is  due  the  school 
boai-d  and  the  principal,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ilickson,  who  has 
been  indefatii;able  in  his  exertions. 


Mr.  F.  G.  Ci^lder,  teacher  at  North  lload,  Campobello, 
has,  by  means  of  a  concert,  raised  $14,  with  which  lie 
has  procured  some  excellent  apparatus. 


Miss  Ida  Guptill,  teacher  at  Two  Islands,  Grand 
Manan,  has,  chiefly  through  her  own  exertions,  fur- 
nished her  school  with  blinds,  lilackboards,  and  has  had 
the  walls  tinted. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Perkins,  teacher  at  Grand  Harbor,  Oraiid 
Manan,  has,  duiing  the  past  winter,  given  two  or  three 
lectures  in  chemistry  illustrated  by  experiments.  Mr. 
Perkins  has  also  collected  and  classified  all  the  plants 
found  upon  the  island,  as  well  as  made  considerable 
observation  regarding  their  growth  and  time  of  budding 
and  flowering  during  his  residence  there. 


The  New  Glasgow  high  school  is  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  H.  S.  Poole,  of  Stellarton,  who  has  placed 
in  its  museum  a  large  number  of  valuable  and  instructive 
specimens,  illustrative  of  the  mineralogy  andgeology  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  mineralogical  exhibitsfrom  otherplaces. 
Part  of  these  are  now  in  position  in  cases  in  the  room 
in  the  new  building  set  apart  for  lil)rary  and  museum 
purposes.  Mr.  Poole  has  promised  additional  .specimens 
from  time  to  time,  and  has  also  undertaken  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibits.  With  his  assistance  so  kindly 
offered,  there  would  seem  to  be  good  reason  to  expect 
to  have  before  long  a  museum  which  would  be  of  great 
educative  value,  and  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  town. 
We  hope  the  school  board  will  make  ample  provision 
for  the  institution. — Eastern  Chroiiiele. 
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Fiir  the  Rkvikw.I 

Astronoiiiical  Notes. 

Fni!  Si-MMKi!  Snioni,  (IK  SriENC'E,  July,   ISiXi, 

Wlii'ii  thr  Suiiiiiirr  Sl-IiimiI  met  lit  Piirrsliiird  t'ur  tlie 
first  tiiiic,  1SS9,  star-gazin.i,'  could  lie,  and  was,  ranicd 
on  hy  dav  as  well  as  liy  iiinht.  Venus  was  far  out  on 
the  west  side  of  the  sun,  and  her  lirilliant  white  disc,  set 
in  the  beautiful  hlue  of  the  Parrshoro  sky,  was  an  easy 
and  a  lovely  object  to  the  delighted  eyes  of  admiring 
gazers  during  those  glorious  summer  afternoons.  When 
the  school  w^as  there  again  in  the  following  year  she 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  and  though  not  so 
lirilliant  as  in  the  previous  summer,  was  easily  seen  by 
all  who  took  the  trouble  to  look  for  her.  And  again  in 
July  hist,  when  some  of  the  summer  .schoolmen  took  a 
run  down  from  Amherst  to  Parrslwro,  they  found 
Venus  smilins  down  at  them  from  the  sunlit  blue  of  a 
perfect  Parrslioro  afternoon. 

We  shall  have  no  such  good  luck  this  year.  Venus 
will  be  impossible  to  us  either  liy  day  or  by  night. 
What  the  almanacs  call  "superior  conjunction"  happens 
on  the  'Jth,  the  day  the  school  opens.  This  is  when  the 
planet  is  farthest  from  the  earth,  away  oft' about  seventy 
million  miles  beyond  the  sun,  and  very  nearly  in  the 
.same  line.  It  is  this  last  fact  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  anything  but  a  telescope  to  see  Venus  at  superior 
conjunction,  or  within  aljout  ten  days  on  each  side  -of 
that  event.  From  ten  to  twenty  days  after  it,  a  field- 
glass  pointed  at  the  right  spot  in  a  good  sky  will  show 
her  without  much  trouljle.  After  twenty  days  the 
naked  eye  should  see  her  about  noon  if  the  same  two 
conditions  hold  good,  but  the  ordinary  star-gazer  had 
better  wait  until  August  before  trying  foi-  her,  either 
at  noon  o|-  evening. 

With  a  good  lield-glass  Jupiter  may  be  seen  in  the 
early  afternoon,  if  the  sky  is  blue,  if  the  observer 
chooses  the  right  time  to  look,  and  if  he  looks  in  the 
right  place.  But  these  three  conditions  must  be  very 
exactly  satisfied,  and  even  then  it  will  be  a  rather 
difficult  job,  for  the  big  planet  is  getting  very  close  to 
the  sun's  place  in  the  sky.  P.ut  he  hnn  l)een  seen  with 
a  field-glass  under  less  f;ivorable  conditions  than  will 
then  occur,  so  we  may  ho]>e  to  see  him  this  time  too. 
As  to  the  right  time  and  the  right  ]ilace  to  look,  those 
who  are  interested  had  betlei-  apply  to  imr  of  the  star- 
gazing nieniliers  of  the  school. 

With  the  naked  eye  there  will  be  no  celestial 
objects  visilile  by  daylight,  except  the  sun  and  the  moon  : 
the  sun  on  every  clear  day,  and  the  moon  on  every  such 
day  of  the  school  .session  after  the  ll'th. 

All  other  kiiuls  of  heav<>idy  observation  and  experi- 
ment must  be  made  before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset. 


On  the  11th  the  sun's  declination  will  be  22'  north. 
Thus  in  latitude  \')'  north  (which  is  very  nearly  that 
of  Parrsboro)  makes  the  day  nearly  15i  hours  long.  If 
there  were  no  refraction,  and  if  the  sun  were  a  mere 
point,  and  if  everything  and  everybnily  were  at  sea- 
level,  it  would  be  almost  exactly  l-"i  hours  II  minutes. 
Refraction  adds  :i'l  minutes  at  each  end  of  the  day, 
and  the  sun  takes  HI  minutes  to  raise  his  disc  above 
the  horizon  in  the  morning  and  to  lower  it  below  in 
the  evening.  Thus  from  the  first  peep  of  the  sun  above 
sea-level  in  the  morning  until  his  last  fiicker  at  evening 
there  are  15  hours  and  22  minutes. 

That  is  when  his  declination  is  22°  N  and  when  we 
are  in  latitude  45°  N.  For  the  same  latitude  when  the 
declination  is  20°  N  (as  it  will  be  on  the  23rd)  the  values 
given  in  the  last  paragraph  are  in  order,  as  follows  : 
Very  nearly  15  hours — 14  hours,  51  minutes,  3i; min- 
utes at  each  end,  3i  minutes,  15  hours  2   minutes. 

But  all  the  rest  of  the  24  hours  is  not  available  for 
star  gazing.  Twilight  has  to  be  allowed  for.  From  the 
time  the  sun  disappears  until  the  time  when  the  faintest 
naked  eye  stars  appear,  we  have  all  gradations  of  light 
from  almost  full  day  to  almost  deep  night,  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  morning  in  reverse  order.  One 
limit  of  twilight  is  well  marked  — it  is  when  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sun's  disc  is  on  the  horizon — the  instant  of 
sunrise  or  sunset.  The  other  limit  is  not  so  easily 
determined,  but  it  is,  generally  taken  to  be  when  the 
sun  is  18°  below  the  horizon.  For  these  limits  tlie 
duration  of  twilight  at  each  end  of  the  day  in  latitude 
45°  N  is  about  2.1  hours  when  the  sun's  declination 
is  22^^  N  as  on  July  1 1th,  and  aliout  2  hours  when  the 
declination  is  20''  N  as  on  July  23rd, 

When  the  day  is  fifteen  hours  long  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sun  should  rise  seven 
and  a  half  hours  before  noon,  i.  k.  aj  4.30  a.  m..  and 
set  at  7.30  p.  m.  And  so  it  wouM  if  we  kept  time  by 
a  sun-dial,  Imt  we  have  outgrown  that.  The  real  sun 
is  too  irregular  a  time-keeper  for  the  needs  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  a  '  mean  sun  '  has  been  invented 
which  gives  us  '  mean  time.'  On  July  23,  mean  time 
is  six  minutes  ahead  of  sun  time,  .so  the  hours  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  are  4.3G  a.  in.  and  7.3G  ]i.  m.,  and  the  after- 
noon is  twelve  minutes  longer  than  the  forenoon.  But 
this  again  is  true  onlv  on  condition  that,  at  every  place 
where  the  23rd  of  .Inly  has  fifteen  hours  of  daylight, 
the  time  ki']il  is  the  mean  time  of  the  place,  local  time. 
But  just  as  we  outgrew  sun-time  aliout  a  century  ago, 
so  we  have  outgrown  local  time  within  the  last  dozen 
years.  In  Nova  Seolia  we  keep  the  lime  of  the  GOtli 
meridian,  and  as  the  longitude  of  Parrsboro  is  about 
61',  its  clocks  and  watches  are  sixteen  minutes  fast  by 
its  own  local  time.  And  so  on  July  23id,  the  hour  of 
sunrise  is  4.52  a.  m.  and  of  sunset  7.52  p.  m.  And  on 
July  I  1th,  these  hours  are  4-40  a.  m.  .ind  S.02  p.  m. 
Then  as  there  are  from  two  to  two  and  :i  half  hours  of 
twilight,  and  as  the  first  half  of  evening  twilight  is  of 
little  or  no  use  for  stargazing  it  will  be  best  to  begin 
this  business  about  1)  o'clock. 

The  brighter  stars  and   planets  will  hi'  easily   visible 
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liffoiv  tliis  hour,  espeeiallj' •' ui)it('r,  Sal  urn,  NCua,  ami 
Arotunis.  At  the  hofjiniiinj;  i)f  tlic  session,  .liiiiitcr 
will  set  souii  after  9,  anil  an  lioiir  earlier  at  the  end. 
Saturn  will  he  iij>  until  iniilniLclit  all  tlnoujili.  The 
only  other  eveninj;  planet  at  this  time  is  L'ranus.  He 
anil  Saturn  are  in  the  same  eoiistellation,  Lihra,  Saturn 
heing  at  tlie  west  side  of  the  (]uaflrilateral  which  is 
formed  hy  the  four  chief  stars,  and  I'lanus  lielween 
tfie  two  on  the  east  side.  In  the  middle  of  .luiie  ]tr 
was  ver}'  close  to  one  of  a  pair  of  small  stars  in  thai 
quarter,  so  close  on  the  Kith  and  ITtli  that  the  two 
objects  .seemed  one  to  the  naked  eyi'.  and  in  a  field-,i;lass 
looked  like  a  lovely  little  double  star.  He  has  now 
moved  off  to  the  ri<;lit  a  little,  and  will  continue  doing 
so  until  the  end  of  .luly.  Saturn's  motion  is  the  same 
until  .luly  IGth,  anil  then  he  stops  and  turns  back. 

Of  tlie  other  planets  it  has  alreadj'  been  mentioned, 
that  Venu.s  is  invisible  because  she  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun.  Mercury,  Mars  and  Neptune  are  morn- 
ing stars.  Neptune  is  impossible  at  all  times  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  just  at  present  is  not  worth  searching 
for  with  a  glass.  Mars  is  easy  enough  and  quite  con- 
spicuous among  the  stars  of  Aries  in  the  earlj'  morning, 
but  by  and  by  he  will  be  much  brighter  and  can  be 
.seen  liefore  midnight.  He  will  be  in  opposition  in 
December  and  five  times  as  l)right  as  he  is  now.  When 
the  Summer  School  met  in  St.  John  in  1892,  he  was 
in  opposition  and  was  thirteen  times  as  bright  as  now. 

Mercury  will  be  well  worth  turning  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  see,  especially  between  the  10th  and  the  20th. 
On  the  lOth,  3.-15  to  4.15  a.  m.  will  be  a  good  time  ;  on 
the  20th,  4.15  to  4.30. 

There  is  little  room  left  to  speak  of  the  stars  and 
constellations  that  may  lie  seen  between  nine  and  ten 
in  the  evening.  About  all  that  can  lie  done  is  to  give 
a  list  of  the  principal  objects  that  should  be,  and  that 
should  not  be,  looked  for.  Don't  ask  to  be  shown  Orion, 
or  the  Pleiades,  or  the  Twins,  or  the  Dog-Star.  Rut,  if 
you  are  not  alneadj'  acquainted  with  the  following,  do 
get  some  .me  to  point  them  out  to  you ;  -Arcturus,  Vega, 
Altair,  Antares,  Spica,  and  the  North  Star;  the  Dippers, 
the  Cross,  Crown,  tlie  Chair,  the  Handkerchief,  the 
Kite,  Job's  Coffin,  Berenice's  Hair,  etc.  ;  Virgo,  Libia, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  A(|uai-ius  :  Pegasus, 
Andromeda,  Hercules,  Lyra,  Cygnus,  Acjuila,  etc.  etc. 

A.  Camehon. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  June  ;;5,  ISOii. 


nOOK  HKVIKWS. 

CoWl'IOU'.s  SlIciKTKH  I'lilO.MS,  edited  «illi  ill tidd uclion 
and  notes  liy  W.  T.  W'elili,  M.  A.  i 'ages  147,  price  2s. 
(id.  I'lililisliers  Maiinill.in  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.  .Ml  the  liesl  of  (Owpei's  poems  are  included  in 
lliis  neat  little  volunu'.  uliicli  may  he  used  for  the  <'l.iss 
rnoin . 


('ii()si;n  I<;\(.i,ish,  by  A.  Ellis,  B.  A.  I'a.i,'<s  20."),  |)iice 
2s.  (id.  Publishers  M.icmillan  &  ("o.,  Lmidoii  and  New 
York.  This  little  Milume  contains  selections  from 
Wordsworth,  liyroii,  Shelley,  Liunb.  and  Scott,  with 
brief  but  excellent  biographies  of  these  standard 
authors.  The  selections  apjiear  to  lie  ucll  eliosen,  and 
are  accompanied  with  notes. 


Elementary  German  Reader,  by  ().  I?.  Super- 
Pages  134,  price  45  cents.  Publishers  Ginn  &  i'o., 
Boston.  This  seems  a  very  excellent  little  book  for 
beginners  in  German.  It  contains  many  passages  of 
very  easy  reading  chosen  for  their  simplicity,  is  intended 
for  schools  and  private  students,  and  is  acconijianied 
with  notes  and  a  vo<-abularv. 


The  Athiiitic  Moiif/ili/.  in  the  course  of  its  correspond- 
ence with  representative  successful  ]iulilie  school  teachers 
and  sujierintendents.  had  the  happy  thought  to  ask  a 
selected  group  of  them  to  write  out  theii-  professional 
autobiographies.  Haifa  dozen  of  these  "confessions" 
appear  in  the  July  At/antic. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT. 


Teaclieis  who  propose  to  attend  tlie  Provincial  Institute  to  be  liekl  at 
the  Normal  School,  Frederictnn,  Ijegiiinine  on  Monday,  June  a9th,  will 
close  their  schools  for  the  term  on  Friday,  the  20th  inst.  The  last  teach 
ing  day  of  the  term  for  teachers  who  do  not  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
Provincial  Institute  will  he  Tuesday,  June  30th. 

The  first  teaehine  day  of  the  next  term  will  hi'  Wednesday,  the  ;2th 
day  of  August,  except  in  cities,  incorporated  towns,  and  other  districts 
authorized  to  have  a  vacation  of  eight  weeks,  in  which  I  he  first  teaching 
day  of  the  next  term  will  be  Wednesday,  August  20lh. 


(:han(;e  fiF  Text  Book, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  Ternj  in  Auaust,  Kennedy  and  O'Hearn's 
Common  S<-hool  Arithmetic,  Part  I,  will  supersede  Hall's  Elementary 
Arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  pupils  of  (liiule  III  and  IV.  Hall's  Elemen- 
tary Arithuietic  will  continue  to  be  used  until  further  notice  in  Grades 
V  to  VI. 


Education  Office. 

June  15th,  1896. 


J.  R.  INCH. 
Chief  Sup't  of  Education. 


meGill  University,   montreal,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Exhibitions  and  Scmolabsbips  Offehed  for  Competition   at  ihe  Opening  of  the  Session,  Sf,ptember,   1896. 


N.  B,— Three  of  the  exhibitions  are  open  to  women   itwo  of  these  to 
women  nlone,  either  in  the  First  or  Second  Year).    For  tipecial 
Regulations  see  Calendar  tsU5-0G.,  p.  6'i. 
To  l^tudenti  entering  the  First  Year,  two  Exhibitions  of  $125,  one  of 
$120,  one  of  SKKi  and  one  of  $90. 

.'iubjects  of  Ejcaiiiination  :  —  Giieek,  Latin,  Mathematics,   (Edclid, 
Algebra  and  .\rithmetic)  English 


Subjects  of  Exftminaiions :  ~  Grkek.  Latin.  IMathematicp.   (.Euclid 

AlGEBHA.  TRIGONO.METBY)   ENGLISH   LiTERATUBE,   CHEMISTRY,    FRENCH    Or 

inftead  of  French,   German. 

To  Students  entering  tUe  Third  Year,  two  N'-hnlarships  of  $125,  o)ic  of 
$120.  and  one  of  $110.  (One  of  these  is  offered  in  Mathematics  and 
Logic,  one  in  Natural  Science  and  Logic,  and  two  in  Classics  and  Modern 
Languages.^ 

S«6jec(s.— As  stated  in  fialendar  of  189.5-96.  page  25. 
Copies  of  the  Circular  giving  full  particulars  of  subjects  required,  and  the  Calendar  for  the  Seo^ion  lSt5-96  containing  information  resoectinir 
conditions  of  entrance,  cour.se  of  study,  degrees,  oic.  in  the  several  faculties  and  departments  of  the  iiniversitv,  as  follows:  Faculty  of  Law? 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Faculiv  of  Aris  or  Academical  Faculiy  (including  the  Donalda  Special  Course  for  Womenl,  Faculty  of  Aimhed  Science' 
(including  Departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Minirig  Engin-ering.  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Practical  Chemistry)' 
Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Science,  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 


To  titicdents  entering  Ihe  l^econd  Year,  two  Exhibitions  0/8125,  one  of 
$1110,  and  one  of  $V10.    i.-ee  also  N.  B.  above  ) 


1  Address*  JlcGill  College,  Montreal. 


d.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  R.  C.  h.,  Registrar,  Bursar,  fleting  Secretary. 
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We  give  up  nearly  all  our  space  in  thi.s  number  to 
the  papers  re.ad  at  the  New  Brunswick  Educational 
Institute.  We  should  like  to  do  this  as  often  as  a 
provincial  educational  convention  is  held,  either  in  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  or  P.  E.  Island,  belie\ing  that 
if  this  were  done  every  year  it  would  indicate,  more 
than  in  any  other  way,  what  shape  and  direction  our 
educational  thought  is  taking  and  what  is  the  measure 
of  our  progress.  The  readers  of  the  Review — now 
l)pginning  to  be  numbered  by  thousands  instead  of 
hundreds — connot  fail  to  be  benefitted  by  the  careful 
perusal  of  these  papers.  Who  that  takes  pride  in  our 
educational  progress  will  not  be  stimulated  to  fresh 
effort  on  reading  the  address  of  Chief  Superintendent 
Dr.  Inch  ?  Who  will  not  be  aroused  to  take  new 
interest  in  the  fields  of  inuial  and  intellectual  education 
on  reading  the  thoughtful  papers  of  Prof.  Murray, 
Prof.  Stockley,  and  (jthers  ? 

Another  feature  in  these  conventions  is  the  discus- 
sions. Those  in  the  recent  institute  at  Fredericton 
were  characterized  by  an  admirable  spirit  and  were 
moderate  in   tone.      AV'e  regret  that  we  ai'c   unable   to 


give  even  the  gist  of  the  remarks  made  by  those  who 
.spoke  on  the  papers,  and  we  can  only  summariz(^  a  few 
of  the  mfist  important  of  the  points  made.  In  future 
conventions,  the  Kkvikw,  if  po.ssible,  will  publisli  dis- 
cussions as  well  as  pa)iers. 


An  excellent  feature  of  the  jiublic  meeting  on  Mon- 
daj'  evening  was  tlie  addresses  made  by  the  inspectors. 
They  were  much  to  be  preferied  to  the  educational 
small-talk  that  usually  proves  so  wearisome  on  such  an 
occasion.  Each  inspectoi-  gave  a  sort  of  running  report 
of  progress  in  his  inspectorate,  coupled  with  suggestions 
and  incidents  that  proved  most  interesting  to  members 
of  the  Institute.  Tiiese  might  Ije  characterized  as  local 
supplements  to  the  Chief  Superintendent's  rejwrt  of 
progress  delivered  latei-. 


The  courteous  and  impartial  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Inch  discharged  the  duties  of  presiding  officer,  won  for 
him  increased  esteem.  To  his  business-like  methods 
and  firm  guidance  much  of  the  success  of  the  Institute 
is  due. 


The  necessity  for  a  common  entrance  examination 
for  pupils  entering  the  high  schools  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Stockley.  Such  an  examina- 
tion would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  advanced  schools. 
The  labor  and  expense  attending  such  an  examination 
need  not  be  great.  The  questions  would  be  prepared 
by  the  chief  superintendent  and  his  deputies.  The  high 
school  teachers  could  examine  the  papers,  as  is  now 
done  by  the  teachers  of  academies  in  Nova  Scotia.  A 
common  standard  and  an  entrance  examination  l)ased 
on  the  curriculum  must  lead  to  good  results  i.'i  rniiiid- 
ing  off  the  common  school  course.  To  pupils  passing 
such  an  examination,  a  diploma  could  l)e  given,  which 
would  be  evidence  of  attainments  whether  the  holder 
presented  himself  for  admission  to  a  high  school  or 
sought  a  situation. 


PnoFKSSOR  Stock  i,KV  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  which 
was  brimful  of  suggestions,  said  Latin  should  be  studied 
seriously,  if  at  all.  .\nd  why  is  it  not?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  amount  of  time  that  should  be  given  it. 
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If  its  irnpoituiK-c  were  doiir  to  every  teae'lior  iind  lejunei- 
the  requisite  amount  of  tiim'  would  lie  found  and  .^ivcn 
to  it.  I!ut  unfortunately  the  importance  of  Latin  as  a 
means  of  eulture  and  mental  discipline  is  not  clearly' 
appreciated.  Too  many  wlio  attempt  to  teach  this  sub- 
ject have  never  attempted  to  go  beyond  the  mere  rudi- 
ments tliem.selves.  They  half  acquiesce  in  the  complaint 
—  wliat  is  tlie  use  of  learning  Latin  anywa\' ?  Yes, 
Latin  is  not  taught  seriously,  but  "tlu'  fault  is  not  in 
om-  stars  but  in  oui-selves." 


Ik'T  is  Latin  th<'  only  subject  thai  is  not  taught 
seriously'?  Perhaps  the  .same  complaini  may  l)e  made 
about  Natural  Science.  Is  it  taught  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  of  tlie  disciplinary  value  thai  it  should  be,  to 
foster  aiul  iiRiea.se  a  love  for  nature,  to  make  the 
children  who  study  it  the  better  for  it  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  life-work  '! 


"  Few  ever  get  their  degrees  with  us,"  says  Professor 
Stocklej',  "  without  making  mistakes  in  spelling  up  to 
tlie  last  ;  and  almost  none  it  may  be  said,  without 
some,  more  or  less,  barbarous  incorrectness  in  sentence 
making,  paragraphs  and  punctuation."  Unfortunately 
this  is  too  true.  But  is  not  the  fault  due  to  lack  of 
backbone  somewhere  1 


We  believe  that  every  teacher  will  heartily  endorse 
what  Prof.  Murray  has  said — and  .said  so  well — in  his 
excellent  address  on  Moral  Training.  The  personal- 
ity of  the  teacher  must  lie  the  effective  stimulus 
in  moral  teaching.  In  the  teaching  of  religion,  or 
temperance,  or  any  form  of  morality  in  our  common 
schools,  text-!)ooks  are  of  little  importance,  compared 
to  the  teacher  himself.  The  one  great  .safeguard 
of  our  country  is  in  the  character  of  our  schools  and 
its  teachers.  The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
honestly  striving  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal  to  do  effective  and  conscientious  work, 
and  it  is  just  such  a  clear  and  earnest  address  as  this 
that  puts  many  more  on  the  right  track  in  working  out 
the  many  problems  that  meet  them  in  their  every  day 
work. 


Institute  Notes. 

Though  the  time  for  discussion  was  short  at  the 
various  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  Provincial  Institute,  it 
was  fully -and  profitably  taken  advantage  of,  and  at 
times  the  discussions  became  very  animated. 


In  relation  to  the  statistics  of  the  departmental 
examinations  given  by  (lie  chief  superint.eniient,  it  was 
asked  ulK'llirr  (lie  severity  of  the  tests  had  not  out- 
paced what  might  be  reasonalily  expected  from  tli(! 
.schools.  The  chief  leaving  the  matter  open,  it  was 
stated  by  one  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  (Dr.  Bridges)  that  in  .some  cases  the  questions 
given  were  unrcasonalily  severe,  and  it  was  doubtful  if 
the  examiners  themselves  could  answer  them  in  the 
time  allowed. 


Dr.  Stockley's  excellent  paper  provoked  tlu^  warmest 
discussion  of  the  .sessions.  It  was  critical  and  pointed 
in  matter,  but  most  courteous  in  tone.  Mr  .John  lirit- 
tain,  conisidering  that  science  teaching  had  Ijcen  dis- 
paraged in  comparison  with  classics,  came  manfully  to 
the  defence  of  his  favorite  subject,  and  in  an  elocjuent 
address  established  beyond  doubt  that  science  is  the 
more  democratic,  if  it  does  not  pos.sess  greater  educa- 
tional value  than  the  chtssics. 

Prof.  Davidson,  of  the  university,  being  present,  was 
invited  to  discu.ss  this  paper,  which  he  did.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  reflected  severely  upon  some  of 
the  work  done  in  the  public  schools.  Inspector  Carter 
vigorously  defended  the  schools,  alleging  that  notwith- 
standing the  higher  standard  required  by  the  university, 
the  students  seldom  or  never  failed  to  matriculate.  If 
in  the  face  of  this  they  were  not  prepared  a  fal*e 
standard  of  efficiency  was  being  set  up.  The  bes*  pro- 
ducts of  the  public  schools  were  not  seeking  entrance 
to  the  university,  partly  because  of  the  peculiar  and 
partial  nature  of  the  matriculation  examinations.  Our 
boys  and  girls  were  able  to  enter  McGill  and  other 
Canadian,  American,  and  even  old  country  colleges, 
not  with  a  mere  pass,  but  with  honor.  Inspector 
Carter  also  took  occasion  to  refute  the  statement  made 
by  another  speaker,  that  high  school  work  had  deterior- 
ated. He  claimed  that  in  every  respect,  except  in  the 
amount  of  classics  taught,  that  high  school  work, 
attendance  and  equipment,  were  much  in  advance  of 
any  former  time  in  the  history  of  education  in  the 
province.  Messrs.  Hay,  Foster  and  Inspector  Steeves 
also  took  part  in  this  discussion. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Institutes  of  late  years  has 
been  the  election  of  a  representative  to  the  senate  of 
the  university —Inspector  Bridges  having  served  two 
years  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all,  retired. 

The  electicm  this  year,  was  most  good  natured  all 
around,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Foster, 
A.M.,  Principal  of  the  York  County  high  school,  who 
will  make  a  most  capable  representative. 
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N.  B.  Educational  Institute. 

The  Educational  Institute  of  New  Urunswick  was 
opened  at  Fredericton  liy  a  public  meetinj;  on  ^londay 
evcnini;,  -'uly  -iDtii,  the  ]iicsi(lent.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jncli,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  in  the  Chair.  Addresses 
of  welcome  were  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute bv  tlie  President;  His  Worship  Mayor  N'anwart; 
Dr.  Coulthard,  Chairman  of  the  Fredericton  Board  of 
School  Trustees  ;  Dr.  Harrison,  Chancellor  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  New  Brunswick  :  Dr.  Bailey  ;  Princi]ial  Mul- 
lin,  of  the  Nornuil  School  :  and  Principal  Foster,  of  the 
Collegiate  School.  Suital)le  replies  were  made  by  In- 
spectors Mersereau,  Carter,  P.ridges  and  Meagher,  and 
bj'  Princi])al  Haj-  of  St.  John,  and  (!.  .].  Oulton,  Esq., 
of  tiie  Moncton  High  School. 

On  Tuesday  morning  after  enrolment  the  report  of 
tlie  Secretary,  John  Brittain,  was  read.  For  the  two 
years  just  ended  the  total  receipts  of  the  Institute  have 
been  ?I74.09,  expenditure  §197.05,  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  of  8277.04.  The  report  was  received  and 
adopted.  John  Brittain  was  elected  Secretary  ;  Miss 
Orr  (St.  John),  Assistant  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Inspector  Carter,  Geo.  J.  Oulton,  B.  C.  Foster,  Dr. 
Bridges,  N.  W.  Brown,  G.  V.  Hay,  F.  O.  Sullivan,  P. 
G.  McFarlane  and  G.  H.  Harrison  were  chosen  as  a 
nominating  committee. 

Then  followed  the  address  of  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent, Dr.  Inch,  which  is  as  follows  : 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  PEOGEESS. 

Lnr/ii's  and  (reiitlrnu'n,  —  When  I  had  the  honor  of 
last  addressing  you  in  Provincial  Institute,  assembled 
two  years  ago  in  the  City  of  St.  John,  I  attempted  to 
indicate  the  position  and  progress  of  our  public  educa- 
tional work  as  it  appeared  to  me  at  that  time,  and  to 
forecast,  in  some  measure,  results  which  might  be  hoped 
for,  judging  from  tendencies  then  appaieiit,  and  from 
plans  in  process  of  being  formed.  It  will  be  fitting  on 
the  present  occasion  to  inquire  how  far  these  forecasts 
have  been  verified,  whether  the  present  outlook  afi'ords 
grounds  of  encouragement  or  of  discouragement,  and 
what  measures  should  be  taken  further  to  promote  the 
etHciency  of  our  educational  agencies,  and  to  extend 
their  beneficent  influence. 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  ])osition  and  prospects  of 
the  work,  different  observers  will  form  quite  difi'erent 
judgments.  The  various  standpoints  from  which  the 
survey  may  be  made,  the  relation  which  the  observer 
bears  to  the  work  and  to  the  workers,  and  even  his  sub- 
jective condition  and  constitutional  tendencies,  will 
necessai'ily  color  his  views,  and,  perhajis,  seriouslj'  warp 
his  judgments.  The  constitutional  pessimist  sees  every- 
thing with  jaundiced  eyes;  on  the  other  hand  everj-thing 
reflects  a  roseate  hue  to  the  eyes  of  the  constitutional 
optimist.  One  maj'  be  happy  in  a  fool's  paradise,  the 
other  wails  because  of  the  spots  on  the  sun  and  takes 
no  pleasure  in  that  luminary's  life-giving  light  and  lieaf. 


Between  these  extremes  there  will  always  be  a  thousand 
dillerent  tints  and  shades  of  opinion  produced  Ijy  the 
individual  cimdition  and  environment  of  the  observer. 
To  view  affairs  in  the  plain  white  light  of  truth  should 
be  the  desire  of  every  honest  mind.  Shall  we  depend 
on  statistics  1.  Yes,  and  no.  Carefully  prepared  and 
well  authenticated  statistics  afford  the  only  practicable 
method  of  registering  progress  or  reti-ogression,  as  the 
case  may  be,  .so  that  the  public  mind  may  readily  appre- 
hend it.  And  yet  statistics  reveal  only  a  part  of  the 
truth,  and  not  always  the  most  important  part. 

\\  hat  do  statistics  say  in  regard  to  educational  pro- 
gress in  New  Brunswick  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Institute.  First,  in  regard  to  expansion, 
A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1893  and  1895  (those 
for  1896  are  not  yet  available)  gives  the  following 
results  : 

Increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  .  .  97 

Increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in  operation,  81 

Increase  in  the  total  numljer  of  days'  attendance,  377,636 
Increase  in  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  2,364 

Expressed  in  another  form  the  total  number  of  days' 
attendance  of  all  pupils  has  increased  ten  per  cent  ;  the 
average  attendance  for  the  whole  term  has  increased 
three  and  a  half  per  cent ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance four  per  cent ;  the  number  of  teachers  and 
schools  five  per  cent. 

Second,  in  regard  to  the  class  of  teachers  employed. 
The  number  of  first  class  teachers  employed  increa.sed, 
during  the  tw-o  years,  by  nearly  ten  per  cent ;  the  num- 
ber of  second  class  teachers  by  over  five  per  cent ;  the 
number  of  third  class  teachers  by  only  three  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  ;  the  number  of  untrained  teachers 
employed  decreased   by  sixty  per  cent. 

Third,  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
grades,  showing  a  longer  period  of  school  life  for  an  in- 
creasing number.  In  1893  there  were  only  724  pupils 
above  Grade  VIII;  in  1895  the  nuinber  was  1060,  an 
increase  of  forty-six  per  cent. 

Fourth,  in  regard  to  school  libraries.  During  the 
two  years  over  3,000  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
libraries  at  a  cost  of  about  §1500. 

I  might  continue  these  compari.sons,  but  I  do  not 
wash  to  weary  you  with  dry  statistics.  The  oid}^  impor- 
tant point  in  which  the  figures  do  not  indicate  progre.ss 
is  in  the  average  salary  of  the  teacher.  While  this  fact 
is  greath'  to  be  deplored,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  rapid  extension  of  the  work  into  the  poorer 
districts,  where  the  people  are  able  to  pay  only  the  most 
meagre  salaries,  tends  constantly  to  lower  the  general 
average. 

Whether  there  has  been  any  marked  advancement 
in  the  efliciency  of  the  schools  is  a  question  not  easy  of 
determination.  The  inspectors  are  in  the  best  position 
to  form  sound  judgments  in  regard  to  this  vital  matter, 
and  their  refiorts  are,  on  the  whole,  assuring.  The  re- 
sults, even  of  the  best  teaching,  like  "bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,"  are  often  seen  only  "  after  man}'  days." 
Two  years  constitute  too  short  a  period  to  enable  even 
the  acutest  observer  to  mark  much  progress  in  this  re- 
spect;  but  good  teaching  will  always  produce  good  re- 
sults, which  will  be  manifest  sooner  or  later. 
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Til  sii  far  as  tlif  ivsulls  of  tlio  aiimiiil  dt'ivirlnu'iital 
examinations  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  etlioieney 
of  the  seliools,  the  summing  up  is  not  ;vs  satisfactory  as 
could  he  desired.  Ahout  1 100  candidates,  representing 
in  ixnuul  numhers  500  dillerent  seliools,  presented  them- 
selves during  the  yeais  189+  and  1S95  iit  the  examina- 
tions for  niirmal  school  entrance,  and  for  advance  of 
class.  Of  the  whole  nuniher  sixty-four  per  cent  failed 
to  get  the  class  applied  foi- ;  thirty-two  |)er  cent  failed 
to  get  any  class.  Of  the  757  candidates  who  were 
classified,  nineteen  per  cent  were  jilaced  in  Class  1  ; 
fort)"-five  percent  in  Class  11  ;  and  thiity-seven  per  cent 
in  Chuss  III.  Only  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  nuniher 
of  applicants  had  applied  for  the  lowest  class.  In  the 
university  matriculation  and  junior  leaving  examina- 
tions, which  represent  more  directly  the  work  of  the 
high  schools,  131  candidates  presented  themselves.  Of 
these  thirty-three  per  cent  failed,  tliii'ty  per  cent  passed 
(with  conditions)  in  the  tliird  division,  and  thirty-seven 
per  cent  passed  unconditionall}',  — chietlv  in  the  second 
division. 

These  results  are  somewhat  disappointing;  and  yet  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  teachers  from  whose  schools  the 
unsucces.sful  candidates  came,  to  infer  that  inefficient 
teaching  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  failures.  Many 
of  the  candidates  came  forward  prematurely,  without 
the  advice  and  even  against  the  judgment  of  their 
teachers.  Some  of  the  candidates  were  inexperienced 
in  methods  of  written  examinations.  The  novelty  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  tested  would 
tend  to  produce  a  nervous  excitement  unfavorable  to 
concentration  and  clearness  of  thought.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  questions  submitted  may  have  transcended  the 
lines  within  which  special  training  had  been  received. 
Yet  after  all  reasonable  allowances  have  been  made,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
answers  .submitted  to  the  examiners  failed  to  show  care- 
ful training,  either  in  clearness  of  thought  or  accuracy 
of  expression. 

There  is  an  unfair  and  unreasoning  tendency  in  many 
minds  to  judge  of.  a  class  by  its  poorest  members,  and 
the  teaching  profession  more  frequently  suffers  from  this 
tendency  than  other  classes.  While  we  still  have  in  the 
ranks  of  New  Brunswick  teachers  a  few  who  are  unfitted 
both  by  nature  and  training  to  discharge  the  high  duties 
of  their  calling,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  number  of  such  teachers  is  annually  diminishing, 
that  the  general  average  stands  as  high  in  all  essential 
qualities  as  that  of  any  other  province  of  the  Dominion 
or  state  of  the  American  Union,  and  that  at  the  top  we 
have  a  fair  percentage  of  real  teachers,  as  efficient,  as 
earnest,  of  as  high  ideals  and  noble  purposes,  as  can  be 
found  in  any  land. 

To  increase  the  number  of  such  teachers,  to  keep  out 
and  to  weed  out  the  incompetent  and  unworthy,  must 
be  more  and  more  the  policy  of  the  Education  depart- 
ment. Accurate  scholarship,  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  the  required  syllabu.s,  must  be  insisted  on.  It  is,  of 
course,  painful  to  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
chiefly  rests,  Ur  close  the  door  against  honest  young  men 
and  women  ambitious  to  enter  the  profession,  but  whose 
unconsciousness  of  their  own  educational  defects  and 
natural  incapacity  proclaim  at  the  outset  their  unfitness 
for  the  positions  to  which  they  aspire.     We  must  more 


and  moi-e  aim  to  pi-otect  the  tr-ustees,  the  ratepayers, 
the  children,  and  our  honorable  profession  against  tli(^ 
incapacity  of  uiKiualified  and  worthless  teachers.  Tlie 
most  effectual  w^ay  to  accomplish  this  is  by  a  series 
of  faithful  and  rigorous  examinations  before  a  license  to 
teach  is  granted,  and  by  an  ecpially  faithful  and 
rigorous  inspection  of  the  schools  afterwards.  When 
it  becomes  manifest  to  the  inspectors  that  a  teacher 
has  mistaken  his  calling,  or  has  gi'own  negligent  of  his 
duties,  some  method  must  be  devised  to  remedy  the 
mistake  that  has  been  made.  The  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fitte.st  is  too  slow  in  its  operation. 

Under  our  present  system  the  initiatory  examina- 
tions for  entrance  to  the  Normal  .school,  the  coiirs<^  of 
training  received  there  with  its  frc(iuent  tests  both  as 
to  scholarship  and  profes.sional  skill,  and  the  final  ex- 
amination by  competent  and  independent  examiners  at 
the  close  of  the  Normal  school  course,  ought  to  make  it 
impossible  for  an  un(|ualified  candidate  to  obtain  a 
licen.se,  provided  the  regulations  are  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  followed.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance and  demands  the  strictest  vigilance.  With 
well  qualified  and  faithful  teachers,  other  dificiencies 
will  not  prove  a  permanent  obstacle  to  success  ;  with 
poorly  qualified  and  merely  mechanical  teachers  the 
most  perfect  organization  will  avail  but  little. 

Next  to  the  obtaining  and  retaining  for  the  service, 
a  body  of  well  (jualified,  conscientious,  earnest,  enthusi- 
astic teachers,  the  aim  must  be  to  perfect  our  courses  of 
study,  as  to  method,  form  and  matter,  so  as  to  assign 
to  each  period  of  the  child's  progress  towards  manhood, 
the  appropriate  intellectual  and  moral  stimuli  ;  and  to 
furni.sh  the  best  conditions  for  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  his  powers  and  capacities,  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual.  This  intricate  problem  of  peda- 
gogics is  receiving  at  the  present  time  such  an  amount 
of  patient  investigation  by  the  ablest  educati(mists  in 
Europe  and  America  as  promises  fruitful  results.  It 
will  be  our  duty  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  thought 
and  practice  in  this  important  matter.  A  third  aim 
should  be  the  perfection  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion based  on  the  highest  ideals,  so  that  from  the  nursery 
to  the  university  there  shall  be  no  mi.ssing  links,  no  over- 
lapping of  agencies,  no  waste  of  energy,  no  loss  of  time. 
I  was  much  impressed  with  a  scheme  for  the  organi- 
zation of  national  education,  read  before  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  in  session 
at  Saratoga  in  1S92.  The  writei,  President  Hyde,  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  illustrated  the  scheme  by  a  dia- 
gram, a  copy  of  which  I  have  placed  upon  the  black- 
board, as  worthy  of  examination  and  study  by  the 
members  of  this  Institute.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
explain  it  in  detail,  much  less  to  present  the  arguments 
bj'  which  the  proposed  system  was  supported  ;  but  by 
reference  to  the  diagram,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  its 
salient  points  clear.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  sys- 
tem is  not  based  on  any  merely  utilitarian  idea,  but  upon 
a  conception  of  the  object  of  education,  which  regai-ds 
human  life  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  a  complete  .and 
rounded  manhood  and  womanhood  as  the  true  aim  of 
all  educational  eff'ort. 

(Here  followed  orally,  an  explanation  of  the  diagram.) 

So  far   as   our  organization    and  course   of   study  go, 

they  are  in  general  hai-mony  with  the  .scheme  here  out- 
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linod.  We  have  some  gaps  to  fill  up,  notal)ly  the 
kindcrgiii'ten.  Our  provincial  university  occupies  the 
sixth  circle  of  the  (liuj;rani  (he  university  proper  is  yet 
to  be  supplied,  and  should  belong  to  the  Dominion 
rather  than  any  i)rovince.  Ail  the  inner  circles  should 
represent  institutions  under  provincial  control  —  the 
outer  circle  should  represent  a  national  university 
located  at  Ottawa,  and  maintained  by  national  funds. 
Is  such  a  scheme  visionary  for  our  young  country  ?  Far 
from  it.  Di.  W.  T.  Hai-ris,  the  distinguished  commis- 
sioner for  education  at  Washington,  in  contrasting 
educational  conditions  in  Canada  with  those  of  the 
I'nited  States,  points  out  the  advantage  to  education 
which  the  greater  centralization  of  our  political  S3'stem 
gives  us  over  the  individualism  which  prevails  in  the 
great  republic.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  he  says — 
"  whether  there  is  another  instance  in  America  of  so 
wise  a  use  of  money  and  supervising  power  for  educa- 
tional purposes  as  is  shown  in  the  province  of  Ontario." 
And  this  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  "  that  the  cen- 
tral power  makes  a  liberal  appropriation  of  money  to 
local  authorities,  but  recjuires,  as  a  condition,  the  recip- 
ient to  respond  by  contriljuting  an  equal  sum  of  money, 
and  by  showing  to  the  cential  supervisory  power,  results 
that  equal  the  standard  of  requirement."  A  similar 
statement  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  other  prov- 
inces, so  far  as  their  respective  resources  permit.  Why 
should  not  the  supreme  central  authority  crown  the 
educational  edifice  by  the  cap-stone  of  a  national  uni- 
versity ]  Some  of  us  may  live  to  see  this  consumma- 
tion. In  an  age  when  the  question  of  education  ab-sorbs 
the  public  attention,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  fjues- 
tion  affecting  the  public  interest,  when  political  parties 
divide  on  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued,  when  the 
parliament  of  Canada  and  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  exhaust  their  strength  for  a  whole  session  in 
struggling  with  the  problems  involved  ;  when  every 
kindred,  language,  nation  and  people  on  earth,  that 
make  claim  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  feels  the  stir- 
rings of  an  educational  renaissance — we  may  confidently 
look  for  marvellous  results  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Happy  for  us,  fellow-teacheis,  that  our  lot  has  fallen 
in  an  age  when  the  strongest  intellects  and  the  warmest 
hearts  are  daily  devising  wiser  measurers  for  the  train- 
ing of  youth,  when  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the 
safety,  the  development,  the  prosperity,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  nation  depend  more  upon  the  faithfulness  of 
its  teachers  than  upon  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  its 
soldiers  ;  when  all  science  and  all  art  and  all  industrj' 
are  laid  under  contribution  to  promote  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  I  beginning  wisely  at  the 
fountain  head  of  childhood.  All  the  great  publishing 
houses  are  busily  engaged  in  publishing  books  for  the 
young.  Millions  of  volumes  in  the  daintiest  style  of  the 
liook-making  art  are  annually  circulated.  Numerous 
periodicals  with  splendid  illustrations  to  attract  and 
in.struct,  are  scattered  like  l(M\es  from  the  tree  of  life 
for  the  tiealing  of  the  nations.  In  the  houses  of  the 
common  people,  the  children  are  now  Ijecoming  familiar 
witii  pictures  and  literature  which  the  wealthiest  could 
not  command  half  a  century  ago.  As  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  wise  men  from  the  east  pre- 
sented their  gifts  of    gold,   frankincense  and    myrrh  to 


the  young  Child  in  the  manger;  so  at  the  feet  of  the 
favored  childhood  of  these  latter  days,  whether  found 
in  cottage  or  in  castle,  in  palace  or  hut,  are  laid  the 
choicest  treasures  of  liteiature  and  art,  of  history  and 
philosophy,  of  invention  and  discovery.  The  world  is 
working  for  the  children  as  never  before.  The  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  avail  himself  of  aid  and  facilities  to 
his  professional  work,  had  never  so  grand  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close 
without  alluding  to  some  changes  in  the  school  law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  The  princi- 
pal purpose  in  view  in  asking  the  legislature  to  amend 
the  law,  was  two-fold.  First,  to  promote  secondary 
education  by  strengthening  superior  schools  and  gram- 
mar schools  in  counties  where  a  demand  exists  for 
advanced  education.  Second,  to  strengthen  the  schools 
in  poor  districts  where  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
maintain  efficient  schools  because  of  the  sparseness  and 
poverty  of  the  population.  In  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  became  law.  The 
limitation  in  the  former  act  by  which  two  superior 
schools  could  not  be  established  in  the  same  parish  has 
been  removed ;  so  that  provided  the  total  number  of 
such  schools  permitted  to  the  county  has  not  been 
reached,  there  may  be  two  superior  schools  in  the  same 
parish,  if  the  conditions  warrant  their  establishment. 

In  regard  to  giammar  .schools,  the  provisions  of  the 
late  act  authorize  the  payment  to  all  the  teachers  in  a 
grammar  school  employed  in  work  in  advance  of  Grade 
VIII,  the  provincial  grant  of  $3")0  per  annum.  Hither- 
to the  principal  only  received  the  grammar  school  grant, 
the  other  teachers  receiving  the  grant  for  first-class 
teachers.  These  new'provisions  of  the  law  ought  to 
increase  the  number  of  efficient  superior  schools,  to 
greatly  strengthen  the  grammar  schools  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  to  materially  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers 
employed  in  these  schools. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  provision  of  the  bill 
intended  in  aid  the  poor  districts  of  the  province  by  an 
increase  of  the  county  fund,  failed  to  meet  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  The  leasons  for  an 
increase  of  the  county  fund  seem  to  me  so  strong  and 
the  necessities  of  the  work  in  the  poorer  districts  so 
urgent,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  that  when  the  matter 
is  better  understood,  and  a  few  misapprehensions 
removed,  oui-  enlightened  legislature  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  the  measure. 

The  only  other  provisions  of  the  act  provide  first  for 
holding  the  annual  school  meeting  on  Saturday  instead 
of  Thursday,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  closing 
the  schools  in  country  districts  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  and  second  the  payment  of  the  provincial  grant 
to  teachers  (after  the  close  of  the  present  school  year) 
not  as  formerly  in  two  equal  semi-annual  instalments, 
but  pro  rata  at  the  end  of  each  term  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  teaching  days  in  the  term.  Hitherto  the 
teacher  who  taught  1 20  days  or  more  during  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  winter  months  received  only  the  same 
!  provincial  grant  as  the  summer  teacher  received  for 
teaching  two-thirds  of  the  time.  This  ineiiuaiity  has 
been  removed,  and  the  ]irovincial  grant  after  the  close 
of  the  present    ye^r  will   lie    divided   between  the  two 
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t«rnis  on  the  same  principle  as  the  divisimi  of  ilic  suhuv 
from  the  district. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  longer,  Indies  and  gentle- 
men. I  trust  every  meuilier  of  this  Institute  will  eon- 
tribute  to  its  success,  hy  taking  as  deep  an  interest  as 
possible  in  its  proceedings,  and  hy  sharing  in  its  discus- 
sions. Though  our  time  is  somewhat  broken,  owing  to 
the  intervention  of  Dominion  Day,  we  have  important 
suhjeot-s  before  us  which  dem.and  strict  attention  all 
the  more  so  because  of  our  limited  time.  The  ari-ange- 
nients  made  by  the  committee  for  Dominion  Daj',  will, 
1  feel  coniident,  add  not  oidy  to  your  ]ileasure,  but  will 
have  educational  value  as  well.  Let  us  hope  that  our 
association  together,  and  our  interchange  of  views,  will 
give  us  renewed  courage  and  inspiration  foi'  our  work, 
and  will  strengthen  the  bond  which  unites  us  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  noble  arm  J'  of  the  world's  teachers. 

After  1  )r.  Inch's  paper  was  discussed,  a  paper  was 
read  by  A.  Bowman  Maggs,  A.  1!.,  Principal  of  the 
Queens  County  Grammar  School.  (This  paper  did 
not  reach  the  Review  at  time  of  going  to  pi-ess.) 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  P.  G.  McFarlane,  I  nspec- 
tor  Mersereau,  G.  U.  Hay,  Dr.  Bridges,  U.  -T.  Oulton, 
N.  W.  Brown  and  Prof.  W.  C.  Murray. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  following  paper  was  read 
by  Miss  Bessie  M.  Eraser,  of  Grand  Falls. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL, 

The  problems  which  face  the  tesicher  of  the  country 
school  are  manj'  and  puzzling,  and  at  times,  no  doubt, 
to  many,  the  possibility  of  meeting  and  .solving  them 
seems  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  futuVe.  In  some  districts 
so  much  is  expected  of  the  teacher,  she  —  I  say  she,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  the  country  schools  are  in  charge  of 
female  teachers — if  willing  to  work,  can  find  plenty  to 
do,  as  others  are  perfectly  willing  she  should  do  all  in 
her  power  and  a  little  more  besides. 

Among  other  things  with  which  the  teacher  of  the 
country  school  has  more  especiallj'  to  contend,  may  be 
mentioned  :  The  attitude  of  parents,  irregular  atten- 
dance of  pupils,  lack  of  apparatus. 

The  Attitude  of  Parents. — This  may  take  different 
forms.  On  the  one  hand,  parents  sometimes  manifest 
utter  indifference  as  to  the  school  and  its  working.  As 
a  rule,  in  country  districts,  people  live  at  long  distances 
from  tlie  school  house.  Parents  send  their  children  to 
school,  but  give  them  not  a  thought  after  they  have 
left.  They  never  think  of  visiting  the  school  and  take 
not  the  slightest  interest.  The  question  is,  how  can  we 
arouse  in  them  an  interest  in  the  school  ?  This  may 
.seem,  and  it  generally  is,  a  long  and  difficult  task,  but 
patience  and  perseverence  will  accomplish  much.  In 
this  case,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to 
visit  the  parents  at  their  houses.  Perhaps  they  will 
not  be  found  very  willing  to  talk  of  school  matters,  but 
talk  to  them  and  make  them  talk.  Tell  them  of  their 
own  children,  what  they  are  doing,  how  they  are  getting 
along  in  their  studies.  Praise  them  up  a  little,  this 
will  always  touch  a  parent's  heart,  and  perhaps  there 
will  be  a  warmer  feeling  for  the  teacher.  Ask  them  co 
call  at  the  school  house.      At  first,  no  doubt  many  ex- 


cuses will  be  made,  bvit   in  lime  you  will  lind  llinn  tak 
ing  a   real   intei'est.      Then   it   will    be   much   easier,  the 
childi-en    will    be   ]ii-ovi(led    with  Irxt-books   and   every- 
thing tliej'  lU'ed. 

On  the  other  hand,  pcojile  somcduics  tjike  too  deep 
an  interest,  or  of  the  wrong  kind.  Ibey  wish  to  rule 
in  everything,  and  of  course,  a  poorj'oung  school  teacher 
needs  some  one  to  advise  liei-  how  to  conduct  the  sdiool. 
She  needs  an  older  head  to  direct  her,  and  they  thiidv 
it  their  duty  to  tell  of  any  mistakes  they  may  think  she 
makes,  etc.  If  you  try  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school,  you  must  consult  tiiem.  With  such 
people  I  would  say,  leave  them  entirely  to  themselves, 
give  them  distinctly  to  understand  that  you  are  able  to 
manage  vour  own  affairs.  Do  not  speak  unkindly  or  in 
any  way  hurt  their  feelings,  but  be  firm,  listen  to  theii- 
friendly  (i)  advicf!  and  do  as  you  think  right  yourself. 

Irregular  Attmiddnri'  <if  Pnpil.it.  —  How  very  trying  it 
is,  we  probably  all  know,  to  have  a  pupil  or  pupils,  who 
attend  irregularly.  In  the  country  especially,  pu[)ils 
are  kept  at  home  foi-  such  trivial  things.  A  little 
extra  work  to  be  dime,  one  of  the  children  must  be  kept 
home.  They  get  behind  their  classes  and  a  great 
amount  of  work  must  be  done  over  again  by  the  teacher 
or  the  pupils  lose  a  gieat  deal.  After  a  time,  tliey  lose 
their  interest  in  school  and  do  not  want  to  go.  You 
must  try  to  make  the  parents  see  of  how  much  more 
lasting  benefit,  of  how  much  greater  importance  a  boy 
or  girl's  education  is  to  be  to  them  in  after  life,  than  the 
little  saved  by  their  work.  Youth  is  the  time  of  stor- 
ing for  after  year.s,  and  if  the  time  is  wasted  then  regrets 
will  fill  the  years  to  come.  Urge  the  trustees  to  give 
prizes  and  clearly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  puyjils 
that  regular  attendance  is  the  principal  thing.  They 
will  all  be  anxious  to  work  for  prizes.  I  often  wish 
compulsory  attendance  were  the  law  in  New  Brunswick. 
It  would  be  the  very  best  thing  that  we  could  have 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

Lack  of  Apparatus. — How  often  do  we  find  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  even  wanting.  Maps  are  few,  black- 
boards poor,  and  many  other  things  unknown.  Here 
the  teacher  has  a  grand  chance  to  work.  In  many  little 
ways  may  the  supply  be  added  to,  and  the  pupils 
greatly  benefitted  at  the  same  time.  Take  for  instance, 
a  school  concert.  No  small  amount  of  work  is  implied 
— but  it  is  a  pleasure,  and  the  results  amply  repay  one 
for  all  the  trouble.  It  is  a  great  help  to  the  children. 
The  training  and  study  necessary  to  an  appearance 
in  public,  strengthens  the  mental  powers  and  improves 
their  reading,  beside  the  confidence  in  themselves  given 
by  an  appearance  on  the  stage,  a  certain  amount  of 
which  is  necessary.  Then  the  fact  that  certain  articles 
in  the  school-room  were  obtained  by  their  own  work, 
gives  a  delightful  feeling  of  ownership  and  a  right  to 
take  special  care  of  them. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  school 
apparatus  may  be  improved,  and  I  think  every  teacher 
should  considei  it  his  or  her  duty  to  do  something  in 
this  line. 

Much  more  ma}'  be  said  in  regard  to  countr\'  schools, 
but  I  will  not  try  your  patience  longer. 

I  will  .say  in  conclusitm,  that  I  am  proud  to  have  my 
name  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  noble  array  of  country 
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say  soft  things,  nor  to    sa_y 
Above  all,    the  things  said 


teachers  of  New  Brunswick,  as  I  think  we  are  given  a 
grand  work  to  do,  and  a  wide  field  in  which  to  work. 
From  among  our  country  hoys  have  come  and  are  still 
coming,  some  of  our  greatest  men.  We  may  have  under 
our  charge  one  whose  name  will  yet  be  famous.  Let 
us  then,  not  think  lightly  of  our  work,  but  rather  con- 
sider the  great  responsibilit  v  resting  on  our  shoulders. 
I-et  us  strive  to  do  our  best,  and,  if  we  liav(>  no  other, 
will  surelv  have  the  love  of  our  pupils,  nhich  is  worth 
a  groat  deal,  and  will  iiiiallv  receive  the  lewaid  of  the 
faithful. 

Miss  Eraser's  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Leonard 
Crandall,  John  Montgomery,  Jas.  liarry  and  Ijy  the 
Chief  Superintendent. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Stockley,  of  the  N.  B.  IJniversit)-,  then 
read  the  following  paper  : 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   TO   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

This  is  not  the  place  ti 
things  unreasonably  hard, 
ought  to  be  practical. 

For  a  great  advantage  in  addressing  this  audience  is 
the  interest  the  teachers  take  in  the  subject  of  the  talk. 
One  can  relate  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  and  make 
bold  statements,  and  put  clear  questions,  e.Kpecting  clear 
answers.  Of  course  it  might  be  easy  to  let  off  steam, 
expressing  all  one's  ditiiculties  and  grievances.  Every 
man  has  them  in  this  world,  every  way  of  life  has  its 
own,  and  men  in  our  teaching  profession  think  those 
in  some  or  in  all  other  professions  wonderfully  lucky. 

As  was  suggested  at  the  outset,  a  middle  course  is 
wisest,  but  a  firm  middle  course.  We  need  not  blow- 
about  ourselves,  and  we  need  not  preach  "  blue  ruin." 

I. — To  take  the  university.  Tliei-e  is  no  doubt  that 
it  should  enjoy,  and  probably  it  does  enjoj'  a  decent 
leputation  in  the  schools.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  done  by  its  teachers  ;  there  is  much  readiness  to 
meet  students  who  wi^h  to  work.  Tiiere  is  a  good  deal 
of  activity  of  mind,  and  an  adding  to  knowledge,  and 
in  the  professors  an  incieasing  fitting  of  themselves  for 
their  work.  But  with  all  this,  there  is  of  course  not 
enough  of  this.  And  there  cannot  be,  while  men  have 
not  more  leisure  to  work,  and  fewer  subjects  to  teach. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justii-r  to  the  best  students.  Just 
think  how  long  it  takes  to  look  up  the  matter  in  con- 
nection with  one  classical  jjlay  in  any  foreign  language, 
or  indeed  in  English — weeks,  working  .say  four  or  five 
hours  a  day,  and  the  work  is  not  done  then. 

Again,  how  much  outside  reading  should  a  man  ilo 
in  chemistry  and  jihysics  in  these  days  of  scientific 
progress  ?  Why  if  a  man  had  a  hundred  years,  T  sup- 
pose he  would  not  think  ln'  could  entii'ely  ]ire|iare  foi-  a 
class. 

In  this,  as  in  everything  else  hei-e,  one  does  not  pio- 
po.se  to  talk  in  the  air,  but  merely  to  keep  the  ideal 
l)efore  us,  and  then  to  make  some  steps  towards  it,  not 
to  stand  still,  nor  to  recede. 

The  conclusion  is  definite  and  obvious,  and  it  is  this, 
that  the  province  should  support  its  pul)lic  institu- 
tion, the  university,  lietter  than  it  does.  This  is  not 
indefinite,  it  is  ])eifectly  definite.  1  mean,  one,  two  or 
three  thou.sand  dollars  a  year  are  neces.sary,  if  the  bet- 


ter pupils  from  the  sclioolsare  to  find  a  profess^ir  with 
time  to  help  them  in  philosophy,  say,  or  in  chemistry. 
A  and  H  cannot  look  after  them,  when  they  are  teach- 
ing political  economy,  or  physics,  or  geology  -the  picture 
might  be  reversed— or  when  they  are  studying,  or 
taking  nece.ssary  rest,  or  having  leisure  to  meet  men  and 
talk,  and  so  learn. 

A  small  university  helps  her  pupils  specially  by  giving 
.special  attenticm.  There  is  truth  in  that  ;  but  there  is 
al.so  truth  in  this,  that  larger  universities  an^  very  close 
now— a  few  hours  journey — and  that  their  instructors 
are  numerous.  That  at  Harvard,  for  instance,  far 
more  time  can  be  given  in  English  composition  than  in 
our  college,  and  that  each  student  gets  far  more  teach- 
ing in  it  and  more  individual  help  ;  and  that  they  can 
get  five  hours'  French,  say,  a  week,  and  that  they  insist 
on  a  rapidity  of  woik  in  reading  a  new  language,  which 
would  nuike  some  of  us  teachers  in  school  or  in  college, 
pupils  or  students,  junifi  and  tiy. 

There  is  no  use  in  being  satisfied  with  a  low  stand- 
ard. Aiid  there  is  no  use  in  saying  that  when  one 
proposes  to  raise  the  standard,  one  is  proposing  to  raise 
it  to  an  impossible  height.  We  are  supposed  to  be  a 
most  rational  assembly  here,  and  we  may  demand  from 
one  another  most  reasonable  treatment. 

Now,  we  are  in  a  democracy,  and  everj'bodj'  has  his 
say  ;  and  often,  the  less  a  man  knows,  the  more  he  will 
talk. 

We  cannot  rule  the  public  w  ith  a  rod  of  iron  ;  but 
we  must  be  always  aiming  at  ruling  it,  whether  we  let 
on  or  not. 

It  may  be  the  public  does  not  know  anything  about 
what  we  teach,  and  cannot  judge  whether  we  teach 
it  well  or  badly.  We  must  often  pretend  to  care  what 
it  thinks  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  care  really,  and  T  hope 
we  do  not — if  so  be,  that  this,  as  Lord  Bacon  wisel}' 
adds,  "  1)6  not  with  swelling  or  pride."'  For  indeed,  if 
the  public  is  ignorant,  it  is  much  like  the  rest  of  us  in 
this  w  orld.      Is  not  that  so  '! 

We  need,  then,  the  dissatisfaction  that  is  wise  ;  and 
we  need  the  expression  of  the  dissatisfaction  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  lead  to  the  practical  result  of  a  gradual 
move  towards  having  better  teaching,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  teachers,  if  we  wish  to  give  our  young  men  more 
confidence  in  their  province,  and  if  we  wish  to  add  the 
incentives  of  worldly  success  so  as  to  keep  them  at 
home.  And  it  is  at  home  that  there  are  the  many 
associations  of  great  value  to  the  finer  parts  of  many 
natures,  or  of  most.  How  much  is  lost  by  going  from 
home. 

And  then,  as  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools. 
We  aie  considering  univei-sity  and  schools  together. 
And  we  want  to  aim  as  high  as  we  can.  Now  we  must 
take  care  that  our  words  do  not  outrun  our  state,  and 
show  themselves  lO  be  too  lofty  for  the  circumstances 
which  we  rebel  against,  indeed,  perhaps  too  little. 

We  speak  of  high  schools  and  of  universitj'  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  some  of  our  work  sometimes  is  such  as  Ix-fits 
such  institutions.  But  words  may  be  mistaken  for 
things  ;,  and  what  is  in  a  name  1 

What  about  the  numlier  of  teachers  and  the  size  of 
the  clas.ses  in  the  high  school  in  this  place,  for  instance 
— a  school  preparing  specially  for  the  college  1     We  hear 
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tlieiv  is  to  be  anotlier  tonclipr.  Tlmt  is  <;i)o(l.  Hut  we 
know  ihiit  the  former  arniii^'einoiit  and  the  !ii'i|uiese(M)ce 
of  the  public  in  it,  sliow  tin-  lainentahlis  fdinnioiiplace, 
uneihicati'd  level  of  life,  anil  the  incapacity  tu  appre- 
ciate the  i|uestion  under  consideration.  People  cannot 
feel  really  about  that  which  is  not  constantly  the  sub- 
jects of  their  thoui,'hts  and  the  matter  of  their  know- 
li'di;e.  I  do  not  mean  to  fall  into  |)lirasing  about 
mai;niticent  education  ;  but  no  man  can  teach  high 
school  woi-k  as  it  is  understood  elsewhere,  say  in  France, 
in  England,  or  if  you  like  in  Boston  shall  we  say 
Montreal! — unles.s  you  give  him  a  chance,  a  proper 
chance.  Latin,  Greek  :  how  long  does  it  'take  to  teach 
l>oys  individually  ;  to  correct  their  work  separately  ;  to 
teach  them  ius  they  are  taught  in  .some  countries,  in 
some  places  at  least!  How  many  boys  ought  one  to 
have  in  a  class  l  It  is  no  answer  to  make  that  you 
cainiot  come  down  to  fifteen  or  twentj',  when  you  may 
come  down  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  or  thirty-five  or 
forty,  instead  of  being  at  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eightj', 
and  two  classes  in  tlTe  one  room.  That  old,  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  argument,  is  a  scandalous  well-known  old 
person  by  this  time. 

We  must  confess  what  we  cannot  do,  being  as  we  are  ; 
we  must  beware  of  too  high  taUc,  and  no  doubt  of  too 
grumbly  or  too  fiery  talk.  But  there  is  a  point  at 
which  patience  becomes  pusillanimity.  And  it  is  easy  to 
<lo  nothing  about  a  matter  —  easy,  even  when  one 
talks  a  lot. 

Our  whole  object  is  to  get  rifl  of  the  influence  of 
incapable  persons.  For  instance,  the  local  trustee. 
Let  the  larger  districts'  nominees  have  the  power  as 
has  been  proposed.  Let  ti'ustees  having  power  over 
higher  learning  be  learned  persons,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
get  them.  Let  teachers  say  these  things,  and  let 
educational  institutes  be  centres  of  combined  effort, 
however  weak.  Do  something.  Get  up  a  public 
opinion  among  teachers,  and  among  the  people  where 
they  teach.  There  are  reasonable  persons  everywhere. 
Write  and  speak  when  occasion  offers.  Make  occasions. 
Use  the  Educational  Review. 

Because,  what  the  university  and  the  public  schools 
are  in.  their  mutual  relations  depends  on  what  the 
university  and  the  .schools  are  in  themselves. 

2. — To  begin  now  down  among  the  younger  pupils 
of  the  school,  they  seem  to  have  a  better  spirit  than  the 
older  ones.  There  seems  greater  interest  in  the  work. 
They  may  not  learn  as  solid  things,  so  to  speak,  as  they 
ought;  they  may  have  too  scrappy  work.  But  a  lot 
can  be  done  with  young  creatures  willing  to  go  your 
way. 

Afterward.s,  there  are  the  natural  difficulties  of  age. 
And  there  are  our  special  difficulties  in  the  habits  of 
many  families,  as  a  leaditig  public  man  among  us  has 
suggested  :  the  lack  of  fixed  hours  for  going  out  and 
coming  in  :  the  general  trapezing  about,  the  amusements, 
children  being  taken  everywhere,  the  production  of  a 
sort  of  natural  education,  meaning  interest  in  "  things 
in  general,"  typified  by  the  boy  playing,  dawdling,  or 
swaggering  in  the  s'treet,  by  the  girl  swaying  backward 
and  forwaid,  filling  up  half  a  pathway,  gazing  at  every- 
thing, talking  loudly,  chewing  gum  even,  and  proving 
her  unconsciou.sness    of    her   offensive    state ;    this    too 


early  abolilimi  of  the  child,  in  fact,  and  the  ]iroducing 
of  the  rowdy  and  the  minx.  A  great  scandal  they  are 
to  gciil  IcHi.inly  and  ladylike  and  modest  learners,  who 
are  too  often  judged  here  by  their  boldfaced  companions. 

Indecent  they  are  in  one  sen.se,  of  course;  ;  often,  per- 
haps, not  so  in  another.  But  educated  in  our  college 
and  high  school  sen.se,  they  simply  cannot  be.  They 
do  not  give  enough  tinic,  energy,  or  consistency  to 
this  education  liusine.ss.  As  Emerson  says,  you  catch 
boys  and  girls  two  generations  too  late  ;  you  ought  to 
begin  with  the  grand  parents.  That  is  depressing. 
])Ut  not  altogether  so  ;  for,  first,  these  pupils  are  pros- 
pective grand  parents,  and  so  we  can  at  any  rate  work 
for  posterity  ;  and  secondly,  we  can  to  sonu'  extent  influ- 
ence present  grand  parents,  and  parents  more  or  less, 
and  hence  the  children  through  them.  Try  to  get  some 
high  seiious  men  and  wise  severity  among  them.  Say 
this,  that  parents  should  stay  in  their  homes  in  the 
evening  ;  that  the  children's  lessons  should  be  a  rea- 
son for  keeping  away  what  would  disturb  them  ;  that 
they  should  have  a  room  where  their  books  are  kept, 
shelves  on  which  they  are  made  to  keep  them — is 
there  any  country  where  books  are  treated  as  they 
are  here  1  none  where  tlipy  are  treated  worse,  anyway 
— and  as  to  our  neighbors,  let  them  mind  them- 
selves. More  or  less  such  improvements  are  possilile. 
There  are  houses  here  where  such  rules,  or  some  of 
them,  are  carried  out.  They  are  the  habits  of  many 
more  people  in  other  countries,  and  without  wealth. 
Manners  and  customs  must  be  modified  according  to 
place,  no  doubt.  But  to  have  work  done,  you  must  do 
it.  And  education  isxa  great  bother,  and  takes  lots  of 
time.  I  am  sure  no  one  could  imagine  from  the  habits 
of  some  young  peo])le  in  Fredericton,  why  it  should  be 
thought  they  would  or  could  be  educated  in  a  college  or 
a  high  school  sense  as  we  aim  at  it  ;  and  that  without 
aiming  at  all  unreasonablj'  high. 

There  are  those  who  work,  who  would  work  more  or 
less  anywhere.  But  let  us  confess  it,  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous weight  for  us  to  lift  in  the  happy-go-lucky 
notions  of  many  families,  and  of  much  of  the  life  in  the 
society  about  u.s.  At  its  best  it  is  very  nice,  very 
friendly  in  many  ways,  and  it  gets  up  nice  amusements. 
But,  Latin,  and  history,  and  geometry,  and  (piiet  studi- 
ous habits,  and  strain,  and  steady  hard  work,  all  that  is 
impossible. 

They  say  in  print  now  that  young  people  should  have 
only  about  four  or  five  hours  work,  or  les.s,  teaching  and 
learning  and  all.  I  know  we  used  to  have  double  that,  and ' 
precious  little  we  learnt.  But  anyway  let  us  be  clear  about 
what  we  mean.  Let  us  have  one  end  in  view  or  another, 
and  see  what  is  the  way  to  reach  the  end  we  propose. 

My  hearers  will  fill  up  all  this  ]>y  their  own  experi- 
ence of  facts  at  home  and  at  school,  and  liy  comparisons 
with  other  times  and  other  places. 

As  a  teacher,  I  find  I  can't  raise  the  weight,  and  I 
tumble  back  to  where  all  are  pretty  comfortable  and 
undisturbed  by  any  too  distressing  efforts  at  Excelsior. 

1  hope  that  what  I  say  is  not  .sounding  cheap  and 
smart.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  so  foolish,  but  to  be  really 
practical  for  us  here  in  Fredericton  and  through  our 
province.  .Sometimes  a  certain  tone  gets  into  the  voice, 
and  for  the  moment  seems  incurable. 
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We  contrasted  tlie  lower  grades  of  the  school  with  the 
higher,  and  found  that  tiic  pupils  get  weaker  as  they 
ascend.  It  may  be  that,  as  was  said  to  ine  about  the 
college  youths,  after  ceasing  to  be  school  boys,  "  the 
good  get  better  and  the  bad  get  worse."  Ts  there  any- 
thini;  in  that  I 

This  paper  looks  for  discussion,  an<l  for  criticism,  and 
for  information  and  suggestions. 

3. — The  higher  depend  on  the  lower  for  theii-  own 
efficiency. 

[a]  Check  then  at  once  the  system  by  which  children 
are  passed  on  too  readil}'  by  inspectors,  without  the  de- 
cision of  the  teacher,  or  by  teachers  with  no  mercy  for 
the  teacher  in  the  next  class,  and  with  an  examination 
wliich  must  be  insufficient.  What  matter  compara- 
tively if  grades  are  'congested'  ]  Do  not  smooth  over, 
when  the  stutY  is  rough-and-tunible  beneath.  Shall  we 
say  that  dozens  are  jjassed  on  who  are  obstructionists, 
and  wlio  simply   "  do  for  "   higher  standards  1 

Should  there  not  be  a  seiious  keeping-out  door  at  the 
high  school,  and  at  the  university ;  entrance  exami- 
nations, not  too  hard,  but  firm  barriers?  let  no  one  in 
as  full  student  who  fails  in  two  subjects,  supjilemental 
or  not  supplemental.  Aim  at  a  common  entrance  ex- 
amination for  high  schools  and  for  colleges  all  through 
the  Maritime  provinces.  The  large  colleges  in  the  east 
of  the  United  States  have  got  that  now.  They 
pounded  away  and  they  were  listened  to  at  last. 

But  indeed  Harverd  never  had  soundness  of  health, 
a  professor  there  said,  till  the  government  gave  up  ap- 
pointments, to  its  senate — as  we  should  call  it — till  all 
the  members  were  appointed  as  being  capable,  not  in 
other  w\ays,  but  in  the  needful  way  of  lieing  as  highly 
educated  as  possible. 

[b]  Then  in  the  schools  let  the  Latin  teaching  be  more 
serious.  We  are  behind  the  age,  behind  the  United 
States.  Take  the  Latin  teaching  in  the  Boston  high 
schools  for  instance.  It  seems  that  in  New  England 
the  minimum  for  Latin  is  five  weekly  lessons  of  forty- 
five  minutes.  Three  half  hours  a  week  are  given  in 
some  of  our  schools.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath.  For  indeed 
it  would  make  the  Philistines  rejoice.  Is  it  Philistines 
w-e  wish  to  produce  1  Is  it  not  a  characteristic  of  that 
class  "  not  to  know  when  they  do  know,"  whether  the 
ignorance  is  of  Latin  or  of  science.  Go  further — go  to 
Germany  where  the  famous  report  of  the  heads  of  the 
great  "  modern  side  "  schools,  "  real  sohulen,"  declared 
that  Latin  and  (Jreek  language  training  put  the  youth 
more  solidly  on  their  feet  than  other  studies,  and  that 
the  other  studies  were  built  up  firmer  in  less  time  with 
that  foundation. 

However,  it  is  not  our  business  to  go  into  that  old 
story.  Only,  if  we  learn  1  -atin,  let  us  have  a  chance  of 
learning  it.  It  could  not  lie  learnt  by  two  big  classes 
in  the  one  room  with  three  half  hours  a  week  each. 
Please  let  us  confess  that  it  could  not.  The  college 
teaching,  as  college  teaching,  must  be  a  sham,  if  its 
freshman  are  thus  prepaied.  I  am  not  a  mathemati- 
cian, but  that  may  be  signeil  with  a  ').  Iv  I  >.  for  quod 
e.rnt   dcmi>ns(r(tii(lnm. 

And  Americans  give  themselves  some  good  shocks 
the.se  times.  We  compaird  Germany  and  America,  one 
of  them  said,  and  we  began  to  get  out  of  our  self-com- 


placency ;  for  we   "found  that  our  public  schools  did 
not  educate,  and  it  w.is  doubtful  if  they  instructed.' 

In  an  address  lately  before  Yale  University,  a  person 
in  the  educational  authority  said  :  "  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  American  life  of  the  present  day  is  the  shallow- 
ness and  insufficiency  of  our  popular  education.  It  is 
but  a  little  learning  that  our  public  schools  afford,  and 
that  little  is  often  poorly  taught,  and  of  the  most 
elementary  kind." 

Mr.  Morse  Stephens,  the  Englishman,  now  professor 
of  European  history  at  Cornell,  constantly  remarks,  it 
seems,  that  the  American  schools  are  bad,  and  so  men 
have  to  do  all  their  work  in  college  ;  whereas  in  Eng- 
land a  man  does  his  work  in  school,  and  simply  absorbs 
while  in  the  university. 

That  was  the  wav  his  remarks  were  reported.  But 
any  way  there  is  a  plain  meaning  at  the  bottom.  Though 
of  course,  woeful  wailings  might  go  up  from  En,i;Hsh 
teachers  too,  even  if  less  woeful. 

[c]  By  the  way,  to  come  down  again  to  detail,  this  Eng 
lish  professor  "  conditions  "  men  for  mistakes  in  .spelling. 
Few  ever  get  their  degrees  with  us  without  making 
mistakes  in  spelling  up  to  the  last  ;  and  almost  none,  it 
may  be  said,  without  some,  more  or  less,  barbarous 
incorrectness  in  sentence  making,  paragraphs  and 
punctuation. 

The  spelling  of  those  who  come  to  college  fi'om  the 
normal  school  and  with  first-class  license,  and  from  the 
high  school,  is  often  very  bad  :  something  like  twenty 
mistakes  in  a  short  e.ssay  ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
spelling  of  some  of  those  who  leave  us  with  degrees,  is 
often  little  or  no  better.  What  should  be  done  1  The 
senate  once  said  that  the  degree  of  every  bad  speller 
should  be  stopped.  Well,  what  does  this  audience 
think  about  that  ? 

[(/]  What  has  been  said  above  suggests  the  multipli- 
city of  subject  questions.  In  those  New  England 
schools  no  botany  is  taught,  I  believe.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Canada  Educational  MonMy  for  July, 
1896,  Professor  McCurdy  wants  phonetics  and  astrono- 
my taught  in  the  schools  ;  and  claims  have  been  made 
here  for  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Dr.  McCurdy  protests  against  .so  much  time  being 
given  to  arithmetic  :  "  working  out  algebra  problems  by 
arithmetical  processes  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
"And  would  it  be  believed,"  he  adds,  "  that  under  this 
same  educational  system  of  ours — in  Ontario  anyway 
— of  which  arithmetic  is  the  chief  corner  stone,  the 
learning  of  dates  in  the  history  lesson  is  almost  uni- 
versally discouraged."  Is  that  absuidity  to  be  laid  to 
our  charge  too  1 

U]  To  return  to  the  coiniection  between  school  and 
college.  No  one  should  enter  college  under  seventeen, 
unless  by  passing  the  senior  matriculation  examituition,  a 
candidate  showed  that  he  or  she  was  above  the  average, 
probably  in  intelligence  or  in  habits  of  work. 

Students  entering  younger  than  that,  have  a  very 
poor  chance  of  getting  good  out  of-  literature,  history', 
political  economy  and  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  subjects.  I  am  not  here  speaking  in  the  air  ;  I 
have  frequentlj'  heard  students  express  this  opinion 
alwut  themselves  and  others,  and  sometimes  with 
unavailing  regrets,  bitter  enough. 
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Ami  jiuli^iin;  liv  tlic  words  of  soiiit-  i-xporienced 
tt'iii-luM-s,  \vp  should  Hsk  tin'  schools  to  Mini  out  i>upils 
with  more  of  the  adult  and  less  of  the  juvciiilr  niiiid. 
These  toaehers  say  that  it  is  certainly  a  fault  the  way 
in  which  the  pupil  fjets  to  think,  liy  the  teacher  con- 
stantly repeatiiijr,  that  he  must  be  forced  to  take  in  the 
information  with  a  maxiinuin  of  trouble  to  tlie  teacher 
and  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  himself. 

Far  greater  independence,  activity,  and  sense  of 
pei-sonal  mental  responsibility  is  needed.  There  is  a 
fatal  word  in  the  mouths  nf  the  younger  children 
sometimes,  "So  and  so  is  trnt  in  my  readei'  ;  1  liave  not 
come  to  that  3'pt  ;"  and  the  deadening  sense  of  "  there- 
fore it  is  no  interest  to  1110,"  is  over  the  child  ;  and 
unless  lie  is  cured,  certainly  he  will  never  be  educated, 
When  he  comes  to  college,  he  has  the  same  dreadful 
sense  that  definite  set  lessons  bound  truth.  You  ran 
do  nothing  with  people  in  that  state,  except  just  give 
them  degrees.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  a  seiious 
matter.   And  we  are,  perhaps,  specially  afHicted  that  way. 

A  help,  of  course,  is  found  in  a  rational  home  with 
some  liooks,  and  in  a  haliit  gained  of  reading  ;  another 
help  is  in  note-taking — the  substance  of  what  is  said  be- 
ing taken  down.  Peifcct  attention  might  Ije  a.s  good  or 
better,  and  a  writing  out  of  the  substance  afterward.  But 
can  j-ou  get  this  1  And  if  not,  note-taking  exerci.ses  in- 
telligence, and  is  a  great  improvement  on  those  oppressive 
and  depressing,  stony,  amiable  or  listless  ways.  On  the 
whole,  is  there  too  great  a  gap  betwesn  school  and  college? 

Some  answer  no,  others  yes,  saying  that  the  differ- 
ence in  ways  of  teaching  is  so  great,  that  it  takes  a  vear 
to  find  out  where  you  are.  And  so  the  student  is  at 
the  universit}'  without  knowing  what  to  do. 

That  was  said  with  regard  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  — 
implying  that  the  youth  was  not  independent  enough 
to  stud}'  by  himself  as  much  as  the  classical  professor 
rightly  asked  him  to  do. 

I  must  say,  I  see  that  sort  of  thing  in  my  classes. 
If  I  do  not  give  something  definite  to  new  students 
every  day,  thej'  seem  hardly  to  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves.  Still  as  far  as  ]  know,  they  seem  much 
more  interested  in  plays  when  read  at  school,  if  I  may 
judge  from  my  visits  than  by  the  plays  read  with  me-- 
I  speak  of  the  younger  classes  in  college,  at  least. 

[/']  We  work  too  much  in  the  dark.  W'e  requii-e  as 
much  mutual  knowledge  as  possible  of  work  done  A 
sign  of  that  might  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
get  ourselves  comfortably  and  definitely  arranged  about 
the  courses  re(iuired  for  matriculation.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  some  parts  and  in  some  mind.s,  that  the  col- 
lege does  not  interest  itself  sufficiently  in  the  schools. 

At  the  closing  of  schools  there  should  be  mention 
made  of  the  college  as  the  destiny  of  the  pupils.  So  it 
has  been  strongly  said. 

[g]  In  classical  requirements  for  entrance  we  have 
been  going  down,  as  Dr.  Bridges  points  out  to  me, 
instead  of  going  up.  And  it  seems  it  is  the  fault  of 
.some  teachers  that  while  five  Latin  portions  —  two 
Virgil,  two  Csesar,  one  Horace  —  used  to  be  required, 
now'  only  three,  one  Virgil,  one  Ciesar,  one  Cicero.  Dr. 
Bridges'  successor  will  have  his  powerful  influence  to 
support  any  efforts  he  may  make  in  treading  again  the 
ancient  track. 


And  (ireek.  ^^'hy  tlii're  was  a  man  entcrrd  some 
time  ago  (a  man  of  moderate  ability,  I  think  lu^  himself 
would  say)  after  six  weeks  study  of  (Jr('(!k.  What  is 
this  but  ridiculous?  A  boy  might  as  well  start  a 
$20,000  house  with  tw<!nty  cents  jiocket  money. 

[/(]  An  excelliMit  suggestion,  as  it  .seems  to  me,  has 
been  made,  by  which  the  principal  of  the  normal  school 
will  give  lectures  on  ti^aching  to  college  students,  his 
lectures  counting  at  least  partially  as  an  ojitional 
course. 

[j]  And  another  waj'  in  which  the  schools  are  con- 
nected with  the  college  is  by  correspondence  betvve('n 
professors  and  former  students.  Students  should  feel, 
and  .some  do  feel,  tluit  when  teaching  the}'  can  write 
to  the  college  for  information  as  to  books,  or  for  exjilan- 
ation  of  difliculties,  or  indeed  about  what  afi'ects  thcMii 
in  more  personal  w-ays.  And  they  often  do  so  write  to 
the  chancellor,  at  least. 

And  a  matter  that  this  recalls  is  the  diitc.  of  thi^ 
entrance  examination  or  examinations.  Should  there 
be  two  in  July  and  in  September,  do  the  teachers  think  ? 
How  should  they  be  made  equal  as  tests?  They  are 
meant  to  be  equal.  The  impression  in  the  college, 
commonly  has  Vjeen  that  they  were  so ;  and  outside, 
that  they  were  not.  For  myself,  I  never  even  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  any  difference,  until  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me.  But  in  one  or  more  subjects,  I  am  told, 
there  is  only  one  paper  in  Septembei-.  while  there  are 
three  in  July.  Again  in  Greek,  it  appears  that  last 
year  there  was  Greek  composition  set  in  July,  more 
difficult  than  has  been  set  in  September. 

The  impression  however  that  has  been  .so  strongly 
and  deeply.made,  has  its  cause  in  the  fact  that  in  July, 
the  failure  of  candidates  in  certain  subjects  is  made 
known  to  the  public,  while  in  September  the  names  are 
sometimes  published  as  of  those  entering,  though  as 
many  may  have  to  pass  subsequent  supplemental  exami- 
nations as  in  July.  But  it  is  a  mistake  so  to  publish 
them — a  great  mistake.  It  gives  a  false  impression, 
and  it  gives  some  ridiculous  persons  the  notion  that 
they  can  come  to  college.  Again,  as  was  said  at  the 
beginning,  we  need  not  raise  our  standard  very  high  ; 
but  we  ought  in  justice  and  honesty  to  rai.se  it  high 
enough  to  keep  out  certain  persons  of  street  boy  and 
street  girl  habits,  who  are  not  only  ridiculous  students, 
bnt  who  make  the  university  ridiculous. 

To  repeat :  We  di.shearten  our  best  pupils,  or  leave 
them  to  solidify,  and  get  stupid,  by  letting  them  be 
content  with  so  little  work.  Put  one  of  our  best  fellows 
in  a  school  with  a  higher  standard  and  .see  what  he 
could  do.  Give  our  best  teachers  a  chance  ;  give  them 
every  chance ;  combine  and  support  one  another,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  keep  the  helpless  ones  out  of 
our  classes.  Teaching  is  not  for  the  best  ones  only  ; 
but  the  way  the  others  drag  us  down  sometimes  is 
pitiable.  And  every  check  given  to  the  practice  of  let- 
ting this  sort  of  thing  through  our  educational  machine 
is  calling  attention  to  needful  cleansing  and  fixing. 
"  Ignorant  they  go  to  English  universities,  and  ignor- 
ant they  go  away,"  I.  S.  Mill,  cynically  exclaimed 
Ignorant  too  many  come  to  me  and  ignorant  too  many 
go  away.  Some  will  s(|ueeze  through,  no  doul)t.  But 
this  plea  is  for  lessening  the  numbers. 
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It.  is  all  very  fine  to  jog  along.  But  we  fall  into  a 
poor  pace.  And  to  drop  metaphor.  Jf  you  sini])l}'  say 
three  mistakes  in  spelling  will  disqualify  at  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  from  going  up  for  any  military  or 
civil  service  examination  in  England — that  is  the  law  ; 
a  law  inflexibly  carried  out,  as  they  do  over  there,  not 
in  inir  fashion — you  get  the  result  that  school  boys 
knowing  the}'  must  learn  spelling,  do  learn  it. 

80  with  grammatical  forms.  If  a  boy  knows  that 
he  will  never  get  through  college,  not  if  he  lives  to  be 
a  Methuselah  boy,  unless  he  can  write  foreign  verbs 
and  nouns'  without  a  single  mistake,  he  will  so  write 
them.  It  is  a  fact.  Look  elsewhere  and  we  shall  see. 
And  to  pass  on  in  tlie  college  course,  we  find  men  losing 
their  years,  and  their  whole  course,  who  ought  not  to 
be  admitted. 

The  valedictory  address  of  this  jear  at  the  Enc(enia 
dwelt  on  that.  I  have  known  students  give  very  little 
thanks;  but  on  the  contrary  give  bitterne.ss  to  tho.se 
whom  they  blamed  for  allowing  them  to  pass  into  col- 
lege too  easily. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  be  only  hearei'S  and  talkers, 
but  doers. 

Profes.sor  Stockley's  paper  was  discussed  by  Stanley 
Downey,  J.  Brittain,  Prof.  Davidson,  Inspector  Carter, 
G.  U.  Hay,  B.  C.  Foster,  and  Inspector  Steeves. 

At  the  evening  session.  Professor  W.  C.   Murray,  of 
Dalhousie  university,  read  the  following  paper  : 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  ETHICAL  CULTURE. 

A  (Jhanye  and  its  Causes. — Perhaps  the  most  notable 
change  in  public  interest  in  educational  matters,  has 
been  with  regard  to  moral  training.  This  excessive 
emphasis  of  the  importance  of  moral  training  is  not  a 
novelty.  It  is  rather  a  revival.  To  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  change,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
M.  Jules  Ferry's  law  of  ISSG  requiring  positive  instruct- 
ion in  morality  and  patriotism  in  the  schools  of  France  : 
the  great  contest  over  religious  teaching  in  the  London 
county  council  ;  the  new  education  bill  in  England, 
favouring  those  schools  which  gave  an  unusual  promi- 
nence to  religious  instruction  ;  the  appearance  in  Am- 
erica of  courses  of  instruction,  text  books  and  numerous 
articles  in  periodicals  on  ethics  and  civics  in  the  public 
schools  ;  and  in  our  own  Dominion,  the  deliverances  of 
the  supreme  court  of  at  least  three  of  our  great  religious 
bodies — all  demanding  more  moral  and  religious  instruct- 
ion in  our  schools.  These  facts  indicate  a  great  reaction 
from  the  opinions  of  the  secularists  in  France  and 
England. 

The  school  .sj'stems,  which  are  now  losing  their 
popularity,  were  the  logical  consequences  of  the  triumph 
■of  that  "  philosophic  radicalism,"  sometimes  called 
Benthamism  but  more  happily  repre.sented  in  Stuart 
Mill  and  Bright,  which  ruled  progressive  political 
th(jught  during  the  middle  decades  of  this  century. 

The  fact  of  the  change  ft-w  can  deny  ;  the  wisdom  of 
the  change  many  may  doubt  ;  the  causes  of  the  change 
we  may  discuss. 

(a)  Knowledge  aloneinsnfficientfor  national  well-being. 
— There  seem  to  me  to  be  at  least  two  cau.ses  of  suffi- 
cient prominence  to  demand  a  passing  notice.      The  first 


one  is  simply  a  new  form  of   that  whicli  brought  forth 
the  systems  of  national  education. 

Statesmen  long  ago  recognized  how  necessary  it  is 
for  a  democracy  to  provide  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion. ""We  must  educate  our  masters,"  .said  they. 
National  unity,  national  safety,  national  supremacy,  are 
bound  up  with  national  intelligence.  ,Sui)iemacy  in 
trade,  supremacy  in  national  councils,  vigour  and  wisdom 
in  national  actions  are  po,ssible  for  a  democracy  onlj' 
when  statesmen  are  supported  by  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens. 

The  most  conspicuous  need  which  the  educational 
reformers  perceived,  was  want  of  information.  "  More 
knowledge"  was  the  demand  of  the  artisan  who  was 
obliged  to  meet  foreign  competition  by  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery  and  cheaper  processes.  "  More 
knowledge,"  was  the  cry  of  the  trader  who  sought  new 
markets,  cheaper  means  of  transportation,  and  more 
economical  methods  of  exchange.  "  More  knowledge" 
was  the  cry  alike  of  3-oung  men  of  talent,  without  influ- 
ence or  wealth,  and  of  the  powerful  statesman  whose 
acts  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval 
or  disapproval.  The  moral  reformers  also  believed  that 
crime  and  vice  would  disappear  before  increase  of  know- 
ledge. They  believed  that  men  strove  for  that  which 
would  ultimately  give  them  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
accordingly  they  were  inclined  to  believe  that  where 
ignorance  was  dissipated,  and  men  saw  the  inevitable 
con.sequences  of  wrong  doing,  they  would  turn  from 
vice  and  crime  to  virtue  and  right  living.  Perhaps  the 
most  cheering  vision  suggested  by  the  prospect  of  a 
wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  was  that  of  a  state  com- 
paratively free  from  crime  and  misery. 

These  are  some  of  tlie  demands  which  made  for 
national  education  —  demands  prompted  by  industry, 
commerce,  goverinnent  and   morality. 

The  passion  foi'  national  greatness  has  not  become 
less, —  rather  it  has  increased.  Witness  the  race  for 
territory  in  Africa,  the  federation  of  states  and  piovin- 
ces,  the  federations  of  dominions  into  empires,  the 
insane  jealousies  between  nations.  The  changes  in  the 
popular  demands  for  instruction  is  not  due  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  longings  of  national  greatness.  The 
change,  I  think,  are  due  to  the  .same  national  aspiration. 
But  men  have  found  that  increase  of  knowledge  does 
not  decrease  crime,  does  not  make  men  patriotic — in  a 
word  does  not,  necessarily,  make  better  men  and 
citizens.  Bather,  at  times,  increase  of  knowledge 
means  increased  capacity  for  crime  and  for  vice. 

Tlie  first  cause,  then,  making  for  instruction  in  moral- 
ity and  patriotism  in  the  national  school,  is  the  convic- 
tion that  national  prosperity  cannot  be  secured  by 
increase  of  knowledge  alone.  Crime  and  vice  do  not 
disappear  before  knowledge.     Something  more  is  needed. 

(h)  The  Return  (if  Faith. —  Another  cause  of  this 
notaljle  change  seems  to  be  the  return  jiLiuith.  The 
rationalism  which  was  ])opular  and  prevalent  in  the 
middle  of  this  century,  has  been  superseded  i)y  agnosti- 
cism. At  first  .sight,  this  may  not  seem  a  victory  for 
faith.  But  look  closer.  Rationalism  is  dogmatii;.  It 
affirms  the  truth  of  that  which  can  lie  sei  n,  heard,  felt, 
or  demonstrated  by  reason  and  denies  the  truth  of  all 
else.     It   denies  all  mystery — all  beyond  the  realm  of 
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sense  and  undcrstnnding.  The  agnosticism  which  lias 
siiporspdcd  it,  is  not  do;j;iuatic.  It  is  cautious,  canny. 
It  refuses  to  denj'  or  assert  anything  al)Out  that  wliieh 
is  beyond  the  reahn  of  sense  and  reason.  It  simjily 
sa}'.s,  "  I  know  not."  This  is  the  agnosticism  of  recent 
science.      It  is  critical,  not  iiolemica). 

Signs  of  this  change  in  tlie  popular  attitude  towards 
religion  are  not  ditticult  to  find.  In  the  hooks  which 
meet  with  greatest  popularity  we  find  a  spirit  of  faith 
or  at  least  an  absence  of  hostility  to  faith.  Religions, 
theologies,  are  no  longer  spoken  of  as  delusions.  For 
those  who  once  denounced  them,  they  have  now  attained 
the  respectability  of  phenomena — phenomena  which 
have  a  right  to  be  explained.  Some  scientists  even  go 
farther  and  assign  to  them  a  beneficent  function.  Mr. 
Kidd  believes  religion  to  be  the  great  force  holding 
society  together.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  assign  to 
religion  the  most  beneficent  of  all  social  and  personal 
functions.  Does  not  Prof.  Drunimond  make  it  the 
crown  of  evolution  ?  Others  have  the  temerity  to  assert 
that  religion  rests  on  a  basis  no  less  rational  than  that 
of  science.  Is  it  not  Mr.  Balfour  who  bases  our  faith  on 
our  moral  religious  needs — needs  which  are  as  ultimate — 
nay  more  fundamental  than  those  upon  which  science 
rests  1 

These  books  of  the  times  indicate  the  trend  of 
popular  opinion.  The  movement  towards  faith  is  bear- 
ing in  upon  our  schools.  It  demands  instruction  in 
tho.se  truths  in  which  men  have  growing  confidence. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  causes  making  for 
the  introduction  and  extension  of  moral  instruction  in 
schools. 

I  have  said  enough  about  tendencies  now  observable 
in  the  opinions  of  the  public  on  educational  matters. 
It  is  for  you  to  decide  upon  their  value  and  the  advi- 
sability of  opposing  or  favoring  them.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  that  phase  of  the  question  which  we  are  more 
particularly  concerned. 

"  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools." 

The  passing  of  Individualism. — We  are  fast  moving 
away  from  the  position  of  the  moralists  of  the  middle  of 
this  century.  Individual  rights,  individual  liberty, 
individual  initiative,  individual  excellence,  are  not  so 
highly  prized  now.  We  think  less  about  the  individual 
and  more  about  society.  We  trust  more  to  co-operation 
— more  to  social  action  —  more  to  collective  endeavors. 
The  individual  is  fast  sinking  into  insignificance. 

If  we  want  prosperity  we  appeal  to  governments  for 
tariffs,  for  subsidies,  etc.  ;  if  we  want  advice  we  apply 
to  conventions  and  associations;  if  we  want  information 
we  apply  to  commissions,  popular  verdicts,  etc.  In 
short,  we  rely  less  on  individual  effort,  individual  reason 
and  individual  industry,  and  more  on  the  wisdom, 
industry,  and  charity  of  communities. 

Consequently,  our  life  is  more  public.  We  organize 
committees,  associations  without  number.  We  spend 
much  of  our  time  in  attending  meetings,  and  persuading 
others  to  join  in  our  enterprises.  We  have  one  virtue. 
We  are  excellent  in  organizing.  We  get  our  food 
through  complex'organizations  ;  we  supply  all  the  wants 
of  the  natural  man  byelaborate  systems  of  organizations ; 


we  must  organize  a  society  if  we  wish  to  find  out  .some- 
thing about  the  plants  in  our  neighbourhood  ;  wo  must 
form  reading  clubs,  literary  clubs,  if  we  wish  toac(iuaint 
our.selves  with  the  literature  of  the  day.  We  can 
hard!)'  do  anything  without  the  pie.sence  and  sympathy 
of  others.  We  even  reform  ourselves  \)y  making  solemn 
[iromises  in  the  [)resence  of  each  otlu^-. 

It  is  simply  surprising  how  little  time  an  orditiarily 
busy  person,  who  tries  to  do  his  or  her  duty  to  society, 
has  left  for  private  reading,  or  private  thinking.  We 
live  on  the  streets. 

The  training  of  the  young  is  in  too  many  cases 
handed  over  to  the  public  .school,  the  Sunday-school, 
juvenile  bands  of  hope,  juvenile  meeting.s,  juvenile 
associations.  Parents  and  their  children  are  in  many 
cases  sealed  books  to  each  other.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
realize  this  sufficiently.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  newspaper 
report  set  matiy  tiioughtful  men  and  women  writing. 
A  young  lad  of  fourteen,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  attempting  to 
wreck  a  train.  His  father  was  a  prominent  lawyer, 
absorbed  in  the  race  for  wealth  ;  his  mother  a  distin- 
guished society  woman,  overwhelmed  by  her  social 
duties.  The  boy,  an  energetic,  high  spirited  lad,  had 
found  companionship  in  trashy  boys'  literature  and  a 
boys'  club,  and  had  formed  the  glorious  idea  of  looting  a 
wrecked  train.  He  knew  little  better,  for  he  had  been 
left  too  much  to  himself.  This  is  an  abnormal  case, 
but  it  makes  us  reflect.  Are  we  not  to-day  in  danger 
of  leaving  too  much  to  our  schools,  secular  and  religious  1 
Should  all  religious  teaching  'oe  left  to  Sunday-schools  ? 
Should  we  expect  the  public  schools  to  do  anything 
towards  the  formation  of  the  characters  of  the  young  1 
Collective  action,  complex  organizations  are  doubtless 
best  for  the  production  of  those  commodities  which  sup- 
ply our  physical  needs ;  but  the  moral  life  is  per.sonal. 
Every  man  is  largely  what  he  makes  himself.  We  are 
not  the  chance  products  of  a  heedless  society.  This 
instruction  in  the  mass  cannot  take  the  place  of  personal 
supervision,  personal  contact,  personal  .sympathy  and 
personal  inspiration.  It  is  only  in  the  family  that  that 
intimate  personal  relation,  so  necessary  for  pure  morality, 
can  be  constantly  maintained. 

This  fact  I  wish  to  emphasize  before  passing  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  public  school. 
The  public  school  can  never  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  home.  Its  work  must  of  necessity  be  subsidiary. 
It  can  only  assist.  If  the  home  neutralize  the  influence 
of  the  school,  little  can  be  expected.  I  think  that  too 
often  our  schools  are  blamed  for  results  which  are 
really  the  work  of  the  homes. 

"  But,"  .some  one  says,  "  the  state  intends  the  school 
to  provide  those  surroundings,  those  influences  which 
too  many  homes  now  lack,  and  we  fear  will  lack,  as 
long  as  man  remains  man.  The  schools  in  many  cases 
are  moral  dispensaries  established  in  the  midst  of  com- 
munities suffering  from  moral  diseases."  That  is  true. 
Those  schools  are  the  state's  sole  hope.  Kindergartens 
in  poor  quarters  of  our  great  cities  are  doing  wonders 
for  the  moral  education  of  the  young.  Those  social 
influences  which  emanate  from  Christian  associations, 
men's  reading  clubs,  children's  meetings,  are  working 
great  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  morally  destitute. 
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True  iis  all  this  is,  it  does  not  lessen  the  truth  of 
what  has  always  been  said  —  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none.  We,  however,  may  and  should  try  to  secure  a 
whole  loaf.  In  our  communities,  there  is  no  conformed 
criminal  class.  In  our  communities  the  great  majority 
of  the  homes  could  be  centres  of  great  moral  influence. 
The  homes  do  not  do  their  part  because  the  parents  are 
careless.  They  recognize  the  good  work  which  is  being 
done  by  social  agencies,  and  they  trust  them  so  impli- 
citly that  they  leave  everything  to  them.  They  are 
overtaxing  the  schools.  They  forget  that  the  work  of 
the  school  is  subsidiary,  not  primary.  The  schools 
are  to  assist  —  not  lead  —  tlie  homes.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  truth  which  writers  on  morality  should  emphasize. 

Moral  effects  of  our  Public  Schools. — Mr.  Justice 
Street,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  so  it  is  reported,  has 
denounced  the  public  schools  as  hotbeds  of  vice  and 
crime,  as  the  sources  of  what  he  asserts  is  the  increase 
in  juvenile  criminality.  I  cannot  give  you  his  exact 
words,  but  the  tendency  of  his  remark.s  was  to  throw 
upon  the  public  schools  the  responsibility  for  the 
increase  of  crime  among  the  young.  Such  an  opinion 
coming  from  a  judge  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  calm  and 
impartial  ob.server  of  the  public  and  private  morality  of 
the  community,  de-serves  careful  consideration. 

No  facts  are  given  us  :  nor  do  we  know  anything  of 
the  observer  or  of  his  opportunities  for  observation. 
He  may  be  generalizing  from  a  few  instances  or  from  a 
very  wide  range  of  observed  facts.  Of  these  things  we 
are  ignorant. 

But  he  may  have  been  misled.  He  may  have  noticed 
that  all  or  nearly  all  the  juvenile  offenders  which  came 
before  him,  were  or  had  been  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  If,  however,  public  schools  are  to  be  truly 
national,  they  must  try  to  educate  all  classes;  and  con- 
sequently all  young  men  and  women,  whether  they 
ultimately  became  excellent  citizens  or  criminals,  great 
successes  or  "  ne'er-do- weel.s,"  must  pass  through  the 
public  schools. 

Would  we  hold  the  churches  responsible  for  the 
misdeeds  of  all  those  who  attend  them  more  or  less 
regularly  ?  No  fair  minded  man  does.  Can  any  one, 
then,  in  fairness,  hold  the  pulilic  schools  responsible  for 
the  alleged  increase  of  crime  among  the  young  1 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Justice  Street's  facts, 
but  all  or  nearly  all  of  us  have  had  some  experience  of 
the  moral  effects  of  our  public  schools,  and  are,  in  con- 
sequence, in  some  degree  competent  to  express  an 
opinion.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  and 
I  have  seen  the  inside  of  school  life  in  the  country 
school  where  children  of  five  and  si.\  mingle  with  young 
men  and  maidens  of  twenty  and  twenty-one — in  the 
city  schools  both  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  grades, 
where  pupils  from  very  diilcrent  schools  and  different 
districts  are  brought  together — in  the  university  where 
representatives  from  nearly  every  kind  of  school  in  the 
province  are  to  be  found  —  so  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  I  feel  that  I  am  understating  the  case  when 
I  say  that  the  tendency  of  our  public  school  training 
makes  not  for  vice  and  crime,  but  for  morality  and 
patriotism  ;  and  that  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  public  schools  are  in  general  as  good  if  not  better 
morally,  than  those  from  other  schools. 


One  might  add,  that  the  pupils  who  come  to  the 
university  from  the  public  schools,  are  on  the  whole 
much  better  trained,  much  better  informed,  and  more 
industrious  than  those  from  other  schools.  Further,  I 
believe,  that  a  boy  has  much  better  chances  of  getting 
a  sound  education  mentally  and  morally,  if  he  be  sent  to 
a  public  school  which  he  may  attend  tvitlwut  leaving 
home  and  the  oversight  of  his  parents,  than  if  he  be  sent 
off  to  live  for  nine  mouths  in  the  ye;'-r  with  a  great 
number  of  boys  of  all  dispositions,  character.s,  and  every 
degree  of  ingenuity  and   mischief. 

Of  course  to  all  these  general  statements  there  are 
exceptions.  For  example,  some  parents  are  less  capable 
of  helping  their  children  morally  and  mentally  than  a 
good  master,  even  when  handicapped  by  having  a  hun- 
dred such  boys  to  look  after.  There  are  also  public 
schools,  which  are  sadlj'  inferior  both  in  moral  tone  and 
intellectual  activity  to  many  private  schools.  The  fault 
here  is  due  not  to  the  sj-stem  but  to  the  teacher. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  no  fact  needs  to  be  pondered 
over  more  than  the  great  importance  of  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  We  tinker  away  at  our  text-books,  our 
organization,  our  regulations, — in  a  word  at  our  educa- 
tional machinery,  until  we  become  so  preoccupied  with 
these  mechanical  devices  that  we  forget  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  Teaching  is  not  mechanical  like  sawing 
wood.  It  is  reallj'  a  process  of  inspiring,  guiding  and 
maturing  a  being,  the  most  pliant,  susceptible  and 
delicate  in  creation. 

Aim  and  methods  of  moral  training. — But  let  us  con- 
sider more  closely  the  aims  and  methods  of  moral 
instruction  in  schools.  There  are  at  least  two  distinct 
objects  of  moral  instruction.  One  is  to  enlarge  and 
correct  the  pupil's  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  :  the  other 
is  to  develop  habits  of  right  action.  Increase  of  know- 
ledge and  formation  of  habits  may  in  practice  be  held 
to  be  the  joint  objects  of  moral  instruction.  They  are 
not  necessarily  antagonistic  objects ;  but  systems  and 
methods  of  moral  instruction  differ  with  respect  to  the 
relative  importance  attached  to  knowledge  and  to  habits. 
Those  systems  which  make  too  much  of  dogmatic 
instruction  in  doctrines  over-empasize  the  importance  of 
knowledge.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  lay  too 
great  stress  on  deportment,  punctuality,  neatness,  etc., 
over-emphasize  habits.  Our  methods  depend  largely 
upon  our  aims. 

The  question  of  the  true  objects  of  moral  instruction 
cannot  be  answered  without  reference  to  the  age  of 
pupil.  There  are  two,  or  perhaps  three,  distinct  stages 
in  the  moral  development  of  children. 

The  first  stage  yields  habits.  It  is  taken  up  with  the 
practice  of  actions,  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad. 
This  stage  of  custoniarN"  or  habitual  morality  extends  to 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  Sometimes  it  docs  not 
end  below  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year,  less  fre- 
quently does  it  close  with  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year. 
The  second  stage,  which  we  may  call  the  jural,  begins 
to  make  its  appearance  faintly,  yet  persistently,  gener- 
ally about  the  fourteenth  year,  sometimes  a  j'ear  or  two 
earlier,  more  frequently  a  little  later.  At  first  the  boy 
delights  in  maxims  which  generalize  his  own  experience. 
It  is  important  here  to  note  that  he  takes  pleasure  only 
in   those   ideas   or  maxims    which  expre.ss  in  a   general 
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form  the  oluiraott'ri.stios  of  those  acts  done  liv  himself  or 
lliose  heroes  wlioiii  lie  udmires.  Liiter,  aliout  the 
eijj;htoeiith,  of,  iiiore  fi<'i|iiently,  ahoiit  the  twentieth 
year,  the  lioy  hegins  to  he  puzzled  about  the  sanctions 
of  luofality  and  about  such  questions  as,  What  makes 
honesty  right  i  Why  should  I  be  just  1  In  other 
words  he  begins  to  phiK)soj)hize  about  moral  principles. 
This  stage  is  in  full  .swing  about  the  twentieth  year. 
It  is  at  this  time  the  boy  is  apt  to  drift  towards  moral 
scepticism.  This  is  the  stage  which  IMuto  happils' terms 
the  "  puppy  dog  stage,"  the  stage  when  the  developing 
critical  faculty  of  the  hoy  delights  in  tearing  traditional 
maxims  and  principles  to  pieces.  Fortunately  for  the 
public  schools  this  outburst  of  destructive  activity  takes 
place  in   tlie   university. 

What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  from  these  facts — 
facts  which  liave  been  recognized  since  the  time  of 
Socrates.  Well,  first,  our  scheme  of  moral  instruction 
must  make  the  formation  of  habits  its  principal  object 
until  the  pupil  has  reached  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year.  Secondly,  the  critical  or  philosophical  study  of 
morality  should  be  postponed  until  late  in  the  boy's 
college  course.  There  still  remains  a  period  of  four  to 
six  years,  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  nineteen  or  twenty. 
What  should  be  the  aim  of  moral  instruction  during 
that  period  1     Let  me  illustrate. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  difference  between 
Newton's  and  Kepler's  scientific  discoveries.  Previous 
to  Kepler's  time  the  astronomers  had  recorded  a  vast 
number  of  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  planets. 
Kepler  tried  to  biing  order  out  of  these  facts.  By 
prodigious  industry  he  discovered  three  general  laws. 
These  facts  in  other  words  yielded  three  generalizations, 
but  one  of  which  I  need  mention.  It  is  the  first  law. 
"  The  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse,  having  the  sun 
in  one  focus."     This  was  a  splendid  generalization 

Newton  asked  the  question — Why  should  the  planets 
move  in  ellipses  ?  His  problem  was  to  discover  the 
cause  or  reason  which  made  the  general  laws  of  Kepler 
true.     The  cause,  you  remember,  was  gravitation. 

Here  then,  we  see  three  stages  in  astronomical 
science.  First,  the  stage  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  others — 
the  stage  of  accumulated  facts.  Second,  the  stage  of 
Kepler — the  stage  of  generalizations.  Third,  the  stage 
of  Newton — the  stage  of  explanations.  The  first  an- 
swers the  question  "  wliat,"  the  second  the  question 
"how,"  the  third,  the  question  "why." 

Is  there  a  correspondence  between  morality  and  as- 
tronomy in  these  respects  1  The  Tycho  Brahe  stage  — 
the  stage  of  fact — corresponds  to  the  stage  of  customary 
or  habitual  morality.  The  Newton  stage — the  stage  of 
explanation— corresponds  to  the  stage  of  the  philosophy 
of  morality.  The  Kepler  stage — the  stage  of  general- 
ization corresponds  to  this  transitional  stage,  which 
extends  from  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year.  For  girls  this  period  is  longer.  It 
begins  earlier  and  closes  later. 

The  stage  of  customary  or  habitual  morality  corres- 
ponds to  the  piiraaiy  and  about  the  first  two  years  of  the 
secondary  school-  periods.  The  second  stage— that  of 
jural  morality — extends  from  the  second  or  third  year 
of  the  secondary  to  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the 
college    periods.      The  stage  of    philosophical   morality 


about    the   third   or  fourth   year  of  the    college 


begins 
period. 

Let  us  now  ajiply  our  facts.  The  predominant  aim 
of  moral  instruction  in  the  primary  school  and  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  secondary  school  period  should 
be  the  formation  of  habits.  The  predominant  object 
during  the  later  portion  of  the  secondary  and  the  first 
years  of  college  period  should  be  the  formation  of 
general  principles  or  maxims  of  conduct.  The  object 
in  the  college  period  is  of  course  the  consideration  of 
the  basis  of  these  laws. 

(/))  Mclhiids.  What  methods  are  best  adapted  for 
moral  training  in  schools'!  At  present,  attention  seems 
to  be  attracted  to  a  method  which  corresponds  to  text- 
book teaching  in  science.  Several  books  on  ethics  for 
schools  have  been  prepared.  They  consist  of  more  or 
less  exact  and  elaborate  definitions  and  explanations  of 
moral  duties  and  rights.  It  is  implied,  that  the  jiupil 
is  to  commit  to  memory  this  information  on  moral  mat- 
ters in  the  same  way  that  he  learns  history  orgcogiaiihy. 
This  is  doubtless  the  easiest  way  to  teach  something 
called  morality.  But  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  merely 
useless,  but  positively  harmful.  We  all  know  how 
distasteful  history  becomes  to  children  when  they  are 
required  to  get  up  masses  of  facts  and  dates  which  have 
little  connection  with  one  another.  We  know  how 
much  they  dislike  chemistry  learned  from  a  book  with- 
out experiments.  Tn  the  same  way  this  method  of 
teaching  morality  will  not  merely  be  ineffectual,  but  it 
will  arouse  distaste  for  all  things  moral. 

Possibly  we  can  afford  to  allow  the  children  to  grow- 
up  with  a  dislike  for  history  or  geography  or  chemistry 
or  any  of  the  sciences,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  such  a 
state  of  affairs  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned. 

Now  it  .seems  to  me  to  be  an  incontestable  axiom, 
that  that  method  of  moral  instruction,  which  does  not 
promote  an  interest  in  morality,  must  be  rejected,  even  if 
we  must  abandon  all  moral  teacliiug  ;  we  cannot  afford 
to  prejudice  the  child  even  in  the  slightest  degree 
against  morality. 

But  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  accepting 
this  pernicious  method  or  abandoning  moral  instruction. 
Text-book  teaching  in  science  is  discredited  and  aban- 
doned by  the  best  teachers,  and  is  to-day  the  refuge  on'y 
of  the  incompetent.  The  method  most  favored  there  is 
the  experimental.  Begin  with  the  concrete.  Start 
from  the  pupil's  experience.  This  method  not  only 
leaves  the  child  with  clearer  ideas  and  a  firmer  grasp 
of  scientific  facts  and  laws,  but  it  awakens  in  him  an 
interest — a  liking  for  such  things. 

The  .same  method  will  produce  and  does  produce  like 
results  in  morality.  It  is  the  only  method  which  will 
develop  in  the  child  permanent  interests  in  morality 
and  so  predispose  his  character  that  right  doing  will  be 
more  natural  and  more  pleasant,  and  nKjre  eagerly 
striven  for  than  wrong  doing. 

Test  of  Mural  Trainiru/, — It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  ultimate  test  of  moral  training  is  different  from 
that  of  intellectual  instruction.  In  intellectual  instruc- 
tion, the  object  is  a  greater  number  of  ideas,  greater 
clearness  in  ideas  and  a  greater  capacity  for  acquiring 
more  ideas.  Every  method  and  instrument  of  intellec- 
tual instruction  is  tested   with  reference  to  the  amount 
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of  knowledge  iind  the  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge 
which  it  yields.  Now  in  moral  training,  the  ultimate 
te.st  is  conduct — the  effeot  upon  action.  Correct  ideas 
are  valuahle  and  necessary,  hut  they  are  valuahUtand 
necessary  in  so  far  as  thej'  pi'oduce  conduct.  Con 
sequently,  tlie  teaclier  must  from  the  first  of  moi-al 
instruction  look  to  action.  The  questions  he  keeps 
before  him  are  "how  can  the  child  .be  influenced  to 
right  action  1  How  can  he  be  permanently  interested  in 
right  doing?  The  question  how  can  the  child  be  given 
correct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  is  important,  but  only 
in  so  far  as  correct  ideas  are  necessarj'  and  useful  in 
producing  right  conduct. 

SugyeKtion  throu(/h  environment.  But  back  to  method. 
The  kej'-note  of  the  method  of  that  moral  training 
which  has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  habits  is 
sriyycstion  throiiyh  envirvinnent.  Let  us  look  at  that 
word  "suggestion."  A  distinguished  French  educa- 
tional writer,  M.  Guyau,  .says  in  a  most  interesting  and 
helpful  book,  "  Education  and  Heredity,"  "  the  state  of 
the  child  at  the  moment  of  its  entrance  into  the  world 
is  more  or  less  comparable  to  that  of  a  hypnotized 
person.  '  This  remark  puts  a  well-known  fact  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  We  have  often  heard  and  seen 
suflicient  evidence  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  fact 
tliat  imitation  is  one  of  the  strongest  in.stincts  of  the 
young.  It  is  the  most  important  instinct  in  determin- 
ing the  actions  of  the  young.  This  method  of  moral 
instruction  simply  makes  use  of  that  instinct. 

The  object  or  actioiii  to  be  imitated  is  suggested  to 
the  boy  or  girl  in  the  most  effective  manner.  So  far 
every  teacher  may  be  inclined  to  agree  with  us.  Some, 
however,  may  contend  that  the  best  form  of  suggestion 
is  by  precept.  But  is  it  1  Does  the  child  grasp 
the  exact  nature  of  the  act  to  be  performed  more 
easily  from  an  abstract  statement  or  from  a  concrete 
example  1  Further,  is  the  child  more  disposed  to  imitate 
an  act  described  in  language  or  an  act  in  the  concrete  1 
This  disposition  to  act  is  an  essential  condition.  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  suggestions 
from  the  concrete  are  more  effective  than  suggestions 
through  precepts.  This  is  but  a  semi-psychological 
statement  of  the  maxim,  "  Example  is  better  than 
precept." 

But  it  maj'  be  said  tliis  method  applies  only  to 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  further  is  greatly  restricted 
as  to  the  range  of  its  suggestions.  I  would  like  you  to 
carefully  consider  whethei-  lio^^s  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
are  not  more  often  the  victims  of  suggestion  than  cool, 
deliberate  actors,  who  think  first  and  act  afterwards. 
One  strong  minded  boy  or  teacher  has  more  inlluence 
over  boys'  actions  than  volumes  of  wise  counsels  and 
sage  precepts,  though  they  be  presented  in  never  so 
attractive  a  manner. 

The  answer  to  the  other  objection,  that  the  range  of 
suggestion  is  limited,  lies  in  this.  For  the  very  young 
the  only  effective  suggestions  are  living  personal  ex- 
amples. But  for  older  ]>upils  the  examples  of  persons 
vividly  portraj'ed  in  biography,  history  and  fiction  are 
very  effective  in  their  suggestions.  Where  command, 
sage  counsels  and  wi,se  precepts  fail,  stories  will  very 
often  succeed.  Admit  the  suggestiveness  of  stories  and 
the  objection   that  the   range  of  suggestions  is  liniitsd 


where    text-book   instruction    in    rights    and    duties  is 
omitted,  ceases  to  be  valid. 

The  best  and  most  ell't'ctive  method  of  moral  training, 
then,  duiiug  the  primary  and  first  two  or  three  years 
of  the  secondary  school  periods,  is  to  so  control  the 
pupil's  environment  —the  most-important  parts  of  which 
are  his  teacher,  associates  and  books,  that  tliey  may 
suggest  only  that  which  is  morally  good  and  pure.  In 
a  few  words,  maintain  a  healthy,  moral  atmosphere  in 
the  school  and  elsewhere.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Indiffer- 
ence to  trifles,  such  as  loose  talk,  dubious  acts,  etc., 
will  .soon  change  the  moral  tone  of  the  school. 

The  headmaster  of  a  large  pulilic  high  school,  which 
received  a  great  number  of  pupils  from  different  schools, 
once  told  me  that  he  could  tell  the  schools  from  %yhich  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  came,  by  watching  tlie  new  arrivals 
for  a  day  or  two.  The  school  mark  was  stamped  almost 
indelibly  in  their  conduct  and  conversation.  He  also 
added  that  in  three  or  four  years  a  great  change  had 
come  over  the  pupils  from  one  school.  Formerly, 
though  they  excelled  in  intellectuiij  attainments,  they 
were  given  to  loose  talking  or  rather  doubtful  conduct. 
Latterly,  their  moral  deportment  was  wondei'fully  im- 
proved. He  said  it  was  due  to  a  change  of  teachers. 
Intellectually,  the  teachers  were  about  equal,  but  the 
first  teacher  veiy  frequently  by  act  and  sometimes  by 
careless  words,  but  never  by  direct  statement,  suggested 
conduct  and  ideas  that  modest  children  should  be 
strangers  to.  The  second  teacher  made  no  more 
pretence  to  direct  moral  teaching  b.ut  was  very  careful 
to  remove  and  prohibit  everything  suggesting  even  the 
appearance  of  evil. 

Such  an  observation  as  this,  which  doubtless  very 
many  of  you  can  parallel,  speaks  very  eloquently  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  environment  in  moral  training. 
There  is  another  advantage  of  this  method.  It  is  not  only 
very  effective,  but  it  gives  clearer  ideas  than  abstract 
statements  of  rights  and  duties.  Those  of  you  who  have 
observed  the  difference  between  the  knowledge  of 
botany  which  a  child  acquires  from  text-books  and 
that  which  he  acquires  from  observation  of  plants,  will 
readily  admit  that  this  concrete  method  is  better  for 
giving  correct  notions. 

I  have  mentioned  books  as  an  important  part  of  the 
pupils'  environment.  For  the  young,  fairy  stories  of  the 
right  kind,  Bible  stories,  and  later  the  Homeric  storie.s, 
biographies,  etc.,  are  the  best  and  only  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  is  helpful.  Valuable  suggestions  about  such 
literature  are  to  be  found  in  Adlers'  "  Moral  Instruct- 
ion" in  the  international  education  series  published  by 
Appleton. 

There  still  remains  a  short  pei-iod  of  one  or  two  years 
in  the  secondary  school  in  which  a  change  of  instruction 
is  admitted.  What  is  the  proper  method  of  instruction 
during  the  jural  period  —  the  period  in  which  the  youth 
fornnilates  laws,  principles^  and  maxims? 

Already  the  boy  has  been  making  generalizations  of  a 
practical  kind  and  for  an  immediate  object.  Now  he 
begins  to  do  so  iu  a  more  systematic  manner.  He 
begins  to  enlarge,  revise,  and  correct  hi.s  notions  about 
right  or  wrong.  .  Shall  we  now  resort  to  the  text-book  ? 
The  teacher  may  get  great  assistance  from  text-books — 
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but  the  pupil  should  not  be  sent  to  books  on  practical 
morals.  Tho  method  best  adapted  for  our  immediate 
ol)jeot,  is  the  tSoenitic  method — still  a  method  of  work- 
in  t;  from  the  omierete. 

Let  me  iliustrato.  Nelson  refused  to  reiiiove  his 
decorations,  etc.,  from  his  breast  duriiij;  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  and  was  in  coiisquence  a  conspicuous  object 
for  the  sharp-shooters  on  the  French  ships.  Was  this 
a  reallv  brave  act?  Or  was  it  a  piece  of  vanity?  There 
is  not  a  boy  or  girl  who  will  discuss  this  question  without 
greater  interest  and  profit,  and  moreover  who  will  not 
remember  it.  Such  problems  as  these  are  to  be  found 
by  the  score.  I  need  not  mention  more,  but  they  are 
to  be  found  on  every  hand  in  public  and  private 
morality. 

Tlie  teacher  in  these  discussions  should  not  lie 
anxious  to  impart  information,  l)Ut  rather  to  draw  the 
pupils  out  and  to  sec  them  thinking.  He  should  act 
as  a  judge  drawing  opinions  from  the  counsels,  and  only 
after  a  good  discussion  should  he  give  his  opinion,  and 
then  let  it  always  be  reasonable  but  not  doubtful.  The 
doubts,  which  may  trouble  him,  should  not  be  pressed 
to  the  front  ;  but  he  should  decide  for  that  precept  or 
principle  which  is  commonly  recognized  as  right,  and 
which  has  made  for  a  better  moral  tone — greater 
regard  and  devotion  to  right. 

Above  all,  he  should  avoid  moralizing.  The  moral  of 
the  discussion  should  be  suggested  and  kept  in  different 
forms  before  the  pupil  not  by  direct  statement  but 
indirectly.  In  a  word,  the  pupil  should  be  set  thinking 
about  it.  This  the  teacher  cannot  accomplish  if  he 
begins  to  sermonize.  For  some  reason  young  folks  are 
particularly  averse  to  being  lectured. 

Of  the  method  suitable  to  moral  instruction  in  the 
third  or  college  period,  I  need  say  but  little.  Text- 
book teaching  is  not  the  best  method.  I  have  tried 
both.  Here  as  before,  the  best  way  is  to  start  from  the 
concrete.  The  concrete  in  this  instance  being  moral 
difficulties — conflicts  of  duties — many  of  the  problems 
of  casuistry,  or,  briefly,  anything  in  the  experience  of 
the  students  that  may  lead,  if  followed,  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  a  philosophy  of  morality.  This 
method  alone  prevents  ethical  theories  from  being  unreal. 

Sitmmar)/. — To  sura  up.  Moral  training  in  the  schools 
should  not  be  hap-hazai-d,  but  regular  and  S3'stematic. 
For  it  is  more  important  for  national  and  individual 
well  being  than  intellectual  training.  The  best  way  to 
secure  good  results  is  not  by  teaching,  day  by  day,  so 
much  moral  doctrine  from  text-books,  but  by  so  modify- 
ing the  environment  of  the  pupil  that  from  the  pers^ons 
he  meets,  the  oVjjects  he  looks  at,  the  books  he  reads, 
the  school  and  home  in  which  he  moves  and  lives,  he 
may  receive  at  every  turn  suggestions  of  that  which 
is  noble,  pure  and  good.  Place  the  pupil  in  a  healthy 
moial  atmosphere  and  he  will  grow  up  a  good  man  and 
a  good  citizen. 

I  do  not  believe  that  young  people  are  pre-disposed 
to  evil,  and  that  the  process  of  education  is  really  a 
refoimation  —  a  re-casting  of  human  nature.  Rather 
it  is  a  process  of  di-awing  out  the  good  now  latent,  but 
soon  to  Vjecome  so  prominent  that  evil  will  be  choked 
by  the  rank  growth  of  general  impulses,  pure  thoughts, 
and  noble  aspirations. 


No  better  description  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
that  sj'stem  of  moral  training,  advocated  above,  can  be 
desired  than  the  following,  taken  from  Nettleship's 
essay  on  "Plato's  Theory  of  Education,"  (published  by 
Longmans  in  a  volinne  of  essays  entitled  "  Jlellenica.") 

"  Literature  and  the  arts,  by  presenting  to  the  soul 
the  true  ]iiiniiples  of  human  life  in  the  sensuous  material 
which  it  is  able  to  assimilate,  piepare  it  unconsciously 
for  assimilating  those  ininciples  when  pi-esented  at  a 
later  stage  in  a  more  rational  form.  They  teach  it  how 
to  live  by  telling  how  divine  beings  and  great  men  live 
and  have  lived  :  they  teach  it  what  to  love  by  surround- 
ing it  with  what  is  really  lovable ;  they  develop  its 
tendency  to  order  and  law  by  accustoming  it  to  recoginze 
severe  synnnetries  of  sound  and  form  ;  <and  finally,  they 
introduce  it  to  manhood  endowed  with  an  instinctive 
capacity  of  doing  and  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  .same 
time,  and  with  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong  in  the  deeds  and  words  of  others." 

To  accomplish  this,  Plato  has  said  those  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  young  must  see  that  "the 
children  do  not  grow  up  amid  images  of  moral  deformity 
as  in  some  noxious  pasture,  and  there  browse  and  feed 
upon  many  a  baneful  herb  and  flower  day  by  day,  little 
by  little,  until  they  silently  gather  a  festering  mass  of 
corruption  in  their  souls,  but  dwell  in  a  liind  of  health, 
amid  fair  sights  and  sound.s,  and  perceive  the  good  in 
everything;  and  beauty,  the  effluence  of  fair  works, 
shall  flow  into  the  eye  and  ear  like  a  health-giving  breeze 
from  a  purer  region  and  insensibly  draw  the  soul  from 
earliest  years  into  likeness  and  .sympathy  with  the 
beauty  of  rea.son."  (Plato's  Republic,  Sec.  401 .  Jowett's 
Translation,  .3rcl  edition). 

Prof.  Mun-ay's  paper  was  discussed  by  Principal 
Mullin,  the  Chief  Superintendent,  and  others. 


The  Holiday. 
Wednesday,  July  1st,  was  spent  by  members  of  the 
Institute  in  various  ways.  A  large  number  visited  the 
University  in  the  morning,  where  Dr.  Bailey  gave  an 
instructive  address  on  Light,  illustrated  with  experi- 
ments; others  went  on  excursions  to  different  points 
about  the  city.  In  the  evening  the  Fredericton 
teachers  entertained  the  visitors  at  a  conversazione  in 
the  Normal  school  hall,  where  refreshments  were  served 
and  a  very  enjoyable  musical  programme  was  carried 
out. 


Last  Day's  Sessions. 

The  first  business  on  Thursday  morning  was  the 
election  of  an  executive  committee  and  a  representative 
to  the  New  Brunswick  University  senate.  There  were 
two  nominees  for  the  latter  office:  B.  C.  Foster,  M.  A., 
and  Elden  Mullin,  M.  A.  Mr.  Foster  was  chosen.  J. 
M.  Palmer,  A.  M.,  of  Mount  Allison,  Dr.  Cox  and  Dr. 
Bailey  addressed  the  institute. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  :  G.  U.  Hay,  Prof.  Bridges,  Miss  Thome, 
B.  C.  Foster,  Geo.  A.  Inch,  Frank  Good,  Miss  Burtt, 
Geo.  Oulton  and  Miss  Fraser. 
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COBKELATION  OF  STUDIES. 
Paper  nv  Ei.hon  Millin,  M.A. 

This  paper  ha.s  not  been  furni.shofl  the  Revikw  at 
time  of  going  to  press. 

Paper  by  G.  U.  Hay,  M.  A. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  had  hoped 
when  this  subject  of  correlation  of  studie.s  was  put  on 
the  programme  that  some  one  would  have  found  time 
to  outline  to  the  different  writers  of  papers  what  phase  of 
it  each  was  expected  to  take.  As  that  has  not  been 
done,  and  as  we  have  had  no  opportunities  to  exchange 
opinions  among  ourselves,  I  fear  that  we  may  encroach 
upon  each  other's  territory  and  not  take  out  of  this  im- 
portant subject  all  that  we  otherwise  would  have 
done.  If  this  be  so,  I  hope  in  the  discussion  to  follow, 
the  speakers  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  supply 
omissions. 

The  proper  correlation  of  studies  in  our  schools  is 
looked  upon  as  of  absolute  importance,  and  one  de- 
manding our  thoughtful  consideration  in  planning,  and 
our  best  executive  ability  and  earnest  co-operation  in 
carrying  into  effect.  For  though  we  may  place  on  the 
school  programme  a  carefully  planned  course  of  study, 
giving  to  each  subject  the  allotment  of  space  and  time 
which,  in  the  wisdom  of  educators,  past  and  present,  its 
importance  seems  to  demand,  there  must  ever  remain 
the  supreme  difficulty  of  reconciling  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  administrators  of  education  them- 
selves and  between  them  and  the  many  minded  public 
As  the  people  paj'  the  bills  they  are  eager  in  demanding 
a  voice  in  what  should  and  should  not  be  taught  in 
schools,  and  their  eagerness  is  too  often  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  their  bills. 

Let  us  first  start  with  an  attempt  to  define  that 
much  defined  term — correlation — and  I  hope  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  all  been  correlating  or  attempting  to 
correlate  from  the  days  of  our  entrance  into  school, 
whether  as  pupils  or  teachers.  8implv — it  is  the 
attempt  to  bring  into  relation  the  facts  and  principles 
of  different  subjects  so  that  the  whole  curriculum  may 
not  be  a  chaos  of  odds  and  ends,  but  an  organic  and 
well  arranged  body  of  knowledge  that  may  be  adapted 
to  the  spiritual,  intellectual  and  practical  needs  of  life. 
Such  a  correlation,  or  interrelation,  is  seen  in  anj' well 
conducted  primary  school  wheie  reading,  number, 
writing,  composition,  spelling,  drawing,  are  all  vehicles 
to  one  common  end — language.  Further  on,  other 
groups  of  closely  related  subjects  fall  naturally  together, 
such  as  history  and  geography,  physiography  and 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  so  on  with  other  subjects, 
thus  making  our  knowledge  useful  and  available,  as 
well  as  giving  it  a  logical  unit)'.  Every  teacher  who 
has  any  faculty  at  all  for  teaching  will  combine  and 
bring  into  relation  more  or  less  the  facts  and  principles 
of  kindred  subjects. 

There  are  those  who  insist  on  the  subordination  of  all 
studies  about  one  main  suliject,  or  about  at  least  a  few 
subjects.  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  makes  language  the  centre  around  which  all 
other  studies  are  grouped.  Another  would  let  history 
be  the  central  point,  dictating  more  or  less  the  work  in 


reading  and  other  sul)jects.  While  with  others  science- 
woik  takes  the  lead.  Miss  Arnold's  course  of  study 
for  the  IVLniieaiKilis  primary  schools  follows  this  plan. 
The  outline  is  as  follows:  "The  child  studies  corn,  for 
example,  in  his  science  lesson.  He  learns  more  about 
it  in  his  reading  lesson,  writes  the  description  of  the 
plant  for  his  language  work,  draws  leaves  and  tassels 
in  the  drawing  lesson,  and  learns  to  sj)ell  the  terms 
necessarj'  for  his  desciiption.  He  sings  the  '  Harvest 
Hymn,'  commits  to  memory  Whittier's  '  Corn  Song,'  or 
reads  Longfellow's  version  of  the  Indian  myth.  The 
farmer's  life,  with  its  strong  and  manly  labor,  and  our 
dependence  on  it  is  made  the  subject  of  frequent  talks. 
In  this  way  nature  and  human  life  furnish  the  themes 
for  a  series  of  lessons."  This  plan  .seems  a  goofl  one  if 
not  allowed  to  become  a  fad,  and  if  the  teachers  have 
sufficient  resources  to  give  variety  to  the  selections,  and 
common  sense  enough  to  know  where  and  when  they 
should  end.  A  writer  who  heard  a  series  of  lessons  on 
the  crow  gives  his  experience  :  ''  The  children  studied 
the  crow,  read  about  him,  wrote  about  him,  drew  him, 
counted  him,  added  him,  subtracted  him,  multiplied  by 
him,  divided  by  him,  bought  and  sold  him,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  carried  him  out  on  a  crow  bar." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  correlation  on  any  rigid  and 
unnatural  plan  will  simply  weary  and  disgust.  There 
must  be  a  clearer  apprehension  of  correlation  ;  that  it 
does  not  mean  the  subject  to  be  taught  so  much  as  it 
means  the  one  who  is  taught,  and  what  is  best  for  that 
one.  When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  that  is  the 
central  point,  we  may  then  work  to  attain  that  end. 
We  can  never  attain  it  by  having  a  school  course 
loaded  down  with  many  subjects,  we  can  never  attain 
it  by  having  a  number  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  and 
t(»iching  these  in  the  scrappy  and  ineffective  way 
that  most  of  our  advanced  schools  have  to  do  in 
Drdei-  to  overtake  all  that  is  required  in  the  curri- 
culum. We  want  a  limited  number  of  substantial  sub- 
jects, each  treated  with  some  thoroughness,  with 
sufficient  time  for  the  stiident  to  think,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  things,  not  names  onlj'.  No  superficial 
and  hasty  treatment  of  a  long  series  of  subjects,  each 
treated  with  equal  fulness,  will  ever  commend  itself  to 
a  teacher  or  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  scholar.  Let  us 
take  the  study  of  geography;  of  what  use  is  it  as  studied 
in  many  schools  where  it  is  given  in  set  lessons,  one 
country  after  another,  until  the  dreary  voyage  round 
the  world  is  accomplished.  Should  it  not  early  be 
merged  with  history  and  the  two  be  treated  from  a 
common  standpoint.  And  so  it  is  with  the  English 
language.  Let  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  analj'sis, 
composition,  be  correlated,  let  them  be  sub-ordinated  to 
an  overmastei-ing  desire  to  have  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  English  literature.  Some  time  ago  I 
was  asked  to  look  at  a  piece  of  English  composition 
that  was  almost  faultless  in  form,  the  writing  was 
perfect,  so  was  the  spelling,  there  was  no  grammatical 
blunder,  and  perhaps  every  sentence  could  l)e  analyzed 
exactly.  But  there  was  nothing  in  it.  Would  you  not 
sooner  see  a  mistake  in  spelling,  a  blunder  in  .sj'ntax, 
here  and  there,  rather  than  a  lack  of  individuality,  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  subject  studied.  The  truth  is, 
the  English  language  in  our  schools  is  made  too  much 
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tlio  vehicle  of  pfti-sing,  aiiivlysis  luul  other  inecluinical 
methods.  Tlie  teiidoin'V  wlitju  a  piece  of  good  English 
is  presented  for  study  is  to  ippl}'  the  dissecting  knife 
t-o  it,  to  made  its  various  sentences  and  clauses  fit  into 
a  form  of  tahular  analysis  rather  than  to  enjoy  it  as  an 
intellectual  treat,  to  niaUc  an  artificial  use  of  what  was 
intended  to  he  a  lasting  record  of  some  real  human 
experience. 

fn  the  ovcmght  of  a  large  graded  school  I  have  been 
frequently  struck  with  the  naturalness  and  e.xcellence 
of  compositions  written  in  the  lower  or  intermediate 
grades,  while  in  the  higher  grades  I  have  found  them 
without  this  expression  and  natui-alness.  The  cause  of 
this  is  not  difficult  to  see.  The  pupils  in  the  higher 
grades  are  daily  acipiiring  a  mass  (or  mess)  of  special 
information  on  grammar  which  they  are  not  assimila- 
ting, or  only  assimilating  in  part,  and  that  gives  them, 
in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  all  this  technical  informa- 
tion, a  stilted  and  unnatural  style.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  this  should  b(;  .so.  But  I  think 
we  should  all  like  to  see  the'  easy  and  natural  style  of 
the  earlier  grades  carried  on  through  the  advanced 
gratles,  fortified  as  it  goes  by  just  as  much — and  no 
more — technicalities  of  grammar,  analy.sis,  parsing,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  help  develop  the  pupil's  power  of 
expre.:.sion.  Do  we  not  violate  every  principle  of  corre- 
lation w-lien  we  toil  separately  at  grammar,  analysis, 
par-sing,  spelling,  and  even  reading  through  a  book  for 
the  sake  of  learning  to  read  ?  Is  there  not  some  simpler 
way  in  English  as  well  as  other  subjects — not  some 
easier  way,  for  there  is  no  lOyal  road  to  learning — by 
which  we  may  discard  much  of  the  rubbish  of  techni- 
cality and  replace  it  by  something  that  will  appeal 
rather  to  the  student's  reason  than  to  his  memory,  that 
wnll  intei-est  him  to  gather  up  and  combine,  and  be  able 
to  use  what  he  learns. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  a  proper  correlation  of  studies 
has  been  successfully  laid  down  already  in  our  curricu- 
lum. There  are  twowhonnist  be  the  main  instruments 
in  carr3-ing  it  out  —  the  teacher  and  the  examiner. 
They  must  work  together.  Perhaps  the  teachers  of  our 
secondary  schools  would  do  better  work  if  the  sword  of 
immediate  and  remorseless  examination  was  not  sus- 
pended over  their  heads.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
discussion  on  Tuesday  that  our  primary  schools  are 
doing  excellent  w^ork,  Init  not  so  our  secondary.  This 
may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers.  We  have  a  body  of  earnest  and  intelligent 
teachers  in  these  schools  as  well  as  in  the  primary 
schools,  who  are  teaching  in  season  and  out  of  season  to 
get  their  pupils  up  to  the  proper  standard.  If  the 
standard  is  low  in  the  secondary  schools  we  must  look 
to  other  causes  than  inability  and  lack  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  I  can  only  point  out  and 
leave  for  discussion  a  few  of  the  causes.  There  are 
undoubtedly  too  many  subjects  in  our  course  to  be 
successful!}-  taught  even  in  the  best  equipped  of  our 
high  schools,  unless  the  principle  of  correlation  comes 
in,  unless  the  diflerent  subjects  are  taught  with  plenty 
of  time  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  make  them 
effective  means  of  training.  Now  can  all  these  subjects 
in  our  secondary  schools  be  taught  together,  so  that  the 
pupils,  without  being  crammed,  and  with  some  ease  and 


comfort  to  them.selves,  as  well  as  to  their  teachers,  may 
have  th(nr  school  life  so  rounded  out  that  their  know- 
ledge may  be  serviceable  to  them  in  active  life  ;  that  it 
may  leave  them  with  a  desire  for  further  knowledge, — 
to  know  more,  for  instance,  of  that  literature  which 
thioughout  their  whoh;  school  course  they  have  beiMi 
brought  in  contact  with.  Do  our  iHi)iils  leave  school 
with  this  over-mastering  desire  to  continue  their  lead 
ing  of  I<]nglish  literature? 

Does  not  the  school  programme  with  its  long  list  of 
subjects  suggest  that  the  teaching  is  scrappy  and 
ineffective.  And  as  long  as  the  examiner  persists  in 
demanding  information  on  all  these  subjects,  it  will  be 
ineffective.  Could  we  not  have  our  closing  examina- 
tions so  arranged  that  fewer  subjects,  and  these  of  a  more 
substantial  and  fundamental  character,  would  test  the 
pupil  hou-  he  has  been  taught  rather  than  vliii/  he  has 
been  taught.  Could  not  these  examinations  be  so 
arranged  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  time  to  express  himself 
clearly  and  intelligently  1  Then  those  blunders  of 
examination  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  which 
are  laid  to  our  charge,  would  cease  to  be,  we  hope.  In 
short,  if  the  examiner  will  begin  the  much  needed 
reform  in  secondary  education,  he  will  find  a  willing 
staff  of  secondar}'  teachers  ready  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts. 

And  let  teachers  of  all  grades  meet  and  freely  discuss 
their  work  so  that  the}'  will  have  a  comprehensive  and 
accui'ate  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  all  depaitments 
below  and  above  their  own.  If  not,  real  correlation  is 
impossible.  There  will  be  vain  repetitions  and  en- 
croachments. It  is  quite  true  as  a  recent  writer  has 
affirmed,  that  "  As  educationists  we  are  apt  to  overesti- 
mate the  difficulty  and  importance  of  our  own  work,  and 
underestimate  that  of  others.  I  have  never  known,"  he 
continues,  "a  teacher  in  a  public  school  who  felt  thor- 
oughly assured  that  the  work  of  the  grade  below  was 
properly  done.  We  should  remember  that  there  is 
imperfection  in  our  school  work  which  cannot  justly  be 
charged  anywhere,  but  which  belongs  to  outside  infiu- 
ences  over  which  we  have  but  a  i^lender  control,  and  to 
the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

In  short,  there  should  be  a  closer  co-operation,  '  a 
unanimity,  a  sympathy  between  teachers,  and  bet\Veen 
teachers  and  examiners,  so  that  their  aims  and  methods 
may  be  the  same. 


Paper  by  E.  W.  Lewis,  B.  A. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  the  Correlation  of  High 
School  Studies.  By  the  term  correlation  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  I  understand  it,  is  meant  that  arrangement  of 
studies  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  education. 
Without  entering  into  a  criticism  of  the  various  defini- 
tions of  education,  it  may  he  said  briefly  to  consist  of 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  being  of  the 
pupil,  and  of  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge. 

In  order  that  the  subjects  of  stud}'  should  assist  in 
accomplishing  this  purpose,  they  should  be  so  graded  as 
to  suit  the  various  stages  of  the  pupil's  mental  growth, 
that  is  they  should  follow  in  the  order  of  development 
of  those  faculties  to  which  they  chiefly  appeal. 

To  pi'oduce  a  harmonioiis  development  the  subjects 
of  study  should   be  so  arranged  as  to  call   into  exercise 
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ALL  file  faculties.  Otherwise  iiienlul  i,'io«lh  will  l)e 
one-sided  and  aljiioniuvl. 

ALjaiii,  eertaiii  subjects  piesuppose  an  iici|U;uiitance 
with  others  u[u)n  a  knowled<;i' of  which  they  are  depend- 
ent, e.  (/.,  alf^ehra  and  geometry  presuppose  an  accpiaint- 
ance  with  a  certain  auiount  (jf  arithmetic  and  drawing, 
while  on  the  other  hand  many  subjects  are  so  intimately 
connected  and  bound  up  together  that  they  can  be  best 
studied  toyrthnr.  Each  einyihasizes  what  is  important  in 
the  other,  distinguishes  essentials  from  non-es.sentials, 
lights  up  the  whole  more  clearly  and  enables  us  to  get  a 
finer  grasp  of  underh'ing  principles. 

As  examples  of  close  correlation,  we  may  take  history 
and  geography.  History  lends  an  additional  charm  to 
the  study  of  geography  of  places.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  geography  history  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  interest 
and  soon  becomes  confused.  Again,  the  study  of 
arithmetic  becomes  more  interesting  and  more  easily 
understood  when  practical  application  of  it  is  made  in 
other  subjects,  mathematical  geography,  chemistry, 
physics,  etc.  Some  rules  of  arithmetic  we  find  are  very 
important,  others  of  relatively  little  importance,  and  a 
wise  teacher  or  examini'r  will  lay  verv  little  stress  on 
them. 

The  subject-matter  upon  which  a  pupil  .spends  so  many 
valuable  years  of  his  life  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
He  ought  to  know  something  of  the  great  world  in 
which  he  lives,  and  its  arts  and  civilization,  and  especial- 
ly of  that  which  most  closeh'  affects  himself,  that  is  his 
environment.  He  must  know  what  man  has  done  and 
is  doing  now,  in  order  to  fit  him.self  for  taking  some 
useful  part  therein. 

The  course  of  stud}'  should  also  be  sucli  as  to  give 
the  pupil  in  a  general  wa}'  as  broad  and  comprehensive 
a  view  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances,  taking 
into  account  his  mental  development.  Not  that  a 
smattering  of  everything  should  be  taught  in  a  super- 
ficial manner,  but  no  great  field  of  learning  as  e.  g. 
science  or  literature,  should  be  neglected  entirely.  If 
this  is  done  his  view  of  things  will  be  one-sided  and 
imperfect.  There  remains  an  unknown  and  unexplored 
field  of  thought  from  which  he  is  shut  out,  of  whose 
advantages  he  is  ignorant. 

Besides  these  positive  evils  there  are  also  negative 
ones.  Children,  as  is  well  known,  are  usually  highlj' 
imaginative.  It  appears  to  be  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  abide  in  a  p<issi\e  and  contented  state  of 
ignorance.  Where  it  does  not  know  it  imagines. 
Hence  the  ample  room  superstition  has  always  found  to 
grow  in.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  education  a  student  has  almostas  much  to  unlearn 
as  learn.  VV^rong  ideas  have  to  be  displaced  and  right 
ones  implanted. 

The  correlation  of  studies,  therefore,  includes  the 
relation  of  studies  to  the  child's  mental  growth,  to  his 
environment,  to  the  state  of  learning  in  general,  and 
al.so  the  relation  of  studies  to  one  another.  A  course 
of  instruction  should  take  in  all  these  principles,  as  they 
lie  at  the  ba.se  of  common  school  education  as  well  as 
the  high  school.  I  have  referred  to  them  but  briefly. 
My  paper  has  to  do  with  high  school  work,  and  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  confine  myself  principally  to  the 
lelation    of    high    school    subjects  TO  one  .\notiikk    in 


order  to  be  as  practical  as  possible.  I  will  try  to  show 
theii'  more  or  less  intiuiate  connection  with  each  other 
and  how  use  may  be  made  of  the  fact  to  quicken  the 
pujiil's  progress. 

\'>y  correlating  subjects  in  this  waj',  T  do  not  think 
the  intention  is  to  attempt  to  teach  two  things  at  the 
same  time,  e.  g.  teaching  geography  by  means  of  the 
historj'  lessons,  but  rather  that  while  history  and  geo- 
graphy are  taught  sepaiatcly,  the  knowledge  gained  in 
gcographj-  may  be  used  to  assist  the  pupil  in  his  history. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  condensation  implied  in 
correlation,  Init  that  is  not  the  princij)al  advantage. 
Studies  naturally  run  into  one  another.  There  are  no 
natural  sharp  lines  of  division  cutting  off  the  province 
of  one  study  from  another.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
where  one  subject  leaves  off  and  another  begins.  Simple 
axiomatic  truths  are  the  foundation  of  every  study. 
Man\'  of  these  are  common  to  a  number  of  subjects. 
There  are  differences  as  well  as  resemblances  ;  but  no 
subject  can  be  completely  isolated  from  all  others.  The 
teacher  who  can  readil}'  detect  these  underlying  ])riiici- 
ples  and  points  of  resemblance  and  make  use  of  them  in 
his  teaching,  can  do  much  towards  clearing  away  the 
air  of  mystery  and  strangeness  that  cling  round  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  subject  e.  g.  in  teaching  equations  and 
explaining  the  change  of  signs,  in  removing  quantities 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
merely  an  example  of  .some  of  the  axioms  in  geometry. 
If  e<juals  be  added  or  taken  away,  the  wholes  or  remain- 
ders, as  the  case  may  be,  are  equal.  In  the  same  way 
multiplying  and  dividing  both  sides  of  an  equation  by 
the  same  number  can  be  shown  to  be  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  axioms.  This  helps  to  connect  the  two 
subjects  in  the  pupil's  mind  and  so  makes  the  easier  to 
grasp. 

Another  important  etTeet  of  the  correlation  of  suVj- 
jects  is  the  shortening  of  time.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  not  only  for  the  pupil's  .sake  but  also  for 
the  teacher,  especially  in  high  schools  with  three  or  four 
grades  and  only  one  teach"r. 

Before  proceeding  to  take  up  the  various  studies  in 
particular,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  attention 
to  the  differences  in  organization  among  our  high 
schools.  The  work  of  the  high  school  is  supposed  to 
begin  with  the  ninth  grade,  but  it  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  find  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the 
department  supposed  to  be  doing  high  school  work. 
Several  of  our  high  schools  have  three  or  foui-  teachers  ; 
others  have  only  one.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
work  must  varj'  in  amount  and  also  in  the  degree  of 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  done.  As,  however, 
none  of  our  schools  are  too  well  equipped,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  teachers  as  well  as  scholars  to  have  the  sub- 
jects of  studj'  run  together  and  helj)  one  another  as 
much  as  possible,  and  all  superfluous  matter  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  cour.se  and  only  matter  of  essential 
importance  be  dwelt  on. 

Of  all  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  high  school  language, 
including  literatui'e,  grammar,  composition,  other  related 
languages  have,  by  common  consent,  been  reckoned  of 
very  great  importance.  I'jveryone  should  have  as  com- 
plete command  of  his  mother-tongue  as  possible  in  order 
to  understand  the  thoughts  of  others  and  to  express  his 
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own.  He  eiuinot,  iiuli'oil,  even  tliink  willumt  tlic  use 
of  words  to  render  lii>;  tlioufjlil  iiilt'lligilile  to  liiniself. 
In  tlie  stuilv  of  liternture  he  i.s  iiitrodiieed  to  tlie 
thouulit-s  and  fcelinjjs  of  tlic  best,  of  mankind.  Onini- 
niar  in  its  various  divisions  is  intended  to  familiarize 
liim  with  tlie  elements  of  lani;uaj;e  as  the  vehicle  of 
tho«i;ht.  Composition  jjives  him  |>rai-tiee  in  exiuessinj; 
his  own  idejus  hy  imitating;  the  style  of  those  eonsidered 
the  hest  writers  ;  while  the  study  of  other  laiij;uai;es, 
by  their  similarities  and  contrasts,  helps  him  to  under- 
stand his  own  more  clearly,  as  regards  its  construction 
and  derivation  of  words. 

F'or  reading  purposes  in  nij'  own  room  T  have  taken 
the  whole  school  together,  about  foity  altogether,  in 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  I)uriiig  the  pjist  year 
we  luive  read  Evangeline  and  Julius  C;esar  for  the 
benefit  especially  of  those  who  wish  to  take  the  college 
nuvtriculatio7i  examination  this  sunnner.  We  luxve 
usually  three  lessons  a  week,  and  I  have  always  found 
the  lower  grades  intelligent  readers,  and  quite  as  inter- 
ested as  the  higher.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  makes 
a  large  reading  class,  and  each  pupil  does  not  get  sutli- 
cient  practice,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  that  that 
perhaps  is  ipiite  fully  compensated  by  the  greater  interest 
manifested  in  a  connected  piece  of  literature  like  Julius 
Caesar  than  in  the  bits  and  scraps  found  in  the  readers. 

The  granmiar  work  of  the  high  school  can  easily  be 
related  to  the  literature  of  the  course,  and  the  value 
will  be  then  more  apparent.  The  pupil  sees  that  it 
assists  him  to  understand  the  finer  shades  of  meaning 
of  the  thought  of  the  passage.  Meiklejohn's  Larger 
(Irammar  could  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference  and  the 
more  important  parts  taken  down  in  brief  notes  to  be 
learned  by  the  pupil.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  aie  able 
to  parse  quite  easily,  I  think  more  attention  should  lie 
paid  to  the  analysing  of  complex  and  compound  sen- 
tences. This  will  prove  a  more  interesting  and  profit- 
able exercise  and  requires,  and  therefore  cultivates,  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Con- 
tinuous parsing  is  likely  to  prove  monotonous  and 
should,  I  think,  be  continued  oidy  for  the  sake  of  drill 
or  to  explain  a  new  construction. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  clo.se  relation 
existing  between  such  similar  studies  as  Greek  or  Latin 
grammar  on  the  one  hand  and  English  grammar  on  the 
other.  They  all  deal  with  the  structure  of  language  and 
though  the  first  two  ai-e  highh'  inflected  and  the  latter 
a  comparatively  uninflected,  their  very  differences  brings 
into  clearer  light  the  construction  of  English  sentences. 
A  student,  therefore,  ignorant  of  any  other  language 
but  his  own,  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  good  understand- 
ing even  of  his  own. 

The  practice  of  the  art  of  composition  is  required, 
either  urallj'  or  in  writing,  in  every  subject  of  studj'. 
The  pupil  is  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  expressing 
himself  clearly  as  well  as  think  clearly,  indeed  the 
processes  are  inseparable.  He  cannot  even  think  with- 
out words  to  clothe  his  thoughts.  Thi.s,  I  think,  points 
out  the  way  to  teach  composition.  Train  the  pupils  to 
express  themselves  properly  in  all  their  oral  and  written 
exercises.  Written  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  of 
the  course,  especially  history  and  geometry,  which 
require   longer    and   more    connected  answers,   will    be 


found,  if  rightly  usi'd,  an  excellent  field  dw  pr.uiicc  in 
compdsil  i(i!i.  It  sliindd  be  well  umli'istcjinl  ihal  niai'ks 
will  lir  di'ducliMl  I'lir'  pour-  sl\l('  nf  answering,  li.'id 
spelling,  etc.  <  >(  cdiii'se  these  should  be  sup]ilcmenlcd 
by  occasional  t'oiiiial  exercises  to  be  doiu'  at  liouie  when 
he  will  have  more  leisure.  Few  pupils,  howi'xer,  ate 
found  to  take  much  interest  in  a  set  essay. 

Aiuither  means,  and  a  very  v.aluahle  one,  is  the 
written  translation  of  their  classical  writers.  TIk; 
criticisMi  has  liccn  made  llial  lliis  is  liable  to  leach 
foreign  idioms  ami  hold  u]i  wrong  models  foi-  liini 
to  imitate.  This,  1  think,  is  a  criticism  of  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  rather  than  of  the  subject  taught. 
Correct  translations  into  idiomatic  English  should  be 
insisted  on. 

The  study  of  classics  is  usually  considered  one  of  llii' 
most  important  if  not  the  chief  one  in  our  high  schools. 
.\s  has  just  been  shown,  it  is  in  itself  intimately  cori'cla 
ted  with  l<]nglish  graunnar,  composition  and  literature. 
The  fact  also  that  so  many  technical  terms,  etc.,  in  all 
the  sciences,  have  been  derived,  and  still  are  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  from  Greek  and  Latin  woi'ds  shows 
the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
to  scientific  studfmts  as  well  as  others.  It  helps  him. 
to  some  extent,  jiei-haps  unconsciousljr,  to  understand 
his  work.  The  student  of  English  literature  in  his 
reading  freciuentlj'  meets  with  allusions  to  classical 
writings.  For  these  reasons  and  on  account  of  its 
value  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  in  habits  of  obser- 
vation, concentration  of  mind,  accuracy,  reflection,  a 
knowledge  of  classics  is  of  great  importance  to  all  who 
wish  anything  more  than  a  mere  elementary  education. 
T  think,  however,  that  much  time  is  frecjuently  spent 
on  Greek  and  Latin  that  could  be  more  useful!}'  em- 
ployed. Too  nuich  time  is  given  to  drill  in  e.xercise 
book  and  grammar  hefore  the  pupil  is  jiut  to  connected 
reading  of  some  author,  as  Cai-sar  for  example,  in  Latin. 
The  custom  of  taking  up  the  exercise  book,  Robertson 
&  Carruthers,  oi-  Biyce's,  and  going  through  it  from 
first  to  last,  frequently  perhaps,  learning  everything 
whether  important  or  unimportant,  exceptions  as  well 
as  rules,  spending  two  years  or  more  in  this  fashion,  is 
more  apt  to  disgust  a  pupil  with  classics  altogether,  and 
resemble  the  old  way  of  plodding  through  the  arithme- 
tic, learning  rules  and  working  questions  of  no  earthly 
u.se  to  the  pupils.  The  work  might  he  made  more 
interesting,  I  think,  and  much  time  saved  b}'  a  more 
intimate  correlation  between  the  grammar  and  reading 
of  a  text.  In  connection  with  this,  I  might  say  that 
it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  study  of  classics  if  some 
instruction  were  given  in  normal  school  about  how  to 
teach  classics. 

C.'esai',  Book  I,  is  the  first  Latin  book  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  scholars  to  read.  I  could  wish  we  had 
one  more  interesting,  especially  for  gii'ls.  Now  over 
one-half  of  the  words  used  in  Bryce's  Exercise  Book  do 
not  occur  in  Caesar.  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
Robertson  &  Carruthers.  There  is  not  a  first  or  second 
person  of  any  verb  in  Caesar.  If  the  pupil's  first  course 
in  Latin  consisted  of  a  thorough  drill  of  the  regular 
declensions  and  verljs  (omitting  first  and  second  persons) 
and  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English,  he  might  Ih; 
set  at  Ciesar  after  a  few  months  of  such  drill.      T  have 
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found  tlie  translation  of  English  into  Latin  in  seventh 
grade  to  he  hindered  hj'  a  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  KngliKh  as  well  as  Latin  giainraar  on  the  part  of  the 
luipil.  I  have  taken  it  up  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  and 
tenth  grade,  giving  them  exercises  liased  on  t\w.  leNt, 
where  the}'  are  more  cajialilc  of  doing  the  work  and 
take  more  interest  in  it. 

In  our  seventh  grade  during  the  past  year  the  class 
\\ lilt  over  the  regular  declensions  and  verbs  in  Bi-yce. 
They  did  a  fevtr  of  the  English  sentences  into  Latin. 
Thev  skipped  some  of  the  exercises  altogether,  especially 
in  the  third  declension.  Tn  the  verb  they  omitted  first 
and  second  persons.  For  the  grading  examinations  (in 
which  the  i)apers  are  set  by  myself)  they  were  not 
expected  to  have  much  of  a  vocabularj'  they  were  drilled 
in  the  declension  and  conjugation  of  representative 
nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs. 

In  the  eighth  grade  last  Sejitember  we  began  Ca?sar 
at  once.  At  first  their  progress  was  slow-.  The  gram- 
mar had  to  be  refeired  to  constantly  and  studies  as  wa.s 
ncMlfd,  This  habit  of  referring  to  the  grammar  and 
investigating  for  themselves  is  a  valuable  one  in  itself, 
producing  accuracy  and  attention  to  details.  I  have 
found  it  a  useful  practice  to  have  a  written  exercise 
jirecede  every  class  recitation,  either  writing  out  a  verb, 
parsing,  or  translation.  This  insures  a  more  careful 
and  thorough  home  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

In  Greek  the  same  method  is  pursued.  Here  we 
attack  Xenophon  at  once  in  ninth  grade,  learning  declen- 
sion and  verl)  as  we  go  along.  The  pupil's  familiarity 
with  Latin  enabling  him  to  grasp  the  method  more 
easily. 

The  time  required  I  do  not  think  excessive  ;  three 
lessons  a  week  in  Latin  and  two  in  Greek  in  each  class 
of  twent}--five  or  thirty  minutes  each,  together  with 
their  exercises  on  paper. 

The  classical  studies  are  naturally  connected  with 
many  of  the  other  subjects  as  I  have  alread}-  pointed 
out.  The  Ca-sar  e.  (j.,  calls  for  reference  to  l^oman 
liistory  on  the  one  hand  and  English  on  the  other.  The 
pupil  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  events  he 
reads  took  jilace  only  three  or  four  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Britain  and  Vjy  the  same  general.  Varying 
the  work  of  the  lessons  by  calling  attention  to  English 
words  in  common  use  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin 
words  he  is  learning,  referring  to  history  and  geographj' 
connected  with  his  classical  work,  he  will  be  led  to  think 
classics  is  not  after  all  mere  matter  for  analysing  and 
parsing. 

^Vhile  classical  studies  exercise  especiallv  the  powers 
of  observation,  memory,  accuracy  and  thoroughness, 
mathematics  a]>peal  most  stronglj'  to  the  reasoning 
faculties.  The  pupil  has  already  had  a  goorl  training 
in  this  respect  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  common  .schools. 
There,  however,  he  has  onh'  dealt  with  numbers  in  the 
conerete  as  was  suited  to  his  stage  of  mental  growth. 
The  next  step  is  to  train  him  to  reason  about  space  and 
fjuantity  in  the  alistract,  which  requires  a  greater  de- 
gree of  mental  jiower. 

P.y  the  time  the  ]iupil  is  through  the  seventh  grade 
he  should  know  all  the  principal  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
make  some  of  the  simplei-  apijlications  of  them  to  prac- 
tical  uses.     The  rest  of  his  work  in  arithmetic  should 


consist  of  questions  arising  out  of  other  subjects  of  study 
and  from  commercial  transactions,  etc.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  mental  capacity  of  many  pupils,  even  of  those 
going  up  to  normal  school  or  matriculation  examinations, 
are  rather  overtaxed  to  comprehend  some  (juestions  in 
what  are  called  business  transactions.  The  suV)jects  of 
stocks  and  shares,  the  involved  and  intricate  questions 
that  may  1«  made  in  interest  and  discount  are  so  remote 
from  their  daily  life,  that  it  requires  great  powers  of 
abstraction  for  pupils  who  have  no  practical  knowledge 
of  such  subjects  to  reason  about  them. 

In  algeljra  some  difficulty  is  found  at  first  in  acquiring 
the  language  of  the  subject.  Most  of  the  signs  he  is 
familiar  with  in  his  arithmetic.  There  is  little  difficulty 
in  learning  the  four  rules.  After  that  his  progre.ss  will 
be  much  <|uickened  if  he  is  introduced  to  equations  and 
simple  prolilems.  Pupils  like  to  see  the  practical  uses 
of  studies.  He  finds  he  can  easily  do  questions  in 
algebra  which  would  be  puzzling  if  not  impossible  in 
arithmetic.  When  he  finds  his  progress  impeded  by 
lack  of  further  knowledge,  he  will  the  more  readily 
work  the  exercises  previously  skipped.  Owing  to  the 
many  demands  on  the  teacher's  time  algebra  and  arith- 
metic do  not  receive  sufficient  attention,  being  frequently 
left  to  a  large  extent  to  be  worked  by  pupils  in  intervals 
of  his  classes.  Thus  much  of  the  valuable  discipline 
obtainable  from  these  studies  is  lost.  There  should 
always  be  some  little  time  at  least  allowed  for  these 
classes  in  ever)'  time  table,  and  in  addition  the  teacher 
might  easily  omit  a  recitation  in  some  other  subject  in 
which  the  pujiils  are  well  up  and  give  further  time  to 
algebra  and  arithmetic. 

Geometry  follows  the  arithmetic  and  drawing  lessons 
of  the  common  schools.  The  pupils  have  already 
learned  to  draw  lines,  angles  and  other  geometrical 
figures  in  the  lower  grades.  So  the  subject  deals  with 
figures  quite  familiar  to  him.  The  practice  of  drawing 
the  figin-es  for  propositions  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  daily  classes.  It  is  a  valuable  training  of  the 
eye  and  hand  in  itself  and  is  of  great  use  in  their 
geometry  work.  I  have  frecpiently  found  that  when  an 
exercise  or  a  proposition  could  not  be  done,  the  fact  was 
that  the  pupil  was  not  in  the  habit  of  carefully  attend- 
ing to  construction  of  the  figures  and  so  had  failed  to 
understand  the  proposition. 

In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  means  of  mental  discip- 
line, geometry  is  closely  allied  to  the  formal  study  of 
composition.  One  of  the  complaints  most  freijuently 
made  ag.ainst  pupils  is  their  lack  of  power  of  expression. 
Now  geometry,  by  requiring  such  close,  logical  rea.s(ming 
and  full  explanation  is  well  adapted  to  make  the  pu|)il 
think  clearly  and  express  him.self  correctly.  His 
explanations  in  other  studies  have  a  tendency  to  be  brief, 
and  laconic  to  a  marked  degree.  But  to  go  to  the 
board,  enimnciate  a  proposition,  give  the  construction 
and  proof  of  it  with  refei-ences,  etc.,  requires  a  greater 
effort  on  the  pupil's  part  and  teaches  him  also  that 
\aluable  and  useful  habit  of  thinking  on  his  feet. 

The  mental  training  in  n^asoning  and  making  correct 
judgments  in  geometry  prepares  the  scholar  for  reason- 
ing jiroperly  on  all  subjects  in  life,  and  as  an  exercise 
in  deductive  logic  prepares  him  for  the  study  of  that 
subject  in  his  college  course. 
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Mpiisiinitioii  iiiul  t.ri,miiioni(<try  are  jinictical  applicii- 
tioii'!  (if  till"  trutlis  (if  i^cniiu'try,  iili;i'lir.i  luid  aiitlniu'tit', 
mill  fiiriii  a  close  hoiul  of  luiioii  of  .ill  Ilic  lu.itlinn.ilieal 
sulijects. 

In  teaching  ycoiiictrv  1  (liiiiU  juijiilv;  ;irr  firi|uinlly 
set  too  early  at  working;  out  exercises.  Tiiiie  sliould  lie 
allowed  tlieni  to  get  used  lo  the  now  notions.  (Icoiiielrj' 
presents  tlieni.  lie  has  liltli>  idia  at  first  what  is 
meant  hv  proof.  He  is  constaiitl}' niixiiii^  up  hyiiothcsis 
and  conclusion.  After  he  has  got  a  .somewhat  clear 
notion  of  the  iiu'thodsof  geometry  he  could  then  be  put 
to  testing  his  abilities  to  work  out  e.xereises.  T  have 
found  this  metliod  useful.  1  think,  in  beginning  every 
book.  As  regards  time,  1  have  found  three  It-ssons  a 
week  for  each  of  two  classes  is  as  much  time  as  I  could 
afford. 

Ccanadian  history,  outlines  of  r.ritish  history,  general 
geographv  of  earth,  and  special  geography  of  one's  own 
country,  are  considered  the  work  of  the  common  school. 
More  a;ivanced  work  in  geography  and  history  are 
usually  taken  up  in  the  high  .school. 

The  history  of  the  world,  i.  e.,  of  the  jivogiess  of 
civilization,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  a  high 
school  course.  It  alone  enables  us  to  understand  the 
present  state  of  the  world  and  civilization  as  it  is. 
History  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  of  study  to  all  intelligent  boj's  and  girls. 
Much  more  interest  might  be  aroused  in  all  the  studies 
as  well  as  in  history  in  particular,  if  there  was  more  of 
the  historical  tretvtmeiit  observed.  There  is  scarcel}'  a 
study  not  clossly  correlated  with  history.  Languages, 
mathematics  and  sciences,  with  all  their  discoveries  and 
inventions  connected  with  them,  have  existed  or  taken 
place  in  time,  and  pupils  should  know  .something  of  the 
order  of  their  growth  and  expansion.  Some  history 
might  be  correlated  in  this  way  in  tlie  daily  lecitations. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  alwa^'s  lie  done,  owing  to  pressure 
of  time,  but  it  is  well  to  notice  these  methods  of  en- 
livening school  work. 

Geography,  especially,  should  be  connectecl  with 
history.  Without  exact  ideas  of  place,  as  well  as  of 
time  of  events,  history  must  alwa3's  appear  hazy  aiul 
misty.  Frequent  drawing  of  maps  to  illustrate  the 
political  condition  of  a  countrj'  at  ditferent  periods, 
tracing  out  the  movements  of  races  and  armies  upon 
them,  should  be  continually  practised. 

Physical  geography — the  description  of  the  earth's 
surface — can  hardly  lie  called  a  single  scieni*.  It  is 
rather  a  number  of  .sciences  combined  and  forms  a  con- 
venient starting  point  from  which  to  proceed  to  the 
study  in  detail,  of  liotany,  chemistry,  geology,  etc. 

Too  much  time,  I  think,  is  spent  on  geography  as  it 
is  usually  studied  in  schools,  learning  and  drilling  over 
long  lists  of  coast  waters,  capes,  islands,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, towns,  with  their  jiopulation,  etc.,  which  are  soon 
forgotten  in  after  life.  Some  knowledge  of  these 
things  are,  of  course,  useful  and  very  interesting.  They 
afford  mental  training  and  develop  the  pujiil's  imagina- 
tion. A  good  plan  would  be  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
looking  up  e\eiy  place  of  importance  as  the}"-  meet  it  in 
their  other  studies  —  history,  for  example  —  and  the 
time  thus  saved    in   school  could    be  devoted  to    other 


science    subjects     which     are    closely     correlated     with 
geography. 

Chemistry,  jihysics,  .ind  Imlaiiy,  arc  the  sciences 
most  usuallv  studii'd  in  our  high  schools.  They  rerjuire 
and  consccpicntly  cultivate  habits  of  clo.se,  accurate 
observation  and  generalization,  .ind  in  lliis  res|)ect 
resemble  classical  studies.  iMost  of  tliciii,  especially 
jihvsics  and  chemistry,  i-e(|uiii'  more  or  less  expensive 
apparatus.  Classics  do  not.  Few  of  our  schools  have 
the  necessary  apparatus,  though  1  am  glad  to  see  some 
improvement  in  this  ii'spect  is  taking  place.  Again, 
science  subjects  recpurc  a  good  deal  n.ore  of  the  teacher's 
time  than  most  other  subjects,  classics  n.  ;/.,  for  super- 
vision of  pupil's  work  and  for  conducting  experiments. 
This  is  an  important  point,  considering  the  amount  of 
work  that  one  teacher  of  the  average  higli  school  has  to 
do.  So  as  far  as  mental  training  is  concerned,  classics 
are  better  suited  to  our  high  schools  than  science  work, 
if  the  latter  is  made,  as  it  sometimes  is,  meri^  memory 
work  from  a  text-book,  which  is  worse  than  useless. 

T  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  practical  advantages 
of  scientific  knowledge  ;  on  the  contrary  the  more  the 
student  can  get  in  a  school  or  college,  the  better  per- 
haps in  this  age  of  astonishing  and  marvellous  discoveries 
and  inventions.  ]!ut  the  mental  training  pupils  in  our 
schools  usually  get  from  their  science  work  is,  I  think, 
relativelj'  little.  What  is  needed  is  more  teachers  and 
more  apparatus. 

Chemistrj'  is  now  required  of  all  candidates  for 
college  and  for  license.  For  this  reason  more  attention 
is  probably  being  paid  to  the  subject.  Its  novelt}',  the 
intei-est  taken  in  woi king  experiments,  make  chemisti'y 
one  of  the  most  popular-  in  the  cour.se.  During  the 
past  six  months,  by  working  experiments  after  school 
hours  and  on  Satur'daj's,  we  have  managed  to  get  over 
the  required  gr'ound  somewhat  carefully  with  two  les- 
sons a  week.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  costly 
ai'ticles,  a  very  full  .set  of  irecessary  ajijiaratus  and 
chemicals  were  pr-ovided  by  the  trustees. 

The  use  of  formula',  equations,  etc.,  similar  to  those 
in  algebra,  make  that  part  of  the  suliject  seem  familiar 
to  students.  The  different  jiroportions  of  elements  in 
a  compound  requires  the  application  of  their  knowledge 
of  arithmetic.  The  Latin  names  of  elements  with 
some  of  which  they  were  familiar,  helped  them  to 
remember  the  syndiols,  and  so  showed  a  practical  value 
of  some  knowledge  of  Latin. 

Similar  remarks  might  lie  made  about  the  other 
sciences.  They  ar-e  all  intimately  cor'related  with  one 
another  and  to  other-  studies.  Thej'  all  have  to  do 
with  man  and  his  suri-oundings.  I  have  now,  1  think, 
gone  over  the  principal  studies  of  the  liigh  school 
course,  and  have  endea\ored  to  show  their  correlation 
with  one  another,  together  with  examples  suggested  by 
my  own  teaching  experience  of  how  use  may  be  made 
of  tliis  correlation  in  teaching. 

Li  the  details  of  school  work  the  teacher  can  notice 
many  points  of  similarity  between  the  branches  of  study 
— manj'  instairces  where  one  subject  overlaps  another 
and  impress  the  pupil  without  any  special  effort  with 
the  essential  unitj'  of  his  work,  and  so  help  him  to 
digest  and  a.ssimilate  his  fund  of  knowledge  and  give 
him  a  health}'  appetite  for  more. 
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Paper  by  (t.  J.  Tkuehan. 

To  use  an  oft-quoted  phrase,  it  was  in  "a  moment  of 
weakness,"    I    consented    to   read    a  paper   befoie    this 
institute.      However,  it  was  not    till  later   on,  as  I  cast 
my  eye  over  the  list  of  distinguished  teachers  who  were 
to  address  you  on   this  occasion,  that  I    began  to  realize 
what    an    unfortunate    step    F   had  taken    in  complying 
with  the  tlattering  request  of  the  connnittee.      Of  course 
it  was  too  late  to  retract,  and    to-day  you  are  to  endure 
the  consequences   of  the  committee's  unlucky  selection, 
and  of  my  ill-advised  haste  in  accepting  the  honors  thus 
unexpectedly  thrust  upon  me.      I  cannot  pretend,  from 
the  short  survey  I  have  taken  of  the  field  of  education, 
to  give  you  an}'  new  or  suggestive  ideas  on  a  subject  so 
important   as   the   one   that   has  been  assigned   to   me. 
There  are   those   here    who   for  years  have  given   their 
best  energies  to  the  solving  of  educational  problems,  and 
it  is  to  them  we  must  look  for  any  fresh  enlightenment 
upon  the  methods  of   secondary  education.      But  what- 
ever complaints  we  may  allege  against  that  long-suffer- 
ing body — the  programme  committee — we  cannot  at  least 
complain  that  in  the  subject  now  before  us  we  have  not 
been  allowed  enough  latitude.      It  is  &,suliject  affording 
ing  wide  scope   for  discussion,  and  it  is  iinpo.ssible   for 
me  to  present  it  in  all  its  phases. 

By  secondary  education  I  assume  we  mean  that  of 
the  pupil's  education,  which  begins  where  the  work  of 
the  primary  grades  ends,  and  which  continues  to  the 
close  of  his  school  life.  How  best  to  develop  and  foster 
the  }-oung  intellect  during  this  transition  stage — from 
childhood  to  youth,  and  to  adapt  his  training  to  his 
after  needs,  is  one  of  the  weightiest  questions  to  be 
solved  in  any  system  of  education,  and  one  which 
merits  our  serious  attention. 

The  fact  that  this  subject  of  secondary  education  is 
before  us  to-day,  is  a  proof  of  awakening  interest  in  it 
on  the  part  of  our  educationists.  For  years  they  have 
been  contented  to  let  things  jog  along  much  in  the  same 
old  way,  but  now  they  recognize  that  it  is  at  least  a 
legitimate  subject  of  discussion  whether  time-honored 
institutions  and  usages  may  not  be  inqiroved  upon. 
For  some  3'ears  in  succession  our  Chief  Superintendent, 
Dr.  Inch,  has  been  calling  our  attention  to  the  un- 
favorable conditions  under  which  our  .secondary  educa- 
tion is  being  carried  on,  and  to  the  apparent  anomalies 
which  our  present  system  of  grammar  schools  gives  rise 
to.  It  is  all  too  evident,  from  the  tabular  statements 
which  he  gives,  and  from  the  logical  conclusions 
accompanying  them,  that  secondary  education  in  New 
Brunswick  is  not  in  as  thrifty  a  condition  as  it 
should  be. 

It  is  to  the  grammar  sihools  chielly  that  we  look  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  prejiaring  the  young  for  college 
and  mercantile  life,  and  w(^  are  very  apt  to  judge  the 
results  by  the  number  of  pupils  who  j)ass  beyond  a 
certain  standard.  Thus  when  we  learn  from  the  taVjular 
reports  that  the  pupils  m  the  grammar  schools  who 
reach  Grade  TX  form  less  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  ernolled  in  the  public  schools — 
which  simply  means  that  only  this  small  ])roportion  of 
the  school  jiopulation  gets  even  a  slight  smatteiing  of 
English  literature,  Latin  or  advanced  matliematics — wc 


are  forced  to  ask,  "  Ai'e  these  grannnar  schools  of  which 
we  have  been  so  pioud  doing  the  woi-k  they  were 
intended  to  do  1 "  But  perhaps  this  is  hardly  a  fair  way 
of  looking  at  the  (piestion  ;  out  of  a  comparativelj' 
small  population,  and  that  chiefly  agricultural,  the 
number  who  have  the  oi>])ortunity  or  feel  the  need  for 
an  advanced  education,  must  necessarily  be  very  small 
indeed.  And  while  there  are  .some  who,  through  force 
of  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  can- 
not obtain  the  education  they  fain  would  have,  there 
are  others  upon  whom  the  best  energies  of  teachers  are 
V)eing  wasted  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  impart  to  them 
instruction  which  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  appre- 
ciate. So  in  estimating  the  character  of  i)ur  secondar}- 
education  we  must  not  look  merely  at  numbers,  but 
inquire  whether  the  opportunities  for  acijuiririg  a  good 
education  aie  being  e.vtended  to  all  who  really  desire 
and  appreciate  it,  and  whether  the  advanced  subjects 
are  being  taught  under  conditions  favoralile  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.    ■ 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  the   founders  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  was   to    give  to    all   the    best  educational 
advantages.       It  seemed   a    very    wise    and     beneficial 
provision    to  provide    partial  support    for    a    grammar 
school  in  every  connty,    to    which    the  people  of    that 
county  could  send  their  children  free  of  charge.      But  it 
has  happened    in  some  cases  that  these  schools,  having 
been  established  in  localities  where  there  are  no  candi- 
dates   for  advanced  education,  have  sunk  almost  to  the 
level    of  common  schools,  while  still  drawing  the    gov- 
ernment grant   ai)propriated  for    secondary  education: 
tlie  same  remark  applies  to  a  great  number  of  the    su- 
perior   schools.       But    this    is    not    the     worst  feature 
of  it.      When  these  schools  are  situated  in  small  villages 
there  are  not  enough  pupils  to  to  make  it   advisable   to 
employ  two  teachers  in  the  grammar  or  superior  depart- 
ment,   and  consequently  the  time  of   the  teacher  is  .so 
much  taken  up  with  lower  grade  work   that  he  cannot 
give  proper  attention   to  the   few  pupils  who   may   be 
doing    advanced   work.      And   if    the    juiniary  work   is 
slighted  ever  so  little  the    intelligent   rate-payers    come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  might  almost  as  well   have 
only  a  common  school,  and  so  the  grammar  or  superior 
school,  though  suffered   to  remain,  falls  into  disrepute. 
I   think   that  we  will  admit  that    this    is  the  case    in 
(piite  a  number  of  instances.      So  a  nuralier  of  advanced 
schools  lose  their  reputation  through  being  situated  in 
unsuitable  localities,  and   ccmsequeiitly  being  obliged  to 
do  the  work  of  common  schools  in  order  to  exist  at  all. 
It  is  vain    to  expect  these  schools  to    attract  students 
from  surrounding  districts.      I  can   say  from    my  own 
experience  as  teacher  of  a  grammar  .school  where  1  have 
all  the  .subjects   of  five  grades— VII  to  XI  inclusive— 
that  it  is   a  race  for  life  every  day  to  keep  abreast  oi 
the  work,  and  that  a  great  many  subjects  of   the  sylla- 
bus 1  can  teach  but  \eiy  imperfectly. 

It  will  readily  be  .se(-n,  then,  that  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  creditable  high  schools  is  a  huge  number  of 
students  wishing  an  advanced  education  ;  and  I  think 
we  will  agree  with  our  chief  superintendent  that  the 
idea  of  distributing  the  grants  for  .secondary  education 
l)y  counties  and  parishes  is  faulty,  and  that  the  concen- 
tration of  eneit'y  aiul  ex]ienditure  at    populous  centres 
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would  viold  imicli  holler  icsiilts.  Alimii  leu  lii;;li 
schools,  as  111'  su,L;gfsts,  witli  nil  juK'nuatc  iiviniln'r  of 
pu|>ils  to  support  from  two  to  four  ti'.-ioln'rs  oiicli,  ami 
with  suitalilo  (Mitranri'  i-xaminations,  should  riitainiy 
do  luuili  more  extensive  and  thoroujjli  work  than  I  lie 
firamiiiar  and  superior  schools  are  ahio  now  to  aceoiu 
plish.  Such  schools  wlien  once  esUililished,  would 
exert  tin  influence  wliicli  the  majority  of  f^raiumar  and 
superior  schools  under  |)icsent  conditions  cannot  do. 
As  1  said  before,  hish  schools  in  order  to  succeed  and 
establish  a  rejiutation  must  be  situated  where  there  arc 
suflicieiit  pupils  to  make  a  suitabh;  division  of  the  work 
among  several  teacliers.  Certainly  a  teacher  can  do 
his  best  work  when  he  is  free  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  one  or  two  favorite  subjects.  We  all  know 
what  a  temptation  it  is  to  shirk  a  distasteful  subject, 
and  spend  the  time  on  somethiiif,'  more  congi^nial  to 
ourselve.s. 

As  to  the  advanced  work  done  in  the  school,  I  think 
it  is  on  the  whole  very  good  when  we  consider  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  a  great  many  of  the  teachers 
labor.  Still  there  is  loom  for  improvement  in  certain 
subjects,  especially  in  Latin  and  Oreek.  The  iiiajorit}' 
of  the  matriculants  into  the  university  are  very  deiicient 
in  classics.  No  doubt  teachers  are  to  blame  in  not 
insisting  upon  thoroughness  ;  but  the  fault  is,  I  think, 
largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  antiquated  text-books 
used.  An  alternative  to  Bryce's  First  Latin  Reader 
has  been  pro\ided  in  RoDertson  lVt  Carruthers'  Primary 
Latin  Book,  but  it  is  not  generallj-  used  ;  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  far  superior  books  are  to  be  found. 
The  books  we  use  now  do  not  arouse  and  retain  the 
interest  of  the  beginner  as  do  the  fresh  and  original 
books  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  With, 
for  instance,  Collar  it  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book  and 
White's  Beginners'  Greek  Book  I  am  persuaded  that 
better  results  would  Ije  obtained.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  already  substituted  modern  text-books  in  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic  for  the  ones  formerly  used,  and  it 
is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope  that  before  long  the 
powers  that  be  will  place  lietter  Latin  and  (ireek  books 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  am  conscious  that  this  subject  of  secondary  educa- 
tion can  be  enlarged  on  very  much  further;  but  I  shall 
not  weary  you  any  longer  by  my  feeble  attempts  to 
explain  what  I  mean.  Without  entering  any  further 
into  the  details  of  the  subject  I  can  sum  up  by  saying 
that  I  believe  our  .secondary  educaticm  should  not  be 
education  for  the  favored  few,  but  should  be  based  on 
the  utilitarian  principle  of  the  best  possible  advantages 
to  the  greatest  possible  number. 

I  hope  that  the  Institute  will  accept  these  observa- 
tions as  they  are  given,  simply  as  the  remarks  of  one 
who  is  making  them  with  the  rather  selfish  motive  of 
provoking  discussion  fi-om  which  he  may  learn  some- 
thing himself. 


Dr.  Chanteraesse,  of  Paris,  has  it  is  said  discovered 
an  anti-tjdioid  seruni,  with  which  he  has  ex]ierimented 
on  three  patients.  After  the  first  hypodeiniic  injection 
they  passed  through  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  disease 
and  became  convalescent. — Scientific  American. 


Siiiiiiiicr  Sfliool  ot  Science. 

'I'he  lenlli  .innnal  sessicm  of  I  he  Sumiiier  .ScIkmiI  <ir 
Science  was  held  al  I'arrsboro,  N.  S.,  .July  !)th  to  2ltli. 
Interest  in  the  work  ol'llie  school  shows  no  signs  of 
ahjitjiifi,  it  i.s  rather  on  the  increase.  There  is  a  .settled 
feeling  onlh<>  parlof  those  who  have  been  with  the 
scliool  from  its  iiice|)tioii,  that  the  school  has  not  only 
come  to  stay,  hut  that  tlu'  time  has  come  for  making  the 
work  still  more  effective  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  elevtnth  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Yarmouth  with 
Principal  A.  Cameron,  of  the  Yarmouth  County  Acad- 
emy, as  President,  and  Pi  incipal  .1.  I).  .Seaman,  of  (!liar- 
lottetown,  !is  Secretary. 

The  session  ojiened  on  Thursday,  .Inly  ilth,  with  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  public  meeting.  The  classes  this 
year  were  well  tilled  thus  niaintaininfi;  enthusiasm  in 
the  work.  The  oiijxirl  unities  ad'orded  by  the  surround- 
ing country— Partridge  Island,  Blomidon,  etc.— for  the 
study  of  geology  were  utilized  by  the  students  and  much 
useful,  practical  woik  was  done.  The  natural  advan- 
tages otTen^l  by  P.arrshoro  for  a  Summer  School  of 
•Science  leads  many  of  those  interested  in  the  school  to 
look  to  PaiTsboro  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  school. 
However,  nothing  definite  has  been  decided  in  this 
respect. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  evenings  of  the  session  was 
that  one  in  which  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Rand,  ex-Superin- 
tendent of  Education  of  N.  S.,  entertained  the  school  by 
rcciding  selections  from  his  poems,  chiefly  descriptive  of 
the  scenery  of  the  neighborhood.  The  beauties  of  the 
place  were  enhanced  to  many  by  the  beautiful  poetical 
descriptions  of  them  given  by  the  doctor. 

The  "  Round  Table  Talks"  instituted  four  j'ears  ago 
were  maintained  with  increased  interest.  This  year  sub- 
jects of  the  class  work  weie  introduced  by  the  several  in- 
structojs  and  discussed  by  the  school,  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  all  to  form  some  idea  of  the  several  sulijects 
composing  the  curriculum.  The  attendance,  not  only  of 
the  members  of  the  school,  but  of  the  citizens,  was  large, 
and  much  interest  was  evinced  in  the  discussions. 

The  address  t^iven  by  Dr.  Dearborn,  of  New  Haiup- 
.shire,  on  Psychology  in  its  Application  to  Education, 
was  one  of  rare  interest  and  profit  to  teachei'S. 

The  excursions  laid  down  on  the  programme  were  all 
made  and  were  found  just  as  enjoyable  as  fancy  had 
painted  them.  Those  who  for  the  first  time  saw  Part- 
ridge Island  were  amazed  at  the  geological  formation 
there  exhibited,  and  realized  somewhat  of  the  mighty 
forces  that  must  have  acted  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth 
to  have  produced  such  upheavals  as  wei-e  shown  there. 
Two  Islands  was  visited,  the  views  from  the  vicinity 
of  which  are  truly  magnificent. 

Mount  Blomidon  again  told  its  amazing  story  of  won- 
derful charge  and  upheaval.  Eager  searchers  brought 
from  it  some  of  its  store  of  amethy.st,  agate,  etc.,  leaving 
well  satisfied  with  the  sight  witnessed  and  the  mementoes 
secured. 

Hearty  votes  oi  thanks  were  passed  to  the  citizens  of 
Parrsboio  for  courtesies  received  ;  to  the  Board  of  School 
t'ommissioners  for  the  use  of  their  commodious  school 
buildiiiK;  to  A,  K.  McLcod,  Esq.,  and  his  estimable  lady 
for  personal  kindness :  t<i  the  mayor,  town  council  and 
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citizens  of  WOlfvillc  :  also  llu-  ivpresentatives  of  Acadia 
ITnivcisity  for  tlicii- licart  y  iccoptioii  of  the  school  and 
kindness  in  entertaining  llieniontlie  occasion  of  their 
excursion  to  Wolfville  ;  to  .Mr.  Patterson,  |)ro|)rietoi- of 
Acacia  Villa  School  for  (lie  hearty  reception  given 
and  liospitality  extended  to  the  Summer  Scliool  ;  to  the 
railway  and  steamhoat  authorities  for  advantages  of 
travel. 

The  faculty  for  next  -session  is  as  follows  :  Iluldiiij.  C. 
B.  Robinson,  B.  A.  ;  Clicmislry,  W.  II.  Magee,  Ph.  D.  ; 
dries,  J.  B.  Hall.  Ph.  I).  ;  Elocii/ion,  Miss  Mina  A. 
Reade;  Eiiyliali  IJIertitinr,  A.  t'ameron  ;  Geology  and 
MinertiUiiiji,  A.  E.  Coldwell,  M.  A.  :  Kinileiyarlen,  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Paterson  ;  .Mii.ile,  Miss  Amiie  B.  Hilton:  Physien 
and  Metrtirolotjy,  W.  K.  Canipliell,  ]M.  A.  :  I'xyelto/ogy, 
Prof.  Davidson;  P.  y.sioltxji/.  K.  J.  Lay;  ZiKiltii/y.  (i.  J. 
Oulton,  M.  A.  ;  EntiniKihiiin.  W.  A.  Hickman.  I>i riHur 
of  Field  M'ovk:  Prof.  .7.  Brit  tain. 

Members  enrolled  dnrini/  Ihc  Piirrshord  sissiidi  of  tite 
Summer  Seliool  of  Srienre  :  From  Sunnueiside,  P.  K.  I., 
Alice  Brehaut;  Victoria  Mills,  Westmorland  Co.,  N.  B., 
Minnie  L.  Killam  ;  Onslow,  Colchester  Co.,  N.  S.,  Oressa 
McKinlay,    Charlotte    Putnam;       Woodstock,    N.    B., 
Estella  Lyons,  Julia  Neales  ;  Lakeville,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S.- 
Berton  J.  Wood;  Parrsboro,  N.  S.,  Bertha  A.  Cameron- 
Maud   Dickinson,   Lilian  Wotton,  Fanny  Leitch,  Leah 
Hockin,  Lizzie  R.  Kirkpatrick,  Sarah  L.  Sproide,  Ethel 
Wotten,  Mary  MrDonald.   Mary  O'MuUen,  Agnes  Mac- 
Kay.  Mary  J.  Sproule,  Alva  Howe,  Mal>el  Dench,  Jos. 
Gillespie,  Alice  Gillespie,  Clara  Kirkpatrick,  Effie  Hat- 
field,    E.     Woodworth,    Mary   E.    Woodworth,  Mattie 
Woodworth.  L.  C.  MacK.iy  :    Clifton,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B., 
Elizal)eth  Wetmore  ;  Liscombe,  Guysborougli  ('o.,  N.  S., 
Hannah  Pye  ;  Point  de  Bute,  Westmorland  tU).,  N.  B., 
Myrtle  Fidlerton  :  Port  Elgin.  Westmorland  Co.,  N.  B.^ 
Alice   M.    Read:     Halifax,    N.    S.,  Isabel  Brodie,   Amy 
Saunders,  Mary  Moseley,  L.  Emmie  Theakston,  Frances 
Theakston.  Mrs.  Willis,  S.  A.  Morton  ;   East  Leicester, 
(  umberland  Co  ,  N.  S.,  Rena  Gillis,  Maud  Trerice  ;    Nap- 
pan,  Cund)erland  Co..  N.  S,    Lama  Shii)ley  :    Augusta 
Pipes,  Lillian   Shiplee;   New  Canaan,  (Uunberland   Co., 
N.  S.,  Rose  Hetherley  ;  Sussex,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B.,  L.  G. 
Folkins;  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Lily  MacKay,  Jessie  Milligan, 
G.  U.  Hay,  Mrs.  G.  V.  Hay;  Charlottetow-n,  P.E.I.,  Lena 
McDonald,  Mary  Ashley,  Christina  C.  Snadden,  J.    D. 
Seaman,  J.  M.  Duncan  ;  Windsor,N.  S.,  Florence  E.John- 
son ;  Port  Howe,  Cumb(Mland  Co..  N.  S.,  Emma  Lodge: 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  S.  A.  Starrat,  A.  Cameron,  Mis.  A. 
Cameron,  Annie  B.  Hilton  :   Moncton,  N.  B.,  Jennie  Col- 
pitts;  Amherst,  N.  S.,   E.  .1.  Lay,  Lucy  Lay  ;  Pictou,  N. 
S..  Chas.  B.  Rol)inson,   W.  A.  Hickman  :  New  Glasgow, 
N.  S.,    W.   H.  Magee;  'Wolfville,  N.  S.,  Min.i  A.  Reade, 
A.  E.'coldwell  ;  Truro.  N.  S..  Mrs.  S.  B.  I'atti-rson.  J.  B. 
Hall,  W.  K.  Cami)bell. 
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It  is  almost  an  axiom  (jf  the  legal  profession  that  (lie 
law  is  clear  and  certain,  and  the  judges  know  the  law. 
It  is  oneof  the  first  pi-inciples  of  Blaekstone  that  "  law 
cannot  make  a  mistake'."  And  yet  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  English  judges,  Lord  Mansfield,  once  said, 
in  deciding  a  case,  "as  lo  the  certainty  of  the  law,  it 
would  he  verv  har<l  upon  the  profession  if  the  law  was 
so  certain  that  eveiyhod.\  knew  it.  The  misfortune  is 
that  it  is  so  uncertain  I  hat  it  costs  much  money  to  know 
whal  it  is,  even  in  the  court  of  last  vesoit."~Seic)d ijie 
Ameriean, 


Teat-hers*  Institute. 

Annai'oi.is  and  l)Mir.v  Counties'  Instititks,  N.  S. 

About  one  hundred  te.ichers  attended  the  seventeenth 
annual  meeting  of  Annapolis  and  Digby  counties" 
Teacher.s'  Institute,  which  was  held  in  the  beautiful  and 
conunodious  academy  at  Bear  River,  Annapolis  Co., 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  15th  and  16th.  Promptly 
at  10  a.  m.  the  meeting  was  called  to  ord<'r  by  the 
President,  L.  S.  Morse,  M.  A. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Benson  of  Bear  River,  the  only  delegate 
who  had  attended  the  Provincial  Educational  Associ- 
ation held  at  Truro  last  year,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  body.  She  thought  the  pai)ers  read 
there  were  not  a.s  pivictical  as  they  should  he.  Some 
sections  of  the  meeting,  however,  were  very  interesting 
and  helpful.  At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Benson's  remarks 
Inspector  Morse  briefly  referred  to  several  matters  dis- 
I  cussed  before  the  same  convention, — particularly  the 
Teachers"  Union  and  the  Irving  scheme  of  superannuat- 
ing teachers. 

Principals  O.  P.  Gonclier,  W.  Y.  Woodman,  S.  C. 
Shatfon,  J.  M.  Longely,  Miss  Jennie  A.  Hall  and  Miss 
L.  Jean  Harris  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Vice-President,  Principal  J.  M.  Loi.gleyof  Digby. 
Secretary-Ti'easurer,  A.  L.  Bishop.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, W.  Y.  AVoodman,  Miss  Winnifred  McGill,  Mrs. 
,1.  M.  Benson,  Miss  Maggie  Spurr  and  J.  B.  McCarty. 

During  the  afternoon  session  while  the  (juestion  "  How 
can  Moral  and  Patriotic  duties  best  be  taught  in 
Schools  "  was  being  discussed,  Dr.  MacKay,  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  arrived.  He  was  received  with 
hearty  rounds  of  ajiplause.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion Dr.  MacKay  said  that  in  the  absence  of  text-books, 
no  doubt  teachers  experienced  difficulties  but  the  most 
effective  way  to  teach  this  subject  was  incidentally.  He 
cautioned  the  teachers  .igainst  inculcating  l).ul  morals, 
but  advised  them  to  cspeii.illy  emph.isi/.e  the  noble  and 
the  pure. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Principal  of  Yarmouth  Academy, 
A.  Cameron  Esq.,  .arrived.  He  was  ,ilso  received  amid 
loud  cheers. 

Principal  .T.  M.  Longley,  of  Digby,  then  read  a  very 
practical  and  helpful  p.iper  tm  "  School  Life  as  affecting 
Character."  He  discussed  the  subject  (1)  in  lelation  to 
the  teacher.  The  teacher  stands  in  new  relation  to 
his  pupils.  These  relations  give  rise  to  new  duties,  to 
which  be  will  he  true  in  pi'oportion  to  his  estimation  of 
their  importance  and  their  hearing  or  his  success. 
These  ol)ligations  ai-e  professional,  social  and  personal. 
He  di.scussed  the  subject  (2)  in  relation  to  the  pu|)il. 
Some  of  the  results  to  b<>  i'easonal)ly  expecl('<l  from  a 
coud)ination  of  ])i'0|)erly  adjusted  forces  are:  (1).  A 
waking  up  of  the  mind.  (2)  The  development  and 
fostc'iing  of  a  te;ichal)le  spirit.  (3).  Proper  motives  for 
stinndating  new  activities  are  furnished. 

At  the  close  of  this  very  able  ]);ii)er.  complimentary 
.and  instructive  rem.irks  were  m.idc  liy  l!c\.  .1.  T.  Eaton 
and  Dr.  MacKay. 

Principal  Cameron,  of  Y.unioulh,  then  gjive  the 
Inslilulea  "Talk"  on    I'bysical  (ieogr.-ipliy.     (Questions 
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had  Ih'cii  liaiuli'd  to  Mr.  CaiiuMoii  l>y  several  nf  llie 
tfarlieis  pivsciil.  Tliesi'  foriiiwl  his  .siibjeit.  In  this 
waj-  ail  hour  \v;is  very  i>Ieasaiitly  and  iirnHliibly  speiil. 
A  pidilic  nioeling  was  held  in  llie  eveniiifj;  in  tlii' 
assembly  room  of  llie  aeadeniy.  The  iiKeliiij^  opened 
at  ei^ht  with  siiiLtiiif;  hy  the  bright  faced  eluiir  of  lii,i;h 
.school  pupils,  followed  by  prayer  by  Uev.  IMr.  ('rait;. 
Inspector  Mor.se,  in  a  few  very  ap|)ropriale  remarks, 
expressed  the  iiloil.snrc  it  jjave  the  Institute  to  meet 
with  the  people  of  Bear  River.  He  conijrat  ulaled  them 
on  liavinjjf  completed  such  a  maf^nilicent  school  bnildint; 
— the  (inest  hi  his  inspectoral  district.  He  then  intro- 
duced Dr.  MacKay,  superintendent  of  education.  I'or 
over  an  hour  Dr.  MacKay  held  the  closest  attention  of 
his  lai-ge  audience.  He  had  not  come  to  give  instruction 
in  any  part  icul.ir  subject,  but  to  ascertain  the  ditliculties 
of  teachers  and  to  .lid  them.  He  referred  to  the  recent 
criticisms  th.it  li.-id  been  made  on  the  educational  system 
of  Ontario.  He  believed  the  educational  authorities  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  taking  steps  they  %\  ould  not  have  to 
retrace.  The  great  need  of  the  times  is  men  who  under- 
stand the  world.  The  authorities  were  trying  to  dignify 
labor.  He  then  took  up  the  prescribed  nature  lessons, 
and  showed  how  the.se  can  be  turned  to  great  practical 
account,  and  g.ive  many  very  helpful  hints  as  to  the 
method  of  teaching  these  lessons.  His  address  was  prac- 
tical and  inspiring.  Every  teacher  who  listened  to  it 
would  go  back  to  his  work  with  i-enewed  enthusiasm. 

Principal  Ccimeron  was  then  called  on  and  gave  a  very 
happy  and  characteristic  address.  Short  addi'esses  were 
also  given  by  Principal  Longley,  of  Digby,  Principal 
Schott'ner,  of  Paradise,  and  Revs.  Eaton,  (!raig  and 
Noble.  The  speeches  were  interspersed  with  a|)propri- 
ate  and  well  rendered  selections  of  music.  The  meet- 
ing closed  by  singing  "God  Save  the  Queen." 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  Principal  McDormand, 
of  Bear  River  Academy,  gave  a  very  interesting  lesson 
on  the  circidation  of  the  blood.  A  beef's  heart  was  dis- 
sected and  the  lesson  finished  by  reference  to  a  black- 
board diagram.  At  its  close  favorable  comments  were 
made  by  O.  P.  Goucher,  W.  Y.  Woodman  and  Dr.  Mac- 
Kay. 

Aliss  Be.ssie  McNeil,  of  Digby,  then  taught  a  lesson  on 
the  Tonic  Sol  Pa  system,  to  a  class  of  young  pupils  from 
the  Bear  River  Academy.  Favorable  remarks  were 
made  by  Dr.  MacKay,  J.  M.  Longley,  and  Inspector 
Morse. 

Mrs  J.  M.  Benson,  of  Bear  River  Academy,  then 
taught  a  very  interesting  lesson  on  Mathematical  Draw 
ing.  Dr.  MacKay  took  quite  an  active  part  in  this 
les.son,  explaining  difYicult  points  in  connection  with 
the  problems.  Miss  L.  Jean  Harris  taught  a  lesson  on 
Mineralogy  to  a  class  of  young  pupils.  The  minerals 
studied  were  mica,  galena,  lead,  salt,  asbestos,  and  gold. 
The  lesson  was  very  interesting  and  was  complimented 
by  Principals  Woodnian  and  McDormand. 

Principal  C'ameron  then  gave  a  very  interesting  "talk" 
on  English  Literature.  Extracts  from  various  authors 
were  handed  in  and  considered.  For  over  an  houi'  the 
teachers  were  delighted  with  Mr.  Cameron's  original 
"  talk." 

Tne  customary  votes  of  thanks  were  given,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  practical  meetings  of  the  Institute 
came  to  a  close.  \\'.  V.  P.MiKEii. 


N.  IJ.  Noriiml  Soliool   Kiiti-iViicc. 


Sii/iri-iiir  Sclitiiil  Cltin.s.  Time  I  lir.  .Ui  niiii. 

PliAC-ntWL   MATIIK.MArU  s. 
1.     I''ind  cos  30°,  tan  15  ,  sin  1.')  .      Wihic  10. 
•1.      l'i-o\-e   (li.'il    in    .■my   pl;ine   nl.iiigle   l;in   \\.\      B|:^ 

I  ,',  ('.      \'iili<c  :ii. 
,1  \  h 

'A.     l''in<l  the  cosine  of  the  gre.it<>st  angle  in  a  triangle 

whose  sides  are  7  feet,  8  feet  and  0  feet.      Value  :M. 

I.     Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sid<'s  are  21),  :*) 

.ind  10  chains.      Value  2('. 

.").      Ueciuire    the    .uc.i    of    a    held    from    llie   following 

measurements  : 

to  1) 

II 

10  to  C,  0-75 

to  E,  0-50  9 

6-50  to  B,  7. 

to  F,  0  4  chains. 

from  A  Vtdue  20. 


GEOMETltv.       T'nuc,  I  In:  4.0  in  in. 
Woi-k  til  f  first  five  and  G  or  7, 

1.  Describe  a  triangle  the  sides  of  which  shall  be  etpial 
to  three  given  straight  lines,  two  of  which  are  together 
greater  than  the  third. —  Value  I'l. 

2.  The  peipendiculars  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle 
drawn  from  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  meet  in  one 
point. —  Value  17. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  produced  to  any 
point,  the  square  on  the  whole  line  thus  produced  and 
the  square  on  the  part  of  it  produced  are  together  double 
of  the  square  on  half  the  line  bisected  and  of  the  square 
on  the  line  made  up  of  the  half  and  the  part  produced. 
—  Valuj;  17. 

4.  To  give  a  straight  line  to  ajiply  a  parallelogram, 
which  shall  be  ecpial  to  a  given  triangle,  and  have  one  of 
its  angles  equal  to  a  given  angle.— r«/!te  17. 

5.  The  squares  on  the  diagonals  of  a  *  rhomboid  are 
together  ecpial  to  the  S()uare  on  the  four  sides. — 
Value  17. 

6.  [a\  What  is  a  locus  J  [b\  Find  the  locus  of  points 
equidistant  from  two  given  points, —  Value  17. 

7.  If  A  B  C  be  a  triangle,  with  the  angles  at  B  and  C 

each  double  of  the  angle  at  A,  prove  the  square  on  A  B 

is  etjual  to  the  square  on  B  C  together  with  rectangle  A 

B,  BV:— Value  17. 

*  A  parallelogram  with  adjacent  sides  unequal  *nd  angles  not  right 
angles. 


Clas.'i  I.  Algebra.  Time  1  lir.  4^:  in  in. 

1.  State  in  words  five  principles  which  you  can  apply 
in  factoring;  and  illustrate  each  by  an  algebraical 
equation.      Value  IS. 

2.  \a\  Factor  and   then  divide  -I^jJ':^  by  af_5£+6 


also 


■iL+'iI  -3  l-^-'li.)  +  ^  H-  ii  by  ■:'l+  « 

u3      x3         \«3      a;2  /     a      .v        a      x 


[h]     Find  the  value  of: 


1 


1 


!•'•  - 1/\ 


[2/ -a']  [y 


x]    [z-y] 
Value  ,?* 
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We  would  be  obliged  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
local  educational  institutes  if  they  would  furnish  the 
RicviEW  with  short  abstracts  of  the  proceedings. 


An  unaccountable  error  crept  into  our  last  numljer 
in  the  report  of  the  N.  B.  Institute  proceedings.  On 
page  46  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Maggs'  paper  on  "  Second- 
ary Education  ''  had  not  V)een  received.  It  was  leceived 
and  appears  on  page  6.3  of  that  number  credited  to 
"G.  J.  Trueman."  Will  the  readers  of  the  Review 
please  make  the  correction  ?  Mr.  Trueman's  paper 
appears  in  this  number.  The  Review  extends  to 
both  gentleman — !Mr.  Maggs  and  Mr.  Trueman — its 
regrets  that  such  an  unfortunate  blunder  should  have 
occurred. 


"  Be  sure  and  go"  is  the  heading  a  conteniporar}-, 
edited  by  a  literary  man,  gives  a  local  item.  If  the  editor 
had  revised  the  copy  or  looked  over  the  proof  he  would 
have  changed  it  to  "  Be  sure  to  go."  Such  phrases  as 
"  try  and  come,"  "  try  and  do,"  etc.,  are  very  common  in 


newspaper  columns.  The  man  who  uses  such  a  phrase 
ought  to  be  sent  to  school  for  a  year  or  to  jail  for  three 
months. — Chatham,  A^.  Jl.,   World. 

The  editor  of  the    World  is  a  scholar  and  critic,  and 

quite  frequently  brings  his  brother  editors  to  task  for 

their  occasional  lapses.     But  those   unfortunate  writers 

who    have  called  forth   Mr.   Stewart's  criticism  are  in 

good  company.      In  JIatthew  Arnold's  "  Essay  on  Celtic 

Literature"  occur  the  following: 

'*  I  have  no  pretension  to  do  more  than  to  try  and  awaken  interest." 
"  But  before  we  go  on  to  try  and  verify,  in  our  Ufe  and  literature,  the 

alleged  fact,"  etc. 
"And  now  to  try  and  trace  these  in  the  composite  English  genius." 
"  Our  American  brothers  themselves  have  rather,  like  us,  to  try  and 

moderate  the  flame  of  Anglo-Saxonism  in  their  breasts." 

Webster's    "  International    Dictionary "    under    and 

has  also    a  note   on   the  above    constiuction,    with  an 

example  from  Milton. 

And  (con j) :  In  order  to  ;  used  instead  of  the  infinitival  to,  especially 
after  try,  come, go. 
"  At  least  try  and  teach  the  erring  soul." — Milton. 


Complaint  has  been  made  in  the  press  of  St.  Jolin 
that  teachers  are  deriving  profit  through  the  sale  of 
school  supplies,  and  are  favoring  some  liooksellers  more 
than  others.  The  public  can  rest  assured  that  there  is 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement.  No  teacher  in 
the  city  of  St.  John  has  ever  gained  by  furnishing 
pupils  with  an3"thing. 

If  pupils,  with  the  teacher's  consent,  at  times  club 
together  to  purchase  a  box  of  pencils,  it  is  because  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  etiiciency  that  they  should  l)elong 
and  should  remain  in  charge  of  the  teacher.  In  this 
there  is  no  gain  to  the  teacher,  but  a  vast  gain  to  the 
pupils,  and  a  very  considerable  one  to  the  rate-payer. 
It  likewise  often  happens  that  slates  of  a  uniform  size, 
or  exercise  books  of  a  certain  quality  or  ruling  are 
required.  It  is  the  teacher's  undoubted  prerogative 
to  demand  this,  and  if  all  booksellers  have  not  had  the 
foresight  to  provide  them,  there  is  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves. 

Tliis  is  not  the  first  time  that  complaint  of  this  kind 
has  been  made,  with  no  better  foundation  than  stated. 
The  onl}'  effect  it  has  had  in  the  past  has  been  to  incite 
one  or  two  timid  and  unprogre-ssive  school  trustees  and 
othcers  to  impose,  or  try  to  impose,  restrictions  upon  the 
progress  of  the  schools. 
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The  Politician  and  the  PuWio  Soiiool. 


The  .Uiuo  Afliiiitir  Mitiithii/  liiis  ;i  \orv  iiistnHiiM- 
iiiui  -iugiH^stivo  ixrtiolo  l>y  Siipt.  1..  II.  Jones,  upon  the 
Ivknoful  inrtiuMU-e  of  tlio  unscrupulous  (H>litician  on  tho 
pulilio  solnK>ls.  and  lu-  points  out  tluvt  tlu>  ivi»son  t\>f  tho 
nckno\vUHi!jvi.i  suporiority  of  the  sohov>ls  of  tho  cities  of 
Inditinjvpolis  and  Clevehmd  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  largely  escaptH.1  the  intlueni-e  of  this  pernicious 
factor  in  iHlucationai  matters. 

The  article  refenvtl  to  contiwnsfor  us  many  useful  hints 
iis  to  the  pivsent,  ami  suggestive  warnings  for  the 
futuiv.  Thanks  to  a  certain  amount  of  wnservatism 
in  our  etlucational  polity  the  politician  is  not  and  can 
not  W  so  much  in  evidence  as  in  the  rnittnl  v^tates. 
Yet  the  sjnvies  is  known  and  r^vognized  here,  an»l  not 
seldom  he  wields  intluenct>  to  the  injury  of  the  schiK>l 
serviiHV 

Mr.  Jones  si\ys  :  "  The  unscrupulous  politician  is  the 
greatest  enemy  that  we  now  have  to  contend  with  in 
public  etlucation.  His  highest  <.x>mvption  of  the  public 
schiKil  is  that  its  rovenues  otl'er  him  the  opportunity  of 
public  plunder,  Pid  he  accomplish  his  end  without 
other  injury  to  the  cause  of  education  than  the  depletion 
of  its  tvvenues,  he  might  Ih>  ranketl  meivly  with  the 
common  thief.  l>etween  the  otKcious  importinenco  of 
the  jH>litician  and  the  apathy  of  the  "giHxl  citizen,  theiv 
is  a  tine  tiold  for  work. 

••  The  eix^atioii  of  the  otficv  of  superintendent  is  a 
iviHignition  of  the  nee<.l  of  an  executive  othcer  who  is  an 
exjvrt  in  this  \ery  work  which  the  memlnn-s  of  the 
Bojinl  aiv  unfit,  through  lack  of  training  to  p«>rform. 
Having  pivvideil  such  an  otK^vr  *  *  *  in  my  own 
judgment  the  pi\»j>er  metluKl  is  to  give  to  the  superin- 
tendent (eitlier  by  statute  or  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  SchiH>l  ;l-KViixl>  full  [H>wer  to  appoint,  pivmote  and 
discharge  teachers,  and  to  hold  him  strictly  to  a>-c»>unt 
for  but,  one  thing-  gvHxisclKX)ls." 

This  is  the  plan  followtnl  in  the  citu-s  ot  i!uiuina{K>lis 
and  Clevelanii.  In  the  former  city  the  scheme  is 
dependent  upon  the  goinl  will  of  the  citizens;  and 
although  the  politician  has  ag;»in  and  ag-.iin  sought  to 
have  it  otherwise,  he  has  hert>tofoiv  disastnnisly  failed. 
In  Cleveland  this  control  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  by  statute,  and  the  tnlucational  interests 
are  considei-etl  l>eyon<.l  comparison  s;ifer  than  those  of  any 
other  city  in  the  Union. 

In  otlier  cities,  superintendents  ar*-  appointoi.1,  and 
e.Kcept  in  mere  mattci-s  of  detail,  aiv  moiv  or  U\ss  sul>- 
s«>rvietit  to  low  gn\d(>  jH>liticians.  Teachei-s  are  apjxunt- 
t>d  on  the  fotlowiitg  gi\>unds.  "  He  lielongs  to  a  gootl 
family,  luvs  high  sov-ial  standing,  is  of  a  scholarly  turn 
of  mind,  has  alwavs  wished  to  be  a    teacher,  has  had  a 


reverse  of  fortune,  hiis  fniUxl  in  other  fields  of  ende»»vor, 
lias  friends  who  aiv  taxjxtyei's." 

"  In  some  cases,  poverty  has  Ik-cii  a.ssigu<\l  as  an 
incontestable  t(ualiticatii>n,  while  in  a  few  cases  ill 
health  debairing  the  applicant  from  entering  upon  haril 
laUir,  has  Uvn  otVenni  as  ;in  imperative  reivson  for  iiu- 
nunliate  employment  as  teacher  in  the  public  schiK>ls." 
Hut  chuivh  intlucncc  and  partizan  politics  aiv  the  two 
intluences  around  which  mivst  of  the  vmdesirable  ap- 
jHiintments  cluster. 

"  ApjH)intu\ents  ar«Mnade,  promotions  securtnl,  ivmo\-- 
als  eftectetl  on  the  l>;>sis  of  political  auction.  "  How 
ntany  votes  can  you  secuiv  me  for  mayor  \\  hen  1 
U>come  a  candidate!'  seems  to  be  the  ipiestion  in 
mathematics  ivijuiixHl  in  many  plaivs." 

"  The  teacher  must  trade  with  the  meivhant,  Ivmk 
with  the  Imnkers,  take  treatment  of  the  din-tors,  consult 
with  lawyers  and  i.vnnive  with  politicians  of  the 
dominant  jvirty.  " 

thie  man  writes  :  "  Teachers  heiv  must  l>e  of  certain 
chuivh  denomination,"  Another  puts  it  vividly  :  "  .-V 
twxcher's  jHwition  is  very  much  dependent  upon  church 
jvlations." 

■•  The  UKHlern  politician  murders  the  children  for 
nieiv  g-ain  ;  and  it  dtn's  not  seem  to  make  much  differ- 
ence that  his  own  chiUhvn  aiv  among  the  numl>er. 
Partizan  jxtlitics  is  the  most  horrible  curse  that  ever 
spread  its  blighting  influence  over  the  public  sdiools," 


First-Class  Toacliers. 

The  action  of  the  Si.  John  City  School  Botuxl  in 
dtvlining  to  appoint  for  the  futuiv  any  but  first-class 
teachers,  is  one  that  deserves  iximmendation.  The 
sjime  {H>licy  luis  Vkvii  pin-sue<i  for  some  time  by  the 
tiustrt's  of  St.  Stephen  and  Moncton,  and  has  lieen 
ui-ged  upon  St.  John  by  the  insjKH.-tor  and  others.  It 
is  uuderstovnl  that  this  policy  is  not  to  l>e  retro;»ctive, 
but  is  only  ti>  apply  to  future  appointments.  It  may 
l>e  taken  t\>r  graiuetl  that  it  cvmtains  at  lejist  a  sug- 
gestion, that  all  teachers  should  qualify  in  ac«."ordance 
with  the  standanl  that  will  in  futuiv  l>e  retjuired. 

Theiv  can  lie  no  doubt  but  that  this  plan  will  add 
to  the  etHciency  of  the  scIkkiIs.  First-class  teachers 
imply  a  higher  standard  of  scholai-ship,  in  itself  most 
ilesirable,  givjjter  exj>erience  and  higher  pn^fessional 
skill.  It  may  not  l>e  that  a  first-clj»ss  teacher  will 
invariably  do  l)etter  work  than  a  second  or  eveu  a 
thiitl,  but  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  it,  and  experi- 
eniv  luvs  deniousti-ateil  it  to  1h»  true.  It  is  true  also, 
that  individuality  is  to  Ih»  taken  into  aiwiunt  in  all 
trades  and  pivfessions.  To  expect  a  thirrl  or  sec<.>nd- 
class  teacher  to   perform    the   work    of  one  holding  a 
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license  of  the  first-class  is  an  implied  want  of  faith  in 
nonual  school  training,  scholarship  and  experience.  It 
is  open  to  question  whether  immature  students  should 
lie  granted  first-class  licenses  without  something  beside 
mere  .scholastic  attainments,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
practice  now  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly. 

If  the  best  ])aid  positions  demand  the  highest  <iua]ifi- 
cations  and  a  steadfast  adherence  is  given  to  tliis  plan, 
it  will  lie  a  great  stimulus  to  teachers  generally  to 
qualify  to  fill  them,  and  will  have  at  the  same  time  an 
elevating  tendency  upon  school  work,  and  it  is  hoped 
upon  salaries  as  well. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  school  boards  in  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  similar  to  that  of  8t.  John,  will,  while 
promoting  the  int«rests  of  the  schools,  often  relieve 
themselves  of  considerable  embarrassment.  The  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  trustees  by  those  seeking 
positions  is  well  known,  and  it  must  certainly  be  a  relief 
to  have  it  so  considerably  restricted. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  paid  according 
to  the  contract  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
If  they  begin  work  September  1st.  they  should  not 
take  pay  bj-  the  month  as  is  often  exacted  by  trustees. 
They  should  be  paid  according  to  the  number  of  days 
taught.  Count  the  number  of  days  in  the  school  year. 
Taking  this  for  the  denominator  and  the  number  of  days 
taught  for  the  numerator  and  it  will  be  the  fraction  of 
the  year's  salary  to  be  received. 


Some  trustees  have  the  idea  that  payment  in  this 
way  is  payment  for  holidays  —  not  so.  There  are  so 
many  teaching  days  in  the  3-ear — not  one  of  them  a 
legal  holiday,  and  you  are  entitled  to  payment  for  all 
taught. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  oath 
taken  lx)th  by  teachers  and  trustees  that  the  regulations 
have  been  complied  with.  How  have  they  been  complied 
w  ith  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  evaded  ? 

Perhaps  in  some  such  waj'  as  a  few  magistrates 
permit  teachers  to  sign  without  attesting  and  fill  it  in 
as  "sworn  to."  What  shall  we  .siiy  of  the  fitness  of 
such  a  man  for  his  position,  and  what  of  the  teacher 
who  is  a  party  to  it  ? 


I  would  advise  all  teachers  and  trustees,  especially 
the  latter,  to  read  the  "  Confessions  of  Public  School 
Teachers  "  in  the  Jul}'  Atlantic  Monthly,  whidi  mag- 
azine, by  the  way,  takes  a  mast  intelligent  interest  in 
the  teacher's  work. 


The  article  portrays  in  a  stirring  manner  the  joys 
and  woes  t)f  the  pul>lic  sciiools.  Elective  school  boards 
and  polities  have  done  incalculable  injur}' to  both  teach- 
ers and  schools.  From  the  tenor  of  the  "  Confessions" 
the  evil  seems  rather  to  be  increasing.  Incompetent 
"  home  talent  "  and  inefficiency  of  all  kinds  is  allow- 
ed to  hold  sway  becau.se  of  the  domination  of  the 
political  demagogue.  There  are  same  oases  in  the 
desert.  In  a  few  communities  the  right  thinking 
element  a.sserts  itself  at  times  much  to  the  good  of  the 
schools,  but  there  is  no  permanency  and  the  next 
election  may  undo  it  all  again. 

Another  evil  is  the  constant  "pull"  of  publishing 
houses  to  have  their  texts  adopted  for  use  irrespective 
of  merit.  School  boards,  superintendents  and  teachers 
are  made  and  unmade  upon  this  issue.  Bribery  and 
political  influence  are  resorted  to  to  accomplish  tliese 
ends.  How  long  will  intelligent  taxpayers  and  parents 
endure  this  1 


Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  themselves  and  inform 
the  secretaries  that  school  registers  (in  N.  B.)  are 
supplied  by  the  inspectors,  not  by  the  chief  superintend- 
ent. They  should  always  inquire  of  the  present 
secretai-y,  or  the  former  one  if  there  has  been  a  recent 
change,  before  sending.  Where  there  has  been  an 
enrolment  of  over  sixty  or  when  the  school  was  not 
in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  inspector's  last  visit,  he 
will  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  register  is  needed  and 
will  wait  to  be  asked  for  one. 

Postmastei-s  are  vei-y  negligent  alx)ut  deliveiing 
registers  and  returns.  When  inquiry  is  made  at  the 
office  they  look  in  the  letter  box  and  delirer  the  usual 
papers  taken,  Ijut  seem  to  think  there  should  be  nothing 
else.  In  this  way  many  registers  have  to  lie  .sent  a 
second  time. 


Lead  your  pupils  to  say  "  Yes  Miss  Blank  "  and  "  No 
3liss  Blank  "  rather  than  "  Yes  Ma'am  and  "  No 
Ma'am."  It  sounds  much  better  and  is  quite  as  easy. 
With  a  little  tact  this  may  be  done  without  causing 
remark.  It  may  be  said  that  the  manner  of  addre.ssing 
teachers  referred  to  is  entirely  confined  to  the  rural 
districts. 


Observe  official  notices  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Keview  and  course  of  instruction  regaixling  the  new 
arithmetic. 

Among  other  Englishmen  who  were  knighted  on  the 
Queen's  birthday  was  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  the  well-known 
educator.  Dr.  Fitch  (now  Sir  Joshua  Fitch)  will  be 
remembered  by  our  teachers  for  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  Interprovincial  Convention  which  met  in  St.  John 
in  1887. 
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Scraps. 


'•  Lalmrminis,  droppini;- wells  of  fire,"'  writes  Tennyson 
sonicwlu'io,  I  rend  "  Lalnirnunis  droppinij-wells  of  ^^'old  " 
not  fire,  and  renieinher  tliinkinj;  •'  1  ifuess  Tennyson 
knew."  Yestei-da}',  1  looked  out  of  an  iipiiei-  window 
upon  a  liihuiiunn,  laden  with  beautiful  lilossoins  and 
thoHjjht  after  all  thej-  (in-  niorejjolden  than  tlanie  eolor. 
Do  the  flowers  on  the  English  trees  take  a  deeper  Inu^, 
or  is  this  the  one  place  for  the  sake  of  a  rhynie,  Tenny- 
son sacrifices  his  exactness  in  description  of  natural 
objects?  A  friend  wrote  as  an  explanation  of  "In 
]Meinoriani"  -11,  line  1(5,  "The  liowlin;,'s  from  forgot- 
l^'n^fields."  "Tennyson  was  an  evolutionist,  and  is 
describing  the  fear  of  death,  and  this  may  possibly  refer 
to  the  bowlings  of  the  animals  from  wliieh  we  are  des- 
cended, on  the  approach  of  death."  Another  sugges- 
tion, "The  line  was  meant  as  an  allusion  to  those  fields  of 
niyst»>ry  and  horror,  over  which  departed  spirits  were 
supposed  to  roam,  uttering  wild  shrieks  and  cries."  Is 
either  of  these  explanations  satisfactor}'  ?  We  are  (|uite 
accustomed  to  see  phrases  from  the  Bible  and  from 
Shakespeare,  not  quoted,  but  incorporated  with  the 
text,  in  the  writings  of  standard  authors  ;  a  .sort  of  an 
illustration  of  "I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Geo.  Eliot's  books 
In  "  The  Bonny  Brier  Bu.sh,"  I  noticed  phrases  from 
Tennyson  used  in  the  same  way.  In  one  chapter  three 
or  four  words  made  me  think  "Ian  Maclaren  is  familiar 
with  '  The  Idyls,' "  then,  later  on,  "  surely  he  has  been 
reading  '  Locksley  Hall,'  "  and  afterwards  the  assertion 
that  Margot  Home  knew  her  "  In  Memoriam  "  Ijy 
heart,  convinced  me  that  the  author  is  a  lover  of 
Tennyson. 

***** 

A  clergyman  has  offered  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars 
and  a  Bible  to  the  student,  in  one  of  our  colleges,  who, 
by  the  approval  of  professors  and  students,  makes  the 
greatest  success  in  uprightness  during  the  year.  Will 
this  offer  be  more  likely  to  develop  a  prig  or  a  hypocrite  1 
The  .judges  had  better  study  this  text.  "For  the  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart."  Is 
Malvolio  in  "  Twelfth  Night  "  the  best  example  of  a  prig 
in  literature? 

July  3rd,  1896. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  King's  County 
N.  B.  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Hampton,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  September  10th  and  11th.  The  sessions 
were  largely  attended,  and  interesting.  Dr.  Inch  was 
present  and  addressed  a  public  meeting  on  Thursday 
evening.  In.spector  Steeves  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  8.  L.  T.  McKnight,  president;  Miss 
Edith  Darling,  vice-i)res)dent;  C.  H.  Perry,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


For  tlie  Rkvikw.] 


School   <jiovcrniiioiit. 


NVdUlll 

re- 


' 'f  all  the  ipialities  necessary  to  liim  uIk 
achieve  success  in  the  school  room,  thi'  al)ility  to  pri 
serve  good  order  and  to  exerci.se  control  over  his  pupils 
stands  first.  Without  it  every  other  qualification  is 
useless  or  nearly  ,so.  You  may  possess  the  most  liberal 
education  you  may  have  an  accurate^  and  thorough 
grasp  of  the  subject  you  may  be  enthusiastic  resj)ect- 
ing  the  work  you  may  have  the  theory  of  teaching  at 
your  finger  ends,  and  a  normal  ,schor)l  dijiloma  of  lirst 
rank  in  your  pocket  you  may  even  have  ,i  handle  to 
your  name  in  the  form  of  a  university  degree,  and 
yet  if  you  fail  to  control  youi'  pupils  if  you  fail  to 
arouse  their  interest  in  their  work  -to  secure  and  hold 
their  attention,  you  fail  in  everything  as  a  teacher.  If 
you  are  defic-icnt  in  knowledge,  that  could  be  remedied 
by  study  ;  if  you  are  ignorant  of  the  best  methods  (jf 
imparting  instruction,  experience  will  cure  the  defect ; 
if  you  have  any  fal.se  ideas  respecting  the  work  itself  or 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  your  own  importance  in  con- 
nection with  it,  a  few  months  face  to  face  with  the 
hard  facts  of  a  teacher's  life  will  speedily  rectify  that — 
everything  in  connection  with  your  woi  k  may  be  con- 
ijuered  by  time  and  perseverance,  except  this  one  quali- 
fication of  governing  ability.  That  must  be  born  in  the 
teacher.  The  "pof/a  nascUnr  nun  Jit"  oi  Horace, 
applies  with  eipial  truth  to  the  teacher.  He  must  be 
born,  not  made.  No  amount  of  training  will  make  a 
succes.sful  teacher  unless  the  natural  aptitude  for  the 
work  is  there  to  begin  with.  Not  over25  per  cent  oftho.se 
graduated  at  the  normal  school  distinguish  themselves 
as  teachers.  The  remaining  75  per  cent  are  failures  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  first  thing  then  for  him 
who  intends  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching,  is  to  find 
out  as  soon  as  possilile,  by  actual  practice,  whether  he 
possesses  this  natural  aptitude  or  not.  If  he  po.s.sesses 
it,  study  and  training  will  do  the  rest ;  if  not,  the 
sooner  he  finds  out  the  truth,  and  turns  his  attention 
to  something  else,  the  better  for  himself  and  every- 
body else. 

Order. 
"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  It  is  also  the  first 
law  of  the  school-room.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
there  is  any  marked  degree  of  similarity  between  them 
on  that  account.  By  order  I  do  not  mean  that  dead, 
dull  silence  which  some  teachers,  even  yet,  pride  them- 
selves upon  maintaining  in  the  schools.  The  "  so  stDl 
you  could  hear  a  pin  drop" school  is  among  the  things  that 
were.  It  went  out,  naturally,  with  fool's  caps,  dunce's 
stools,  gags,  birch  rods,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
semi-barbarous  age—  an  age  which  handed  over  child- 
ren to  the  mercy  of  ignorant,  and  in  many  cases,  brutal 
masters,  whose  fitness  for  teaching  and  training  the 
young  seems  to  have  been  assured  from  the  fact,  that 
thej'  had  tried  everything  else  and  failed.  There  are 
no  teachers  of  the  type  of  "  Squeers  "  in  the  ranks  to- 
day. The  race  is  extinct.  These  stern  disciplinarians 
will  tell  you,  that  the  most  powerful  of  nature's  forces 
work  silently.  This  statement  is  open  to  argument, 
but  even  if  true,  the  analogy  is  false.  The  school  is  not 
a  natural  force  in  any  sense.     The  school  is  a    machine 
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—  a  contiiviince  b)'  nipans  of  which  the  raw,  human 
material  is  worked  up  into  future  men  and  women.  The 
liijrhe.st  ideal  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  to  train  boj's 
and  girls,  so  that,  when  they  take  their  places  upon  the 
st'.vgeof  life,  they  ma)'  befitted  to  "act  well  their  parts," 
as  intelligent,  upright,  honest  citizens;  and  not  to  cram 
them  so  that  they  niaj-  win  a  high  school  certificate  or 
a  medal.  ^^  ith  us,  at  least,  the  school  is  an  imperfect 
madhine,  in  the  work  of  which  a  large  allowance  must 
l)e  made  for  fiiction.  All  human  inventions  for  doing 
work  are  more  or  less  noisy,  and,  speaking  broadly,  the 
more  imperfect  the  machine  the  more  friction,  noise  and 
confusion.  To  reduce  these  to  a  minimum  is  the  princi- 
pal object  in  school  management.  Dead  silence  in  the 
sciuiol-room  is  not  order.  It  is  stagnation  —  intellectual 
paralysis,  and  usually  it  is  the  result  of  fear. 

What  Order  Is. 

Welister  gives  some  sixteen  definitions  of  order,  and 
the  generally  prevalent  idea  that  it  means  silaice  is  not 
among  tliem.  Order  is  simply  the  routine  of  the  day — 
the  regular  course  of  procedure — and  while  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  quietness,  it  is  a  potent  factor 
in  securing  it.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end  —  not  the  end 
itself  -the  cause,  not  the  effect.  A  good,  intelligent 
order,  carefully  carried  out,  renders  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Want  of  order 
or  a  defective  order  breeds  confusion,  and  confusion 
naturally  results    in  noise  and  disturbances  of  all  sorts. 

The  main  (jue.stion  in  all  that  relates  to  the  teacher's 
work  is  :  What  are  the  ends  to  be  attained  ?  Apply 
this  this  to  school  government.  What  are  the  ends  to 
be  attained  in  school  govei-nraent  ?  Forty  3'ears  ago 
the  answer  of  a  large  majoiitj'  of  teachers  capable  of 
giving  an  answer  would  have  been  :  "  The  chief  end  of 
school  government  is  to  secure  good  order,"  and  perhaps 
the  more  thoughtful  among  them  might  have  added 
and  "application  in  stud}'."  These  results  were  at 
that  time  universally  accepted  not  only  as  the  ends  of 
discipline,  but  as  the  true  measure  of  the  teacher's  success. 
The  school  that  could  pass  the  "  pin  drop  test"  was  well 
governed. 

Order  and  application  in  study  are  not  the  ends  of 
discipline.  They  are  necessary  conditions  of  successful 
school  work-  important  as  conditions,  but  only  as  con- 
ditions. 

At  best,  order  and  application  ai-e  but  subordinate  to 
the  true  ends  in  teaching.  .School  government  is  onlj'  a 
part  of  a  wider  functi<m,  that  is — the  training  of  pupils 
for  the  duties  and  resjionsibilities  of  after  life.  A  justly 
celebrated  educator  said,  "  Conduct  is  three  fourths  of 
life,  and  conduct  has  its  soui'ce  in  character."  It  fol- 
lows that  right  coiuhKtt  in  after  life  is  the  result  of 
right  character  in  youth.  And  right  character  in  youth 
must  be  formed  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  principal  element  in  character  forming  as  related 
to  conduct  is  the  power  of  sr.lf-rotttrul  and  sel /'-direction. 
That  is  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  liecome  self-govern 
ing  men  and  women. 

What  the  boy  or  the  girl  has  been  trained  to  be  an<l 
to  do  in  the  school,  other  things  being  etjual,  the  man 
and  the  woman  will  lie  and  do  in  that  larger  school- 
the  world.      And  do  not  forget  tliis  —  that  as  the  teachei- 


is  the  trainer  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  days,  he  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  future  men 
and  women.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  school  govern- 
ment does  not  terminate  with  the  school  and  school  life. 
It  permeates  life  aftei-  leaving  the  school,  and  teaches 
or  ought  to  teach,  the  ability  to  live  rightly. 

If  this  is  admitted,  it  follows  that  tichuol  digcipHne 
must  include  mural  tr<ilni)i.y — to  arou.se  right  feeling  - 
to  ijuicken  and  enlighten  conscience — to  awaken  the 
moral  judgment  and  to  train  the  will  to  act  habitually 
from  worthy  motives.  Measured  by  these  standards, 
school  government  becomes  a  very  important  factor  in 
education.  It  ceases  to  be  the  sorr}'  mean  business  of 
keeping  children  quiet  and  becomes  part  of  the  grand 
art  of  awakening,  fostering  and  training  all  that  is 
noblest  and  best  in  human  nature.  School  government 
includes  :  First,  the  ends  to  be  attained.  Second,  the 
qualifications  and  methods  of  the  teacher.  Third,  punish- 
ment,— its  object,  nature,  and  methods  of  infliction. 

What  we  need  as  teachers  is  not  only  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  principles  of  government,  but  in  addition, 
the  ability  to  put  the.se  principles  into  practice.  This 
ability  includes  both  knowledge  and  skill  —knowledge 
of  principles  and  methods  —and  .skill  in  the  use  of  them. 
Concerning  the  first  mentioned,  I  have  already  said 
enough.  Before  leaving  it,  however,  I  wi.sh  to  empha- 
size this  fact,  that  the  chief  end  of  school  government  is 
good  citizenship — honest  intelligent  men  and  women, 
capable  of  understanding  and  willing  to  acknowledge 
their  duties  to  the  state,  to  their  neighbors  and  to  them- 
selves. 

The  Qualific.vtion  of  the  Teacher. 

I  have  alread}'  said  that  the  teacher  must  be  born, 
not  made.  He  must  inherit  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  But  this  heaven-born  gift  of  natural 
aptitude  is  not  enough.  Skill  in  art  is  the  result  of 
training  some  one  natural  gift.  Specialists  are  getting 
the  best  positions  in  all  professions.  The  day  is  coming 
when  the  all-round  man  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  wherewithal  to  live.  While  it  is  true,  that  in 
the  alwence  of  natural  aptitude,  no  amount  of  training 
will  make  a  successful  teacher,  it  is  also  true  that 
training  will  enlarge  and  develop  the  natural  gift  to  a 
great  degree.  The  day  has  at  length  come,  when  it  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  teacher  needs  special  pre- 
paration for  his  work  just  as  much  as  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  or  the  preacher.  We  have  at  last  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  minds  and  bodies  of  our  children 
are  not  fit  subjects  for  expeiiment  at  the  hands  of 
every  thoughtless,  untrained  beginner  in  the  business  of 
teaching. 

Having  .satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  possession  of  the 
essential  gift  of  natural  aptitude,  I  wish  to  touch  briefly 
upon  some  other  qualifications  which  aid  materially  in 
securing  and  maintaining  government,  and  which  for 
the  most  part,  lie  within  the  teacher's  grasj)  and  control. 
One  of  these  is  scholarship  ;  a  thorough  and  fresh 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Oood  scholar- 
ship incre.ises  the  confidence  of  the  pupils  in  the  teacher 
and  the  confidence  of  the  teacher  in  himself.  Whatever 
increases  the  confidence  of  tliepupils  in  the  teacher  lessens 
the  necessity  for  outside  control,  and  whatever  lessens  the 
confidence  of  the  pupils  in  the  teacher  increases  the  need 
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of  outer  control.  This  is  too  iiliin  u  pi  inri|ilr  to  iciniiic 
coinmeiit.  The  U-uchtT  stands  hct'ore  tlii'  t'hiss  chicHy 
lus  jvn  instriu-tor,  and  the  stupidest  pupil  in  the  chiss 
has  sense  enougli  to  understand  that  the  teacher 
oui,'ht  to  know  that  wliioh  he  professes  to  teacli. 
.laeotot,  an  eduentii)nal  reformer,  so  called,  says 
that  a  man  may  teach  that  of  which  he  is  himself 
ignorant.  AVith  all  due  deference  to  his  opinion,  I 
would  not  advise  any  of  j'ou  to  attempt  it.  It  is  stated 
!us  the  opinion  of  experts,  in  school  manjjement,  that 
more  teachers  fail  in  school  government  from  inadeiiuate 
scholarship  than  from  anj'  other  caii.se.  Scluilarshi])  is 
really  a  governing  power. 

Another  element  in  school  government  is  skill  in 
teaching.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  a  subject  thoroughly 
and  quite  another  thing  to  be  able  to  impart  that 
knowledge  to  others  with  effect.  Skill  in  teaching  is 
the  result  of  actual  practice  in  the  schoolroom  under 
the  supervision  of  an  experienced  educator.  It  is  an 
essentia)  element  to  success.  No  amount  of  theoiy 
will  take  its  jilace.  It  wins  confidence — awakens  inter- 
est— secures  and  holds  attention  — makes  learning  ea.sy 
—  increases  application,  and  the  necessity  for  outside 
control.  A  month  of  actual  jiractice  in  teaching  and 
controlling  a  school  under  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  an  experienced  supervisor,  is  worth  a  year  in  the 
normal  school  and  a  bushel  of  diplomas  to  boot. 

Another  element  in  school  government  is  will  power. 
By  will  power  I  do  not  mean  stubbornness,  but  the 
ability  of  a  teacher  to  hold  both  himself  and  his  class, 
day  after  day,  up  to  a  uniform  standard  of  conduct  and 
woi'k. 

This  evenne.ss  or  uniformity  of  control  establishes 
right  habits  of  conduct  and  work,  and  habit  is  es.sen- 
tial  to  that  easy  conformity  to  system  and  order  that 
distinguislies  a  well  governed  school.  Habit  is  the 
secret  of  self  control  and  self  direction. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  as  easy  for  two  pupils 
to  sit  together  all  day  and  not  whisper  once,  as  to 
whisper  all  day,  provided  they  form  the  habit  of  sitting 
together  without  whispering.  Habit  is  formed,  not  by 
spasmodic  efforts,  but  by  repeated  and  continuous 
effort.  Every  mental  act  results  in  increased  power  to 
perform  that  act,  and  not  only  that,  but  in  an  increased 
tendency  to  perform  it.  When  the  resulting  tendency 
becomes  so  strong  that  an  act  is  repeated  without  con- 
scious effort,  the  result  is  called  habit. 

Good  habits  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  it  habit 
that  teaches  pupils  to  ri.se  promptly  at  a  given  signal — 
to  walk  gracefully — to  stand  properly  when  reading  or 
reciting — to  speak  naturally  and  cleai-ly  -to  repress  the 
de.sire  to  talk — to  do  everything  which  is  neces.sary  to 
a  well  govei-ned  school.  Thei-efore,  the  first  month  of  a 
school  term  largely  determines  the  character  of  the 
school.  If  from  the  first  day  the  teacher  holds  the 
pupils  firmly  and  evenly  to  the  work,  right  haljits  will 
be  formed  and  right  conduct  will  be  made  easy.  If  he 
does  not,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  this  ;  The  teacher's 
energy  will  be  largely  expended  either  in  maintaining 
order,  or  in  siippressing  actual  disoixler,  instead  of  being 
used  to  advantage  in    the  legitimate  work  of  teaching. 

The  teacher's  will  power  is  most  effective  when  there 
is  no  visible  show    of  force.      A  rod  or  whip  exhibited 


on  the  teacher'.s  de.sk,  or  worse  still,  in  his  hand,  lessens 
materially  the  personal  influence  of  that  teacher.  Hrutc 
force  ought  to  be  the  last  ai-gument  in  governing  a 
school. 

Another  eleiiiciil  in  school  goxfrnmeiit  is  present- 
mindcdness  good  eyes  and  good  ears  the  ability  to 
see  and  hear  what  is  going  on  in  the  school  without  watch- 
ing or  appearing  to  listen.  This  power  of  seeing  with- 
out watching,  and  hearing  without  listening,  enabUw 
the  teacher  to  meet  and  check  wrong  tendencies  befoni 
they  break  out  into  actual  mi,sconduct,  and  to  exerci.se 
control  when  a  word  oi-  a  look   is   all  that  is  necessaiy. 

There  is  a  little  animal  not  much  larger  than  the 
cat  which  keeps  the  Nile  valley  from  being  overrun 
with  <-i(icodiles.  It  is  too  small  to  harm  a  crocodile,  but 
as  it  passes  along,  it  notices  tracks  in  the  sand,  and 
instinct  teaches  it  that  these  are  made  by  the  female 
crocodile,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  sand  to  be 
hatched  by  the  sun.  following  these  tracks  it  digs — 
finds  the  eggs  and  breaks  every  one  of  them,  and  each 
egg  broken  is  a  crocodile  killed.  The  whole  business 
of  the  wise  and  skilful  teacher  is  breaking  eggs.  He 
does  not  wait  until  the  crocodiles  are  hatched  and  then 
proceed  to  wage  dubious  war  against  them — he  detects 
the  mischief  while  in  the  egg  and  destroys  it.  He 
catches  it  in  the  beginning  and  bi'eaks  the  eggs  before 
they  hatch  reptiles.  Every  hole  in  the  sand,  however, 
does  not  contain  eggs,  and  all  eggs  found  in  the  sand 
are  not  crocodile's  eggs,  but  the  teacher  will  .soon  learn 
to  distinguish  what  eggs  to  break  and  what  to  spare. 

The  most  powerful  eleiiieiit  of  governing  power  is 
the  example  of  the  teacher.  There  is,  after  all,  but 
one  essential  fact  in  the  school — the  teacher — and  but 
one  essential  fact  in  the  teacher,  and  that  is  character. 
It  has  become  an  axiom  in  school  government,  that  "  the 
teacher  makes  the  school."  G.  J.  Millkr. 

Dartmouth,  N.  S. 


Correlation  of  Studies. 


Geo.  J.  Trueman. 

(Paper  I  ead  before  the  N.  B.  Provincial  Teachers'  Inslitiile,  ISOIi.l 
Children  come  to  school  in  New  Brunswick,  having 
passed  the  nursery  and  kindergarten  stages.  They  are 
already  far  removed  from  the  helpless  susceptible  beings 
known  in  the  nursery.  Probably  no  two  have  had  the 
same  home-training  in  kind  or  degree.  The  natural 
make-up  of  each  is  different.  What  the  future  occu- 
pation may  be  is  not  known,  but  certainly  variety  is 
the  rule  here  too.  What  subjects  shall  be  taught  these 
children,  in  what  order,  and  to  what  extent  1  This 
problem  is  to  day  being  discussed  through  the  civilized 
world. 

What  is  the  end  in  view  ','  If  it  be  considered  the 
work  of  the  school  to  fit  each  student  for  his  occupation, 
whatever  that  maj'  be,  the  problem  admits  of  no  .satis- 
factory solution.  The  aim  is  to  give  each  child  the 
basis  of  a  liberal  education,  to  .so  develop  him  that  ho 
may  have  power  to   accomplish  whatever  he  will.      •'  A 
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Liberal  Education :"  That  pluiuse  calls  up  in  many  of 
your  minds  a  wide  field  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
classics  occupy  a  prominent  place.  1  do  not  mean  that. 
A  "  liberally  educated  man,"  .says  President  (Oilman,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  "should  possess  the  following  intellect- 
ual powers  : 

(1)  Concentration  :  Aliilit}-  to  hold  the  mind  exclu- 
sively and  persistently   on   the  subject  under  attention. 

(2)  Distribution  :  Power  to  anange  and  classify  the 
knowledge  acnuired. 

(3)  Ketentiou. 

(4)  Expression. 

(5)  .The  pow-er  of  judging,  or  of  making  sharp  dis- 
crimination between  that  which  is  true  and  that  which 
is  false,  between  that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is 
barl,  that  which  is  temporary  and  that  which  is  per- 
petual, that  which  is  essential  and  that  which  is 
accidental. 

The.se  powers  cannot  be  given  to  a  student  in  any 
degree  of  perfection  while  he  is  in  the  common  school. 
Certainly  not,  nor  does  any  man  out  of  school  have  them 
all  perfectly  developed.  This  fact  remains,  nevertheless: 
should  a  student  fail  to  develop  these  powers  to  any 
degree  when  at  school,  he  will  never  develop  them 
afterwards. 

Add  to  these  intellectual  powers  the  power  of  self- 
control,  and  you  have  before  you  what  should  be  the 
first  aim  of  every  teacher. 

These  powers  are  to  be  developed  through  the  sub- 
jects in  the  course  of  study. 

The  conmiittee  of  ten  recommend  that  every  subject 
taught  at  all,  should  be  taught  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  way  to  every  pupil,  no  matter  what  the 
probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be.  And  every 
subject  studied  at  all,  must  be  studied  so  thoroughly 
and  in  such  a  way,  as  to  provide  substantial  mental 
training.  The  first  part  of  the  recommendation  is 
clearly  sound,  and  upon  a  little  observation  you  will  all 
agree  with  the  last  part.  The  mere  smattering  of  any 
subject  is  of  no  practical  use,  and  would  rather  allow 
the  formation  of  bad  liabits  of  study,  than  compel  the 
formation  of  good  ones. 

Again,  those  subjects  that  are  likely  to  be  of  most 
use  in  life  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  those  whicii 
are  purely  disciplinary,  provided  each  gives  the  same 
amount  of  mental  training. 

While  the  first  aim  is  to  develop  power  in  the  student, 
as  many  useful  facts  must  be  given  as  is  possible  while 
inducing  this  mental  development.  Not  only  is  know- 
ledge of  the  world  necessary  that  this  ideally  strong 
man  may  be  produ<-ed,  l)ut  of  itself  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance.     In  fact  it  is  that  a  man  may  discover  truth. 


classify  and  retain  it,  and  be  able  to  understand  his  re- 
lation to  the  world  and  to  men  around  him,  that  it  is 
so  necessary  to  have  these  powers.  If,  on  leaving  school, 
he  were  to  cease  ac([uiring  knowledge,  then  the  impart- 
ing of  facts  would  be  the  first  aim  of  the  teacher.  One 
hundred  years  at  school  would  not  give  a  child  all  the 
facts  that  are  to  be  learned;  so  it  becomes  the  teacher's 
duty  to  develop  in  the  student  powsr,  and  give  the 
largest  number  of  facts  possible  while  developing  that 
power. 

A  student  generally  forms  those  inclinations  at  school 
that  lead  to  the  choice  of  a  profession.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  course  of  study  should  be  wide.  Not 
wide  that  each  student  may  gain  an  insight  into  those 
things  which  will  l)e  of  use  to  him  professionally  at 
some  later  time,  but  for  this  reason:  Knowledge  of 
anything  tends  to  create  an  interest  in  that  thing,  and 
the  wider  a  man's  interests  the  wider  his  sympathies, 
and  in  those  many  more  points  is  he  in  touch  with  the 
world.  A  lady  said  the  other  day,  "  Oh,  I  am  reading 
all  about  bicycles,"  a  friend  asked  her  where  she  found 
anything  on  the  subject.  The  reply  was,  "  Why,  every 
papei'  T  pick  up  seems  to  have  something  about  them." 
You  have  all  noticed  this  ;  when  an  interest  is  awaken- 
ed in  any  subject,  articles  on  that  subject  catch  your 
eye  that  would  have  been  passed  over  unnoticed  before. 

Again,  the  aim  is  to  develop  power.  Power  develop- 
ed in  algebra  is  power,  but  it  is  not  directly  available 
in  solving  the  problems  at  issue  in  the  late  general 
election.  Power  developed  in  the  study  of  political 
economy  would  have  been  of  more  immediate  value. 
Power  developed  in  algebra  would  be  of  more  u.se  in 
other  mathematical  subjects  than  that  developed  in  the 
study  of  political  economy. 

What  is  the  natural  relation  of  the  subjects?  They 
are  generally  divided  into  three  classes: 

1 .  The  symbolic  subjects :  those  which  are  necessary 
in  order  that  one  may  learn  of  others — reading,  writing 
spelling,  immbers,  grammar  and  formal  composition. 

2.  The  content  subjects,  in  which  the  facts  them- 
selves are  important — history,  geography,  literature  and 
the  natural  sciences. 

3.  Those  subjects  which  are  for  the  training  of  the 
l)ody — physical  exercise  and  the  diiTerent  lines  of  manua 
training. 

As  can  readily  be  seen  this  classification  has  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  kind  of  mental  ti'aining  the 
subjects  afford.  The  second  list  contains  the  material 
on  which  the  first  has  to  work.  Number,  for  instance, 
is  of  itself  of  no  Use  in  practical  life.  But  whenever 
something  is  learned  of  the  trees  or  animals  or  men 
around  us,  or  of    time  and    space,   number   becomes  in- 
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dispensiihle.  Of  itself  it  is  ivlistract,  syiiiholif,  l)ut 
wluMi  liroiiglit  in  coiitnct  with  sciciu'o,  liistoi y  iiiul  iji'O- 
iiiiililiy,  it  is  concrete,  practical. 

The  sjvnie  can  he  said  in  rejianl  to  {jrammar.  Its 
phice  to  work  is  upon  literature,  and  a]iart  fioin  litera- 
ture it  can  have  no  existence. 

Heading  and  writing,  as  mechanical  performances, 
have  no  value  till  brought  in  contact  with  literature, 
geography,  science,  etc.  It  cannot  he  said  that  the 
content  subjects  are  more  important,  for  their  relation 
is  such  that  they  will  not  admit  of  being  compared. 
The  symbolic  subjects  are  deduced  from  the  content 
subjects,  or  built  up  as  indispensable  aids  to  tliciii  and 
are  the  necessary  complements  of  them. 

If  what  has  been  said  this  far  is  correct,  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  final  conclusions. 

As  the  child  is  now  taught,  leading  is  not  learned 
first.  He  has  certain  knowledge  in  literature.  He 
has  learned  to  talk  and  use  sentences  of  some  length 
before  he  is  reijuired  to  express  thought  by  means  of 
signs  or  read  the  written  expression  of  thoughts.  First 
the  content  subject,  then  the  sj-iiibolic  as  an  aid  to  it. 
I  do  not  refer  here  to  that  reading  which  consists  in 
taking  another  man's  thoughts  and  making  them  one's 
own  ;  that  is  an  exercise  in  literature. 

Again  with  grammar.  Grammar  is  deduced  fi-om 
literature  and  has  no  existence  apart  from  it.  Then  the 
study  of  literature  should  be  first  introduced,  and  gram- 
mar when  the  need  of  it  is  felt.  Every  child  knows 
he  does  not  learn  to  .speak  and  write  by  studying 
grammar.  Few  teachers,  in  fact,  aie  sufficiently  perse- 
vering to  correct  an  error  in  speech,  grown  habitual, 
by  the  knowledge  of  a  rule  in  grammar.  Yet  in  many 
schools  this  relation  is  so  little  recognized  that  the 
highest  purpose  of  literature  is  to  supply  sentences  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces  in  the  grammar  class. 

One  of  the  powers  that  men  need  is  the  power  to  fix 
the  thought  on  an  English  sentence  and  take  from  it 
the  intended  meaning.  Few  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
can  do  this,  and  is  not  one  cause  the  improper  relation 
in  which  grammar  and  liteiature  are  heM  ?  It  may  be 
necessarj'  to  teach  foi-mal  English  grammar.  So  long  as 
Latin  and  Greek  are  taught  according  to  the  present 
methods  it  will  be  a  great  aid  to  these  to  have 
the  students  with  clear  ideas  of  English  grammar.  Just 
what  other  useful  purpose  the  subject  serves,  besides 
giving  mental  discipline,  perhaps  some  one  in  the  Insti- 
tute can  tell  you  better  than  I  can. 

Formal  study  of  composition  cannot  properly  lie 
taken  up  early  in'  a  course  of  study.  To  express 
thought,  the  first  essential  is  to  have  the  thought. 
Little  difficulty   will   be   found   in    getting  children   to 


write  if  lln'V  Iimac  sdMiething  to  .sav-  l'<'i'liaps  no  sub- 
jects are  so  well  suited  to  give  childrvn  these  all-essen- 
tial thoughts  as  the  natural  science  grouj).  To  educate 
a<'hilil  .ilong  liberal  lines  he  must  be  taught  to  observe, 
(•(irnparc,  discriminate  and  make  judgments.  True,  he 
might  1)1'  led  through  history  properly  presented  to 
develop  these  same  powers,  but  a  child  can  examine  a 
rock,  a  flower,  or  a  i\y,  and  come  to  sensible'  conclusions 
at  an  earlier  age  and  generally  with  more  interest  than 
he  could  rea.son  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  study. 
Once  an  interest  awakened  he  desires  more  knowledge, 
and  a  love  for  literature,  etc.,  may  grow  from  an  inter- 
est in  .science.  Fortunately  many  of  the  .scientific  men 
of  this  century  are  masters  of  English  expression.  They 
had  something  to  say  and  found  a  way  to  say  it. 
Spencer,  strange  to  say,  though  a  leader  in  science  and 
philosophy  and  possessing  the  power  to  make  and  use 
scientific  terms  with  accuracy,  did  not  know  even  the 
rudiments  of  (Jreek. 

What  place  science  should  oscupy  in  the  schools  is  a 
(juestion  often  before  the  Institute.  Those  in  favor  of 
a  strictly  classical  education,  hold  that  there  is  little 
time  for  such  study  after  language,  mathematics,  etc., 
have  been  pioperly  dealt  with,  and  that  the  common 
schools  should  find  their  chief  work  in  teaching  the  ordi- 
nary elementary  subjects.  The  college  would  then  receive 
the  student  with  a  good  sound  basis  and  with  few 
wi'ong  conceptions,  which  they  seem  sure  would  follow 
the  teaching  of  science  by  untrained  men  and  women. 
This  seems  a  most  primitive  idea.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Were  the  schools  run  on  such  a  principle,  the  young  peo- 
ple having  no  opportunity  to  know  of  the  more  interest- 
ing subjects,  would  have  little  ambition  to  attend  college. 
To  get  an  education  is  always  hard,  hut  limit  the 
schools  entirely  to  machine  work,  drill,  drudgery,  and 
the  apostles  of  a  strictly  classical  education  would  see  a 
different  result  from  that  for  which  they  looked.  As 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  school  children  can 
attend  college  even  under  the  most  favorable  condition.s, 
such  a  course  would  be  entirely  unfaii-.  Breadth  of 
view  and  of  sympathy  can  only  he  attained  by  system- 
atic thought  in  nianv  directions.  To  develop  the  com- 
plete man,  the  stuily  of  nature  should  hold  as  important 
a  pljice  as  the  study  of  classics. 

This  paper  so  far  has  barely  touched  on  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Some  guiding  principles  have 
been  laid  down,  and  their  application  to  one  or  two 
subjects  briefly  discussed.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  a  full  exposition  of  the  sul)ject,  for  the  simple 
rea.son,  that  I  did  not  know  enough  about  it. 

In  closing,    1    would  like  to  make  a   reference  to  the 
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development  of  chanicter.  Keligious  or  iiioial  train- 
ing tliougli  so  important  need  not  he  given  an}'  sjieeial 
time.  All  school  work  must  he  done  on  moral  lines. 
No  student  can  he  given  the  hasis  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, without  developing  morally.  Strict  attention  to 
school  duties,  and  always  a  proper  attitude  towards 
teacher,  fellow-students,  and  sacred  things,  enforced  by 
the  predominant  per.sonality  of  a  Christian  teacher,  will 
give  a  student  more  piactical  Christianity  than  a  life's 
stud}'  of  creeds  and  catechisms.  The  first  aim  of  the 
school  should  be  to  develop  character,  and  character  is 
something  of  the  whole  man.  It  .seems  like  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  weakness  to  say,  teach  moralitj'.  All  sub- 
jects are  correlated  in  their  iniluence  on  character. 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  a  student  to  follow  out  any 
idea  that  the  school  work  demands  to  be  followed 
out,  or  the  shirking  of  any  school  lesson,  leaves  its 
mark  for  evil  on  the  character  of  that  student,  while 
each  time  a  student  con([uers  a  problem  that  has  called 
out  his  energies,  or  works  with  deteiraination  to  attain 
that  end,  he  has  done  something  towards  strengthening 
his  character. 


Inspector  Maclellan. 


Inspector  Maclellan  was  born  at  West  River,  Pictou 
County,  in  1S55.  He  attended  school  in  his  native 
section,  his  first  teaclier  being  Robert  McConnell,  at 
present  editor  of  the  Mornini/  Chronicle.  Another  of 
his  early  teachers  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  J.  ^IcKenzie  of 
Dalhousie  College.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Maclellan 
entered  Pictou  Academy,  having  previously  obtained 
grade  C.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  tuitions  of  Dr.s.  Bayne, 
McKen/.ie,  and  MacKaj',  under  whom  he  reached  grade 
B.,  and  was  j)repared  for  1  >alltousie  College,  which  he 
ent*»re<l  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 


He  taught  altogether  four  and  a  half  3'eai's,  two  of 
these  as  principal  of  the  West  End  School,  Pictou.  He 
then  entered  the  law  offices  of  Dickson  and  MacDonald. 
In  1879,  after  examination  in  which  he  secured  first 
rank  honors,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from 
the  University  of  Halifax. 

He  was  then  called  to  the  bar  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1 880. 
He  practiced  law  in  Pictou  and  Winnipeg  until  1889, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  brother  as  in- 
spector of  schools  for  District  No.  9,  including  Pictou 
County  and  South  Colchester. 

Not  having  much  expei-ience  in  teaching,  and  having 
neglected  pedagogics  during  his  law  practice  of  nine 
)'ears,  he  found  it  somewhat  difficult  at  once  to  enter 
into  full  sjnipathj'  with  his  new  work.  The  new  course 
of  study  had  grown  up  while  he  was  absorbed  in  legal 
and  literary  studies,  so  that  he  had  not  the  veneration 
for  it  which  those  had  who  helped  to  model  it.  This, 
together  with  a  justifiable  dislike  for  fads,  made  it 
somewhat  difficult  for  him  to  endorse  it  fully  until  he 
had  seen  it  tested.  The  keen  and  intelligent  interest 
that  he  has  taken  in  his  work  for  the  last  few  yeais, 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  he  finds  our  educational 
development  is  founded  on  correct  principles. 

A  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  having  a  pleasant 
voice  and  excellent  address,  he  is  very  popular  with  the 
teachers  of  his  district.  He  is  a  polished,  clear  and 
convincing  .speaker  and  takes  high  rank  at  educational 
gatherings. 

He  is  doing  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship 
among  his  teachers  by  embuing  them,  and  through 
them  their  pupils,  with  his  own  fondness  for  classic 
English  and  literature  generally. 

This  haliit  of  mind  naturally  leads  him  to  an  ideal  of 
patriotism  which  we  look  upon  as  of  the  highest  tj'pe — 
an  admiration  for  British  culture,  British  self-respect, 
British  morality,  the  British  constitution  and  British 
civilization,  the  best,  taken  all  in  all,  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  For  the  pupils  he  would  prefer  British 
text-books  to  American,  and  for  teachers  he  would 
prefer  Fitch,  Spencer  and  Thring  to  an}^  American 
writers  ;  and  our  Edccation.^l  Revikw,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  to  tho.se  American  papers  which  obtrude 
so  much  Yankeeism  into  our  Canadian  schools. 

Inspector  Maclellan's  literary  tastes  are  the  result  of 
of  many  years'  experience  as  a  wi-iter  for  some  of  the 
best  Canadian  and  American  papers.  His  contriliutions 
command  the  highest  regular  prices.  He  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Youth's  Comjianion,  a  paper  which 
(imploys  only  the  best  writers. 

His  regular  school  reports  are  models  of  good  English 
and  sensible  suggestions.  From  a  man  so  young  and 
with  such  a  training  and  experience,  his  friends  and  the 
public  justly  expect  much  before  he  arrives  at  the  allot- 
ted threescore  an<I  ten. 
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Inspector  G.  W.  Merscrenu,  M.  A. 


The  subject  of  this  sketoli,  Mr.  George  W.  Mersereau, 
M.  A.,  is  Inspector  of  District  No.  1,  N.  B.,  embrac- 
ing the  Counties  of  Kestigoiiche,  Gloucester  and 
Northumberland.  He  was  born  at  Blackville,  N.  B., 
July  9th,  1852.  His  father  was  at  one  time  a  promin- 
ent lumberman  on  the  Miramichi,  and  still  live.s  at 
Doaktown.  He  traces  his  descent  from  General  Joshua 
Mersereau  of  the  King's  Guard  in  France  down  through 
John  IMersereau  of  Maugerville,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Staten  Island,  New  York,  about  1783,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  first  four  j  ustices  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  appointed  in  New  Brunswick. 

Inspector  Mersereau  gained  his  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  began  to  teach  in 
1869.  After  a  term  at  the  Baptist  Seminary  in  Fred- 
ericton,  he  entered,  in  1873,  the  New  Brunswick  Uni- 
versity, winning  the  scholarship  for  Northumberland 
County,  and  three  years  later  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  He  took  his  grammar  school  license  the  same 
year,  making  the  remarkably  high  average  of  92.33  per 
cent  of  marks  attainable.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Bathurst  grammar  school  from  the  year  of  his  gradu- 
ation, 1876,  until  November  1883,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  schools  for  District  No.  7.  On  the 
resignation  of  Inspector   Philip  Cox   (now   Dr.  Cox)  in 


1884,  Mr.  Mersereau  was  appointed  in  liis  place,  mainly 
))ecause  of  his  knowledge  of  the  P'rciich  language.  In 
188)  Mr.  Merseieau  was  made  one  of  the  provincial 
examiners,  a  position  he  still  holds,  and  in  1890  he  l-ook 
Jiis  M.  A.  degree  in  course. 

Notwitiistanding  the  large  area  covered  by  Mr. 
Mersereau's  inspectorate  he  usually  succeeds  in  visitin" 
all  his  scliools,  even  those  in  the  most  remote  districts, 
making  his  summer  visitations  on  a  bicycle,  and  if  the 
roads  are  blocked  by  winter  storms  he  can  betake  him- 
self with  equal  facility  to  snow-shoes.  His  genial  dis- 
position and  dignified  and  courteous  bearing,  combined 
with  excellent  mental  (lualifications  and  a  constant  aim 
to  advance  in  every  possible  way  the  profession  of 
teaching,  have  gained  for  him  many  warm  personal 
friends,  not  only  in  his  own  inspectorate  liut  throughout 
the  province.  At  educational  and  other  meetings  he  is 
always  listened  to  with  attention,  and  is  a  ready  and 
convincing  speaker.  Besides  attending  to  the  .somewhat 
exacting  duties  of  a  large  inspectoi-ate,  he  takes  a  lively 
interest  at  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  is  a  Sabbath-school 
worker,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  a  prominent 
Freemason,  and  holds  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
active  militia,  in  which  he  is  an  enthusiastic  officer,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  instincts  which  he  has 
inherited  fi-om  his  soldier  ancestor,  coupled  with  a 
commanding  per.sonalitv. 


"What  Teachers  May  Do. 


Everywhere  schools  are  found  which  are  needing 
what  many  term  luxuries,  but  which  are  really  neces- 
sities. The  teachers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  no  way  to  obtain  what  they  want,  and  the 
pupils  know  no  better — it  cannof  be  expected  that  they 
should.  Boards  are  slow  to  realize  the  need  of  much 
that  every  live,  progressive  teacher  feels  to  be  necessities, 
and  if  boards  do  realize  it  they  seldom  have  the  money 
1  o  spend  for  such  things.  Now,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
the  only  way  to  do  a  thing  is  to  no  it.  Wishing  never 
accomplishes  much  :  it  is  action  which  counts.  If 
teachers  would  but  make  up  their  minds  to  have  what 
they  want,  they  could  have  it  nine  times  out  of  ten.  I 
will  explain  my  meaning  by  a  little  personal  experience. 

In  January  of  my  second  year  here,  I  placed  a  piano 
in  our  high-school  room.  I  had  long  wished  to  do  so, 
but  pupils  and  teachers  could  not  be  brought  to  see  how 
it  could  be  done ;  the  board  could  not  aid  us,  and  there 
was  not  a  cent  on  hand.  Nevertheless,  one  fine  morn- 
ing, the  eyes  of  all  were  gladdened,  and  astonished  as 
well,  by  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  upright  piano  behind 
the  principal's  desk.  Many  were  the  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  deliglit,  and  anxiety  also,  especially  when 
I  informed  them  that  I  expected  them  to  pay  for  it.  I 
was  very  severely  criticized  by  some  citizens  for  under- 
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taking  such  a  thing,  especially  wlieii  tliey  tliougtit  that 
the  district  would  iiave  to  pay  for  it ;  however,  '.lie  ma- 
jority stood  by  me  nobly,  and  today,  in  fact  a  month 
ago,  the  piano  stands  in  our  school-room,  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  for  it  is  paid  for-  not  a  cent  of  indebtedness 
remains.  Amount  paid:  Contract  price,  wholesale, 
$325-|-$i'4.17  interest  =  $340. 17.  How  was  it  done  1 
I'll  tell  you. 

First,  the  alumni  took  a  great  interest  in  it,  and 
with  some  outside  aid  got  up  a  "home  talent "  play 
which  netted  nearly  $40  for  the  "piano  fund." 

That  was  our  " starter."  Then  we  gave  entertain- 
ments for  the  remainder.  "  But  that  interferes  with 
the  school  work,"  some  one  objects.  Not  in  the  least, 
if  rightl)'  managed.  In  our  school  we  have  rhetoiicals; 
each  pupil  must  appear  once  each  month,  and  the  part 
taken  by  each  is  declamation,  essaj'  or  oration  in  turn. 
I  always  assign  subjects  in  original  woik,  and  all  de- 
clamations must  be  submitted  to  me  for  approval. 
Ever)'  so  often  during  the  school  year  we  make  up  a 
programme  of  work  which  has  already  been  given  in 
school,  secure  some  outside  help  for  music,  and  give  an 
entertainment  in  the  high-school  room,  charging  ten 
cents  admission.  I  have  been  frequently  told  that  ten 
cents  was  too  little,  but  I  am  better  sati-sfied  for  people 
to  say  that  than  the  otliei'  thing.  No  one  can  grumble 
at  ten  cents.  At  each  entertainment  of  this  kind  we 
have  cleared  from  SI 2  to  $24.  Our  high  school  is 
divided  into  two  literary  societies.  Once  each  year  we 
have  a  society  contest ;  we  take  that  to  the  opera  house, 
and  each  time  we  cleared  over  §50.  The  result  i.s,  that 
when  the  piano  had  been  in  the  room  twenty-seven 
months  it  was  paid  for,  and  we  had  the  use  of  it  during 
that  time  foi-  a  rent— i.  «.,  interest — of  less  than  one 
dollar  a  month.  1  know  of  one  school  in  this  state 
which  is  pa^-ing  five  dollars  per  month  rent  for  a  piano, 
and  when  the  year  is  up  the  money  is  gone  and  the 
piano  too.      Not  very  good  financiering  that. 

"  Does  it  pay  1 "  the  crucial  test  here  in  America. 
Yes,  and  in  more  ways  than  can  be  easily  enumerated. 
Our  piano  furnishes  music  for  opening  exercises,  time 
for  calisthenics  and  marching  in  and  out  of  the  building, 
and  for  playground  drills  also.  It  is  of  constant  use. 
We  frequently  have  extra  music  mornings  from  tho.se 
outside  the  school,  who  have  been  very  kind  to  us  and 
re.spond  whenever  called  upon.  Indeed,  without  their 
help,  and  the  able  assistance  of  the  teachers,  we  would 
be  yet  in  debt.  Mornings  and  noons  pupils  are  listen- 
ing to  some  of  their  number  playing,  instead  of  running 
over  the  benches.  Again,  n)u.sic  is  elevating  and  refin- 
ing, and  we  are  all  the  letter  for  its  presence. 

Tlie  public  entertainments  are  managed  by  the  juipils 


them.selves,  who  make  out  the  programmes,  elect  one  of 
their  number  to  preside  ;  and  in  fact,  ii.ssume  all  the 
responsibility,  which  is  in  itself  a  good  thing.  Then  it 
furni.shcs  them  a  good  incentive  to  do  their  best  in 
rhetoricals,  as  they  may  at  least  be  assigned  to  a  place 
on  an  evening  programme,  if  not  elected  to  a  place  on 
the  contest.  Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils, 
the  teachers  only  guiding  and  advising  ;  and  one  who 
has  not  tried  it  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  mucli 
interest  pupils  take  in  these  things,  and  how  effectively 
they  will  work  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Another  result  is  that  the  quality  of  the  rhetorical 
work  improves;  it  cannot  help  but  improve  when  the 
pupils  themselves  take  pride  and  intere.st  in  it.  It  also 
makes  them  easy  in  manner  when  appearing  before  an 
audience. 

But  a  word  in  closing.  Teachers  must  not  allow  this 
kind  of  work  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  ■work  of 
the  school.  If  managed  right  it  need  not.  The  plan 
outlined  may  be  u.sed  to  purchase  books,  pictures,  or 
anything  else  needed.  It  only  needs  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm to  be  successful.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  show  wliat  teachers  may  do,  if  they  only  think  so. 
—  By  Sujtt.  E.  L.  Cowdrick,  JVinw'i/o,  Kas.,  in  IFpsti'm 
School  Joiirnal. 


A  Pen  Sketch  of  the  Ideal  Woman  Teacher. 


liV   MARCIARKT  W.   SUTIIERL.^NI). 


A  certain  club  sent  me  at  one  time  a  retiuest  for  a 
description  of  the  ideal  teacher,  to  he  given  in  about 
three  hundred  words.  It  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  my 
reader  friends  may  care  to  know  what  I  wrote  in 
answer  to  the  request.  It  was  as  follows,:  Thinking 
that  others  may  describe  for  you  the  ideal  man  teachei*, 
I  shall  attempt  the  ideal  woman  teacher,  although  it  is 
as  difficult  to  describe  her  in  words  as  it  is  in  a  photo- 
graph to  do  justice  to  a  woman  whose  chief  be&,uty  is 
in  her  expression.  In  the  first  place,  ever}'  character- 
istic of  noble  womanhood  is  heis,  since  we  teach  as  much 
by  what  we  are  as  by  what  we  do.  Good  health,  good 
common  sense,  tact,  winning  manner,  a  good  voice, 
and  a  strong,  sweet  character,  are  the  firet  qualifications 
of  a  teacher.  All  else,  all  that  does  not  Ijelong  to  true 
womanhood,  is  the  professional  side  of  the  ideal. 

Without  the  professional  characteristics  she  may  be 
an  ideal  woman  ;  she  cannot  be  an  ideal  teacher.  She 
must  have  scholarship,  -not  necessarily  the  broad  and 
deep  knowledge  of  the  savant,  but  that  knowledge 
which  comes  from  education  in  a  good  secondaiy  .school 
followed  by  careful  study  of  every  subject  to  be  taught, 
in  its  connection   witli  other  subjects  ;  a  knowledge  of 
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n'lmt  art'  tin'  lii'st  lionk-^  and  a  loviii;;  interest  in  tliiMu  ; 
II  wi.le-inviike  iiitt'ivst  in  i-iini'iit  events  ;  :i  knowlcil^c 
of  psychology,  ilfiivtd  from  the  study  of  hoys  and  i^irls 
ftM<J  Ku'fiplemetlted  hv  the  ol)ser\alions  of  wiser  thinkers 
than  liei-self,  found  in  standard  works  on  the  subject  ; 
H  kiiowledjje  of  what  the  hest  men  and  women  of  her 
profession  in  the  ])ast  have  thoui,'hl  and  done,  and  what 
the  Kiudei-s  of  present  times  arc  thinkint;  and  doing  in  tiie 
cause  of  e(hication.  If  slie  has  a  tiuly  jirofessional 
spirit,  slie  will  wish  to  meet  with  fellow-workers  in 
local,  county,  district  and  state  associations,  liolh  to 
receive  and  u'ive. 

She  must  lia\e  ,-i  well  disciplined  mind,  gainiui,'  :ill 
the  time  in  power  to  acijuire  fresh  knowledge,  to  assim- 
ilate it  and  wisely  u.se  it,  thinking  more  keenly  and 
feeling  more  warmly  as  the  3'ears  go  by.  Fiom  wise 
observation  of  the  effects  of  her  work  which  she  has 
ba.sed  on  her  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing  the 
development  of  .soul,  she  must  constantly  increa.se  in 
skill  in  teaching,  becoming,  indeed,  an  artist  instead  of 
remaining  an  artisan.  .She  ought  to  have  in  an  eminent 
degree  what  Pestaloz/i  calls  a  "  thinking  love "  for 
children. 

To, the  stimulation  which  ever  comes  from  an  earnest 
soul,  should  be  joined  the  stimulation  of  the  "  word 
fitly  spoken." 

"  With  halting,  without  rest, 
lifting  Better  up  to  Best ; 
Planting  seeds  of  knowledge  pure 
Through  earth  to  ripen,  through  heaven  endnie." 


Lord  Russel  J.  Killoweu's  View  of  Separate 
Schools. 

The  question  of  whether  the  State  should  render 
financial  assistance  to  sectarian  schools  having  ariseni 
•his  lordship  expressed  his  views  at  some  length. 

"  It  all  depends,"  he  .said.  '■  I  can  understand  the 
government  of  a  state  saying  :  '  Education  is  no  affair 
of  ours  ;  that  must  be  left  to  the  individual  head  of  the 
family.' 

"  But  if,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  State  has  accepted 
the  position  of  recognizing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  that  the  young  of  the  nation  shall  be  educated, 
then  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  con.sider,  as 
far  <is  is  consistent  with  with  a  national  .system  of  edu- 
eiition,  the  religious  feeling,  or  if  you  prefer  to  so  call 
it,  the  religious  sentiment  or  prejudices  of  the  \arious 
sections  of  the  coinumnity.  Again,  if  the  duty  which 
the  State  has  acce.pted  is  discharged  b^'  anybody'  in  the 
community,  so  far  as  the  secular  teaching  is  concerned, 
I  Itold  that  while  the  State  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to    pay  for  religious    teaching,   it   is  oidy  just    that  it 


should  pay  for  the  seculai-  teaching  uliich  it  has  con- 
fessed to  be  its  duty  lo  inijiait  to  the  child,  whethe'' 
that  teaching  be  imparted  by  members  of  a  religious 
body  or  not,  and  this  e\(>n  although  ihat  body  may  set 
apait  certain  hours  of  the  sihool  da}'  for  instiuction  in 
religious  matters  which  may  be  moiv  or  le.ss  sectional. 
It  should  pay  ihosi'  who  impart  that  secular  education, 
even  although  they  may  be  rccogni/.ed  as  a  body  of 
religious  teacher-s.  Hut,  while  I  say  this,  I  say  at  the 
.same  time  that  there  should  be  the  fullest  possible  con- 
trol given  to  the  State  in  the  matti^r  of  inspection,  so 
that  it  may  see  that  the  standard  which  it  propo.ses  to 
maintain,  will,  in  point  of  efficiency,  be  carried  out. 
In  other  words,  the  State  should  .see  that  it  is  getting 
full  value  for  the  money   which  it  is  paying  out. 

"But," in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misconstruction 
of  my  words,  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  speak  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  one  who  looks 
at  this  matter  as  it  affects  the  schools  in  England.  1 
am  not  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Canadian 
separate  schools,  but  speak  simply  of  the  duty  of  the 
State,  with  regard  to  education  as  I  conceive  it." 


Some  Statistics  from  Germany. 

On  a  basis  of  10,000,  the  proportion  of  pupils  attend- 
ing the  scientific  and  classical  gymnasia,  is  in  Prussia, 
27  Catholics  to  50  Protestants  and  333  Jews ;  in 
Saxony,  22  Catholics  to  40  Protestants  and  357  Jews  ; 
in  Wurtemberg,  53  Catholics  to  93  Protestants  and  590 
Jews;  in  Baden,  41  Catholics  to  86  Protestants  and 
417  Jews;  in  Hesse,  50  Catholics  to  67  Protestants 
and  333  Jews.  Thus  in  the  six  largest  German  states, 
containing  S7  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  empire, 
the  Catholics  are  far  behind  the  Protestants  in  tlieir 
desire  for  higher  educaeion  :  the  Jews  vastly  superior 
in  this  respect  to  both  the  Christian  organizations 
together. 

The  undeniable  fact  that  Catholics  furnish  propor- 
tionately fewer  aspirants  after  higher  education  than 
Protestants,  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  two  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  as  perhaps  the  most  important.  The 
first  of  these  is  sacradotal  celibacy.  The  Protestant 
parson's  sons  are  expected  to  study,  if  not  theology,  at 
least  one  of  the  learned  professions.  His  de.scendanls, 
whether  laity  or  clergy;  inherit  a  taste  for  learning,  and 
in  most  eases  pursue  a  course  at  the  university.  The 
second  cause  is  the  persistently  hostile  attitude  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party 
to  the  superior  grades  of  secular  education.  They  are 
C(mstantl3'  denouncing  .scientific  schools  and  universities 
as  hot-beds  of  irreligion.  But  who  ever  heard  a  Jewish 
rabbi  or  the  elders  of  a  .synagogue  indulging  in  such 
condemnatory  language  ? — X.  Y.  Ration,  Vol.  6ii, 
No.  1615. 
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One    Woman's   View  of   Scliool   Salaries,  School 
Work  and  Kiutlrt-tl  Subjects, 

"  I  am  not  a  teai-lier,  now,"  she  wrote,  "  and  never 
shall  be  again — so  you  cannot  think  I  am  influenced  hy 
the  personal  equation  ;  but  I  declare  I  feel  as  though  I 
should  like  to  take  the  platform  in  behalf  of  my  down- 
trodden sisters  !  For  instance,  last  night,  I  attended  a 
club  with  one  of  my  boarding  house  confreres — a  teacher. 
The  topic  on  the  tapis  was  one  in  which  she  was  exceed- 
ingly interested,  so  she  dragged  herself  along.  Dragged 
— I  use  the  term  advisedly  1  As  I  looked  at  her  weary 
face,  and  noted  her  conscientious  efforts  to  '  brace  up,' 
I  thought,  '  Well,  it  doesn't  make  any  dilTerence  whether 
it  is  California,  or  Kansas,  or  Illinois,  or  Massachusetts 
—  the  energy,  the  exuberance  of  spirit,  the  joy  of  life 
is  done  for  when  you  enter  the  ranks  I '  And  I  felt 
almost  guilty — I  who  had  worked  steadily  from  eight 
that  morning  until  six  at  night,  with  only  one  hour's 
rest,  that  I  should  feel  so  buoyant  and  fresh  in  the 
presence  of  this  jaded,  tired-of-life  human  being  ! 

"  And  this  makes  me  think  of  what  Emerson  says  of 
teaching.  Did  you  know  he  had  been  a  pedagogue, 
and  tasted  of  the  soul-narrowing  worry  of  the  vocation  1 
In  substance,  it  is  this  :  '  CoVible  shoes,  maul  rails,  pick 
up  stones,  plough,  make  hempen  ropes,  hang  3'ourself 
at  the  end  of  one  of  them,  but  don't  teach  school ! ' 
And  Carlyle  it  was  who  said,  '  Whom  the  gods  wish  to 
make  miserable,  they  first  make  school  teachers  of  ! ' 
So  I  have  excellent  backing,  up  for  my  attitude  toward 
the  profession,  you  see  !  And  yet  there  must  continue 
to  be  those  who  are  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  servitude. 
The  world  must  have  'em.  lUit  there  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced  various  and   radical   changes.      For    instance  : 

"No  teacher,  at  least  a  woman,  should  teach  fur  more 
than  live  years.  Why  1  Because  of  the  wearing,  tear- 
ing strain  upon  her.  I  have  quoted  before  to  you,  but 
I  am  going  to  again,  what  the  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  schools  said  at  one  of  the  big  meetings  there. 
(And  of  course  what  is  true  of  the  schools  in  Chicago, 
is  true  of  the  generality  of  other  schools.) 

"'T  am  satisfied  that  under  existing  circumstances, 
no  woman,  no  matter  how  liealthy  and  young  and  strtrag 
she  may  be,  can  enter  the  .schools  in  this  city,  do  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory  work,  and  preserve  her  health 
and  spirits  for  more  tiian  five  years  ;  and  in  many  ca.ses 
the  anxiety  and  nerve  exhiiustion  are  apparent  in  much 
less  time.  You  remember  further,  perhaps,  what  he 
says  about  the  healthy  young  woman,  once  full  of  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  life,  sobering  down,  until  the 
flush  has  left  her  cheeks,  the  sparkle  deserted  her  eye, 
and  her  motions  and  features  have  assumed  a  languor 
which  speaks  vainly  of  vital  forces  spent. 


'■Thin  let  her,  in  these  five  years,  receive  suHicient 
ci)nii)ensation  to  enable  her  to  lay  up  enough,  at  least, 
to  support  her  while  she  is  getting  resuscitated  from 
the  strain,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  which  she 
has  undergone.  How  much  this  should  be  would 
be  a  debated  question—  but  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
double  or  treble  which  she  now  gets. 

"  Another  thing  :  In  these  five  years  five  of  the 
very  best  years  of  her  life — .she  .should  be  enabled  to 
have  a  little  of  the  joy  of  life.  To  this  end,  fewer  hours 
should  be  inaugurated.  I  hold  that  she  ought  not  to 
teach  but  half  a  day.  Then,  with  the  other  half  for 
'  resu.scitation,'  she  will  be  able  to  do,  with  some  degree 
of  vivacity,  what  other  people  do  ! 

"Third — and  this  would  follow,  perhaps,  as  a  con- 
comitant of  her  brighter  prospects,  her  changed  person- 
ality, etc. — added  consideration,  and  a  higher  status  in 
the  world.  How  often  do  we  hear,  Ordy  a  tmcher — 
only  !   .   .     I  declare  it  makes  me  righteously  indignant ! 

"  Now,  ofcour.se,  in  exchange  for  all  this,  the  teachers 
should  be  teachers  in  truth  men  and  women  worth}' 
the  name  ;  but  do  you  not  think  they  would  be  more 
apt  to  be  so  ?  Infinitely  !  As  Mr.  Speed  said  in  an 
article  in  the  Forum,  'Unless  teaching  is  made  an 
honorable  profession  in  which  distinction  may  be  gained 
and  an  easy  competence  acquired,  we  can  never  expect 
it  will  attract  the  same  class  of  persons  as  those  now 
drawn  to  the  law,  to  medicine,  to  engineering,  to  the 
pulpit.' 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  friend  ] " — Meaner  Root, 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  Popular  Educator. 


Beautiful  Objects  in  the  School-Room. 

"  Into  a  school  made  up  chiefly  of  children  from  the 
slums  the  teacher  one  day  carried  a  beautiful  calla  lily. 
Of  course  the  children  gatherefl  about  the  pure,  waxy 
blossom  in  great  delight. 

"  One  of  them  was  a  little  girl,  a  waif  of  the  streets, 
who  had  no  care  bestowed  upon  her,  as  was  evinced  by 
the  dirty,  ragged  condition  she  was  always  in.  Not 
only  was  her  clothing  dreadfully  soiled,  but  her  face 
and  hands  seemed  totally  unacijuainted  with  soap  and 
water. 

"  As  this  little  one  drew  near  to  the  lovely  llower,  she 
suddenly  turned  and  ran  away  down  the  stairs  and  out 
of  the  building.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with 
her  hands  washed  perfectly  clean,  and  pushed  her  way 
up  to  the  flower, 


ailmircd  it   with 


where  she  stood   and 
intense  satisfaction. 

"  It  would  seem,"  continued  Miss  Coffin,  "  that  when 
the  child  saw  the  lily  in  its  white  purity,  she  suddenly 
realized  that  she  w;vs  not  fit  to  come  into  its  atmosphere, 
and  the  little  thing  fled  away  to  make  herself  suitable 
for  such  companionship.  1  )iil  not  this  have  an  ele  .ating, 
refining  efl'ect  on  the  child  !  Let  us  gather  all  the 
beauty  we  can  into  the  school-room."     Exchanye. 
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lie  Got  It. 

A  j^riipliio  iiH'idont  in  the  life  of  a,  s]>oile(l  eliild  is 
well  told  liy  ii  writer  in  an  exchange.  Anions;  tlie 
passengers  on  the  St.  FiOuis  train  reeently  was  a  woman 
ueeonipanied  liy  a  nurse  i;irl  and  a  liny  alioiU  llure 
yeais  old. 

The  boy  aroused  the  indignation  of  tlie  passengers  by 
his  continued  shrieks,  and  kicks  and  screams,  und 
viciousness  towards  the  patient  nur.se. 

Whenever  the  nurse  manifested  aiiv  sharpniss,  the 
mother  chided  her  sharply. 

Finally  the  mother  compo.sed  herself  for  a  nap,  and 
about  the  time  the  boy  had  slapped  the  nur.se  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  a  wasp  came  sailing  in  and  tlew  on  the 
window  of  the  nurse's  .seat.  The  boj'  at  once  tried  to 
catch  it. 

The  nuree  caught  his  hand  and  said  coa.xingly, 
"  Harry  niusn't  touch.      Bug  will  bite  Harry." 

Harry  screamed  savagely,  and  began  to  kick  and 
pound  the  nur.se. 

The  mother,  without  opening  her  eyes  or  lifting  her 
head,  cried  out  sharpl}'  : 

"  Why  will  3^ou  tease  that  child  .so,  Maiy  '?  Let  him 
have  what  he  w-ants  at  once." 

"  But,  ma'am  it's  a — " 

"Let  him  have  it,  T  say." 

Thus  encouraged,  Harry  clutched  at  the  wasp  and 
caught  it.  The  yell  that  followed  brought  tears  of  joy 
to  the  eyes  of  the  passengers. 

The  mother  awoke  again. 

"  Mary  !  "  .she  cried,  "  let  him  have  it  !  " 

Marj'  turned  in  her  seat  and  said  demurely,  '■  He's 
got  it,  ma'am  !  " 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

A  Few  Hints  on  Primary  Reading. 

Reading,  properly  considered,  will  include  many 
things.  Among  these,  two  things  hold  an  important 
place,  viz.,  the  liroadening  of  the  mind  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  ideas,  and  the  culture  of  the  voice.  While  each 
should  receive  due  attention,  the  former  should  be  of 
greater  consideration.  The  child  should  be  led  to  ex- 
press his  own  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  others. 

The  "  thought-method  "  should  be  employed  in  teach- 
ing reading.  Objects  should  be  used,  at  first,  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  talk.  Short  sentences  about  the  object 
should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  for  the  child  to 
read  naturally,  as  he  would  talk.  This  process  should 
continue  for  two  or  three  months.  Allow  the  pupils  to 
use  a  pointer,  Vmt  be  sure  not  to  let  them  point  out  each 
word  separately,  but  read  the  sentence  as  they  would 
speak  it. 

Charts  and  blackboai-ds  should  be  used  as  aids. 
After  the  pupils  have  a  sutiicient  vocabulary  of  words 
which  they  ijuickly  recognize  at  sight,  the  primer  should 
be  commenced. 


From  the  (irst  use  of  the  IkjoU  the  trac-her  should 
require  the  pupil  to  huld  hiiuselt' and  the  book  In  propci- 
position. 

Recpiire  full,  clear  tones,  and  distinct  articulation. 

New  words  should  be  carefully  ju-onounced,  and  their 
meaning  understood. 

Phonic  spelling  shmdd  fre(|uently  accomiiaiiy  the 
reading  les.son. 

l?y  skilful  ([uestions  lead  the  pupil  to  know  the 
thought,  that  he  may  express  it  naturally  and  easily. 

Sometimes  there  should  be  silent  study  of  the  lesson, 
and  the  jiupils  be  re([uired  to  rejiroduce,  either-  orally 
or  in  wi'iting,  what  they  have  read. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  the  school  work  where 
greater  improvement  is  ajijiarent  within  the  last  five 
years  than  in  the  matter  of  primary  grades.  Vastly 
more  is  accomplished,  and  with  decidedly  ticdcr  results 
than  by  former  methods.  Pedagogical  laws  are  now 
obeyed  perhaps  more  fully  in  the  reading  exercises  than 
in  the  arithmetic,  geography,  or  grammar  teaching. 
By  the  use  of  objects  first,  then  the  names  given  orally, 
then  the  making  of  sentences,  that  is,  the  saying  of 
something  about  the  objects,  then  the  writing  of  these 
sentences  on  the  blackboard,  and  finallj'  the  reading  of 
them,  or  the  recalling  of  them  at  sight  -  all  this  paves 
the  way  for  further  development  of  the  art  of  reading, 
and  leads  by  a  more  persuasive  path  to  the  pleasures 
and  the  uses  of  the  printed  page. 

I  have  known,  in  a  large  city,  a  class  of  fifty  little 
children  five  or  six  years  of  age,  gathered  from  the 
average  poor  and  middle-class  people,  placed  in  charge 
of  a  skilful  teacher  who  pursued  the  plan  outlined 
above,  who  in  one  year  read  through  /ourfmn  fii-st 
readers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  could  read  with 
ease  and  in  an  intelligent  manner  any  easy  reading, 
and  could  understand  the  meaning  of  what  was  read. — 
William  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  in  Public  School 
Jotirnal. 


Blackboard  Exercises. 


Let   the    pupils     copy   and     complete    the    followinj: 
phrases  : 

A  fleet  of — (vessels,  ships). 

A  flock  of — (birds,  geese). 

A  bevy  of-  (girls,   children). 

A  pack  of   -  (thieves,  wolves). 

A  gang  of — (thieves,  rufiians.) 

A  host  of — (angels,  friends). 

A  throng  of — (guests,  people). 

A  shoal  of — (shad,  porpoises). 

A  troop  of     (soldier.s,  sight-seers). 

A  covey  of-    (partridges,  ducks). 

A  horde  of     (ruftians,  wretched  peopl((). 

A  heap  of — (rubbish,   gold). 

A  drove  of — (oxen,  cattle). 

A  school  of — (mackerel,  whales). 

A  congregation  of— (worshippers,  Methodists). 

A  corps  of — (teachers,  engineers.) 

A  band  of — (robbers,  musicians). 

A  swarm  of — (bees,  locusts). 

— From  llie  Teachers  Aid. 
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First  Year  Number  AVork. 


PUINCII'I.KS   I'NDIOltl.VIMi    TxSTHUf  TloX. 

1.  .Ml  iiuiuImt  work  for  llic  first  month  sliould  Vk; 
ol>jective. 

2.  The  liegiiiner  should  not  lie  r(*c|iiin'il  to  co])y  niiioh 
from  the  hoard  tlie  first  month. 

."?.  All  beginning  work  should  lead  to  the  learning;  of 
immhers  as  wholes,  without  the  process  of  counting. 

t.  No  analysi.s  of  the  number  learned  should  be 
attempted  the  fir-st  month. 

5.  Perception  and  the  power  of  expression  are  the 
chief  things  to  be  cultivated  at  first. 

6.  The  principle,  ''Go  from  the  known  and  present 
to  the  absent  known  "  is  the  first  step  away  from  the 
.sense-grasp  of  objects.  And  from  the  known  to  the 
related  unknown  is  the  second  stej)  in  the  learning 
process. 

7.  No  word,  naming  a  number,  should  be  used  dis- 
connected from  the  name  of  some  thing.  The  j)ower  of 
"abstraction"  in  little  children  is  very  slightly  developed. 

8.  All  things  (objects)  which  may  be  used  in  the 
school-room  to  objectify  number  teaching  will  have 
these  attributes:  color,  form,  size.  This  attributes 
must  be  disregarded  at  first;  nothing  should  come 
between  the  child  and  the  number  of  things. 

9.  Nothing  so  fixes  knowledge  with  the  child  as 
making,  or  representing.  So  the  child  should  be 
regularly  called  on  to  make  two  birds,  three  apples, 
four  .squares,  etc. 

10.  All  primary  numljer-teaching  which  results  in 
words  only,  is  time  badly  wasted.  Every  number 
name,  and  later,  every  process  name  should  recall 
definite  concepts  of  numbers  of  things  and  of  processes. 

11.  Reach  the  child's  con.sciousness  in  as  many  ways 
as  possible  ;  through  sight,  hearing  and  touch. 

12.  Do  not  force  upon  the  child  anv  set  form  of 
expression. 

13.  All  arithmetical  proces.ses  maj'  be  illustrated 
with  numbers  of  things. 

14.  The  movement  of  the  learner's  mind  is  from 
processes  with  real  things  to  operations  with  symbols  of 
things. 

15.  Tliere  should  be  perfect  correspondence  between 
the  language  used  to  describe  a  process  and  the  opera- 
tion actually  performed  with  numbers  of  things. 

16.  Knowledge  and  .skill  aie  valuable  only  when  the}' 
become  habitual.  Hence,  first  find  out  the  number 
fact  or  relation,  and   then  fix  the  fact  by  repeated  drill. 

17.  The  aim  of  all  school  work  should  be  to  give  the 
cliild  freedom.  This  is  reached  through  the  self  act  i\itj' 
of  the  child's  own   fiowers. 


Tksts. 
Tests  to  determine  the  accuracj'  of  the  pupils'  know- 
ledge of  the  numbers  studied  as  wholes. 

1.  The  teacher  shows  the  number.  The  iiujiils  name 
it.  This  tests  the  power  of  the  pupils  to  ajiply  the 
correct  name  upon  seeing  a  given  number 

The  teacher  names  the  number.  The  pujiiis  show 
the  number  called  for.  This  proves  the  jiower  to 
associate    the    correct    number    with  a    given    number 

3.  Tha  teacher  shows  a  number.  The  number  is  then 
placed  out  of  sight.  The  pupils  bring  or  show  the 
number.  This  proves  the  power  to  hold  the  number 
concept  in  con.sciousness. 

4.  The  teacher  taps  three  times.  The  pupil  draws 
as  many  circles  on  the  board.  This  is  a  step  toward 
eliminating  the  attributes  of  size,  coler,  and  form  from 
the  number  notion. 

5.  The  teacher  shows  a  number.  The  pupils  point 
out  the  number  from  among  other  and  larger  numbers. 
This  shows  definiteness  of  the  number  concejit. 

6.  Teacher  calls  for  the  names  of  things  in  which 
some  number  is  prominent.  (Name  something  in  which 
two  is  prominent;  three,  foui',  etc.)  This  tests  the 
memory  and  leads  to  observation. 

7.  Pupils  are  asked  to  make  a  large  number,  say 
nine  or  fifteen  (the  number  if  not  known  to  the  pupil 
or  teacher)  into  threes,  or  fours,  etc.  This  leads  to  the 
habit  of  analyzing  In  a  natural,  easj'  method.- -.S'c/ifw/ 
Kenv. 

N.  B.  Normal  School  Entrance. 


('lass   I,  Time  iJir.  ■luiiiiii. 

Hook-keeping. 

Mr.  .J.    Vroinn,  E.raniincr. 

1.  What   are    the    advantages    of    double    entry? — 
Vuliie  10. 

2.  Describe   your   method   of    closing   tlie    ledger. — 
Value  10. 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  the  trial  lialance. —  Vahic  10. 

4.  Journalize  the  following  : 

((I )  Our  agent,  John  Brown,  has  sent  us  an  account 
.sales  of  merchandise,  consigned  to  him, 
showing  receipts  ^1100  and  expenses  45; 
and  has  remitted  casli  foi-  the  same  less  Ills 
commission  of  2  per  cent. 

(bj  Lost  a  pocket  book  containing  two  $10  bank 
notes.  Money  returned  to  us  and  we  paid 
the  finder  ^1. 

(c)  Gave  oin-  check  on  People's  bank  in  payment 
of  James  Black's  note  of  |80(),  whicli  we  had 
endorsed  and  discoimted  at  the  hank,  and 
wiiich  he  failed  to  pay  at  maturity. 

((I  J  .Accepted  Cireeu  &  t'o.'s  draft  on  us  at  30  days 
for  i;2(!5. 

(e)  Black  has  compromised  with  his  creditors  at 
SO  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  has  given  us  an 
accepted  order  on  Jacob  Wliite  ftir  oiu-  pro- 
portion of  the  al)ove  $300,  which  we  receive 
in  settlement  of  the  claim.  —  Value  .'■'>. 
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TllK    EDUCATJUNAI.   KKVIliW. 


h.  Explain  till'  Iciiiis  iu)tr.  iliafi,  receipt,  pidli'sl^ 
I'OiU'eni,  lial)ilily.  Ii(piiilali',  iiiaiiifest,  assij^riiiuril .  con- 
.si(;iiiiiont,  as  iKcil  in  lHH>k-kiH'piiij>;. —  ]'(iliii'  jo. 

(i.  Make  out  a  lialaiu-r  slicel  riinn  Ihr  I'nlldH  iiii;-  I  ria  I 
Uiilaiu'c  : 


Dh. 


Capital 

IKO 

(Ml 

Ca-sh 

2817 

00  ; 

.Mcicliaiidisc  ( lin cnlorv  $:!()(!. ."ill) 

(ill 

50 

Hills  nv.'ival.lc 

2(i0 

00 

Hills  payaMc 

1:54 

50 

Tlionia.s  liiowii 

i}.') 

00 

.lolin  .Moirisdii 

40 

(/(I 

.I;in>es  .tones 

10 

00 

People's  bank 

500 

00 

James  Hoss 

Expen.se 

70 

00 

Interest  aud  discount 

C!r. 


2540 

(HI 

1212 

(HI 

•xu 

(ID 

40 

(HI 

100 

00 

40 

0(1 

30 

0  1 

200 

0(1 

100 

0(1 

2 

50 

7.     How   wHuild   you  correct  eiioih 
In  the  ledsei'? — Vtiluc  In. 


in  (ln'  (1,1V  liook  y 


Clans  I.  'J'iiiii'  I  III-.  -HI  mill. 

Gener.\i.  Histoby 

I-lre  rj}icf>-fio>i.<i  )iinke  a  .full  pajjcr. 

1.  Enumerate  the  Ancient  Oriental  Monarchies.  To 
what  races  did  the  people  of  these  monarchies  respec- 
tively belong:-'  Sketch  briefly  the  peculiar  pait  in 
history  taken  by  the  Hebrews. 

2.  What  were  the  greatest  contributions  made  to 
civilization  hy  f  a  J  Greece?  (hj  Rome-' 

3.  About  what  date  does  the  authentic  history  of 
Egypt  begin  ?  By  what  nations  has  it  been  successively 
conquered,  and  what  are  its  political  relations  at  present? 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Feudal  System  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Turkish 
Power  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of 
Constantinople.  ■\\'hat  wars  have  been  carried  on 
against  the  Tui  ks  during  the  present  century,  and  with 
what  results  ? 

6.  Select  any  three  of  the  following  names  and  assign 
their  respective  places  in  history  :  Clim-leiiidi/iie.  Louis 
A'/T'.,  Charles  V.,  Peter  the  Great,  Napoleun  /..  Attilo, 
Washintjion. 

SCHOOL   AJVD    COLLEGE. 

Miss  Stella  McVicar,  one  of  the  most  elticient  and 
pojHilar  of  the  teachers  of  (Jbarlotte  covmty,  was 
recently  married.  Mr.s.  Smith  will  be  greatly  missed  not 
only  by  the  schools  but  in  outside  work.  The  Review 
extends  congratulations. 


From  the  number  of  the  nornuil  school  entrance 
candidates  reported  as  passed,  the  capacity  of  that 
institution  will  be  severely  taxed. 


H.  C.  Heuder.'ion,  B.  A.,  formerly  of  the  Victoria 
County  Grammar  School,  Andover,  but  who  has  taken 
a  two  years' post  graduate  course  at  the  t-hicago  irniv(>r- 
sity,  has  l)een  appointed  to  the  Fredericton  High  School. 


Miss  K.  U.  H.-irllctl.  oi'  I  be  giils'  high  scbool,  SI. 
.lohn,  has  obt.iiueil  l<;ivr  of  .ilisciui'  for  a.  ye.ar  on 
accoimt  of  ill  he;ilth.  The  long  ,ind  \;iluahle  services 
of  Aliss  Bartlett  and  the  est  Imatioii  in  \\  Inch  she  is  held 
by  her  .issociati'  t<'.uhers  .-unl  pupils,  make  her  cnrorced 
absciUM'  .1  m.ittcr  of  deep  regret  to  all  coiicerin'il. 


The  l*ro\incial  Teacheis'  Association  of  1'.  K.  Isl.ind 
will  meet  in  ( 'h.arlott-etown  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
.uul  l''ii(l,iv.  the  li;ili  lo  ISIh  inst. 


Inspector  Mesci'reau  is  visiting  the  schools  in  Glouces- 
ter County,  not  rc.iched  last  term,  .ifti^r  which  he  will 
be  in  Restigouihe  County. 


The  chief  supeiintendent  has  granted  permission  to 
the  teachers  of  Wi'stfield  and  Greenwich.  Kings  (bounty, 
to  attend  the  St.  John  County  Instiiute. 


Teachers  and  school  officers  should  bc.ir  in  mind  that 
the  annual  school  meeting  is  to  he  held  in  future  on  the 
second  Saturday  in  October.  School  meeting  day  is 
therefore  no  longer  a  holiday  in  the  sense  of  lessening 
the  rnmiber  of  teaching  days  in  the  term. 


Those  who  have  observ  d  Labor  Day  as  a  holiday  have 
done  well,  as  there  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that  it  is  such. 


Miss  May  tJoUins,  teacher  at  Coldbi'ook,  St.  John  Co., 
assisted  by  pupils  and  residents  of  the  place,  recently  by 
means  of  a  school  concert,  raised  $23  with  which  the 
school  grounds  have  been  graded.  A  school  flag  is  al.so 
in  prospect. 


The  many  friends  of  Inspector  Bridges  will  unite  with 
the  RisviEW  in  extending  congratulations  upon  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Mabel  Gregory  of  Fredericton.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bridges  took  an  extended  wedding  tour  through 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 

Charlottetown  public  schools  opened  after  the  midsum- 
mer holidays  on  Monday,  August  31st,  with  a  large 
attendance  of  pupils.  Miss  Laird,  a  teacher  of  Prince 
street  school  had  resigned,  and  Miss  Lillian  Robertson, 
formerly  of  Kent  street  school,  was  apjiointed  in  her 
stead.  Miss  MacMillan  takes  Miss  Robertson's  place  in 
Kent  street.  Miss  Gregor  and  Mi.ss  Brown,  teachers  of 
Prince  street  school,  were  granted  leave  of  absence  ;  the 
former  intends  spending  the  year  in  California,  the 
latter's  leave  is  on  account  of  ill-health.  Miss  Selina 
Robinson  and  Miss  Lily  Taylor  supply  for  them  during 
their  absence. 


Prince  of  Wales  College.  Charlottetown,  re-opened  on 
Tuesday,  the  1st  inst.,  with  a  very  large  .itteudance  of 
students.  So  great  is  the  number  that  an  additional 
profes.sor  has  been  asked  for  by  the  princi|)al,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  request  is  abo\it  to  be  granted. 


The  schools  of  Sunnnerside,  P.  E.  I.,  re-opened  after 
the  mid-summer  holidays  on  Monday,  August  31st,  with 
two  new  teachers  on  their  staff  -Mr.  J.  A.  Arbuckle  of 
Summerside  and  Miss  Margaret  Thomson  of  Charlotte- 
town. Principal  Campbell  of  Summerside  has  intro- 
duced a  system  of  Kre-drill  in  the  Davies  school. 
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Miss  jM.  0.  Holib  has  been  a|i|i<iin(((l  tn  the  .-.tMfVi'l'  tlie 
St.  Jolni  gills'  Iiigh  scliool. 


The  .St.  .John  t'DUiity  progiiumue  is  also  piililislKtl. 
The  high  school  work  which  was  somewhat  slighted 
last  year  will  be  ably  attended  (o  this  year  hy  Principal 
Cameron,  ol'  Yarmouth.  As  the  Institute  will  be  held 
during  exhibition  the  attendance  of  o\itside  teachers 
will  no  doubt  be  large.     All  w".!:  be  v.elcoine. 

The  many  triends  oi'  Miss  Kate  Iluges  and  Miss  Alice 
McNeill  will  join  the  Revikw  in  congratulations  to 
them  on  the  recent  happy  events  which  will  deprive 
Charlotte  County  of  I  hi'  services  of  two  of  its  best 
teachers. 

St.  John  has  lost  one  of  its  most  esteemed  primary 
teachers  by  the  retirement  and  marriage  of  Mi.ss  Jessie 
Purdy  of  the  Douglas  Avenue  school.  Miss  Purdy 
carried  with  her  the  best  wi.shes  of  all. 


The  P.  K.  1.  Provincial  Teachers"  Association  meets 
in  annual  convention  in  t'harlottetown  on  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  inst.  An  interesting  programme  has  been 
prepared  and  a  profitable  time  may  be  anticipat<>d  by 
teachers  attending. 


Arthur  1.  Trueman,  E.s(i.,  has  been  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  St.  John,  in  place 
of  Judge  Barker,  resigned.  Mr.  Trueman  is  .i  grjwluate 
of  Dalhousie  ITniversity,  was  a  teacher  and  siiperinten<l- 
ent  in  the  town  of  Portland,  and  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  educational  work. 


Among  the  changes  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  of  the  term  may  be  mentioned  the  .ippointnicnts 
of  Miss  Annie  Robb,  .Miss  Mary  Evans  and  Miss  Lizzie 
Mowry  to  the  St.  John  staff:  .Miss  Jennie  McNally  to 
the  Quaco  primary  and  Miss  Annie  E.  Simpson  to  the 
Fairville  stalf. 


Inspector   Carter  will  be  engaged  during   September 
and  October  with  the  schools  in  Charlotte  County. 


The  programme  of  the  Charlotte  County  Institute 
appears  in  the  Review.  It  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
attendance  will  no  doubt  be  a.s  large  as  usual.  The  date 
has  been  made  earlier  than  usual  in  order  to  enable  the 
Island  teachers  to  attend. 


Inspector  Carter,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  eastern  part  of  St.  John  County,  reports 
progress  all  along  the  line.  Miss  Margai-et  Payne, 
teacher  at  Otter  Lake,  has  raised  enough  money  to 
purchase  a  teacher's  de.sk  and  piovide  new  black-board 
surface.  Miss  Anna  K.  Miller,  at  Willow  Grove,  has 
been  able  to  fence  and  improve  her  school  grcnmds. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Evans,  at  Fairfield,  has  had  her  grounds 
fenced  neatly,  the  house  painted  and  has  added  to  her 
apparatus.  Miss  Ida  Lucy,  at  East  Quaco,  by  means  of 
a  concert  secured  thirty-two  dollars  with  which  she  has 
purchased  .slate  l)lack-l)oards  and  liegun  a  school  library. 
Miss  Emmeline  Akerly,  at  Little  Beach,  has  rai.sed 
forty-six  dollars  with  which  she  has  fenced  and  improved 
her  grounds.  Miss  Ida  ( 'lindinning,  teachei' at  Gardin- 
er's Creek,  has  i-aised  the  sum  (if  sixty-one  dollars  with 
which  she  has  purcha.sed  new  furnit\ue,  stove,  and  made 
many  other  improvements.  Principal  Trueman  and 
teachers  of  Quacto  have  not  been  idle.  They  have  pur- 
chased a  vei'v  handsome  flag  and  pole  and  have  added 
extensively  to  their  library  and  reading  room.  They 
are  hoping  by  next  Arbor  Day  to  have  all  the  grounds 
fenced  and  ready  to  be  jilanted.  In  their  efforts  in  the 
directions  noted  the  teachers  have  been  very  zealously 
assisted  by  trustees,  rate-payers,  and  above  all  by  the 
'jpupils,  which  is  ;i  gu;ii;intee  that  they  will  be  taketi 
care  of  and  added  to. 


The  N,  15.  Normal  School  re-opened  on  Se|iteudier  1st, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  two  lumdred  students. 


Miss  Lydia  B.  Hunter,  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  has  been 
appointed  teacher  of  English  at  the  Halifax  Ladies'  Col- 
lege. An  excellent  appointment,  and  one  that  her  many 
friends  in  both  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  feel 
that  she  will  fill  with  credit  to  herself  and  credit  to  that 
institution. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Mubche's  Domestic  Science  Re.^debs,  by  Vincent 
T.  Jlurch;^.  Books  I  and  II,  Is.  each,  Book  III,  Is.  Id. 
Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co,,  London  and  New  York. 
Thes(>  science  readers  aie  adapted  to  meet  the  lequire- 
ments  of  the  Lmidon  Educational  Department  in 
domestic  economy  as  laid  down  in  the  code  for  1896. 
They  are  a  series  of  lessons  by  a  practical  teacher  in  all 
possible  subjects  embraced  in  the  home  and  its  surround- 
ings, told  in  the  conversational  style,  bright  and  easily 
understood.  Besides  conveying  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  everyday  subjects,  they  are  very  suitable 
as  readers,  being  graded  as  to  subject-matter  and  so 
entertaining  that  they  lead  to  fluency  and  correctness 
in  reading.  They  are  well  adapted  to  our  schools,  where 
they  might  be  used  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  all 
the  earlier  grades,  or  for  the  home  \\here  they  would 
entertain  and  instruct  the  older  members  of  the  fannly, 
who  daily  go  through  processes  of  which  they  can  give 
no  intelligent  explanation,  owing  to  their  defective 
early  training.  The  books  are  well  fitted  to  relieve 
home  life  and  domestic  tasks  of  their  monotony  and 
give  them  a  charm  to  young  and  old. 


U.viKoKM  QrESTio.N.s  IX  Dk.vwixg.  Paper,  50  cents, 
pp.  ITS.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  pid)lisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  useful  book  containing  (luestions  and  answers 
in  drawing  given  at  the  uniform  examination  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  All  teachei-s  working  by  themselves 
in  drawing  will  find  this  book  a  useful  test  of  theii'  work. 


M.\cMii.LAw's  GEoGK.\Pnv  RE.\DEiis.  Books  V  and 
VI:  pp.  216  and  210;  price.  Is.  6d.  each.  Publishers, 
.MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  Book  V  f  f 
this  entertaining  series  describes  the  countries  of  Europe, 
their  rom.intic-  scenery,  habits  of  the  peojile.  chief  cities, 
some  battle  scenes,  with  illuslr.itions.  Honk  \'l  is  devot- 
ed to  Can.-ida  and  other  British  ('olonies, 
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Huiii  School  llisroKY  ok  (imoKiK  and  Kojiic,  by 
W.  F.  Hotu-rtsoii.  n.  A.,  LL.  H.  and  John  lltiulci.son, 
M.  A.  (avitlioi-ized  l>y  the  Kdiualion  Depart  iihiiI  of 
Ontario).  Pages,  o3(),  prire,  75  ci-iits.  Piibli.slu'r.s,  The 
("ojjjl,  ((Mark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  This  book  lias  many 
I'xivlli'iit  fc.ituros  that  c-ominond  il  for  nso  in  hiLcli 
scliools  It  treats  concisely  .■uul  (  Ir.irly  the  main 
features  of  the  history  and  geo^'raphy  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Us  summary  of  the  mytholof^y,  usages, 
laws,  fornisof  goverinnent,  art,  literatm'e,  areadmii-able; 
and  if  the  student  reads  no  further  than  his  text  book 
he  will  have  a  very  intelligent  cone  eiit  ion  of  the  life  and 
history  of  these  two  gre.it  n.itions.  One  would  wish 
that  the  extracts  given  in  chapter  XI  of  tran.sl.-itions  of 
earlier  Oreek  writers  were  continued  in  thi>  later  period, 
and  that  the  same  were  done  in  the  case  of  Latin  authors: 
or  that  the  system  of  making  the  i|uantity  of  vowels  in 
proper  names  in  the  few  llrst  chai)ters  had  been  continu- 
ed throughout  the  book  :  or  that  the  laiger  maps  were 
as  clear  ,is  the  sni.Uler.  even  if  some  details  had  to  be 
stippressed.  These  are  minor  faults.  The  matter  is 
concise  and  well  arranged,  the  ]iages  clearly  printed 
and,  so  far  as  a  hasty  perusal  will  admit  of  judging, 
typogi'aphically  excellent. 


The  Royal  Crown  Reader.-*.  Books  I-IV,  Price, 
8d.,  lOd.,  Is.  and  Is.  3d.  Publishers,  Thomas  Nelson, 
London,  Edinburgh  and  New  York.  This  is  a  very 
attractive  seiies  of  i-eaders,  well  bound,  with  clear  letter 
press,  and  colored  illustrations. 


Akithmetii'  kok  Promotion'.  Parts  I-V  by  Rev.  J. 
B.  Lock,  M.  A.,  and  R.  F.  Macdonald.  Paper  covers, 
price  .Ss.  each.  Publishers,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London 
and  New  York.  This  is  a  graded  series  of  arithmetics, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  exercises  for  primary 
seholai-s  on  the  fundamental  ru'es. 

Livy's  Hanxihalian  War,  selections.  Books  XXIII. 
XXIV,  adapted  for  the  use  of  beginners,  by  E.  P.  Cole- 
ridge, B.  A.,  late  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Pages  142, 
price,  Is.  6d.  Publisheis,  JlacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York.  This  book,  published  in  the  Elementary 
Classics  series,  has  an  introduction  which  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Li\-y,  a  geogiaphical 
index,  copious  notes  and  a  vocabulai-y. 


Pets  and  Comp.\nions,  No.  II,  by  J.  H.  JStickney. 
Pages  142,  illustrated.  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Such  a  hook  as  this,  describing  in  easy  language  subjects 
from  nature,  abundantly  illustrated,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type,  cannot  fail  to  jirove  interesting  to 
children. 


Le  Premier  Livre  de  Fra.xcaih,  by  Louise  S. 
Hotchkiss,  published  by  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  price 
4U  cents,  is  a  very  attractive  little  book,  and  one  that  is 
especially  pleasing  to  children  for  whom  it  is  written. 
The  bfusis  of  the  book  is  Le  Fontaine's  "  Le  Corbeau  et 
Le  Renard"  and  the  lessons  are  so  arranged  as  to  lead 
up  step  by  step  to- this  fable  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  who  have  been  carefully  taught  the  preliminary 
lesson  to  miderstand  it.  The  book  is  also  appropri  dcly 
illustrated. — F, 


Le  (iKi'cllE  DE  MoNsiKiiK  PuiliiEU,  by  .\ngier  and 
S.indeau,  edited  by  Renj.  .1.  Wells.  Ph.D.,  published  by 
I  >.  ('.  licilli  \  ( 'o.  1 'lice  30  cents.  This  work  is  accom- 
panied by  lull  .mil  \aluable  not(<s  and  an  introductory 
(■riti(|ue  of  the  work  of  Kmile  Angler  (1S2(I  ISSil)  who  is 
indebted  to  Sandeau  for  little  more  than  the  plot  of  "  Le 
(ieuche  de  JNlousieur  I'oirier,"  and  who  is  therefore  the 
real  author  of  the  loniedy.  "  In  Angier's  works,"  says 
Mr.  Wells,  "one  is  ficquently  conscious  of  a  shade  of 
meaning  that  seems  to  defy  translation  save  by  a  i)ar;i- 
j  phrase  that  would  deprive  it  of  its  vigor.  In  '  Porier,' 
liowi'Ver,  this  is  U'ss  m.iikeil  than  in  the  earlier  dramas, 
and  for  this  re.ison,  .is  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
work  with  w  liicii  locommence  the  study  of  Angier."— F, 

Fric.vch  (loMi'o.siTlON,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent.  Pub- 
lished by  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  price  fifty  cents.  This  is  .-i 
carefully  piepared  series  of  lessons  for  teaching  French 
composition  by  means  of  English  paraphrases  of  French 
selections,  which  are  first  made  familiar  to  the  student 
in  such  a  way  that  the  proper  French  expression  will 
naturally  recur  to  the  mind  as  he  translates  the  English 
l>ack  into  French.  Aftei'  the  ]iaraphrasing  of  siin|)le 
stories,  consideiable  attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of 
letters,  and  then  follows  bits  of  desciiption  and  liter.uy 
ci'iticism,  which  contain  the  most  chai-acteristic  ot  the 
French  idioms.  —  F. 
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September  Magazines. 

In  the  ( '/itiiifdiiijiKiii  for  September  George  Hamlin 
Fitch's  article  has  for  a  subject,  "  The  City  by  the  Golden 
Gate,"  in  which  he  understandingly  describes  San  Fran- 
cisco, both  as  to  scenic  pictures  and  municipal  regula- 
tions, while  the  illustrations  show  representative  men 
and  women  of  the  city ...  There  is  nnich  variety  in 
McCliirf's  for  September.  Will  H.  Low's  "  Century  of 
Painting"  describes  some  of  the  noted  painters  and 
paintings  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ...  In  the  Anirviciin 
Jiiiiriiiil  of  Soclolciyi/  for  September,  Rev.  E.  M.  Fair- 
child  presents  an  outline  of  a  plan  of  educational  woik 
which  he  urges  the  churches  to  adopt.  His  i>lan  is  not 
for  giving  up  what  the  churches  are  now  doing,  but  for 
an  extension  of  their  function  into  a  larger  part  of  tue 

field   of  ethical  education It  is   announced  that  the 

publishei-s  of  Lil/c//'s  Llriii</  Age  are  about  to  introduce 
several  new  and  valuable  features  in  their  magazine. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  a  monthly  s\i]>plenient, 
giving  without  arlditioiial  cost  to  the  subscribers,  whid 
will  contain  readings  from  American  magazines," 
readings  from  new  books,   and  also   a  list  of   books  of 
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TllK  contriljution  on  Spelling  by  Prof.  Murray  in  this 
number  is  an  interesting  one,  and  his  suggestions  are 
worth}'  of  a  careful  study. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Protestant 
Teacliers'  Association  will  be  licld  in  Monti'eal,  October 
15  th- 17th. 

Tin-;  plan  of  uniting  county  institutes,  which  is  pro- 
posed in  several  sections  in  New  Brunswick  for  ne.xt 
year,  seems  to  have  much  in  its  favor.  The  larger  field 
will  bring  together  more  skilled  and  capable  teacliers, 
be  more  .stimulating,  and  present  a  greater  scope  for 
educational  activity.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  make 
one  institute  for  each  inspectoral  district  in  the  province. 


A  roNsiuER.\l!LE  portion  of  space  is  given  in  this 
number  to  the  reports  of  teachers'  institutes.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  these  reports  from  year  to 
j'ear — a  paper  is  read,  followed  by  a  discussion,  and 
much  that  is  written  and  discussed  is  of  a  stereotyped 
character.  The  practice  of  teacliers  giving  lessons  to 
classes  before  them  at  the  institute  is  an  e.xcellent  one, 
and  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  become  more  general. 
While  the  value  of  papers  and  discussions  ought  not  to 
be  underrated,  there  is  more  real  lienefit  derived  from 
a  lesson  given  by  an  earnest  and  capable  teacher  tlian 
from  scorns  of  papers.  This  is  especially  true  of  local 
institutes. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Inch,  Chief 
Supt.  of  Education,  for  the  excellent  cuts  of  new  school- 
houses  in  Charlotte  County,  which  are  found  on  another 
page.  The  old  country  school-houses,  with  bare,  un- 
painted  exterior  and  desolate  appearance,  will  soon,  it  is 
hoped,  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  fine  new  buildings 
like  those  pictured  on  another  page  take  their  place. 
And  we  venture  to  hope  that  should  a  picture  be  taken 
of  these  two  school  buildings  in  a  few  years,  they  will 
be  found  to  present  as  neat  an  exterior  as  now,  with  the 
addition  of  well  graded  school  grounds,  adorned  with 
handsome  trees. 


The  N.  S.  Educational  Association  at  Truro  this 
month  will  undoubtedlj'  draw  together  a  large  number 
of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  province.  The 
Association  last  year  reached  a  high  water  mark  in 
interest  and  educational  activity,  and  this  year  the 
Association  will,  it  is  hoped,  beat  its  own  record. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
A.ssociation  will  be  held  in  Halifax  about  the  first  of 
August,  1898.  It  will  take  the  place,  it  is  expected, 
of  the  annual  provincial  associations  of  the  three 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  will  probably  attract  a  num- 
ber of  educationists  from  other  parts  of  the  dominion. 


The  calendar  of  Prince  of  Wales  college  and  normal 
school  of  P.  E.  Island  for  1896-97  is  before  us.  This 
institution,  with  a  superior  staff,  gives  promise  of  a  fine 
year's  work.  The  principal,  Di'.  Anderson,  who  has  been 
enjoying  a  well-earned  vacation  in  Europe,  has  returned 
invigorated  to  his  duties,  which  he  has  performed  so 
many  years  with  such  marked  success  and  with  such 
splendid  educational  results  that  his  students,  wherever 
they  are  found,  bear  the  impress  of  his  excellent  training. 
Long  may  he  be  spared  to  do  work  for  which  his  genius 
for  teaching  anil  his  high  intellectual  attainments  so 
eminently  fit  him. 


.Since  the  very  pleasant  and  profitable  visit  of  the 
teachers  of  Charlotte  to  the  teachers  of  St.  John  one 
3'ear  ago,  both  institutes  have  been  looking  forward 
with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  its  repetition,  not  only 
for  social  but  for  professional  reasons  as  well.  As  an 
invitatitm  has  been  cordially  extended  by  the  Charlotte 
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County  teachers  to  ;hose  of  St.  John  City  and  County 
to  meet  with  them  next  year  in  St.  Steplien,  which 
invitation  has  heen  most  heartily  aoeeiiteil  l)y  the  hitter, 
and  !is  the  provincial  premier  and  chief  superintendent 
of  education  have  promised  their  co-operation,  it  seems 
reasonahly  certain  that  a  conihined  meetinj;  will  take 
place  at  the  time  mentioned.  All  the  teachers  in  Ixilh 
counties  should  keep  the  matter  in  mind  and  not  fail 
to  make  a  sjiecial  etVort  to  attend,  as  it  will  he  to  their 
interest  and  profit  to  do  so.  The  people  (in  the  horder 
are  noted  for  their  hospitalitj',  and  thcii'  progressiveness 
in  matters  eihicational  as  well. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Charlotte  County  Teachers' 
Institute  was  the  excellent  paper  read  hj'  ^Ir.  .las. 
Vroom.  Charlotte  County  is  fortunate  in  having 
within  it  men  oi  the  stamp  of  Messrs.  Vrooni,  Board- 
man,  Hill,  and  others,  who  are  both  so  able  and  willing 
to  keep  track  of  the  past.  One  of  the  direct  results  of 
the  paper  was  the  formation  of  a  society,  composed  of 
the  entire  institute,  for  the  purpose  of  preseiving  and 
collecting  the  history  and  traditions  of  long  ago. 
Much  valuable  historical  matter  has  been  lost  sight  of 
for  the  want  of  some  one  to  take  sufficient  interest  to 
preserve  it.  If  the  teachers  will  take  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  there  are  no  people  so  competent 
and  favourably  situated  for  doing  so  as  they  are. 
Efforts  in  tliis  direction  will  not  only  improve  their  own 
knowledge  of  history,  but  that  of  theii'  pupils  as  well, 
and  the  result  may  be  a  better  understanding  of  the 
method  of  making  and  teaching  the  subject.  Let  each 
one  try  to  do  something  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
past.  There  are  few  localities  that  do  not  possess 
historical  items  of  general  interest. 


All  patriotic  teachers  will  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
effort  that  has  been  made  by  the  teachers  of  Cliailotte, 
N.  B.,  to  stem  the  tide  of  professional  mi.s-conduct 
that  has  been  growing  for  some  time  past.  There  is 
probably  no  other  profession  that  would  have  submitted 
as  long  as  the  teachers  without  complaining.  Nearly 
every  other  profession  and  trade  has  a  code  of  etiquette 
for  the  guidance  and  protection  of  its  members,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  have  established  penalties  within  them- 
selves for  its  violation.  The  only  penalty  sought  to  be 
imposed  by  the  teachers  as  yet  is  publication  of  the 
names  of  those  guilty  of  non-professional  conduct  ;  and 
such  teachers  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  to  deal 
not  with  the  institute  alone,  but  that  the  eye  of  self- 
respecting  school  boards  and  school  officers  will  be  upon 
them,  and  that  when  these  infUiences  are  subtracted 
little  will  lemain  to  profit  any  teacher  by  such  line  of 
action. 


TALKS  WITH  TKACHKRS. 

'J'his  is  till'  tiiiic  lit'  man}'  couiily  institutes,  which 
seem  to  conii'  nearer  t(}  tlu^  teacher  in  his  ordinary  work 
than  any  similar  meetings  for  professional  advancement. 
While  the  interest  in  and  attendance  at  these  institutes 
is  incri>asing,  there  is  still  a  class  of  teachers  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  rea<'h.  <  *ld  time  teachers  seldom  attend, 
unless  the  meeting  is  held  at  their  dooi-s.  Married 
women  engaged  in  teaching  are,  as  a  iiile,  al)sent.  is 
this  the  reason  that  the  .services  of  this  class  of  teachers 
are  in  less  demand  ?  It  is  pi-obably  one  reason. 
Teachers  who  are  iinprogressive  regarding  institutes 
are  usually  unprogressive  in  their  work,  and  the  average 
school-board  is  not  slow  to  recognize  it.  Teachers  also 
who  do  not  read  educational  jiapers  ai'e  seldom  there. 


There  is  another  class  of  teachers  which  does  not 
attend.  They  are  the  ones  who  can  attend  every  other 
kind  of  meeting  l)ut  that  which  pertains  to  the  one  they 
ai-e  getting  their  living  l)y.  They  are  the  teachers  who 
say,  "  they  do  not  get  any  good  from  institutes."  Ask 
them  to  prepare  a  paper,  or  teach  a  class  for  one,  and 
they  are  the  most  prompt  to  refuse.  They  who  soai- 
above  such  useless  as.sociations  lack  either  inclination 
or  alnlity  to  raise  the  rest  of  us  to  their  own  lofty  height. 


I  am  glad  to  notice  that  at  least  one  county  institute 
has  had  courage  to  protest  against  the  brigandage  that 
has  been  creeping  into  the  teaching  profession  for  some 
time.  This  institute  offers  to  make  public  any  well- 
established  case  of  non-professional  conduct  coming  to 
its  notice.  All  self-respecting  school  boards  despise 
this  class  of  teachers  as  much  as  the  teachers  them- 
selves do. 

To   cite   a   few    cases.      A    teacher  sends    a   circular 
letter  to  school    hoards  ofllering  her  services  for  thirty"  . 
seven     dollais    per     term     without     imiuiring   whether 
teadiers  are  already  engaged  or  not. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  ofler,  so  far  as  is 
known,  met  with  no  takers,  though  if  any  were  tempted, 
it  must  be  also  satisfactory  to  them  to  be  informed  that 
such  a  teacher  would  be  dear,  even  at  the  price  quoted. 
It  is<lifficult  to  ascertain,  liowever,  how  many  teaeheis 
had  to  accept  a  lower  salary  on  account  of  this  offer 
having  been   made. 

Another  teacher  reports  that  after  she  had  her  school 
engaged  and  salary  fixed,  without  the  formality  of  hav- 
ing her  agreement  signed,  a  fellow  teacher,  aware  of 
this,  offered  to  take  the  school  for  so  much  less.  The 
result  was  not  the  engagement  of  the  underliidder,  liut 
the  reduction  to  the  same  figures  of  the  salary  of  the 
incumbent. 
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School  secretaries  in  cities  and  towns  state  that  it  is 
a  common  occurience  to  receive  letters  from  teachers 
ofterin^  to  teach  for  nominal  wajjes,  regai'dless  of  whether 
tlieie  is  a  vacancy  or  not.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  these 
lioaids  tliut  no  attention  is  given  such  oflTers.  There  is 
little  danger  of  tiie  direct  effect  of  such  applications  to 
intelligent  trustees.  The  danger  lies  in  the  influence 
u|iini  igiior'ant  an<i  grasping  school  boards,  who  are 
prone  to  quote  tlu;  lowest  offer.  It  has  a  depressing 
effci't  u|)on  all  salaries. 


There  aie  many  hard-working  teacheis  who  take  an 
active  par-t  in  Sabhatii  school  work,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
their  credit.  Train<>d  teachers  do  the  most  effective 
work  in  any  school.  In  most  cases  this  work  is  done 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  in  not  a  few  localities  it  is 
e.xacted  almost  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  teachers  are 
urged  against  their  real  desii-e.  It  is  my  own  opinion, 
after  some  experience  in  such  work,  that  the  teacher 
reijuires  .Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  person. 


For  the  I^evikw.1 

Bad  Spelling— Diagnosis,  Treatment. 

Too  often  when  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
of  our  teaching  we  lay  the  blame  on  our  text-books  or 
our  methods.  We  think  we  have  clear  ideas  of  the 
perfect  text-book  or  the  perfect  method,  and  we  criticize 
the  imperfect  examples  before  us.  If  we  would  more 
frequently  give  less  attention  to  books  and  methods  and 
more  to  boys  and  girls  we  would  be  more  successful. 
Teachers  who  speak  from  full  experience,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  compare  Ijooks  and  methods  with  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls.  Psychology  (though  in  niany 
respects  it  has  l)een  unable  hitherto)  should  present  a 
.systematic  account  of  the  character  and  development  of 
the  pupil's  mind  ;  and  thus  enable  the  educational  critic  to 
compare  methods  and  books  with  the  requirements  of 
the  developing  boy  directly. 

I,et  us  look  at  a  defect  in  our  pre.sent  educational 
results,  much  complained  of  and  apparently  despaired 
of  bv  the  critics  of  the  age  that  is  here  and  the  piaisers 
of  the  age  that  is  past. 

Bad  spelling,  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  little  or  no 
training,  is  for  the  present  left  out  of  account.  Let  us 
confine  our  attention  to  the  l)ad  spelling  that  appears 
in  the  work  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  taken  the 
ordinary  course  in  the  public  schools.  Let  us  diagnose 
this  disea.se  or  defect  so  that  we  may  localize  it,  point 
out  its  causes,  and  suggest  jiroper  treatment.  Let  us 
attempt,  for  the  nonce,  to  play  the  part  of  an  educational 
physician  or  perhaps  pathologist. 


The  pathological  specimens  at  hand  ai'e  unfortunately 
few.  ^cju  will  find  them  airayed  in  all  their  picturesque 
horror  in  the  Educvi'IONAI.  Hkview,  Jun<!  ISO").  They 
were  collected  by  an  examiner,  "  S,"  from  the  papers  of 
candidates  for  university  matriculation.  There  were 
thirty-seven  possible  chances  of  disease.  In  thirty- 
three  cases  the  chances  were  .seized.  The  number  of 
incorrect  foi-ms  per  word  varied  from  oik^  to  eight. 

The  incorrect  forms  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
four  groiips  : 

(a)  Pi'.rdid,  Ijnike/ast,  eoncccd,  cxcede,  jirdfc.dc,  prcdiijice, 

hraed,  j)hropecy,  releive,  and   Thomspon.       (The 
last  four  being  taken  from  another  list.) 

(b)  Piirpos,  requisit,  excdaiicy,   clinied,  im.ortcdity,  em- 

merged,  eclesiastical,  and  emphasiz. 

(c)  Spelar/e,  propospei-ons,    exchaquer,  amhiyuiety,  pre- 

dudice,  and  prantible. 

(d)  Hanist, e.ralenci/, cisim, prer/idesf a.ud.-<al(( r if y (celerity) 

In  the.  per  Old  group  all  the  necessary  letters  for  each 
word  are  given,  but  the  order  or  sequence  of  the  letters 
is  incorrect.  The  general  form  of  the  words  appears 
natural  though  the  details  are  slightly  irregular.  In  the 
jmrpos  group  a  letter  has  been  omitted  or  inserted  or  sub- 
stituted, but  the  sound  of  the  word  has  been  unchanged. 
In  the  apetacle  group  letters  have  been  omitted,  in- 
serted or  substituted  without  greatly  altering  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  word,  though  the  sounds  have 
been  materially  changed.  The  piir^MS  group  offends  the 
eye  slightlj'  but  not  the  ear.  The  spetacle  group  offends 
the  ear  materially  and  the  eye  but  slightly.  The  harast 
group  seriously  offends  the  eye  but  suits  the  ear. 

These  are  the  pathological  specimens  which  we  are  to 
examine  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educational  phy- 
sician.     Where  is  the  disease  'i 

Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch  saj's  :  "  The  person  who  spells 
well  is  simply  he  who  carries  in  his  memory  a  good 
visual  impression  of  the  picture  of  the  word  as  it  appears 
in  a  written  or  printed  book."  (Lectures  on  Teaching, 
p.  213).  A  clear  and  distinct  image  of  the  word  as  a 
whole  and  of  its  parts  is  the  condition  of  good  spelling. 
This  image  is  a  mental  photograph  of  the  word.  When 
the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  reproduce  the  w^ord  he  either 
calls  out  or  writes  down  each  letter  as  he  reads  it  from 
his  mental  image. 

There  are  mental  images  and  mental  images.  One 
group  conies  in  through  tiie  eye-gate,  another  through 
the  ear-gate,  another  through  the  nose-gate,  and  so  ou 
through  the  different  senses.  What  kind  or  kinds  of 
images  are  involved  in  spelling  ? 

Sir  .lo.shua  Fitch  says  :  '  Spelling  is  a  matter  for  the 
eye,    not   for    the  ear.       If  it   were  not  that  we  had  to 
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write,  spellinji  wouUl  lie  iiii  altoi;i>tlier  useless  acconi- 
plishmeiit  ;  niul  it  is  only  wlicii  «<■  write  tli.it  any  do- 
ficieiu-y  comes  to  light."  (Ihlii,  [i.  -Jll').  The  eoiise- 
quence  of  this  view  is  to  neglect  the  ear  entirely.  Th(! 
image  of  the  word  whieh  the  speller  appeals  to  is  a 
visual  image.  The  auditory  image  is  useless.  Is  this 
the  wliole  truth  I 

Tlie  general  forms  of  the  words  of  two  of  the  groups 
given  abo\e  (j>eroi(/  and  xpetadi')  are  dictated  by  the 
eye.  Those  of  the  words  of  the  harasl  group  by  the 
ear.  While  those  of  the  purpos  group  seem  to  lie  the 
joint  work  of  the  ear  and  eye. 

J  low  have  the  mistakes  occurred?  The  yj^^roif/ class 
seem  to  be  due  to  want  of  attention  to  detail.  The 
word  has  been  first  learned  as  a  whole  and  then  com- 
pared with  a  number  of  similar  words  sufficiently  to  be 
readily  distinguished.  This  comparison  has  not  emphas- 
ized the  order  of  the  letters  but  their  difference  from 
other  groups,  e.  _</.,  bread,  braid,  broiid. 

This  .same  method,  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  "  look-and-say "  method  of  teaching  reading,  is 
especiallj'  bad  for  the  correct  spelling  of  such  words  as 
exceed,  recede,  etc.,  where  the  parts  of  woi()s  differ  only 
in  the  order  of  the  letters.  For  before  a  clear  image  of 
the  word  is  given  another  word  is  presented  and  its 
similar  appearance  is  confused  with  the  first.  Con- 
sequently a  blurred  image  results.  Remember  a  visual 
image  is  like  a  photograph.  If  a  number  of  similar 
objects  be  presented  in  quick  succession  before  an  ex- 
posed photographic  plate,  the  result  is  an  outline  image 
with  confused  details.  Jsow  for  good  spelling,  a  dis- 
tinct, clear  and  complete  image  is  required,  not  an 
outline  with  confused  details. 

In  the  purpos  group  the  visual  image  is  defective. 
In  the  spetacle  group  the  visual  image  is  also  defective, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  auditory  image.  In  the 
hardst  group,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  visual 
image. 

To  secure  good  results  is  it  better  to  rely  entirely  on 
the  eye  1 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  people  differ  very 
greatl)'  in  their  .power  of  imaging.  Some  are  good 
visualizers  but  poor  audiles  ;  others  are  good  audiles 
but  poor  visualizers.  From  crude  enquiries  made  in 
large  classes  of  students,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  about  six  or  seven  out  of  eveiy  twelve  accpiire 
more  eiisily  and  retain  more  perfectly  and  longer 
visual  images,  and  that  one  out  of  twelve  acquires 
auditory  images  more  easily.  (For  full  information  see 
(ialton's  ''Human  Faculty"  pp.  83-1 1  4, or  James'  "Larger 
Psychology,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  ."lO-fiS,  oi  .Tamos'  "  ISrieftn- 
Psychology"  pp.  302-310.) 


Now  the  teacher  wi.shes  to  leave  that  image  of  the 
word  which  is  most  e.isily  got,  most  complete  and  longest 
retained.  If  then  some  have  the  greatest  dilliculty  in 
acquiring  and  retaining  visual  images,  but  much  less 
(if  any)  difficulty  willi  .uHlitoiy  images,  is  it  iint  better 
to  teach  spelling  to  siu-h  through  the  r;iv  i 

My  suggestion,  however,  is  that  the  car  and  eye 
assist  eai'h  other,  the  I'Ve  in  tin-  iii.ijorit v  of  cases  being 
principally  relied  on.      Let  us  see  how. 

In  the  liiirniit  group  ])rol)ably  the  eye  has  lu^vcr  been 
tiained.  Certainly  there  was  no  \isual  image  ui  cisim. 
Here  it  is  not  enough  to  writfs  the  letters  which 
represents  the  sounds,  until  "  fonetics "  (spell  it  not 
phonetics)  be  the  rule.  The  ear  alone  cannot  be  trusted. 
]n  the  spetcu'h  group  the  ear  might  readily  check  (he 
eye.  In  olden  times  it  was  trained  by  .syllabic  spelling. 
Thus  b-u-t,  but,  b-u-t-t-e-r,  butter,  when  sjielt  aloud  and 
pronounced  fixed  the  form  of  the  word  by  sound  as  well 
as  by  sight.  How  could  tlieear  assist  the  eye  in  the  jierdid 
and />(/ry/(w  groups?  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  ear 
may  check  the  ej'e.  ( 1 )  I5y  requiring  a  visual  e(|uivalent 
for  each  sound,  c  ;/.,  the  c  in  .•<pf'tiidr'  (2)  By  the 
retaining  the  image  of  the  succession  of  sounds.  Thus 
the  ear  could  renu'uiber  the  order  of  the  succession  of 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  p-e-r-i-o-d  or  b-r-e-a-k-f-a-s-t,  in 
the  same  way  that  it  remembers  the  order  of  the  con- 
secutive notes  in  a  melody.  In  fact  the  order  of  a 
series  of  letters  stands  out  more  distinctly  for  the  ear 
than  for  the  eye,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  eye 
passes  backwards  and  forwards  in  any  order  and  tlie 
ear  hears  them,  when  spelt  correctly,  in  one  order — 
from  left  to  right. 

I  never  had  much  difficulty  in  .spelling  "similar," 
"  fanjiliar"  until  one  of  the  teachers,  in  an  attempt  to 
help  us,  called  our  attention  to  resemblances  and 
differences  between  the  final  sj'llable  of  "  similar  "  and 
the  last  part  of  "familiar."  I  was  never  sure  after 
that  whieh  had  an  i  until  I  sounded  it  as  y.  The 
difficulty  here  arises  from  a  comparsion  which  confu.ses 
the  visual  images,  and  it  vanishes  only  when  I  check 
the  eye  bj'  the  ear. 

Where  one  in  writing  is  trusting  to  the  eye,  very 
often  tlie  first  impression  of  the  word  is  riglit.  If  you 
write  a  known  word  without  being  distrustful  of  its 
spelling  it  is  more  likely  to  be  right,  if  you  are  a  good 
visualizer,  than  if  you  think  over  it  several  times  before 
writing;  for  no  amount  of  reasoning  can  clarify  and  com- 
plete a  visual  image. 

The  frequency  of  the  mistakes  of  the  /n'raid  class  is 
largely  due  to  the  prc^ponderance  of  the  appeals  to  eye 
made  by  methods  now  in  vogue.  'J'ranseription  appeals 
to  the  eye    I'litirely:    dictation    almost     entirely.      The 
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jjiiuiu.al  decline  of  oral  spelling,  either  in  classes  or  in 
siiellinij-matLlu's,  has  left  the  ear  with  few  images  and 
man}'  of  these  ver_y  imperfect.  . 

The  remedy  rei-onnnended  is  more  oral  work  in 
spelling  some  syllaliic.  Tills  latter  may  take  the 
f<irni  of  \\(ii(l  liiiililing,  t'oiiseiiueiill)'  more  careful 
analysis  of  each  woid  into  letters,  rather  than  sounds, 
and  careful  attention  to  the  t)rder  of  the  letters.  These 
suggestions  are  principally  for  these  who  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  acquiring  visual  images.  For  those, 
who  have  little  or  no  ditticulty,  there  should  be  careful 
examination  by  sight  of  each  word  in  detail  and  little 
or  no  c(miparing  with  similar  words  until  the. image  is 
well  formed.  Kemember  the  iihotograph.  For  the 
same  reason,  spelling  should  never  be  taught,  either 
visually  or  orally,  by  incorrect  forms.  You  want  only 
correct  impressions  given  and  .suificient  repetition  to 
deepen  the  impression.  But  above  all  study  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  pupil.  Diaynosls  must  precede  successfid 
treatment.  WALTER  C.  MURRAY. 


For  the  Review.] 

Origin  of  Place-names  — Information  Wanted. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edncatioual  Jierieii:  : 

Dear  Sir, — For  u.se  in  a  work,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, upon  tlie  Origin  of  the  Place  (or  geographical) 
Names  of  New  Brunswick,  I  wish  very  much  to  learn 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  unusual  or  curious  local  pro- 
nunciations of  any  of  our  names  of  places.  In  fact  any 
jironunciation  which  is  different  from  that  taught  in 
the  schools  is  of  interest.  As  e.xamples  of  what  I  mean, 
the  following  will  serve  :  Cape  Demoiselle,  in  Albert,  is 
called  by  the  fishermen  Cape  Muzzle  ;  Jemseg  is  pro- 
nounced by  country  people  Jimsag ;  Petite  Roche 
(French,  Petit  Rocher)  is  often  called  by  old  people 
Little  Russia;  Petapedia  is  pronounced  by  the  riveimen 
Pat-a-pe-jaw,  accented  very  strongly  on  the  last  syllal)le, 
with  the  one  before  it  scarcely  sounded  ;  and  so  on. 
I  have  ventured  to  hope  that  a  re([uest  such  as  this  in 
your  columns  may  bring  me  help  in  the  form  of  infor- 
mation from  your  readers  in  different  parts  of  the 
province,  in  particular  from  teachers,  who,  perluqis, 
more  than  others,  are  in  a  jmsition  to  notice  these 
unusual  local  pronunciations. 

A  note  upon  a  postal  card  would  be  sufficient,  and 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged.  I  am 
sure  that  all  teachers  will  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
work  for  which  the  assistance  is  asked. 

1  uuiy  add  that  any  local  explanaticjns  of  the  origins 
of  any  of  our  place-names,-  just  why  they  were  given 
or  how  they  arose—  will  also  be  very  welcome. 

Announcement   of   the  publication  of  this  work   will 
no  doubt  be  made  to  youi»  readers  through  the  Ri:vii;w. 
Truly  j'ours,  W.  F.  (i.xyosr,. 

11  Massasoit  St.,  NorthniniJtnii,  Mass. 


The  Planets  for  October. 

Mercury  was  evening  star  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  It  changed  to  morning  star  on  the  8th.  It 
will  be  in  a  good  position  for  early  morning  star-gazers 
a  week  before  and  a  week  aftei'  the  24th. 

Venus  is  now  evening  star,  and  will  soon  be  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  western  sky,  where  it  will  shine 
with  great  l)rilliancy  for  the  next  few  months.  It  will 
be  in  conjunction  with  Uranus  on  the  19th. 

Mars  is  increasing  in  brilliancy.  It  will  be  in  oppo- 
sition and  at  its  neare3t  approach  to  the  earth  on  the 
10th  of  December,  and  for  the  next  few  months  will  be 
in  an  exceptionally  good  position  for  view  owing  to  its 
high  northern  declination.  It  rises  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  is  northeast  of  Aldebaran.  Both  are  red;  but 
the  fiery  aspect  of  Mars  will  outrival  his  more  distant 
neighbor.  The  rapid  movement  of  Mars  from  night  to 
night  among  the  stars  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  a 
planet's  motion.  It  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
moon  on  the  i!6th  of  the  month. 

Jupiter  is  now  morning  star,  rising  over  two  hours 
before  the  sun.  It  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
waning  moon  on  the  31st  of  the  month. 

Both  Saturn  and  Uranus  are  evening  stars,  but  too 
near  the  sun  foi'  good  view.      Neptune  is  morning  star. 


Teachers'  Conventions. 


Pkinck  Edward  Island  Teachers'  Association. 

First  Day — Moriiing  Session. 
The  seventeenth  annual  uieeting  of  the  P.  E.  Island 
Teachers'  Provincial  Association  opened  at  10.30  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  September  16th,  with  J.  M. 
Duncan,  E.sq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  enrolment 
of  members  showed  204  names.  The  following  com- 
mittees were  then  appointed  :  Resolutions — L.  Miller, 
Inspector  Campbell,  A.  P.  Trowsdale  ;  Finance— P.  J. 
Trainor,  John  McSwain  ;  Question  Box — W.  J.  Eraser, 
Miss  E.  E.  McKinnon,  R.  E.  Stevenson. 

The  president's  address  was  carefully  prepared  and 
exceedingly  practical  in  its  bearing  on  education. 
Special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  having 
teachers  carefully  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
((^aching,  and  also  of  having  experienced  and  competent 
teachers  receive  a  more  ample  remuneration  for  their 
work. 

Mr.  Seaman  submitted  a  report  of  the  work  done  by 
the  executive  committee  during  the  past  year.  It 
showed  that  the  Association  was  now  a  corporate 
body.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  represen- 
tation for  the  Association  on  the  ]5oard  of  Education, 
ll  would  reciuire  legislation    to  do  this,  and  hopes  were 
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held  out  that  at  the  next  session  of  Pailianicnt  the 
dt'sirt'd  Icnislalioii  would  be  eH'cotcd.  A  ciicular  liad 
lit'on  sent  oul  to  the  iininty  districts,  iiskinn'  lliciu  to 
t-iiki'  a  vote  on  tlii"  advisability  of  having  schools  o|umi 
!it  !>.;!0  a.  m.  and  close  at  .'>.;>0  p.  ni.  diirinj,'  the  year,  in- 
stead of  the  hours  at  incscnt  ulisevxcd.  A  sniull  iHajiiii 
ty  of  those  rejioftini,' opposed  the  change,  'i'hc  rcpoi-t 
wius  adopted. 

The  secretary   rca<l  an   c.vccllcnl    pajici-  mi  "  Corrcla 
lion  "  prepared  hy  J)r.  Hall  of  Titiro  Normal  School. 
Eivniiu/  Session. 
A  very  interesting  and  profitable  pulilic  meeting  was 
lield   in    the  evening,   the  president  in   the  chair.      On 
tlie  platform  were  His  Honor  Goveiiior  How  Ian,  Judge 
Fitzgerald,  Superintendent  McLeod  and  others. 

Stirling  and  spirited  addresses  were  made  by  Su])er- 
intendent  McLeod,  Governor  Howlan,  Judge  Fitzgerald, 
Mr.  McCready  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Campbell.  An  in.stru- 
mental  duet  was  rendered  by  iSIisses  Payne  and 
Handrahan,  two  solos  by  Miss  (iarbard,  a  reading  by 
Miss  Flo.  McKenzie. 

Superintendent  JEcLcod  eon.sidered  our  conventions 
a  kind  of  stock-taking — a  review  of  our  work  and  its 
results.  He  thought  that  our  educational  institutions 
were  doing  good  work.  His  Honor  Governor  Howlan 
thought  that  the  improvements  in  school  buildings  did 
not  compare  favorably  with  improvements  in  other 
respects.  He  believed  that  better  provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers,  also  for 
aged  and  infirm  teachers. 

Mr.  ^IcCready  spoke  of  the  youthful  appearance  of 
the  teachers  before  him.  He  urged  them  to  study  self- 
reverence,  self-control  and  self-study.  He  thought  tliat 
the  lack  of  improvement  in  our  school  buildings  was 
owing  to  the  school  sj'stem. 

Judge  Fitzgerald  urged  the  teacher  to  study  the 
bent  of  the  child's  character  in  order  to  do  the  best  for 
the  education  and  development  of  the  child.  To 
establish  decision  of  character  should  be  the  chief  aim 
of  the  teacher. 

Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  wished  to  impress  teachers  with 
the  duty  devolving  upon  them.  They  were  expected 
to  send  out  from  the  schools  boys  and  girls  ha\ing 
healthy  bodies,  good  mental  habits,  a  good  store  of 
knowledge  and  aptitude  for  work.  Teachers  should 
cultivate  in  pupils  a  love  of  good  literature,  art  and 
nature.  He  spoke  words  of  sympathy  to  the  teacher 
and  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  teachers 
would  receive  an  adequate  recompense  for  their  work. 
Sf.con<l  Day. — Mornhui  Si'xsinn. 
Mr.  Frazer  read  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "  A  Defect 
and  a  I'emed}'."      In  his   opinion    ina(lc(|uate   vahie  was 


received  ni  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  exjiended 
uptm  the  jUiblic  schools.  This  he  considei'cd  was 
caused  liy  the  irregularity  of  tlic  altciidancc  of  tiic 
pupils,  and  the  tendency  to  leaver  school  loo  cailv  in 
life.  He  suggested  as  a  means  of  inducing  pupils  to 
remain  Imigcr  in  sclinol,  that  a  .system  of  '•  leaving  '' 
examinations  simiiai'  to  those  of  Ontario  be  introduced. 
.\t  these  examinations,  diplom.as  are  granted  to  tlio.se 
making  a  ci'rlairi  piMccntage.  A  discussion  tnllowcd, 
particij)ated  in  by  Messrs.  Jordan,  Stex'cnson  and 
Seaman. 

Judge  Fitzgeiald  gave  a  \ery  entertaining  and 
instructive  talk  on  ''  The  Rest  Method  of  Teaching 
History."  He  was  followed  by  JMr.  T.  C.  James  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Fullerton  along  the  same  lines.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendeied  these  gentlemen  foi'  their  kindness 
in  addressing  the  association. 

Miss  Sayre  gave  a  le.sson  to  a  class  of  kindergarten 
children.  This  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  features  of  the  day's  work.  She  also  read 
a  paper  explaining  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  in 
the  kindergarten  schools.  This  was  followed  by  an 
eminently  practical  and  clearlj'  taught  le.sson  in  English 
by  Mr.  James  Landrigan.  He  chose  a  passage  from 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  showed  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner  his  method  of  presenting  such  a  lesson  to 
an  advanced  class  in  English. 

Eveniny  Session. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  connection  with 
the  convention  was  the  social  which  took  the  place  of 
the  regular  session.  A  happy  concourse  of  teachers 
assembled  at  eight  o'clock  and  for  two  hours  heartily 
enjoyed  themselves  in  social  intercourse.  An  impromtu 
programme,  consisting  of  solos,  choruses,  speeches  and 
recitations,  inter.spersed  with  refreshments  of  cake  and 
fruit,  was  carried  out.  All  present  seemed  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  themselves  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
"social"  maybe  a  regular  occurrence  at  the  conventions. 
Thir<l  Day — Morniny  Session. 

Immediately  aftei-  i-oll  call,  Mr.  Cullen  gave  a  les.son 
to  a  class  of  boys  on  "  Current  Events,"  showing  the 
correlation  existing  between  it  and  history  and  geo- 
graphy, and  how  these  two  subject  might  be  very 
effectively  taught  by  means  of  current  events.  INIr. 
Duncan,  president  of  the  association,  gave  an  excel- 
lent le.sson  on  geometiry.  His  definition  of  an  angle  as 
the  amount  of  turning  around  a  given  point,  elicited 
consideralile  discus,sion. 

The  committee  on  lesolutions  submitted  the  follow- 
ing, which  were  adopted: 

1.  i?r.sv(/(VY/,  That  the  in<-uniing  executive;  be  request- 
ed, in  arraitging  the  programme  for  next  year's  meeting, 
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to  provide  for  a  priniaiy,  iiitei mediate,  and  high  school 
section,  in  which  teacliers  of  these  difTcrrnt  grades  of 
work  can  meet  during,  at  least,  one  of  tlie  sessions  of 
the  convention,  and  discuss  matters  more  particularly 
pertaining  to  their  several  classes  of  work. 

2.  Jie.solved,  That  the  inspectors  be  recjuested  to 
organize  in  their  inspectorates  district  institutes. 

.3.  Nfsolred,  That  this  Assr)ciation  request  the  Board 
of  Education  to  take  into  consideration  the  adoption  of 
leaving  examinations  for  tiie  primary,  advanced,  and 
first-class  schools,  similar  to  those  given  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ontario. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  negotiate 
with  the  executive  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  Teachers'  Association,  with  the  view  of  forming 
an  inter-provincial  association. 

").  Resiih-i'd,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  request- 
ed to  give  the  rate-pavers  of  tlie  several  school  districts 
in  the  province  the  option  of  opening  the  schools  during 
the  entire  year  at  i).30  A.  M.  and  closing  at  ?i.'M  P.  M. 
instead  of  the  hours  that  at  present  obtain. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  executive  obtain  during  the 
year  what  information  they  can  as  to  what  has  been 
done  in  other  places  to  provide  superannuation  for 
teachers. 

Further  Resolved,  That  they  prepare  a  scln^me  of 
superannuation,  and  submit  it  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

7.  R-solred,  That  the  executive  committee  procure 
500  copies  of  the  constitution  and  l)ye-laws  of  the  As- 
sociation for  distribution  among  the  members. 

The  constitution  of  the  Association  was  the]]  read 
and  the  bye-laws  adopted. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  almost    entirely  occupied 
in  the  election  of  officers.     The  following  were  elected 
as  officers  for  the  ensuing  yeai-. 
President,  James  Landrigan,  Kensington. 
1st  Vice-President,  Tra  Yeo,  Pownal. 
2nd  Vice-President,  Cha.s.  Kielly,  Allierton. 
3rd  Vice-President,  A.  D.  Fraser,  Murray  Harbor. 
Secretaiy-Treasurer,   Miss  G.  E.  McKinnon,   Charlotte- 
town. 
Recording  Secretary,  John  McLaughlin,  Charlottetown. 
Executive    Committee,   J.    1).    Seaman,     L.    Miller,    J. 
McSwain,  Ada  Brown,  Edwin  Brown. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  convention 
adjourned. 


St.  John  County  Institute. 
The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
St.  John  City  and  County  was  held  on  Tliur.sday  and 
Friday,  Sept.  24th  and  25tli,  in  the  Centennial  School 
Hall,  St.  John.  There  was  an  attendance  of  nearly 
two  hundred.  The  attendance  of  Chief  Supt.  Inch, 
Principal  Cameron  of  Yarmouth,  Mrs.  K.  C.  Skinner, 
trustee,  all  of  whom  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions, did  much  to  increa.se  the  interest  in '  tin? 
proceedings.     The  annual  address  of  the  prssident,  .Mr. 


John  McKinnon,  was  an  excellent  one,  dealing  with 
educational  topics  in  a  considerate  and  elective  manner. 
The  first  topic  discussed  was  Kindergarten  Principles 
and  Methods,  by  Miss  Grace  Orr,  and  she  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest.  Supt.  March  opened  the  dis- 
cussion on  School  Politeness,  which  was  followed  bj'  a 
well  chosen  address  and  paper  by  Mrs.  II.  C.  Skinner. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  teachers  divided  into 
three  sections  and  adjourned  to  separate  rooms,  whei-e 
papers  were  read  before  each.  Miss  Jennie  Hanson  of 
the  primary  section,  Miss  Minnie  Carlyn  of  the  inter- 
mediate section,  and  Miss  Clara  Fullerton  of  the 
advanced  classes,  read  papers  on  spelling. 

When  the  teachers  re-asserabled  in  the  main  liall,  Dr. 
Inch  gave  an  excellent  and  encouraging  address,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Parlee  on  "Introductory 
Geometry."  Mr.  Parlee,  in  the  course  of  his  practical 
and  suggestive  address,  outlined  his  method  of  begin- 
ning the  study  of  geometry. 

On  Friday  morning,  Principal  Cameron  of  Yarmouth, 
discussed  the  question  of  "  Time, ''  pointing  out  in  an 
effective  way  some  of  the  absurdities  of  marking  time 
in  these  provinces  and  suggesting  improvements. 

The  teachers  then  divided,  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate teachers  taking  the  next  room  to  hear  a  paper 
on  Bu.sy  Work  by  Miss  Etta  Barlow,  while  R.  B.  Wallace 
read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  to  the  advanced 
section. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Principal  Cameron  held  the 
closest  attention  of  his  audience,  while  he  conducted  a 
lesson  on  Shakespeare's  Richard  XL,  Act  2,  Sc.  1, 
giving  some  excellent  and  helpful  suggestions  on  the 
method  of  conducting  such  a  lesson. 

An  invitation  from  the  Charlotte  County  Teachers' 
Institute  was  extended  to  the  St.  John  County  Institute 
to  meet  at  St.  Stephen  next  year,  and  the  invitation 
was  unanimously  accepted. 

The  officers  elected  are  :  Inspector  Carter,  President ; 
Miss  Kate  Kerr,  Vice-President ;  Miss  Yerxa,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  and  Miss  Maud  Narraway  and  Thos. 
Stothart,  additional  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  discussions .  on  the  addresses  and  papers,  foi- 
which  there  is  not  space  even  for  the  outline,  were 
animated  and    instructive. 


Cm.vklottk  County  Institutk. 
The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  the 
Marks  Street  School,  St.  Stephen,  on  September  17th 
and  18th.  The  attendance  was  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  —the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
institute.  The  President,  F.  O.  Sullivan,  occupied  the 
chair  and   made  a  shoi-l    address.      He  was   followed  liy 
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Mr.  Gpo.  .1.  Clarke,  a  inembor  of  the  St.  Sti'|ilicii  si'liool 
boaixl,  iiiul  liLspector  Carter. 

Mr.  James  Vrooiu,  of  St.  Stephen,  tliiii  nail  :ui 
excellent  address  on  Canadian  History,  oonlaininj,Mnaiiy 
valuable  .suggestions  as  to  the  teaching  of  history,  and 
narrating  many  interesting  facts  of  local  history.  The 
paper  was  discussed  very  enthusiastically.  Inspector 
Carter  suggested  that  a  historical  society  be  organized 
in  connection  witli  the  institute. 

In  tlie  afternoon  an  excellent  lesson  on  S|icl]iiig  was 
given  to  a  clii-ss  of  pupils  by  Miss  Georgie  B.  Meredith, 
after  which  Miss  Emma  Veazey  read  a  suggestive  paper 
on  "  Busy  Work."  Both  the  lesson  and  paper  led  to 
an  animated  di.scussion,  in  which  the  ladies  took  a 
prominent  part. 

At  Friday  morning's  .session  the  Institute  divided 
into  sections  for  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced 
work.  At  ten  o'clock  a  les.son  in  Number  to  a  class  of 
pupils  in  grade  II.  was  given  by  Miss  Edna  Dagget. 
Nearly  all  the  primary  teachers  present  expressed  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  le.sson  which  was  given  to  a 
class  of  strange  pupils. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  teachers,  in  .  response  to  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Boanhiian  of  Calais,  visited 
his  noted  collection  of  birds. 

The  following,  moved  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Johnston, 
seconded  by  Miss  Georgie  B.  Meredith,  passed  unani- 
mously: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Charlotte  County 
Teachers'  Institute,  that  a  number  of  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
application  tor  schools  without  ascertaining  that  the  said  schools  are 
vacant,  and  generally  at  a  reduced  rate  of  salary,  and  also  that  a  number 
of  circular  letters  of  application  are  sent  to  different  boards  of  trustees 
in  the  country-  semiannually-,  asking  employment  at  a  mere  nominal 
salary; 

And  Whereas.  We  have  found  that  such  unprofessional  conduct  fre- 
quently leads  to  the  disadvantage  of  worthy  teachers  in  the  lowering  of 
their  salaries : 

Tlierefore  Resolved,  That  this  Institute  condemn  in  the  strongest 
manner  such  non-professional  conduct,  and  that  a  committee  be  named 
from  its  members  to  whom  such  conduct  ma,v  be  communicated  as  it 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  teachers,  with  a  view  to  having  pubheity 
given  to  the  same  in  our  Institute. 

Resolutions  fa\oring  the  formation  of  a  Teachers' 
Historical  Society,  and  in  appreciation  of  the  efforts  on 
behalf  of  teachers,  shown  by  Mr.  (4.  W.  Ganong,  M.  P., 
were  passed. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  a  lesson  in  reading  was 
given  to  a  class  of  pupils  by  Miss  Daisy  H.  Han.son. 
The  lesson  was  a  most  effective  one — the  physical 
exercises  and  wand  drill  being  especially  admii-ed. 
Miss  McAllister,  of  Calais,  then  read  a  very  pleasing 
and  suggestive  paper  on  Kindergarten  work.  St. 
Stephen  and  Calais  are  fortunate  in  having  the  services 
of  this  ladj'  in  such  important  work. 

The  president  then  appointed  the  committees  on 
Non-professional  Conduct  and  Local  History.      Of  tlii' 


former  Inspector  Carter  is  chairman  and  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Johnston,  of  St.  George,  is  acting  secretar}'.  Mr.  Wm. 
ISrodic  is  chairman  and  Mr.  Jas,  N'rooiii,  St.  St('|iheii, 
is  acting  secretary  of  the  latter. 

The  election  of  oflicers  resulted  as  follows:  Prc'sideiit, 
Inspector  Carter  ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  John  Mc(!ibbon; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mi,ss  Georgie  Meredith,  St.  Stephen. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  P.  G.  McFarlanc, 
C.  11.  Ache.son  and  J.  I!.  Sutlicrlaiid. 

Mr.  P.  G.  McFarlaiu!  moved  l,hat  a  cordial  invitation 
be  given  the  St.  John  County  teachers  to  meet  with 
Charlotte  County  Institute  in  St.  Stephen  next  year. 
Carried  unanimously.  After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks 
one  of  the  most  successful  institutes  ever  held  In  the 
county  adjoiiincd. 


WkS'I'MIUILANI)    CollNT^      I  NS'I'I'ITTH. 

The  nineteenth  ainiual  meeting  of  the  Westiiiorlaiid 
County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Sackville,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  October  1st  and  L'nd.  About 
one  hundred  teachers  were  present.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  Liiigley  Hall,  the  Mount  Allison  faculty 
lieing  unsparing  in  their  courtesy  to  the  visiting 
teachers.  Dr.  J.  K.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  was  present.  The  first  session  opened 
Thur.sday  morning.  President  O'Blenus  occupying  the 
chair.  After  enrolment  and  reading  report  of  the 
retiring  secretary-treasurer,  the  president  addre.s.sed  the 
institute.  He  urged  the  hearty  co-op&ration  of  the 
members  to  insure  the  interest  of  the  meetings. 

An  excellent  paper  on  "  The  Teacher  and  Descrip- 
tion "  was  read  by  H.  L.  Brittain,  of  the  Moncton 
high  school.  Discussion  followed,  opened  by  the  chief 
superintendent  and  participated  in  by  Miss  Fawcett 
and  Messrs  Allan,  Boyd,  Anderson,  Downey  and 
Oulton.  Dr.  Inch  also  spoke  on  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  institute. 

At  the  afternoon  session  an  exhaustive  paper  on 
"  Scientific  Observation  "  was  read  by  T.  W.  C.  Downey, 
of  Dorchester  high  school.  A  di.scu.ssion  followed,  in 
which  Dr.  Inch,  Inspector  Smith,  Messrs.  Anderson 
(Port  Elgin)  and  Brittain  and  Miss  Bailey  (Moncton) 
took  part.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  Oulton 
(Moncton),  entitled  "  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination." 
This  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  ever 
given  to  the  institute,  and  called  forth  an  eloquent 
address  from  Piof.  Andrews,  of  Mt.  Allison.  He  was 
followed  by  Dr.  Inch,  Messrs.  Downey,  Brittain  and 
others.  The  chief  superintendent  referred  in  eulogistic 
terms  to  both  papers  read,  which,  with  the  consent  of 
the  writers,  he  would  endeavor  to  publish  with  the 
next  annual  rejioi-t. 
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A  motion  was  cairiod  to  invito  the  Kent  County 
Institute  next  year,  and  Insiicctor  Smith  was  appointed 
to  place  tlie  proposition  liefoie  tiie  Kent  County  Insti- 
tute at  its  meeting  at  Buetouehe  next  week. 

An  interesting  piiblie  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  in  the  vestry  of  the  Methodist  church.  Presi- 
dent O'Rlenus  occuiiied  the  chair,  and  addresses  l)y  Dr. 
Inch,  Inspector  Smith  and  Kev.  Mr.  Howard  were 
listened  to  with  pleasure.  A  piano  solo  lij'  Miss  New- 
man, a  violin  solo  liy  Miss  Doroth}'  Welih,  and  a  vocal 
duet  by  Misses  Black  and  Hamilton  (all  Mount  Allison 
students)  greatly  added  to  the  evening's  enjoyment. 

The  following  arc  the  officers  elected  :  Frank  Allan, 
B.  A.,  Sliediac,  president ;  Miss  Kate  Willis,  Moncton^ 
vice-president  ;  T.  W.  C.  Downey,  M.  A.,  secietary- 
treasurer  ;  W.  B.  Black,  B.A.,  assistant  secretary;  and 
Miss  ^Iar\'  Fawcett  and  H.  L.  Brittain,  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  executive. — Coitden^ind /roiii  ihc  llhihc. 


Aldekt  County  Institute. 

This  Institute  met  at  Hopewell  Hill,  October  1st 
and  2nd.  The  President,  A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  opened  the 
first  session.  About  fifty  teachers  were  present.  In- 
spector Steeves  attended  all  the  sessions  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  work.  Chief  Supt.  Inch  jvas 
present  at  the  second  day's  proceedings.  President 
Lawson's  opening  address  was  filled  with  many  good  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  institute  work.  A  lesson  to  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls,  on  Prime  and  Composite  Numbers, 
was  given  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Colpitts  of  Alma.  A  motion  to 
meet  with  the  "Westmorland  County  Institute  next 
year  was  decided  in  the  negative.  A  paper  favoring 
the  Vertical  System  of  writing  was  read  by  jMiss  Mary 
L.  Daley. 

A  public  meeting  was  licld  on  Thursday  evening  at 
which  an  excellent  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wra.  M. 
Bui-ns,  on  the  Co-operation  of  Teachers  and  Parents  ; 
addresses  were  also  made  by  JIossis.  W.  A.  West  and 
T.  E.  Colpitts. 

At  Friday  morning's  session  Miss  Minnie  Coates 
taught  a  lesson  to  a  class  of  little  boy.s,  on  multiph'irig 
by  1-2,  and  W.  H.  Smith  a  lesson  on  Pearl  Fishing, 
both  lessons  being  favorably  received.  After  the  open- 
ing of  the  afternoon  session  at  2  p.  m.,  Miss  E.  A.  Par- 
kin gave  an  admirable  lesson  on  Notation  and  Numer- 
ation. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Thomas  !•'.  Colpitts,  Alma;  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Minnie  Colpitts,  Elgin  ;  secretary-trea.surer, 
A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  Hopewell  tlill  ;  additional  members 
of  the  executive,    H.  F.  Alward  and   Miss  Jane  IMoore. 

l)r.   liiih  was  pre.scnt  at  the  sessions  on   I^'iday,  and 


made  a  very  favorable  impression  <m  the  teachers.  He 
cleared  up  manj'  points  on  school  matters.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  change  of  the  day  of  the  annual  school 
mec^tiiig  from  Thursday  to  Satui-day  was  largely  because, 
in  many  instances,  schools  were  broken  up  on  account 
of  the  holiday  on  Thursday,  from  Wednesday  till  the 
following  Monday. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Institute  in  regard 
to  the  lamented  death  of  Miss  Nora  Berry,  a  member 
of  the  Institute,  In.spector  Steeves  taking  occasion  to 
speak  in  feeling  terms  of  the  high  charactei-  and 
efficient  work  of  the  deceased  lady. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  teachers  went  on  a 
natural  history  excursion  to  the  top  of  the  Shepody 
hills,  where  a  magnificent  view  was  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  countrj'-  and  bay.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  church  on  Friday  evening,  and 
addresses  were  given  by  Inspector  Steeves,  Dr.  Inch 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Comben.  The  next  institute  meets  at 
Hillsboro  on  May  20th  and  2Ist,  1897. 


Queens  a^d  Sonbury  Institute. 

Queens  and  Sunbury  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Gagetown  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  September,  H.  H. 
Bridges,  president,  in  the  chair.  He  gave  a  short 
opening  address,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Inch.  A 
paper  on  EngJish  grammar  was  read  by  Miss  Eleanor 
P.  Ryan,  and  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Inch,  Inspector 
Bridges,  L.  H.  Crandall,  and  others. 

The  second  day,  Miss  Janet  McDonald  read  an  in- 
.structive  paper  on  drawing,  emphasizing  especially  form 
study  in  the  early  grades,  and  drawing  from  objects  in 
the  more  advanced.  This  subject  was  discussed  by  the 
president,  W.  B.  Webb,  A.  B.  Maggs  and  others.  The 
chief  superintendent  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  thought  many  teachers  were  not  doing  all 
the}'  should  in  this  branch  of  work.  Inspector  Bridges 
thought  that  teachers  ought  not  to  expect  too  ninch 
from  children  in  the  way  of  accurate  and  beautiful 
drawings,  but  they  should  be  satisfied  to  accept  even 
ordinary  work,  provided  it  was  the  pupil's  Ijest.  The 
refining  effect  of  drawing  on  the  mind  of  the  child 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Miss  Chase  read  a  five  minute  paper  on  the  Element- 
ary Rules  of  Arithmetic.  This  was  well  received,  and 
her  methods  generally  approved  of. 

W.  H.  Belyea.  in  the  afternoon,  i-ead  a  short  paper  on 
Percentage  and  Interest,  and  his  methods  of  teaching 
them.  It  was  resolvei!  to  meet  next  year  at  Ilampstead, 
May  20th. 

On  Friday  evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Temperance  hall  in  the  interests  of  education.  A. 
Bowman  Maggs  occupied  the  chair.  The  speakers  were 
Dr.  Inch,   Inspector  Bridges  and  R.  T.  Babbitt. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  II.  H.  Bridges, 
of  Sheffield,  president  ;  Annie  L.  liriggs,  of  Upper 
Hami)stead,  vice-president;  H.  J.  Perry,  of  Johnston, 
sec-treasurer  :  Miss  Ryan,  of  Burton,  and  Mr.  Crandall, 
of  Chipman,  additional  members  of  executive  committee. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Brij;:ht  Child. 

Genorally  the  l>iij,'lit«-liild  leccivt-s  tuo  imuli  (itten- 
tion  at  the  expense  of  the  duller  pupils  of  the  school. 
But  on  tiie  other  hand  there  are,  espeeiallj'  in  eity 
schools,  teachers  who  may  he  benefitted  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  an  interesting  paper  on  School  Edu- 
cation b}'  Kate  L.  Brown  : 

"  The  uncon.scious  effort  of  our  schools,  is  to  turn 
every  one  into  the  same  hopper  to  undergo  the  same 
process  of  grinding." 

"  in  her  earnest  eflbrts  to  help  the  slow  and  dull,   is 


not  be  retarded  even  by  a  majority  of  the  slow.  They 
have'  ;i  rii;lit  (cj  :i  i^vwvvons  share  of  the  ((■;u-lici'',s  time 
and  syiii])atiiy.  even  if  it  apjx-ars  that  they  can  "  get  on" 
without  it.  They  have  a  right  to  an  atmosphere  of 
growth  and  iii\ csl  it;al  ion  which  is  tli<'  diicc-l  I'NdJiitiiin 
of  their  own  eager  minds,  even  if  the  uiajoritv  <jf  th(^ 
class  cannot  always  follow."' 

"A  child  with  a  sjiecial  '  l)ent  '  has  a  ri.L;lit  to  lie 
encouraged  through  the  school.  Emerson  once  said 
in  the  writer's  presence,  '  Tf  your  boy  is  industrious, 
painstaking,  (■(iri)nii'iid  liiiu.  If  he  says  a  hriglit  (liiii" 
showing  original  thought,  /ni</  him.'  " 


«?^-^ii  "mni 
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not  the  conscious  teaclier  entrapped  into  devoting  the 
greater  share  of  her  time  to  them  1  Are  not  the  quick 
little  minds,  eager  to  receive  and  assimilate,  in  danger 
of  neglect  and  unintentional  ignoring  ?" 

"  Will  these  children  take  care  of  themselves  1  If 
so,  why  need  they  be  at  school  at  all?  Their  minds 
may  not  re(iuire  special  stimulu.s,  but  they  at  least  crave 
a  sympathetic  companionship  and  atmosphere  that 
shall  encourage  further  growth." 

"  Bright  children  have  undoubted  rights.  They  have 
a  right  to  ad\;ui<>e  as    rapidly  as    nature  designed,  and 


"  Routine  work,  that  paralyzer  of  originality,  makes 
us  forget  that  what  is  one  child's  meat  is  another's 
poison.  Many  a  teacher  will  realize  that  out  of  a 
whole  day's  work  comes  very  little  mental  fotxl  foi'  tlie 
minds  best  fitted  to  assimilate  it." 


In  the  public  schools  of  Copenhagen  the  pupils  are 
required  to  take  three  baths  a  week  in  the  scIkjoI  build- 
ing and  have  their  clothes  sterilized  in  steam  ovens. 
The  parents  object,  because  it  makes  the  children  dis- 
contented with  their  dirty  clothes  and  untidy  homes. 
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Misused   Words. 


1.  Addkkss,  TtiuicrT. — Adi/n>Kti  is  comiiioiily  misused 
for  iHri'rt.  A  Icttfi-  is  addrosspci,  at  the  bpK'nning,  to 
the  one  who  is  to  read  it,  hut  directed  (outside)  to  the 
one  who  is  to  receiv  e  it.  Hence,  jiackaijes  are  always 
directed,  not  addrcstu'd. 

2.  AooKAVATK,  Irrit.vi'E.  .lr/7/rNV(?fl  means  "to  add 
to,"  or  "make  lieavj%  or  lieavier."  It  should  not  be 
used  for  irritate,  which  med,ns  "  to  anger,"  "  vex,'  "pro- 
voke," "  e.xasperate,"  etc.  Examples  :  Injury  is  aggra- 
vated liy  thr  addition  of  insult.      He  irritates  mehy  his 

nipudence. 


Liable  means  "responsible,"  "exposed  to,"  or  "in 
fianger  of."  It  is  a|i]ilir:il)le  to  both  persons  and  things; 
as  "They  are  liable  for  the  cost  of  the  goods."  "Tall 
treses  are  liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning."  "  He  is 
liable  to  get  hurt." 

Like/)/  meiuw  having  "  probaliility,"  "giving  reason 
to  expect  ;"  as  "  He  is  likelv  to  come  again."  "  ft  is 
not  likely  to  occur  soon."      "  I  am  not  likely  to  go." 

These  three  words  are  very  coimnonly  misused.  The 
ei-rors  occur  chiefly  in  the  use  of  npl  for  liable  or  likely. 
Li(d)!e  is  also  misused  for  likelj-,  luit  likeh/  is  seldom 
misused  in  the  place  of  either  of  the  others. 

6.  At  Lenhth,  At  L.\st. — When  reference   is  made 


NEW   .SLIIOOL    HOUSE.    LORDS   COVE,    DliEU    ISL.\NU,    N.   1!. 


3.  Amono,  Ib-rrwKEN'. — Beticeeii.  ordinarily  applies  to 
two  ;  luiKiiKj  to  a  greater  number  ;  as  "  The  farmer  divi- 
ded his  property  lietween  two  sons;  his  money,  among 
three  daughters. 

4.  Answer,  I^eplv. — Wc  misirer  questions  and  reply 
to  charges  or  assertions.  In  answering  letteis  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information,  do  not  say,  "  In  icjily  to 
your  letter,"  eti-. 

•").  Apt,  LiAMi.i;,  Ijkef.y.  -I///  means  "(piick,"  "in- 
clined," or  "  dispo.scd  to  do;"  hence  applicalile  to  per- 
sons only  ;  a.s,  "  A  pupil  apt  to  learn."  "Men  are  apt 
to  slander  others." 


to  time,  lit  /a.-.!  should  be  used  :  as  "  At  last  we  came  to 
our  journey's  end."  A/  leiKjtli  mean  "  in  full"  or  "  to  a 
considerable  extent ;"  as  "  He  wrote  to  me  at  length 
about  the  affair." 

7.  Avocation,  Vocation.  A  man's  vocation  is  liis 
business  or  calling  ;  that  in  which  he  is  regularly  en- 
gaged. His  nrorntin>i.ri  are  the  thi?igs  whicji  call  him 
away  from  his  regulai-  woik  ;  mntre,  to  call  ;  a-riiriire, 
to  call  away.  Thus  a  lawyer's  vocation,  projierly  sjieak- 
ing,  is  the  practice  of  la« .  When  he  leaves  his  busi- 
ness and  goes  a-tishing,  the  lallei  is,  for  the  time,  his 
avocation. 
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8.  A  While  and  Awhile. —  n7i(7«  was  onj;iniilly  re 
garded  iis  a  noun  preceded  l)y  the  ai'tiele  a.  >\'luii 
used  to  limit  a  viil),  tln>  two  -.Uf  now  wrilti'ji  tojidlici- 
and  ivj^'arded  as  a  pure  adveili.  But  wiien  they  I'olNiw 
a  picposiliim  tliey  are  written  separately,  irhilf  tlieii 
lieiili;  a  luuiii.  I'.xaiiiples  :  This  will  dn  t'dr  a  while. 
lie  will  j,'(i  in  a  little  while. — vV.  Y.  >ifhoi>l  ./oiinm/. 


2 

;v 
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Some  Questions. 

I  .         I  IISIII'I.INAHY.        Tlllv   Pri'll.. 
l)ii  viiu  permit  all  pupils    tn  .•iiiswer   al    <ine    time  ! 
l)<i  jiupils  stand,  sit   or  walk  in    a  proper  manner  '. 
Do  pupils  study  with  closed  lips? 
1  )o  pupils  respond  i|uiekly  to  orders  and  i-onnuands  ; 
Are  pupils  noi.sy  in  rooms  at  dismissal  '. 
Are  jiupils  noisy  in  rooms  hefore  sessions  1 
Do  pupils  recite  in  audihie  tones  1 
Do  pupils  "  talk  back  "  or  argue  saucily  1 
Do  pupils  leave  their  desks  in  a  littered  condition  'I 
Do  pupils  sing    and   speak   in    drawling  tones  of 

voice  ? 
Do  pupils  recite  rapidly  and  clearly-? 
Do    pupils    alwaj's     sit    in    order    preparatory    to 

dismissal  ! 

II.     DisciPLiNAuv.-  The  Teacher. 

Do  teachers  keep  their  desks  and  looms   tid}'  and 

neat  1 
Do  teachers  create  disorder  hy  noisy  movements  ? 
Do  teachers  use  harsh  and  loud  tones  of  voice  1 
Do  teachers  constantly  scold  and  nag  jiupils  ? 
Do     teachers    watch   the    •'  little    things''    of    the 

school-room. 
Do  teachers  permit  noisy  movements  of  classes  1 — 

Papnlar  Educator. 


Geographical  Names. 


If  the  meaning  and  significance  of  geographical  names 
could  be  made  clear  to  pupils,  they  would  be  more 
readily  remembered.  Especiallj-  if  a  name  is  descriptive 
of  peculiarities  or  relations  of  an  object  the  teacher 
ought  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  thus  aid  pupils  to 
avoid  the  mixing  of  names  of  geographical  objects  and 
relations. 

One  teacher  uses  the  following  plan  which  may  sug- 
gest new  devices.  When  speaking  of  China,  for  instance, 
ho  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  connect 
words  of  one  syllable  without  any  changes  in  the  same 
.way  as  we  sometimes  do,  as  in  Xew-ark  (N.  .J.),  North- 
east (Pa.),  New-burg  (N.  Y.),  etc.  He  puts  on  the 
blackboard    these    Chinese    vvorils    with    their   English 


moaning:  /«■     north, /ojm/  -east,  «.(im-  south,  .vt     west, 

k'nuj     cajiital,     hii'i     sea,     k'uuKj stream,     lio     rivei', 

t.ichii      ]iearl,  liiuiiii/     yellow. 

The  ]mpils  then  lind  them.selves  that  Prkinr/  means 
northern  capital  ;  A'rn//«»'/,  southern  capital  ;  'fiiiii/ /kiI, 
East  sea  ;  A^mi  lini.  South  sea.  Not  far  fi-om  Canton 
three  rivers  unite,  which  are  named  after  the  dii'cctions 
they  take  in  their  courses  ;  thus  '/'oii-kuiii;/  (east  stream), 
7V  /n'ini;/ (north  stream),  S'l-kiiuiij  west  stream).  These 
rivers  unite  to  form  the  Pearl  Stream,  or  TxchiikidiHi. 
If  1111(1  ho  is  the  Yellow  river  ;  Ilanij  hai,  the  Yellow 
seii. 

Thus  many  otherwise  dead  and  apparently  meaning- 
less names  are  given  life  and  significance  and  are  readily 
leaiiicd  and  well    rcrneinbered.  —  A'.    )'.  Si-IiudI   Jan riidl. 


'-  Bird  Day  "  Suarge.stecl. 

It  is  proposed,  and  the  propositi(jn  is  endorsed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  a  "  Bird  Day  "  be 
established  and  set  apart,  on  which  distinct  occasion 
children,  through  addresses  and  other  appropriate 
exerci.ses,  may  be  made  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
sparing  the  lives  and  nests  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
which  have  suffered  almost  as  much  from  their  thought- 
less depredations  as  from  the  hunters  who  undertake 
to  supply  ladies'  hats  with  the  fashionable  plumage. 

The  plan  is  in  operation  in  two  cities  now,  although 
no  state  has  formally  adopted  it.  In  Fort  Madison, 
Mich.,  the  first  celebration  of  this  kind  took  place  on 
May  29  of  this  year,  and  will  lie  repeated  annually. 
The  other  place  is  Oil  City,  Pa.,  where  in  the  puljlic 
schools,  there  have  been  observed  three  bird  days.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  crops  of  the  country  are 
damaged  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  day  by  insect 
pests,  and  that  the  birds,  if  let  alone,  while  they  would 
not  cause  the  loss  to  stop,  would  niateriallv  aid  the 
farmer  by  reducing  it.  Secretary  Morton  is  enthusiastic 
in  the  matter,  and  so  are  the  women  who  have  joined 
in  the  mo\ement. — New  York  Herald. 

A  sinful  waste  of  time  and  teaching  power  arises 
from  a  most  pernicious  habit  of  accepting  without 
remonstrance  answers  which  the  teacher  should  know- 
are  inaudible  to  the  majority  of  the  class.  It  is  an 
almost  everyday  experience,  especially  in  classes  of  girls. 
Many  teachers  seem  to  get  used  to  it,  and  forget  that 
it  violates  the  e.s.sential  principle  of  cla,ss  teaching, 
which  is  that  unless  there  is  to  be  serious  waste  of 
time,  of  interested  attention,  and  of  teaching  power, 
every  pupil  should  as  a  rule  hear  every  word  tl^at  every 
pujiil   utters." — Exchange. 
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Curtains. 

One  of  the  must  useful  jiieces  of  fufuiture  in  a  piiiuarj' 
room  is  the  blackboard  curtain.  A  piece  of  strong 
picture  wire,  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  board  to 
the  other,  is  wliat  is  cominonlj'  used  to  hold  it,  the 
cietonne  or  print  boin;j;  sewn  to  curtain  rings.  How- 
ever, a  new  idea  for  a  i.oaid  cover  came  to  my  know- 
ledge a  few  days  ago,  and  for  neatness  and  ease  in 
management  it  cannot  l)e  improvc-d  on.  It  was  simpl}' 
an  ordinary  window  blind  attached  to  a  spring  roller  at 
the  top  of  the  board.  There  were  two  on  the  board  ; 
one  over  that  part  on  which  the  spelling  lesson  was 
generally  placed,  and  the  other  over  the  part  used  for 
ordinar}'  work.  —  lihoda  Lee,  in  Toronto  EdnaitioiKil 
JdiiriKiJ. 

Education  in  Country  Schools. 

For  a  young  teacher,  whether  man  or  woman,  there 
is  no  better  school  of  practice  than  an  ungraded  country 
school.  Nor  should  its  educational  advantages  for 
pupils  be  underrated.  In  the  long  race  of  life,  boys 
educated  in  the  countiy  schools  do  actually  come  out 
ahead  of  those  ground  out  by  the  graded  machinery  of 
the  city  school.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
country  boy  combines  physical  training  with  mental. 
During  a  part  of  the  year  he  works  on  the  faim,  and 
gets  not  only  muscular  strengtii,  but  a  habit  of  work. 
He  goes  back  to  school  with  a  keen  relish  for  study, 
and  a  habit  of  steady  application.  One  day  of  hard 
work  at  ditching  in  his  father's  meadow  made  John 
Adams  begin  to  be  a  good  student  of  Latin.  Hard 
work  on  his  father's  farm,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  hoe- 
ing corn,  haying,  or  digging  potatoes,  has  made  school 
life  seem  a  play-spell  to  many  a  boy,  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  habits  that  have  led  to  brilliant  success 
in  mental  work. — John  Swett. 


"  Tt  is  of  vital  importance  that  each  child  should 
early  in  life  be  given  the  opportunity  to  form  intimate, 
sympathetic  associations  with  some  object  of  Tiature. 
It  is  not  so  important  to  determine  for  him  what  that 
object  shall  be,  or  what  the  manner  of  association,  as 
that  some  association  be  formed.  The  boy  that  has 
never  been  led  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  some 
objective  thing  has  not  taken  the  first  lesson  in  real 
educational  progress. 

Let  teachers  set  forth  the  cultuie  value  of  science  as 
of  far  more  importance  than  its  mere  money-making 
value.  Through  science-study,  quickness  and  accuracy 
of  observation,  accuracy  in  gener^ilization,  and  the 
aVnlitv  to  suspend  judgment  in  the  absence  of  sutlicient 
data  are  developed.  It  leads  to  a,higher  appreciation 
of  nature,  and  the  ability  to  see  the  relations  of  part  to 
part,  and"  finally  to  a  )>roper  aiiprcciation  of  man's  place 
in  nature. 


Tlie  County  Superintendent. 

In  the  West  the  keynote  of  progress  in  the  country 
schools  is  the  county  superintendency.  It  is  almost  an 
invariable  rule  that  the  real  value  of  the  schools  in  a 
county  can  be  measuied  by  the  superintendent.  ]\Iany 
superintendents  simply  rattle  around  in  their  positions, 
holding  them  by  strategy,  and  keeping  their  schools  in 
a  stagnant  condition  :  but  there  are  some  superintend- 
ents who  are  fully  alive  t(i  their  great  responsibility,  and 
are  doing  excellent  woik.  Two  lines  of  initial  work  can 
be  pursued  in  countrj'  schools  to  great  advantage  ;  one 
is  the  introduction  of  good  literature  and  the  other  is 
stirring  up  the  people  to  discuss  the  i|uestioii  of  educa- 
tion.     C'J.  F.  W.  Parker. 

To  render  aid  in  the  formation  of  charactei-  a  teacher 
must  individualize.  One  hundred  children  may  be 
instructed  in  the  same  branch  of  knowledge  at  once, 
but  development  of  character  cannot  proceed  in  this 
way.  The  prevailing  dispo.sitions  and  tendencies  of 
each  scholar  must  be  ascertained.  Ignorant  of  these, 
a  teacher  can  do  little  which  will  render  really  effective 
help.  A  physician  might  as  well  write  prescriptions 
at  random  and  distribute  them  in  order  as  he  made  the 
round  of  his  patients.  Knowledge  of  each  pupil  is  the 
essential  requisite  for  real  training.  —  CaMertrnod. 


What  a  world  of  naturalness  there  is  in  "  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days."  I  love  that  portion  where  the 
father  accompanies  Tom  to  Rugby.  How  quietlj',  but 
feelingly,  he  admonishes  his  boy  to  tell  the  truth,  not  to 
listen  or  say  anything  he  would  not  want  mother  or 
sister  to  heai-.  At  the  mention  of  "  mother,"  Tom  felt 
a  choking  sensation,  but  looking  up  tried  to  be  brave, 
as  he  said,  "  I  will  tr}',  father."  The  best  of  all  is  the 
contemplative  portion  where  the  reader  is  taken  into 
the  old  gentleman's  confidence  and  told  that  all  the  way 
to  London  he  had  been  wondering  what  best  to  say  to 
Tom  that  he  ought  to  remember.  No  one  should  ever 
think  of  teaching  boys  without  reading  that  book  at 
least  once  a  year. — Bishop  Vhicent. 


"Nature  study  is  the  beginning  of  science.  It  is  the 
science  of  the  child.  To  the  child,  training  in  methods 
of  acquiring  knowledge  is  more  valuable  than  know- 
ledge itself.  In  general  throughout  life,  sound  methods 
are  more  important  than  sound  information.  Self- 
direction  is  more  important  than  innocence.  The  fool 
may  be  innocent.  Only  the  sane  and  the  wise  man  can 
be  virtuous.  Clear  thinking  and  clear  acting  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  study  of  nature.  When  men  have  marie 
themselves  wise  in  the  wisdom  which  may  be  completed 
in    action,  they  have    never    failed  to  make  themselves 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMKNT. 

A  A'cxod  Question. 

1    WIMll    ill    till'  SlllDDl-llXllll.    OIU'    IMOrililli!^; 

My  two  little  girls  woic  tlioio. 
Ami  over  tlicir  atlas  lieiuliiif,'. 
Kacli  «  ith  a  puzzled  air. 

JNlary  fjflaiiced  up  a.s  I  eiiterod. 
And  said,  with  an  anxiniis  look  : 
'Maniina.  perhaps  yon  can  lielj)  us. 
It  says  here,  in  this  hook. 

'That  we  boiij;lit  Louisinii.i 

Kroin  the  Fr<'iu-h.     Now  thai  si'ciiis  (|uei'r  ! 
For  Nellie  and  T  don't  understand 
How  theveould  send  it  here. 

'  Whoever  hiought  the  land  over 
Must  have  made  so  many  trips. 
Nell  says  they  put  it  in  haskets ; 
But  I  think  it  must  have  been  shi])s." 
— Ella  Johnson  Kerr  in  October  SI.  Xli/mhin. 


Primary  Nature  Study. 

Synopsis  of  a  lesson  on  tlielien,  Li'iven  liy  an  excellent 
teacher  at  a  county  institute  : 

In  dealing  with  small  children  it  has  been  noticed 
that  they  are  always  more  deeply  interested  in  actions, 
in  what  something  does,  than  in  the  thing  itself. 
Therefore  I  would  begin  by  asking  questions  that  will 
liring  out  the  actions.  Very  great  care  should  be  ob- 
served in  preparing  questions.  Thej'  should  be  good, 
strong,  thought  producing. 

1.     What  does  the  hen  eat?     (irain,  etc. 
■2.      Where  does  it  get  the  grain  ? 
.'V      How  does  it  get  it  ? 

Is   the    bill    well    fitted    for    pickin 
Luivc<l,  liard,  etc. 

What  else  does  the  hen  eat?     Worms. 
How     does    it    get    the     woi'ms  t     By 


up 


MigLjing, 


-I. 
Shai] 

G. 
.scratching,  etc. 

7.      How  many  toes  are  used  in  digging? 
S.      How  does  the  hen  scratch  ? 

9.  Does  it  use  both  feet,  first  one  and  then  the 
other  ? 

10.  Does  it  scratch  twice  with  the  right  foot  and 
then  twice  with  the  left,  or  how  ?  Better  watch  the 
hen  and  find  out. 

11.  What  else  does  it  eat  ?      Berries,    tomatoes,  etc. 

12.  What  part  of  the  tomato  do  the}'  eat  ■? 

1 3.  Do  they  ever  eat  the  juict^  ? 

1 4.  What  else  does  the  hen  eat  ?  Pebbles,  stone, 
lime,  etc. 

15.  Why  do  they  eat  pebbles? 


10.     Doi^s  tlie  hen  chew  her  food  ?     Tell  about  how 

it  is  ground. 

17.  Food  in  the  crop  is  moist.  Where  does  tlur 
hen  get  this  moisture  ? 

IS.  How  does  till'  hen  know  where  to  lind  the 
food  1     See,  heai-,  etc. 

19.  Where  are  the  eyes  located?  What'  ci)lor  an' 
they  ?      Are  all  chicken's  eyes  the  same  color? 

20.  Can  the  hen  s(>e  behind  without  turning? 

21.  Can  she  see  a  hawk  flying  above  her? 

22.  How  do  you  know  the  hen  can  smell?  She 
will  go  away  from  a  strong  smelling  bug. 

23.  Where  are  the  ears  ?      Is  the  hearing  very  acute? 

24.  How  does  the  hen  travel  to  get  food?  ^\'alk, 
run,  etc. 

25.  How  man}' toes  are  used  in  walking?  Examine 
track  in  mud  or  dust. 

26.  Does  it  ever  use  four  toes  in  walking? 

27.  How  are  the  toes  held   together? 

28.  Where  is  the  chicken's  heel. 

29.  How  are  the  toes  and  heels  covered  ?  Wlij'  is 
this? 

30.  Has  it  any  other  way  of  travel  ?     Fly. 

31.  Does  it  like  to  tly  ? 

32.  Will    it  fly  over  a  fence  or  go   through  a  hole  ? 

33.  I)oes  it  make  much    noise  with  its  wings  when 

flying  ? 

34.  Does  it  fly  over  the  fence  or  does  it  stop  on  the 
fence  ? 

35.  How  does  it  fly  1 

This  is  a  pretty  hard  ([uestion.  Have  some  child 
lift  himself  by  pressing  down  on  the  desks.  Show  how 
the  bird  pres.ses  down  on  the  air.  Examine  the  feathers. 
Examine  the  wing.  Notice  the  hooks  and  barlis  on 
feathers.      Notice  how  the  featliers  are  braced. 

36.  Ai-c  wing  feathers  shorter  on  upper  or  under 
side? 

37.  Look  at  the  fleshy  pai-t  of  the  wing.  Skin, 
bone,  muscle,  etc.      Compare  to  arm  and  hand. 

38.  Does  the  chicken  eat  most  all  i.he  time? 

39.  Do  they  rest  ?     How  ?     Stand,  sit  or  lie  ? 

40.  What  time  of  the  day  do  they  rest  ? 

41.  Do  they  get  up  early  ? 

42.  Do  they  go  to  bed  early? — Anifriran  Journal 
of  Educal  ion. 


I  find  a  new  fashion  as  T  visit  primary  rooms.  The 
little  ones  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  run  to  the 
lilackboard  in  recitation  softly,  on  tiptoe,  for  the  sake 
of  speed  and  — what  else?  Has  any  first  or  .secjnd 
grade  primary  teacher  any  "remarks"  to  make  about 
this  new   de))arture — for  or  against?    'Prim.  Kdticalinn. 
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School-Bclls. 

Niiw  let  lis  s.iy  f?()(Kl-by  to  siiinini  r  1 

I''()i-  (i(il(Icii-ro(l  has  Wiived  lirr  wand. 
Ami  Aster,  ton.  the  latest  coiner, 

GU^aiiis  like  a  star  in  Helds  beyond. 
The  siiniiner  days  are  past, 

Then.  |ilayinates,  come  alonj^. 
The  school-hell  calls  us  home  at  last, 

I)in<<,  (long  !     l>ing,  dong  ! 

From  out  the  shady  woodland  |il,ice.s. 

From  ocean  shores  and  meadows  sweet, 
"With  rosy  cheeks  and  happy  faces. 

And  with  the  sound  of  many  feet, 
We're  comir.g  girls  and  hoys, 

A  thousand  thousand  strong  ! 
We're  marching  to  the  merry  noise, 

Ding,  dong  I     Uing,  doiig  I 

—  Vutitlin  Co)ii/)iniiu)i. 

Three  Thing's. 

In  lieginning  the  new  j-ear  there  are  three  things  to 
be  watched  lest  they  become  fixed  habits.  First, 
nagginy.  In  a  recent  visit  to  a  primary  room  of 
youngest  children  I  was  particiilailj*  struck  with  the 
absence  of  all  nagging  by  the  teacher.  A  little  boy 
began  to  hum  in  an  absent-minded  way.  "  Who  has 
to  hum  ?  '  asked  the  teacher  in  a  ].)leasant,  half-chiding 
way.  The  boy  looked  up  smilingly  and  Mopped  hum- 
ming, which  was  all  the  teacher  was  after.  Wasn't 
that  betier  than  to  sa3',  "Stop  liunMuing  I  If  I  catch 
you  humming  again,  I'll  punish  3"ou."  The  nerves  of 
both  children  and  teaclier  are  saved  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  save  nerves  and  fiiction  when  j'ou  can.  Again 
in  the  same  room  a  girl  was  playing  w-ith  her  shoe- 
buttons  during  a  recitation.  "  Wlio  is'nt  helping  ?  " 
iLsked  the  same  teachei-.  The  little  girl  was  all  at- 
tention in  a  moment,  and  had  not  been  smoothed  the 
wrong  way.  The  absence  of  nagging  in  that  room  was 
a  blessed  relief  to  the  visitor,  to  the  children,  and  to 
the  teacher  as  well.  See  how  often  5'ou  can  forget  to 
say  Dont  this  year. 

Henrij,  shuffling  ivalking  by  the  children.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  of  this  shambling  motion  is 
permitted  in  the  schoolroom  bj'  teachers  who  never 
seem  to  mind  it  or  know  it.  Little  children,  partlcularh' 
l)oys,  often  bring  this  liabit  to  sclioo!  in  an  aggravated 
form.  It  is  as  if  the  liome  people  had  never  even 
noticed  it  or  attempted  to  correct  it.  Begin  the  very 
first  day  to  correct  this  heavy,  dragging  step.  Not  bj' 
saying,  "  Don't  walk  tliat  way,"  but  by  devising  some 
waj'  to  get  the  light  buoyant  step.  Not  a  tip-tie  that 
is  almost  as  ^ad.  Children  have  to  Iparn  to  handle 
their  legs  and  feel.  Tiiey  are  as  much  in  the  way  as 
are  hands  sometimes. 

Thick  indis/iiicf  etiiinfiatioti  is  another  of  this  pro-, 
niinent  trio  of  evils.  It  is  an  exception  if  children 
speak  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  school  room.      It  has 


been  considered  "  cunning"  at  home  for  the  babies  to 
talk  indistinctly  and  tiie  teachers  have  it  all  to  undo. 
I'nlearn  it  gi'iitlg,  but  correct  it  as  persistently  as  you 
would  pull  weeds  out  of  a  garden.  Not  once,  but  every 
da%'.  Ilicy  will  be  sure  to  grow  over  night.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  teacheis  themselves  are  not  the  best 
e.\ampl(!  in  tiiis  respect.  Nothing  better  to  correct 
this  tendency  than  frequent  phonic  diill.  I'limary 
Educat'um. 

Connected  Scliool  Work. 


1  have  never  seen  such  beautiful  ((iiiniTtcd  work  in 
the  commim  schools  as  in  the  kindergarten.  The  morn- 
ing circle  in  which  the  ideas  are  presented  which  guide 
the  work  in  occupations  and  gifts,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
centre  of  interest  there,  the  centre  of  concentration, 
and  the  da3''s  work  in  the  kindergarten  is  better 
associated  than  in  the  common  school  ;  and  the  many 
weeks'  work  is  better  associated  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
child  than  the  different  weeks'  work  in  the  common 
school.  I  think  teacheis  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
from  the  kindergartner.  I  don't  lielieve  we  can  ever 
appl}'  the  kindergarten  idea  fully,  and  I  don't  think  it 
desirable  quite,  but  I  find  the  ideal  relation-ship  of  the 
day's  work  there.  —  Dr.  Frank  McMurry. 


N,  B.  Normal  School  Closing-. 


Kn(;i,ish  Liter ATfRE. 

Chis.t  I,  Time,  I  lir.  .111)11111. 

1.  What  is  the  date  of  the  play  "Julius  Cse.sar"? 
From  what  hook  was  the  play  derived?  What  two 
other  plays  of  Shakespeare  derive  their  plots  from  the 
same  source  y  It  has  been  said  that  the  play  should 
not  he  called  ".lulius  Ca>sar."  What  reason  has  been 
given  ? — Value  l-'i. 

2.  State  conci.sely  your  conception  of  the  character  of 
Portia. —  Vulnc  !■'>. 

3.  By  whom,  and  on  what  occasions  were  the  follow- 
ing lines  uttered  : 

faj    O  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  his  hart. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  tlieir  fates. 
I  hear  a  bustling  rumour  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 
For  Biutiis,  as  you  know,  was  Ca-sar's  angel. 
Good  words  aie  better  tlian  had  strokes. 

—  Value  ..'o. 
By  what  soi)histry  does  Brutus  persuade  himself 
that  he  ought  to  kill  C;esar  in  that  solilocpiy  which 
begins,  'It  must  be  by  his  death'?  Quote  at  least  six 
lines  of  this  passage,  lieginning  at  the  words  'The  abuse 
of  greatness.' —  Value  W. 

5.  Write  brief  notes  on  /lor.sc.s-  /mt  al  lunul :  hear 
hard:  liearls  of  eoiifrDrersi/ ;  <iuiek  iiuttle :  fearful 
hrareri/  ;  charge  lug  faula.iy. —  Value  In. 

(i.  When  was  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  published?  At 
what  period  is  the  action  of  the  i)oeiu  laid  ?-  Value  S. 

7,  Quote  the  pas.sage  beginning,  "The  broom's  tougli 
roots  his  ladder  make."  .uid  ending, '"To  sentinel  en- 
chanted land. "  \'idiie  I.'. 


('■) 
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PlIYSIOt.OOY  AND   IIVGIKNH. 

(r  ra  IK  mil  !•  Sc/iin>l  tiiitl  Cliiss  I.  'riiiic.  I  lir.  .la  nil  it. 

Note.  =  y'Vl'C    iiiiciliiiiis.    hirhidiiui  .Vn.  '.',    innkc  a  full 
IHilMi: 

1.  \\"h;il  [i.issattcs  <i]k'1i  into  or  i);i.ss  out  fioiii  tllc 
phai-yiix  I'  .State  tlicii-  ii'lativc  imsilioii  ami  tlu'ir 
i'limtioiis. 

2.  Kx|)l.iiii  till'  sliiictiuf  of  tin'  pelvis  in  relation  to 
the  .spine  and  the  lower  linilis.  \\li,il  purposes  are 
served  hy  its  peiuliar  form  ? 

'.i.  Si.ile  wli.it  you  know  ol  the  lollow  int;,  .is  to 
position  and  fuuetion  :  liyoid  hone,  elhnoid  bone,  liver, 
medulla  ohlouLrat.i.  colon,  p.inereas,  epiglottis,  aorta. 

4.  How  would  you  jimif  that  hone  is  a  mixture  of 
earthy  and  ainm.il  mattery  (Jive  .some  idea  of  the 
mo<le  in  whicli  these  two  are  distrihul<'d.  How  is  the 
liouri.shment  of  hone  provided  foi  ^ 

5,  Explain  t  lie  siijnitieance  of  the  l<'rms  physiology, 
organ,  funetion,  seeretion,  ferment. 

().  State  wliat  you  lan  as  to  t\\v  sujiposed  actioji  of 
alcohol  a.s  a  "stinudant."  What  organs  .ire  •'stiimi- 
l.tled"  anil  with  what  result  ? 


Class,  !. 


EXOI.ISH  L.VNGfAGE. 

Time,   I  /iniii;   -Hi   iiiiini/is. 


1.  Analyze  hoth  generally  anil  particul.irly: 

IV.iY'f/  I  am 
Of  late  u  ith  passion.s  of  .some  difference, 
Conrrplioiis  only  proper  to  myself, 
AVhich  give  some  .soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours: 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friend.s  be  (jrtercd, 
Nt)r  const  rue  any  fii  rtlicr  my  )tr(/lerl. 
Than  tliat  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  nieu. 

—  Value  ::'0. 

2.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  foregoing  passage. 

-  Vnhie  In. 

3.  State  and  illustrate  the  rule  that  deterndnes  the 
number  of  the  verb  when  its  subject  is  a  collective  noun. 

—  Value  in. 

4.  (live  instances  of  Celtic,  Latin  and  Danish  remains 
in  the  English  language,  and  state  for  what  classes  of 
words  we  have  adopted  chiefly  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  derivatives. —  Value  I'l. 

.5.  Give  the  force  of  the  affixes  :  Hood,  less,  some,  ling, 
dom,  en;  illustrate  your  answer  byexainples.  —  Value  15. 

6.  Give  the  derivation  of:  Synod,  calico,  surgeon, 
treacle,  summerset,  tan.sy,  hu.ssy,  custard,  rival. — 
Value  15. 

(j.  Give  specimens  of  trochee,  iambus,  anapjest,  amphi- 
brach, and  .scan  the  following  : 

'■  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen; 
The  heavens  themselves  blazeforth  thedeath  of  princes." 

—  Value  15. 

QUESTION   DEPAKTMENT. 

A.  C.  McL.-  -  The  gross  amount  of  a  bill  is  .$.50  :  but 
after  two  successiive  discounts  at  the  same  rate,  the  net 
amount  is  4^36. 0."^.      Find  the  rate  of  discount  ? 

Suppose -the  question  to  be  reversed  :  to  find  what 
per  cent,  after  two  successive  additions,  would  give 
$50.  By  the  method  of  compound  interest,  if  $36.08 
were  given  and  also  the  rate,  the  amount  would 
be  found  by  adding  the  rate  to  1,  squaring  tlie  sum,  and 
then  multiplying  by  $36.08  to  get  .$.50.  But  the  $50 
is  given.  Therefore  the  process  is  reversed.  Dividing 
$50  by  $36.08,  you  get   1 -085069  +  .      Extracting  the 


square  root  you  Iia\e  l-OlHi,  or  iOI,',.  Subtract  1  and 
you  have  tiie  rale,  or  -0-1  J  =  j'^.  If  J,  was  added  each 
time  to  get  $50  it  is  evident  thai  }._  sulitracted  would 
reduce  it  to  $36.08.  'J'herefore  the  lale  was  ,,'5  or  4  %. 
NoTK.  -  An  exercise  worke<i  on  the  same  ]irinciple 
is  to  lie  found  in  Hainhjin  Sniitii's  Arithmetic,  page 
197,  Ex.5.  It  is  not  wi.se,  1io\V(>,vim',  to  waste  time 
looking  for  ;iritlimetical  solutions  for  algebraic  ]iioI)Ichis. 

A  SuiiSCHlJiHH.  Please  work  tlie  following  ([uestion, 
wiiich  is  found  on  page  72,  Sec.  \'l,  I,  Hamblin  Smith's 
arithmetic  :  A  sold  a  watch  for  oni^lifth  more  than  it 
cost  him  to  J!,  who  sold  it  to  C  for  $;i(i,  which  was  one- 
(juarter  less  than  it  cost  him.  \s\\;\X  did  the  watcii 
cost  A  ? 

•]  cost  of  watch  to  B  ^   $36. 

.-.      1  "  "  =   $12. 

.-.      whole   "  "  =   .$48. 

Again,       1 1  cost  of  watch  to  A  =   $48. 

.-.      1"  "  "  =   $  8. 

.-.      whole   "  "  =  140. 


H.  ,S.  U.,  BucTouciiE. — You  will  find  tlie  .solution  of 
the  problem  asked  for  in  the  Review  of  November,  1894. 


Subscriber.— John  spent  $80  less  than  \  of  his 
money  at  one  time  and  at  another  $40  more  tihan  \  of 
the  remainder,  and  now  has  $40  left.  How  much  had 
he  at  first  % 

If  he  had  not  spent  the  $40  more  than  |  he  would 
have  had  $80  left.  But  then  having  spent  -5-  he  had 
4  left  =  $80,  therefore  the  whole  =  $140  Mt  after  the 
first  spending.  If  at  first  he  had  spent  the  $80  besides 
the  I  he  would  have  had  \  left.  But  if  he  had  spent 
the  $80  out  of  the  $140  he  would  have  had  $60  or  \  of 
what  he  had  at  first.     Therefore  he  had  $180. 


"  Geometry." — (1)  If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  un- 
equal, and  if  from  their  point  of  intersection  three 
straight  lines  are  drawn,  namely,  the  bisector  of  the 
vertical  angle,  the  median  and  the  perpendicular  to  the 
ba.se,  the  first  is  intermediate  in  position  and  magnitude 
to  the  other  two. 

Let  ABC  be  the  triangle.  Let  AB  and  AC  be  the 
two  sides,  of  which  AB  is  the  greater.  Let  AD  be 
perpendicular  to  BC.  Let  AP  be  the  bisector  of  the 
angle  BAG,  and  AX  be  the  median. 

Then  angle  DAC  =  complement  of  angle  ACD, 

And     "       DAB=  "  "      ABD. 

But      "       ACD  is  greater  than  '      ABC. 

Therefore     "       DAC  is  less  than  -       DAI'.. 

"  "       BAD  is  greater   than    lialf  the  \ertical 

angle  BAG 

Therefore  AD  lies  within  the  angle  PAC. 
But    by    Ex.  12,   AX    lies   within   the    angle    BAP. 
Tiierefore   AP   lies    between   AD   and    AX.      And   by 
Ex.  3  it  is  intermediate  between  tlieni  in  magnitude. 
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{-)  ABC  is  any  triaiijilo  ;  r('i|uiri'(l  tu  draw  a. straight 
lino  paiallcl  to  tlieljasc  I'.C,  and  UKn'ting  the  otiici  sides 
in  I)  and  E,  sd  that  I>1']  inav  he  e([ual  U>  the  (hITerenee 
of  BD  and  CE. 

Produce  BC  to  F.  Bisect  the  aiisjles  ACF,  A1!F,  hy 
CO,  BO.  Draw  OED  parallel  to  BC  meeting  AE  in 
K  and  A  P.  in  1).  Then  DO  =  BD,  and  EO  =  EC. 
That  is,  DK  is  tiie  drflereiice  between  EI)  and  CE. 


SCHOOL,   AND    COLLEGIA 

Chance  Harhor,  St.  John  Co.,  furnishes  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  ground.s,  neatly  fenced  and  planted 
with  flower.s,  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  fence  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Minna  Glendenning,  the  former 
teacher,  and  the  flowers  to  teachei's,  pupils  and  parents. 


Wm.  M.  Ilepson  has  been  appointed  pi-ineipal  of 
Maitland,  N.  S.,  school,  in  place  of  Miss  Heblj, 
resigned. 


t)ld  friends  were  glad  to  greet  Mrs.  Bohun  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  formerly  Misses  NancT  Reardon  and  Stella 
McVicar,  at  the  Charlotte  County  Institute.  The 
teachers  were  also  pleased  to  see  trustee  Acheson,  of 
Elmsville,  present  at  some  of  the  sessions,  and  would 
gladlv  welcome  more  trustees. 


Few  teachers  have  been  more  successful  in  tree  plant- 
ing than  Mr.  Geo.  ^I.  Johnston  and  coadjutors  in 
St.  George. 


The  teachers  of  Charlotte,  N.  R.,  recently  elected 
Mrs.  John  McGibbon,  a  former  co-worker  and  at  pre.sent 
an  efficient  member  of  the  St.  Stephen  school  boaid, 
vice-president  of  the  institute. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Skinner,  one  of  the  St.  John  city  school 
trustee-s,  read  an  interesting  and  suggestive  i)aper  on 
the  subject  "  School  Politeness "  ijefore  the  St.  John 
County  Teachers'  Institute. 


N.  B.  University  lias  opened  with  one  of  the  largest 
fieshman  classes  in  its  history.  The  professor  of 
classical  languages  and  literature,  W.  Tyng  Raymond, 
M.  A.,  entei'S  upon  his  new  duties,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  successful  year's  work  at  the  university. 

The  literature  laid  down  foi-  study  for  the  niembeis 
of  Principal  Cameron's  literature  class  in  the  Sunnner 
School  of  1897  will  be  the  following  poems  by  Browning: 
1.  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad.  2.  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea.  3.  The  Lost  Leader.  4.  My  Last 
Duchess.  5.  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tnmb.  (i.  Clive.. 
7.   Pippa  Passes. 


Principal  (ioucher,  who  taught  at  Lawrencetown  last 
year,  has  this  year  taken  the  principalship  at  Middle- 
town,  Annapolis  Co.,  in  place  of  Mr.  Me(iill,  who  is 
now  devoting  his  attention  to  farming.  The  \acancy 
at  Lawrencetown  has  lieen    lilli'd  liv  Principal  Cimiiliie. 


Vj.  llartt  Nichuls,  B.  A.,  who  has  taught  ni  Kcnt- 
ville  Academy,  N.  S.,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  retired 
to  pursues  a  course  in  law,  and  Miss  Bertha  B.  Hebb, 
B.  A.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
that  institution.  Miss  Hebb  has  been  princi|)al  of 
Maitland  high  school  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
staff  now  consists  of  Angus  McLeod,  principal  ;  Jennie 
Rose,  as.sistant ;   Bertha  Hebb,  assistant. 


Miss  jNIar}'  Hoyt,  teacher  at  Lepreaux,  assisted  by 
residents  (jf  the  place,  has  raised  the  sum  of  thirty-three 
dollars  as  the  nucleus  of  a  building  fund  for  a  school- 
house,  which  is  so  badly  needed  in  that  place. 


iSlr.  C.  W.  Brown  retired  from  the  principal.ship  of 
Shubenacadie  school  to  take  a  position  in  one  of  the 
Halifax  schools,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Fulton  has  been 
appointed  in  his  place. 


N.  J.  Lockhart,  B.  A.,  has  been  engaged  as  principal 
of  the  Canning  high  school  in  place  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Robinson,  who  resigned  to  study  at  the   normal  school. 


Waterville  has  added  a  third  department  to  its  school 
to  meet  the  demand  from  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  the  provincial  examination  ;  and  Aylesford  section 
has  graded  its  school  into  two  departments.  In  both 
of  these  cases,  so  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  ■was  con- 
cerned, there  did  not  seem  a  necessity  for  an  increase 
of  teachers.  That  the  people  should  desire  in  this  way 
to  improve  the  character  of  their  school,  and  were  will- 
ing to  meet  the  expense  of  it,  is  a  favorable  indication 
of  progroiss. 

The  government  examination  of  last  July  gave  Halifax 
Academy  49  Grade  B's  out  of  54  applicants,  al.so  80 
Grade  C's  and  84  Grade  D's  —  in  all  L'l.'i  successful 
candidates.  Of  the  B  class,  1 7  are  now  attending 
Dalhousie  College,  10  are  teaching,  and  others  are 
taking  situations.  The  attendance  this  j'ear  is  larger 
than  evei',  being  already  .'U4.  The  aeademy  is  to  have 
a  new  ph3'sieal  and  chemical  laboratory.  The  govt-ni- 
ment  has  supplied  the  cadet  corjjs  with  1 1!0  rifles  and 
accoutrements. 


Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  with  the  schools  of 
Charlotte  ("ountv  during  nearlv  the  whole  of  October. 


lOG 
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Dr.  Elwii  Mackay  luvs  succecHod  tlie  late  Dr.  Tiaw- 
son  !us  profossor  of  cliemistiy  in  I  >.ilhciusi<'  ColU  ijc,  fi'inn 
which  he  jj^iiuhuiteH  witli  higli  lionoi-s  in  ISSIi.  He 
tiiui;lit  as  jiiiin-ipal  in  New  (!las;;i)\v  for  sDnic  yiMis,  .md 
niav  lie  saiii  to  ha\('  ciralnl  tliat  liii;h  school.  l''oi'  the 
last  three  years  he  stiidieil  at  Johns  llojikins  and  took 
his  degree  of  doctor.  JIi^  has  long  heen  considered  one 
of  tiie  most  skilled  teachers  in  the  Maritime  rrovirices. 


sents  a  plan  of  teaching;  f.c<'i>Krapliy,  which  is  full  of 
.siiffff  est  ions  for  (he  (cacher:  .iiiil  these  pi-esent  the  neces- 
sity of  ae<'uralc  observation  of  e\ery  (liinK  in  tli<>  pnpil's 
j  en\iiiinnicn(  tlic  air,  water,  sky,  eloiids.  teniper.it  nre. 
.ininial.s,  pl.ints,  rocks,  soik  hills.  vMJleys,  streams,  liiihit-s 
.uul  occnpation.s  of  people,  etc.  Sucli  ,i  phm  makes  the 
study  of  iceof^raphy  userul  .■mil  (lelii;lit  ful. 


Miss  Mina  .\.  lieadc  has  resigned  her  position  as 
tcai'licr  of  oratory  at  Acadia  Uiii\ cisity  to  accept  the 
appointment  as  teacher  of  i)hysical  and  vocal  culture  in 
the  Truro  normal  scliool.  Miss  Reade  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  and  before  entering 
upon  her  duties  at  Truro,  will  visit  a  Massachusetts 
normal  school  for  a  short  course  of  special  training  in 
her  profession. 


The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  Pictou  academy 
is  180,  being  higher  than  it  was  since  1892.  There  are 
thirty  pupils  from  beyond  the  county  and  over  100 
from  outside  the  town.  At  the  July  examination 
eleven  candidates  obtained  Grade  A.  Nine  of  the  A 
class  have  entered  Dalhousie  college.  The  present  A 
class  numbers  .seventeen.  The  new  building  will  be 
occupied  in  November.  Tt  is  a  great  improvement  on 
its  predecessor,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  academic  build 
ing  in  the  province.  The  academy  sustained  a  great 
loss  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  popular  teachers — 
Mr.  Oliver.  The  new  teachers,  Messrs.  Duchemin  and 
Cogswell,  have  already  won  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  the  students,  and  bid  fair  to  be  very  successful. 


Charlotte  County,  N.  B.,  teachers  are  reiiuested  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Johnston,  St.  George, 
is  the  secretary  of  the  committee  on  non-iirofessional 
conduct,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  that  of  the 
historical  committee. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


High  ScHooi,  Physical  Science,  Part  II,  by  F.  W. 
Mei-chant,  Collegiate  Institute,  London,  Ontario,  pages 
44(i,  price  75  cents.  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto,  pub- 
lishers. This  hook  authorized  by  the  department  of 
education,  Ontario,  is  an  excellent  one.  Its  chief  fea- 
ture is  the  abundance  of  good  material  for  practical 
work  by  students  of  physical  science,  coupled  with  illus- 
trations on  nearly  every  page.  It  deals  with  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces,  velocity,  hydrostatics, 
sound,  light,  magnetism,  electricity:  and  its  niinimuin  of 
theory  with  its  maximum  of  practice  makes  it  an  ideal 
book  for  students. ' 


Oswego  Methods  in  Teachi.n-g  (iEocjuAPHY,  by  A. 
W.  Farnham,  pages,  127,  price  .">0  cents,  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  publisher,  Syracuse,  N.    Y.     This  little  work  pre- 


Tiii:  Cd.m.mon  .SciKiin,  Systk.m  or  (inuMANY,  by  !.e\i 
Seeley,  Ph.  1).,  pages  i")l,  price  $I..")II.  Publisher.s,  K.  L. 
Kellogg  &  (lo..  New  ^'ork.  Those  w  ho  .ire  interested  in 
comparing  our  educational  system  with  th.it  of  (Jerm.my 
will  study  this  book.  In  many  respects  they  will  lind 
the  (iermaii  system  in  advance  of  our  own,  especially  in 
the  permanence  of  employment  of  teachers,  and  the 
provision  that  is  made  foi- their  support  after  they  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
find  that  the  German  schools,  though  having  sei'ious 
defects,  are  efficient  and  thorough.  The  personality  of 
the  teacher  is  a  more  potential  factor  than  with  us,  and 
he  has  fewer  restrictions  placed  upon  him  in  the  school- 
room. On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  is  not  only  the 
oracle,  l)ut  the  text-book  also  of  the  pupil,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  the  instruction  derived  liy  many  pupils  is  from 
the  teacher  alone,  the  pupil  having  access  to  very  few 
books.  The  work  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  teachers, 
especially  those  who  are  seeking  infonuation  on  the 
pensioning  of  teachers. 


Selections  from  the  History  of  Alexander  the 
Gheat,  by  Qiuntus  Curtius  Rufus,  edited  by  Willard 
Humphreys,  Ph.D.,  pages  2IJ8,  price  b5  cents.  Publish- 
ers, Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  convenient  work  is  in  the 
school  classics  series  of  Ginn  &  Co.  There  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  author,  and  of  his  subject — Alexander  the 
Great.  The  notes  are  very  helpful,  not  only  on  peculiar 
phrases  and  construction,  I)ut  also  on  ambiguities  and 
historical  points  that  will  arouse  and  maintain  the  inter- 
est of  the  .student.     There  is   also  an  ample  vocal)idary. 


Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,  by  R.  H.  Quick, 
420  pages,  price  $1.00.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  This  reprint  of  the  favorite 
standard  book  on  the  History  of  Ed\ication,  is  the  best 
edition  that  we  have  seen.  "Quick's  Educational  Re- 
formers" is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  of  the  merits  of  the  text.  In  this  edition, 
however,  we  liave  a  short  autobiography  of  the  author, 
giving  his  recollections  of  his  owli  education  and  early 
teaching  experience.  We  have  a  cluipter  on  Free  be  1 ; 
21  portraits,  some  of  them  very  good:  11  illustrations; 
translations  of  passages  from  the  French,  German, 
Latin  and  Greek  languages:  additional  notes;  and  an  im- 
proved index.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
our  readers  to  purchase  this  edition  in  pieference  to  any 
other. 


Educational  Music  Course.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publish- 
ers, Boston.  This  course  is  to  consist  of  six  nuisical 
readers,  the  first  three  of  «  hich  have  just  been  i)id)Ii.sh- 
ed.  It  has  been  planned  and  arranged  by  special 
teachers  of  music  thoroughly  cogniz.uit  of  the  wants  of 
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the  pupils  of  the  public  scliools.  The  phiu  adopted  is 
phiin,  .systeinatie,  and  |)i<)gressive,  from  the  first  presen- 
tation of  the  major  scale  through  every  principle  and 
fact  of  vocal  music  reading  to  the  completion  of  the 
study  in  the  puhlic  schools.  The  clearness  and  consist- 
ency with  which  the  succesive  elemiMits  are  presented 
by  the  division  of  the  readers  into  chapters  and  sections 
will  appeal  to  the  regular  teacher,  who  has  felt  the  need 
of  a  carefully  outlined  course  of  study  in  music,  simply 
and  naturally  developed,  so  that  the  daily  i)rogress  of 
the  pupil  shall  be  positive  and  unmistakable.  Beautiful 
songs  selected  with  careful  discrimination  abound  in  the 
readeis.and  the  exercises  themselves,  thoughof  necessity 
dealing  with  the  progressive  diniculties  of  the  subject, 
will  be  found  more  than  usually  interesting  because  of 
their  true  meloilic  character. 


October  Magazines. 


Sevei-al  serials  are  complet'^d  in  the  October  Criifiinj^ 
Prof.  Sloane  brings  his  Life  of  Napoleon  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  a  dramatic  chapter  entitled  '-The  Eclipse  of 
Xajioleon's  Glory."  including  striking  pictures  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  exile  to  St.  Helena,  and  to 
which    is   appended    a   jiortrait   of   the    author  by    the 

French  artist  Paul  Leroy Recent  numbers  of  LU/fll's 

Liriny  Aije  contain,  with  nmeh  more  equally  good  and 
interesting  reading,  "Mrs.  MeynelUs  Two  Books  of 
Essays,"  by  George  Meredith  ;  "  Recent  Science."  by 
Prince  Kropotkin  ;  An  Excursion  in  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains," bv  Walter  B.  Harris  :  "  Sir  Henry  Parks,"  by  A. 


Patchett  Martin,  "Thomas  Henry  Huxley,"  by  Wilfred 
Ward,  and  "Gustavus  Adolphus,"  by  Spencer  Wilk- 
inson. At  least  one  short  story,  and  selections  of 
recent  poetry  appears  in  each  weekly  issue.  Informa- 
tion reg.irding  "  New  Features  "  about  to  be  introduced, 
with  special  offers  to  new  subscribers,  may  be  obtained 
by  application  to  the  publishers.  The  LivingAge  ('o.,Bo.s- 
tou. . .  .The  Alliiiitic  Mun/lili/  has  an  article  "  "Tis  Sixty 
Years  .Since  at  Harvard,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in 
which  a  very  instructive  comparison  is  instituted 
between  the  university  life  of  that  time  and  the  present. 
...  .In  PapiiUir  Scieiive  Munflili/,  Henry  L.  Clapp  writes 
on  the  The  Educative  Value  of  Children's  Questioning, 
which  his  experience  leads  hin\  to  rate  high. ..  .The 
C/itnifduijiiaii  has  interesting  articles  as  usual,  "A 
Group  of  Eminent  French  Women,  by  Eugene  L.  Didier, 
w  ill  well  repay  perusal.  Prl)f.  Charles  W.  Andrews,  Ph. 
D.,  of  Bryn  Maur  College,  contributes  a  scholarly  and 
comprehensive  paper  on  "  The  French  Republic." ....  In 
the  7,f/(//c.s"  //o(HC./»»r/i«/ for  this  month,  Thos.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  Boy's  Borkshelf  in  which 
he  gives  a  list  of  one  hundred  books  that  should  be  found 
on  the  l)ookslielf . . .  The  October  jl/c(7!( re  is  rich  in  good 
fiction.  Beside  which  is  an  interesting  account  of  Ian 
Maelaren,  author  of  the  "  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  by  an 
intimate  per.sonal  friend  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  describing 
him  a.s  a  minister  and  pulpit  orator,  in  which  character 
he  had  become  eminent  befoi'e  he  took  up  authorship, 
as  well  as  his  literary  methods  and  career. ..  .The 
Forum  for  October  has  i  scholarly  article  by  Prof.  .lohn 
G.  Hibben  on  "  Princeton  College  and  Patriotism." 


TEACHERS,  TRUSTEES,  AND  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  EDI'C.VFION.AL  ASSOCIATION 

Will  meet  at  the  Normal  School,  Truro,  on  the  14th,  Hth  and  16th  of  October. 


Papers—"  liiter.ature  and  English  in  High  Schools," 
by  Professors  Hori-igan  and  Dr.  MacMechan.  "Kinder- 
garten."' by  Mrs.  Condon.  "  School  Libraries,"  by  Prin- 
cipal Smith.  "The  .School  and  Rural  Life,"  by  Col. 
Blair  and  Professoi' Smith.  "  Fostering  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Cotmtry  Schools,  '  by  Principal  Soloan.  'Sum- 
mer .Schools,"  by  Principal  Cameron.  "  Professional 
Training  of  Teachers."  by  Dr.  Thompson.  "JIanual 
Training."  by  Mrs.  tUias.  Archibald,  Halifax.  "Cliild 
•Study,"   by    Sliss  J.  Almyr  Hamilton.      "Civics  in  the 

Public  School,"  by •      "  Physical  Education," 

by  Dr.  Stewai't.  "Nature  Studies  in  the  ('f)nHnon 
School,"  by  Dr.  Mac(!regor.  "A  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Normal  School,"  bv  Miss  .Jessie  B.  Archibald. 


Addresses  m.-iy  he  expected  from  His  Grace  Ai'ch- 
bishoji  O'Brien  ;  General  Laurie,  Member  of  the  English 
Parliament:  the  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  Hon. 
Attorney  General  and  others.  The  Prize  Essay  of  the 
N.  S.  A.  A.  will  be  read.  Subject,  "The  Public  School 
in  Relation  to  Citizenship." 

LMscilssions— A  most  important  and  interesting  fea- 
ture will  lie  the  discussions  after  each  pajier,  led  by 
.several  of  our  ablest  educationists. 

Reports  will  be  submitted  on  the  Su))erannuation  of 
Teachers:  Reformatories  for  Intractable  Pupils:  a  Per- 
manent Location  for  the  Summer  .School.  ;in(l  the 
Teacher.s'  I'nion. 


In  order  to  obtain  free  return  tickets,  it  will  be  neces.sary  for  those  attending  the  Associal  ion  to  get  the  custom- 
ary certificates  from  the  Ticket  Agent  from  whom  the  ticket  is  bought  before  starting  for  Truro. 

For  anv  further  int'ormation  .ipplv  Ui  the  Secretary. 

__A.  McKAY,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

p.  S.— For  a  copy  ..f  llic  well  illustrated  reporls  of  last   year's  meeting  send  25  cents  to  the  Secretary, 
6  copies  $1.00. 
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MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 

SAINT     JOHN,     N.     ^  ^ 

The  Largest  Dry  Goods  House 

^"  ^he  MARITIME    PROYINCEG 

Every   DEPARTMENT  in  at  all  limes  replete  ^oilh   a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  llie  Latest  Goodx. 

Dross  Godils,  Hoiiseliolil  r/mcn.  Ccitinns.  Trimmings,  Gloves.  Unsiciy,  CJorspts.  Ladies'  Unflerwear,  Silks,  Velvets, 
Miintles.  (Plonks.  Furs,  Millinery.  House  Fiiriiisliiuiis,  Curtains,  Portiers,  Curtain  Poles,  'rape^tiy,  Hrussels  ami 
Wool  Carpets,  Linoleums,   Oiklotlis.  Men's  Furnisliinys,  Men's   Cloths,   Ladies'  "  Ileplonetle"   Hainproof  Cloaks. 

The  Be^t  Value  in  St.  John  in  Mcii's  &  Boys'  Ready-madc  CLOTHING 

27  &  29  King  Street,  37  to  43  Germain  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B 


MOGILL    UNIVERSITY,    MONTREAL, 

SESSION     1896-97. 

Tile  Calendar  for  flie  Session  1896-7  eont.ain.s  full  information  as  to  Conditions  of  Entrance  Ci-illrses  of  S  udy,  Herniations  for  Degrees 
Exhibitions  an<l  Seliolarship^.  Fees.  Etc  ,  in  tile  several  Faculties  of  the  Universit.y. 

Matricvilation  Esaniinations.  preliniinar.v  ti.  tlie  various  Courses  of  study  will  be  held  as  under: 

♦Faculty  of  Arts  (iuolurtiujf  the  Donalda  Special  Course  for  Woineii) 
1  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  -._-.. 

Faculty  «if  Merticiue,      -------- 

Faculty    ot  LaAV,  -------- 

Facility  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Science. 

*Iu  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  tlie  various  courses  in  Ciassios.  English.  Moiiern  Language,  His'oiy,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Zt.u  lopy.  tJeflosy,  are  open  also  to  Partial  students  wiihont  ]\lMtricuIation. 

+The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  includes  Depai  tuients  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Chemistry  and 
Achitecture. 


Tuesday,  IStli  Sept. 
Wednesday,  17th  Sept. 
Tuesday,  15th  Sept. 
Tuesday,  8th  Sej>t. 
Saturday,  2(ith  Sept. 


THE  McQILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


re-open  on  Lst  .September. 


Copies  of  the  Calendar  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 


(Address  McOill  College,  Jtontreal.i 


J.  W.  BRAKENRIDGE,  fleting  Seeretary. 


ADDRESS   A    POSTAL.    TO 


Robinson  &  Johnson, 


ONTARIO 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Belleville,  Ont. 


ami  receive  tlie  IK  i;  Catalof^ue 
*:;ytli  year),  and  tlie  essay  on 

"THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
BOOK-KEEPING  '' 

By  J.  W.  JoR.vsoN,  F.  C.  A. 

N.  B.— An  average  attendance  of  40  students 
from  the  Atlantic  Provinces  is  at  O.  B.  C  each 
year. 


Something 
Worth  Having! 

The  '■  Educational  Review. 


Every  TEACHER  and  Trustee 
^■^i^^.^  5hould  Have  It. 

Devoted  to  advanced  methods  of  Education 
and  General  Culture. 

Only  One  Dollar  per  Year. 


What  they  say : 


W  S.  McDonald,  Sutherland's  Corners  ;  "  I 
highly  reconiniend  it  to  my  f ellow- teachers. " 
Mr,  O.  S.  Hicks,  Hayside:  "Pupils  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding:  the  part  oT  Geography 
which  it  is  intended  to  teieh."  K.  F.  Greenless, 
Prin  Model  School.  Picton:  "  Am  well  pleased 
with  th-  Helioierra.  It  wdl  greatly  aid  id  pre- 
senting mathematical  geography."  A  C.  Cun- 
ningham, Meiivale:  "  I'd  rather  have  the  instru- 
ment than  the  best  globe  in  the  market."  E.  H, 
Carpenter.  Prin.  West  Central  School,  Windsor; 
"The  Helioterra  will  insure  at  least  15  marks  lo 
every  Enirani  e  pupil  on  the  geography  paper." 
M.  J.  O'Connor,  B.A.,  LL,B..  Priucipal  E.ist  Central  School.  Windsor;  "It  is  easily  tha  best 
apparatus  for  public  school  use  I  have  seen."  Mips  M  O'Connor  Prin.  Alphon  us  Separate 
.^chool,  Windsor:  •*  It  is  invalaab:**  in  teaching  mathematical  geography."  Mr  AC.  Bondy. 
Sandwich:  "  Math^^niatical  Geogmpliy  is  quickly  and  vividly  taught  by  the  Helioterra."  School 
Record.  Detroit,  IMich  :  "  Have  seen  a  number  of  instruments  designed  for  such  studv,  but 
none  which  seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  work  as  the  Helioterra  "  Robt.  E.  Barbour,  Highland 
Park,  Mich.:  "It  i^  not  overl  aded  with  delicate  and  complicated  parts,  yet  it  has  sufficient 
mechanism  to  explain  and  illustrate  matters  of  this  kind  coming  within  the  reahn  of  public 
school  work." 


Pamphiet  of  l.NSTRrnTTON  with  each   in>trument 
part  of  Canada  for  ^4  OO. 


Sent  C.  O.  !>,,  express  prepaid,  to  any 
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THE  HELIOTERRK  CO., 


Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  puVilic  reception  given  to  Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew  hy 
the  New  Brun.swick  Natural  Histoiy  Society  on  his 
return  from  the  meeting  of  the  Briti.sh  Association  at 
Liverpool,  was  a  well-deserved  recognition  of  the  great 
.service.s  he  has  rendered  to  science  as  a  geologist. 
Many  letters  were  read  from  distinguished  scientists 
throughout  Canada,  and  from  Canadians  abroad,  showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  Dr.  Matthew  has  done, 
and  e.xpressing  the  luijie  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to 
continue  liis  researches. 


The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jlacrae,  late  pastor 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  St.  John,  as  principal  of  Morrin 
College,  Quebec,  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct. 
29th.  The  cordial  welcome  extended  to  Dr.  Macrae, 
and  his  eloquent  and  scholarly  address  in  reply,  are 
inilioations  that  tjuebec  has  secured  one  wlio  will  be  an 
ornament,  not  only  to  its  academic  halls,  but  also 
to  the  cultured  .society  of  that  historic  city.  St.  John 
could  ill  spare  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Macrae. 


TllK  engravings  that  appear  in  the  Kkvikw  from 
UKinth  to  month  are  tlu^  work  of  the  F.  C.  Wesley  Co., 
St.  John.  It  is  uniieces.sary  to  say  that  this  work  is 
(piite  satisfactorj'.  It  speaks  for  itself.  For  schools, 
wishing  copies  of  photogra])hs  of  grou]is  or  buildings,  at 
very  little  expense,  tlie  facilities  of  the  AN'esley  Co.  to 
furnish  them  are  very  great,  and  they  can  be  relied  on 
to  do  excellent  work. 


Chief  Superintendent  Dr,  Inch,  in  his  address  before 
the  teachers  of  Northumberland  last  month  emphasized 
the  importance  of  self-culture,  especially  of  those  who 
aie  cut  off  from  communication  with  other  teachers  : 
In  order  to  be  a  success  in  his  professi(m  the  teacher 
must  be  a  student  all  his  life.  He  ought  to  be  a  lover 
of  good  books,  and  let  no  day  pass  without  devoting  a 
certain  time  to  study  so  that  he  may  keej)  up  with  the 
intellectual  march  of  progress.  He  should  be  methodical 
in  his  studies,  and  have  a  certain  plan  to  follow,  and  in 
this  way  derive  more  benefit  from  his  reading. 


About  one-fourth  of  the  children  in  our  schools  are 
defective  in  hearing  and  about  one-third  are  wanting  in 
normal  sight.  These  defective  children  may  be  in  other 
respects  mentally  equal  or  superior  to  those  whose  sight 
and  hearing  are  normal.  Yet  if  placed  too  far  from  the 
blackboard  or  the  teacher  they  appear  to  be  stupid 
and  dull.  In  .selecting  seats  for  your  pupils,  accoxint 
must  be  taken  <jf  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  as  well  as 
of  size,  health  and  morals.  Indeed  the  teacher  who 
can  arrange  his  pupils  to  the  best  advantage  so  that 
those  sitting  together  are  congenial  and  helpful,  so  that 
the  size  of  the  pupil  and  the  desk  correspond,  so  that 
the  delicate  are  in  the  least  draughty  parts  of  the  room, 
and  so  that  the  dull  of  hearing  and  seeing  are  to  the 
front — a  teacher  who  can  do  all  this  well  is  likely  to 
succeed. 


Many  teachers  are  even  now  looking  forward  to  a 
change  for  the  next  year  or  term.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  all  real  friends  of  education  that 
teachers  are  not  better  paid — indeed  it  is  a  menace  to 
the  future  of  the  profession.  If  the  best  material  is  to 
be  attracted  to  the  work  of  teaching,  fairly  adequate 
remuiuration  must  be  provided.  Teachers  complain  of 
the  action  of  school  boards,  and  sometimes  with  rea.son; 
but  the  salar}'  question  is  much  more  dependent  upon 
their  own  line  of  action.  Teachers  have  not  yet  even 
contemplated  organizati(.n  and  union  to  keep  up  wages, 
nor  is  it  desiral)le  that  such  a  course  should  be  adopted, 
but  there  are  certain  courtesies  in  a  professional  way 
that  one  teacher  owes  to  another.  One  is  not  to  apply 
for  a  school  unless  it  is  known  to  be  vacant.  Inijuire 
first,  apply  afterwards.  In  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion do  not  offer  to  accept  a  lower  salary  than  your 
predecessor.  If  you  do,  a  pi-ecedent  will  lie  estal>lished 
in  the  district  which  will  always  be  iiuoted,  and'  the 
salary  once  leduced,  will  be  diliicult  to  raise  again. 


no 
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Shall  Toacliors  be  Ponsioncrt? 


Miinv  of  our  hcst  tcaulit-rs  would  like  lo  innliiiur 
ti'iu-hiiif;  until  iiu-apacitated  l)y  a<;e,  hut  tiny  srr  no 
iviisonable  prospei't  of  l)eiiii;  alili'  to  saM'  tVoni  lluir 
iiu-asliv  salaries  enou<;h  to  su]i|)oit  theui  in  their  drcliii 
iiij;  veai-s.  Coiisenueiitly  nil  of  them  who  can  do  so 
seek  other  jtrofessions.  There  are  iiiaiiy  of  our  best 
hijili  soliool  and  c'ollef;e  jjraduates  who  iii\  er  iMitei-  the 
teaehing  profession  heeause  of  the  |ionr  I'maneial  and 
social  prospects.  Thus  both  talents  and  \alual)le 
experience  are  lost  to  our  pi-ofession,  because  no  pro- 
vision is  made  to  secure  us  from  want  when  old  age  or 
sickness  comes.  Even  those  who  remain  in  the  (irofes- 
sion  are  rendered  less  useful  liy  their  anxiety  for  the 
future.  Instead  of  being  enervated  and  hai-assed  by 
fear  and  misgixings,  they  should  be  enabled  to  give 
themsehes  up  unrcser\cdly  to  theii'  lofty  but  ditticult 
duties. 

In  the  civil  service  those  who  collect  duties  or  dis- 
tribute letters  recei\e  pensions.  After  twenty-one 
wars  service  in  the  army  t)ur  soldiers,  who  may  never 
have  tired  a  shot  at  an    enemy,  are  pen.sioned.  Then 

why  should  not  our  teachers  who  light  the  destructive 
forces  of  ignorance  and  who  render  their  country  the 
greatest  of  all  services,  be  also  pensioned  ?  Their  work 
is  more  jjerilous  to  health  and  life  than  the  w(_)rk  of  tlie 
soldier.  They  reijuire  more  learning,  skill  and  prepara- 
tion, -more  moral  courage  and  mori'  brains,  and  they 
should  be,  as  they  are  in  (iermany,  cared  for  by  the 
country  whose  greatness  they  create.  The  German 
system  of  education  is  confessedly  the  best  in  the  world. 
AVhv?  Largely  liecause  of  the  prominence  given  to  the 
teacher  on  account  of  the  recognized  importance  of  his 
work.  lit-  is  a  digniiied  goseiiimeut  olhcial,  with 
permanent  emjiloyment,  and  a  recognized  social  jxisition, 
provided  for  bv  the  state  when  he  is  unable  to  continue 
his  work,  and  e\en  his  wife  and  familv  provided  for 
after  his  death. 

Teachers  are  pensioned  in  nearly  e\'ery  civilizc'd 
country  in  the  world.  England  has  no  ade(|uate  system 
of  pensiims  yet,  but  we  all  know  in  what  a  chaotic  state 
hei-  educational  system  has  always  been.  It  is  true  that 
she  has  several  endowed  schools,  the  best  in  the  worlfl, 
but  her  national  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  is 
but  a  sei-ies  of  awkward  compromises.  But  even  Eng- 
laiifl  has  made  more  progress  in  the  pensioning  of 
teachei's  than  we  have.  In  1893  the  House  of  Conmions 
unanimously  resolved  that  a  national  state-aided  system 
of  superannuation  for  teachers  in  pul)lic  elementary 
schools  should  be  established  at  an  early  date. 

At  yiresent,  in  our  provinces,  teachers  are  so  ill-j)aid, 
and  the    jiossibilitv  of    making   provision    for  old  age  so 


uncertain,  thai  our  profession  is  iillcd  witli  unlrained 
rio\  ices  who  make  il  a  stci)ping-stiirie  to  some  oilier 
employuii-nl.  This  state  of  things  will  contiiuie  tnitil 
some  permanence  is  given  to  the  teacher's  jiosition  by 
pro\iding  ]iensions  and  making  ))iofessional  training 
roni|iulsorv  f(jr  all  teachers. 

This  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  crude 
and  ill  formed  o]iinions  of  young  teachers.  Not  many 
young  men,  and  probublv  no  young  ladies,  become 
teachers  ex]iecting  to  make  teaching  a  life-long  business. 
It  would  therefore  be  unwise  to  decide  a  iiuestion  into 
which  sellish  considerations  may  so  easily  enter  liy  the 
votes  of  tho.se  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  look  u])on  it 
without  jirejudice.  Ff  we  now  find  .so  many  teachers 
underV)idding  each  (Jtliei-,  how  can  we  expect  from  them 
a  w'ise  flecision  on  a  ipiestion  requiring  the  fullest  kiU)vv- 
ledge  of  ditticult  economic  science  and  the  experience  of 
otliei-  countries. 

The  pensioning  of  teachers  is  so  important  a  subject 
that  it  should  be  considered  and  decided  wholly  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  aided  by  the  wisest  and 
most  ex])erienced  educationists  of  the  country. 

In  a  future  number  we  will  give  an  account  of  the 
system  of  pensioning  in  the  United  States,  tjuebec, 
Ontario,  and  some  European  countries. 


Teachiug  vs.  Tolling. 


Ever)'  trainetl  teacher  will  agree  at  once  that  telling 
is  not  teaching.  It  has  been  called  by  some  one  the 
didactic  disease  ;  and  how  many  are  afflicted  with  it  ? 
If  you  visit  our  schools  and  sit  quietly  for  a  time,  vou 
will  be  struck  with  the  disproportion  of  talking  done 
by  teachers  and  pupils.  Our  normal  school  training  is 
on  the  principle  that  a  pupil  is  not  to  be  told  what  he 
is  capable  of  finding  out  for  himself.  Firist,  a  desire  for 
knowle<lge  is  to  be  created  or  stimulated;  second,  the 
way  to  acquire  knowledge  ;  and  third,  the  power  to 
express  knowledge.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  and  func- 
tion to  direct  and  supervise  all  the  channels,  and 
especially  to  take  cognizance  of  how  far  the  pupil  is 
becoming  exclu.sive  owner  of  this  property. 

If  pupils  meet  no  difticulties,  they  acquire  no  power 
of  overcoming  them.  If  they  are  not  required  to  think 
they  will  not  develop  increased  power  of  thought.  It 
is  therefore  the  unwise  teacher  who  helps  his  pupils  too 
freely. 

An  amusing  .sketch  is  published  in  School  Education, 
and  it  represents  what  is  taking  place  daily  in  some  of 
our  schools  : 

The  Abbot  of  Shalott  decided  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Camelot  Sunnner  School.  First  of  all  he  droppeil 
into  the  oi'atdry  of  Camelot  Abbey,  wlieri>  a    friar  «lio 
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hail  studied  under  Aleiiiii  liiinseif  was  tcailLiiig  uietliods. 
Anil  this  is  what  he  hiaid  : 

"Theoliject  of  teachinj;  is  to  arouse  selt'-activit\' in 
the  child,  is  it  not  ?     "  Yes,"   unanimously. 

"Then  a  [)ui)il  should  not  he  told  what  he  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  discover  for  himself,  should   he's 

The  air  was  fairly  blue  and  sizzling  with  the  tre- 
mendous generation  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  class, 
wliich  culminated   in   a    se'..' uir  ctcd  shake  of  the  head. 

"  It  kills  enthusir.MU  in  a  class  to  have  everything 
told  by  the  teacher,  dors  it  not  !"  Heads  move  in  the 
perpendicular  plane. 

"  Hence  the  teacher  should  never  deprive  the  pupil 
of  the  right  to  do  his  own  thinking,  should  he  ?" 

Vigorous  motions  of  head  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

The  Abbot  drew  a  deep  sigh,  thinking  perhaps  of  the 
infidel  Saxon's  attack  on  his  liege  lord. 

Next  he  heard  a  lesson  in  botany  by  a  professor 
from  Queen  Guinevere's  own  normal  school. 

"  This  is  the  corolla  of  the  Hower,  is  it  not  !" 

Mysterious  are  the  woikings  of  the  human  mind. 
Sixty  immortal  souls  in  that  room  got  the  same  grand 
thought  in  the  same  mnment  and  expressed  it  eloquently 
with  "Yes." 

The  Abbot  ha(J  seen  and  heard  enough  of  botany. 
Such  a  double-back-action  and  self-cocking  sixty-shooter 
of  thought  he  had  never  seen  before. 

Next  he  passed  to  regale  his  faint  spirit  on  historic 
lore  under  the  learned  professor  of  history  from  the 
Pioyal  University. 

The  professor  had  notes.  He  had  nothing  but  notes. 
He  read  the  notes,  lie  did  nothing  but  read  his  notes. 
This  is  what  he  read  ; 

"  Bloody  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Katharine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  wasn't  she  1 

The  class  thought  .so  emphatirally. 

"  And  Queen  Elizal)et.h  was  the  daughter  of  Anne 
Bolej'n,  wasn't  she  ;" 

The  class  hadn't  a  doubt  as  to  tlie  historical  coi  rect- 
ness  of  the  statement. 

"  Hence  ^larv  was  older  than  Elizabeth  ?" 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  this  year  in  New  Brunswick  ((X-toljer  10th) 
was  advertised  in  the  Rni/al  d'azHli'  and  other  papers, 
as  well  as  the  Rkview,  a  few  districts  have  jiersisted  in 
refusing  to  hold  it  on  that  day,  alleging  want  of  formal 
notice  or  the  unfortunate  error  in  the  blue  books. 
Precaution  was  taken  at  nearly  all  the  County  Institutes 
to  notify  the  teachiis  of  the  correct  date,  with  the 
re()uest  that  they  notify  their  secretaries.  It  woulil  not 
have  mattered  veiy  much  if  the  few  wise-acres  who 
looked  into  the  blue  liooks  had  not  been  so  imbued  with 
the  magnitude  of  theii-  di.scovery  as  to  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  scatter  it  abroad  and  try  to  bewilder  otheis. 

The  date  of  tlie  school  meeting  was  changed  because 
of    the    break   in   the    week   caused    by   the   holiday    on 


Thuisday,  and  many  teachers  took  Friday  as  well — 
making  up  the  day  on  some  Saturday  when  the  school 
attendance  is  usually  much  smaller.  It  is  stated  that 
by  an  error  of  the  engrossing  clerk,  the  act  was  made 
to  read  the  second  Saturday  in  January  instead  of 
October,  and  the  mistake  was  not  discovered  until  it 
wa^  printed.      It  will  be  rectified,  no  doubt,  this  winter. 


Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  the  teachei-s  to  inform 
their  secretaries  that  it  is  recpiired  of  them  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  to  the  in- 
spector, (Keg.  1)  not  to  tlie  educatiim  office  as  a  few  of 
tliem  continue  to  do.  Some  secretaries  fail  to  send  the 
copy  at  all. 


I  would  like  again  to.  refer  to  the  suViject  of  home 
lessons.  It  may  be  that  some  time  in  the  future 
our  methods  of  teaching  will  reach  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  we  will  lie  able  to  do  all  the  work 
required  of  us  within  the  present  school  hours,  but 
home  lessons  are  yet  a  necessity.  There  are  two  classes 
of  parents  that  the  teacher  has  to  dread.  One,  living 
for  the  most  part  in  the  cities,  which  objects  to  home 
lessons  almost  ui  toto ;  the  other  residing  in  the 
rural  districts,  which  is  forever  complaining  that  the 
children  have  not  enough  to  do  at  home.  I  can  only 
urge  as  I  have  done  before — give  as  few  home  exercises 
(requiring  manual  excellence)  as  possible,  as  the 
facilities  for  doing  such  work  to  advantage  and  with 
profit,  are  few  in  many  homes.  Do  not  permit  le.ssons 
supposed  to  be  prepared  at  home,  to  be  studied  in 
school.  If  there  is  time  for  such,  allow  it  for  the 
entire  preparation  of  one  or  more  home  lessons. 


I  think  we  should  devote  more  time  to  instructing 
pupils  how  to  prepare  honj?  lessons.  How  often  do  we 
hear  parents  say  :  "  I  heard  my  boy  or  girl  recite  the 
lesson  and  he  knew  it  perfectly."  The  teacher  often 
takes  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  not 
strange.  Parents'  well  intentioned  efforts  to  a.ssist 
their  children  at  home  should  not  be  discouraged,  but 
their  m;^thods  are  not  the  methods  of  trained  teachers. 
Theii'  memoiiter  work  will  not  do,  hence  the  pupils 
should  have  an  exact  idea  of  what  is  required  of  them 
and  above  all  should  be  taught  system  in  connection 
with  home  work.  The  pupil  who  steals  desultory 
glances  at  his  home  work  whenever  his  attention  is  not 
otherwise  occupied  and  who  de])ends  U|ioii  the  few 
minutes  allowed  in  school  will  profit  but  little  by  it. 


Teachers  in  selectinir  terrestrial  globes  for  the  use  of 
their  schools,  should  take  care  that  they  are  suited  for 
working  out  any  problems.  There  is  a  cheap  class  of 
"lobes  on  sale  that  will  not  answer  at  all — some  are  not 
even  supjilied  with  a  brazen  meridian,  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  c'arth's  axis  is  fixed.  Do  not  be  put  off 
with  anything  but  the  best,  as  all  others  will  be  found 
nearly  useless  for  many  purposes  for  which  they  are 
required. 


TIIK    KDl'CATIONAL    ItllVIHW. 


For  ttio  Rkvikw. 


Noti's  on  ICiiu'lisli. 


"  Fault." 


■'Yet  lu"  \v:is  kind,  cir  if  srvei-c  in  anL;lit, 
Till'  love  lie  l>i)i'e  to  ictiriiiri;;  was  in  f.uill.  ' 

So  siiijjs  (iiildsniitli  of  liis  old  doiiiiTiic,  P.id<lv  livnif 
—  that  is,  if  tlic  coninicntators  are  right  in  saviiig  that 
Goldsmith  was  a  disi'ipln  of  Paddy,  and  in  supposing 
that  Paddy  was  the  niodrl  from  wluini  the  pod  painted 
his  piotiue  of  the  Village  Sehoohnaster. 

Hy  the  way,  isn't  it  a  ])ity  that  the  good  old  nunie  of 
'  schot)lmastei" '  should  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
disuse  among  us  Canadians  '.  Instead  of  '  schoolmaster' 
and  'schoolmistress'  we  have  such  Yankee  abominations 
as  'school  teachers'  and  '  sehool-manns  '  (n/liiK  'lady 
teachers'),  and  some  of  us  even  aspire  to  emulate  and 
imitate  those  barbers  and  boot-blacks  and  other  ])ro 
fessional  'gents'  who  call  themselves  'professors.'  T'm 
not  quite  sure  whether  [  have  any  very  good  philosophical 
reason  for  disliking  these  latter  names,  but  1  have  an 
excellent  /•''■//-osophical  one   -I  do  not  like  them. 


The  above  couplet  might  form  not  a  bad  text  for  a 
dissertation  on  pedagogical  ethics  or  apologetics  or 
something  of  that  .sort,  but  this  is  not  what  it  is  going 
to  be  used  for  at  present.  'The  Deserted  Village'  is 
part  of  the  literature  presci'ibed  this  year'  for  Grades 
IX  and  X  in  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  While  one 
of  these  classes  was  reading  it  over  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
girl  jumped  up  and  charged  the  poet  with  being  guilty 
of  making  a  bad  rhyme  in  that  couplet  — '  aught '  does 
not  rhyme  with  'fault.  A  bad  rhyme  is  as  easy  to 
detect  as  a  piece  of  bad  grammar,  and  young  critics  are 
apt  to  feel  quite  cocky  when  thev  discover  such  a  hole 
in  a  poet's  coat.  Sometimes  older  critics  too,  foi'  it  is 
not  .so  very  long  since  a  professor  of  English  literature 
pronounced  Th''  Son;/  of  the  Shirt,  and  'I'he  BridijP.  of 
Sii/h.s  no  poetry  at  all,  and  gave  as  his  first  reason  that 
some  of  the  rhymes  weie  bad. 

Some  of  the  pupils  were  willing  to  let  Goldsmith  off' 
on  the  plea  of  poetic  licence,  but  there  seemed  to  l)e 
an  unea.sy  feeling  that  a  man  who  couldn't  make  a  better 
rhyme  than  '  aught — fault '  must  be  rather  a  poor  sort  of 
poet,  — scarcely  good  enough  to  have  his  so-called  poetrv 
prescriljed  for  Grade  IX  and  surely  too  poor  to  be 
honoured  by  the  veterans  of  (irade  X  who  had  gone 
thr'ough  the  first  part  of  Dalgleisli. 

We  were  just  about  resigning  ourselves  to  abarnlon 
our  belief  in  poor  Goldie's  insj)iration  when  some  one 
suggested  that  perhaps  an<jht  and  fault  did  rhyme  in  his 
day.  They  were  told  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report 
later  on.  One  of  them  found  two  similar  rhymes  for 
fault  in  Pope,  and  another  found  one  in  Moore.  I 
forget  just  what  these  were,  but  the  matter  ma}'  be  of 
some  interest  to  teachers  and  students  generally  and 
the  following  notes  and  passages  are  given  fi>r  their 
benefit. 

In  Chaucer  I  can't  Vini\  fault  rli3-ining  with  anything. 
Can't  even  find  the  word  at  all.  Skeat  says  in  his 
(lietionarv    that  the   Middle    English   for-ni  is  fmlf   and 


that  this  occurs  in  line  lOToT  of  The  Canterbui'y  Tales. 
And  so  it  does  in  Tyi«hitt's  edition,  but  in  Skeal's  own 
edition  tlu'  word  is  lakkr. 

I  looked  thio'  the  first  six  books  of  The  {"'aerie  (.I'ueene 
but  found  ][!> j'liu/t  ]]ni  /init,'. 

Shakespeare  usrsjiiu/t  twice  at  the  end  of  a  I'hvming 
line.  In  Sontu't  S!)  it  rhymes  with  half,  .ind  in  the 
Ivpilogue  to  The  Tempest  with  axuaull. 

^larlowe  also  makes  it  rhyme  with  atinoult,  in  his 
vei-sion  of  Ovid's  S|,h  Elegy,  —  the  only  case  I  Ii.-iac  found 
in  his  works. 

Ben  Jonson  rhymes  it  with  vonlt  in  Ejiigrani  llif. 

So  it  would  seem  that  to  Marlowe,  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson  either  the  /  was  sounded  '\i\  fault,  or  it  was 
silent  in  halt,  mult  and  atmault. 

Milton  does  not  appear  to  use  Jaul/  in  any  rhyming 
passage,  at  least  1  have  not  found  any. 

And  so  we  come  tu  Dryden,  where  we  find  — 

"To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulesty««/^<, 
To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  vainer  thou</hts." 

— Essay  on  Satire.  1. 1,  1  Jf. 

"  I,  who  have  all  this  time  been  finding /Jivf// 
E'en  with  my  master,  who  first  satire  taui/hl." 

-Id.  ,.'7.^5. 

"The  gospel  ofl'ers  nothing  to  our  thouyht.t 
J'ut  penitence,  or  punishment  for  faultx." 

Art  nf  I'nrlri/  li.'S-!). 

"  Hear  all  the  world,  (.consider  every  thought  ; 
A  fool  by  chance  may  stumlde  on  a  fault.'' 

'—Id.  0(U-fj. 

Coming  now  to  Goldsmith's  century  we  find  his  1  less 
pronunciation  of  fault  countenanced  by  Pope,  Swift 
and  Cowper,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  others.  My 
copies  of  these  three  poets  are  not  lined  and  it  is  too 
much  trouble  at  present  to  count  them. 

Pope  has  in  the  Dunciad,  Book  I  — 

"f)li,  born  in  Sin,  ar.d  forth  in  folly  hrou^/ht  ! 

Works  crushed,  or  to  be  crushetl  !  (your  father's  /rn^//.)" 

And  in  Book  IV,— 

"Wrapped  up  in  self,  a  god  without  a  lhou(/ht, 
Regardless  of  our  merit  or  de-fanlt." 

Here  are  two  more  irom  the  Essay  on  Criticism, 
"  I  know  there  are  to  whose  presumptuous  thniighlg 
Those  freer  beauties,  even  in  them,  seem  faults." 
"  Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  fault. 
Anil  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  tJunKjlit." 

The  editor  of  my  Pope  says  that  the  ]ioet  was 
censured  by  Swift  for  incorrect  rhymes,  and  mentions 
fault  as  one  of  them.  In  Swift's  own  Strephon  and 
'Chloe  T  find  -- 

"  For  if  they  keep  not  what  they  caur/ht 
It  is  entireh'  their  own  fault." 

In  Cowper's    version  of  Horace's  Sat.  I.  0,  he  has  — 

"  I'efute  the  charge  the  plaintiff  A/tk/^/;/, 
Or  sult'er  judgment  by  default." 

'J'he  llcserted    Village    passage  is  only  one  of  three  in 
I  which  (iojdsinith  uses  fault  m  the  same  wa\-. 
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In  Ki'taliuticiii  ho  says   - 
"Say,  where  has  our  pDct  this  inulaily  canyht  ? 

f)r  wherefore  his  character  thus  without  faults 
And  here  is  a  stanza  fiom  liis  Hermit, — 

"But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the /mil/. 
Ami  well  my  life  shall  pay  ; 
I'll  seek  tiie  solitude  lie  noiu/ht, 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay." 
*  *  * 

It  looks  as  if  our  student's  .suggestion  had  something 
in  it.  li  fault  was  always  pronounced  as  we  now  pro- 
nounce it  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  pi  onounced  in 
Shakespeare's  time  (as  to  the  /  at  any  rate)  it  seems 
strange  that  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Goldsmith  and  Cow- 
per  should  always  make  it  rhyme  with  words  that 
contain  no  I.  That  "  always  "  is  stronger  than  I  have 
warrant  for,  but  I  shall  leave  it  there  until  I  learn  that 
it  is  wrong. 

It  is  not  likely  thut /(in!/  was  always  pronounced  in 
(ioldsmith's  time  without  the  /,  unle.ss  vault  was  treated 
in  the  same  way,  for  every  school  girl  knows  that  Gray 
makes  these  two  words  rhyme  in  his  Elegy. 

The  Century  Dictionary  says  the  I  in  fault  is'  a 
modern  insertion  (Skeat  says  "due  to  the  insertion  of 
/  in  the  O.  F.  fau/^'  in  the  16th  century'')  aft'ecting  at 
first  only  the  spelling  ;  it  was  not  sounded  till  recently. 

Skeat's  precise  statement  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
vagueness  of  the  Century's  'modern'  and  'recently.' 
And  what  about  the  /  in  the  word  as  used  by  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  1  O,  for  the  F  vol- 
ume of  Murray's  Dictionary  !  A.  Cameron. 

Y.irraouih.  N.  S.,  Oct.  28,  1896. 


The  Teacher  aud  Discipline. 

H.  L.  15bitt.\in,  B.  a. 


(Read  before  the  Westmoilaml  Co  mtj-  Teachers'  Institute,  Oct.  1890.) 
Cvnics  have  .said  that  the  less  a  man  knows  the  more 
ready  he  is  to  express  an  opinion.  If  this  be  so,  a 
better  clioice  of  a  writer  for  this  paper  could  not  have 
been  made,  since  a  co[iious  expression  of  opinion  should 
be  in  f.-ivor  of  a  healthy  di.scussion  of  the  subject. 

In  order  that  our  thinking  along  this  line  may  be 
definite,  let  us  select  a  definition  of  discipline  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper.  Discipline  is  anything  and 
everything  which  tends  to  oil  the  wheels  of  school 
maihiriery  to  iii.ike  scholars  attentive,  prompt,  and 
studious,  and  teaching  easy.  I  )iscij)liiie  covers  all  the 
means  used  to  bring  harnioiiy  of  class.  The  end  of 
discipline  is  harmony. 

1,  What  (|ualifications  must  the  teacher  ha\e  to  be 
a  good  disciplinarian  ;  The  ideal  disciplinarian  must 
have  harmony  within  himself.  He  must  be  well 
balanced  morally,  mentally,  and  physically.  If  the 
breast  of  the  teacher  liirnself  be  a  battle-ground  of 
contlicting  emotions,  shifting  opinions,  and  vacillating 
intentions,  how  can  it  Ik^  possible  for  him  to  inculcate 
by  word  or  deed  the  beauty  oi  the  harmony  he  knows 
not  of.  What  a  pitiful  example  of  the  ijlind  leading 
the  blind  is  given  by  a  teadier  who  habitually  corrects 
in    an"er !       No    one    lan    bring    milk    from    a   stone. 


Neither    can    a    teacher,    himself    a   mass   of    discoids, 
impart  order  to  his  school. 

He  must  be,  morally,  well  balanced.  Tliis  I  put 
first  because  moral  balance  is  most  important  and  least 
often  found.  The  teacher  mu.st  be  able  to  put  a  value 
approximating  correctness  on  any  act  from  an  ethical 
standpoint,  and  that,  too,  with  promptness.  The 
teacher  wlio  hesitates  i.s  lost.  A  child  is  ([uick  to 
detect  irresolution  and  as  quick  to  act  when  it  is  once 
detected.  Reproof  in  all  cases  of  petty  disoider  should 
follow  close  upon  detection.  Swift  reproof  in  these 
cases  is  in  preventing  like  offences  most  effective. 

Again  there  should  be  harmony  between  a  teacher's 
preaching  and  practice.  Children  are  terrible  critics, 
and  usually  correct  — terrible  because  they  are  correct. 
Nothing  so  undermines  a  teaciier's  influence  as  moral 
inconsistency.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  foster 
that  moral  intuition  which  was  his  as  a  child,  for  in 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  we  are  more  richly 
endowed  in  youth  than  in  later  age. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us  our  life's  star. 
Has  had  elsewhere  its  setting  and  cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  foi-getfulness 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  us,  in  our  infancy 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 
But  he  beholrls  the  light  and  whence  it  flows.— 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  : 
The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

The  teacher  must  be  nisntally  well  balanced.  We 
do  not  mean,  by  this  that  he  must  not  be  a  lunatic, 
neither  do  we  mean  that  he  must  be  an  expert  in 
applied  science,  a  connoisseur  in  art,  and  a  professional 
litteiciteur.  But  we  do  mean  that  no  one  faculty  must 
be  developed  at  the  expense  of  others.  He  must  not  be 
solely  mathematical,  else  the  order  of  the  school  will 
sufier  owing  to  that  restlessness  wliich  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  monotony.  He  must  not  find  his  sole  pleasure 
in  teaching  the  I.atin  and  Greek  verbs,  nor  must  he 
allow  the  Natural  Sciences  to  assume  sucli  dimensions 
as  to  oljscure  the  remainder  of  the  educational  firm- 
ament. The  teacher  shoulil  avoid  hobby  riding. 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  cause  discontent  in  a  section, 
and  indirectly  to  jiroduce  a  bad  eil'ect  on  the  relations  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  But  if  he  has  a  liobby,  and  the 
hobby  is  tliere  to  stay,  let  the  rider  be  sure  that  lie  rides 
well,  as  any  unlucky  tumble  will  almost  invariably 
result  in  utter  ruin.  Do  not  work  up  a  reputation  as 
an  oracle  on  any  subject.  Tlie  teacher  should  keep  out 
of  the  oracle  business.  It  does  not  pay.  I  lately  heard 
a  child  say  of  a  teacher  :  "  T  guess  all  he  knows  is 
arithmetic,  for  he  keeps  us  at  it  all  day;  but  he  isn't 
much  at  that  for  I  stuck  him  myself." 

The  ideal   teacher  is   well   balanced    physically.      He 
is  not  necessarily  an  athlete,  but  he  is  an  athlete  in  the 
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sniiill.  Of  I'oiirso  a  iimn  or  wmiiaii  may  Iw  a  !ii;j;lily 
suoci'ssful  tcai-lu'i'  witluiut  tlic  aid  uf  a  will  ami  liar- 
moiiiouslv  (U'Vfl(i|ircl  l)0(ly,  and  in  in  in  s\n{r  of 
jihysical  defoniiity.  It  is  liij;lily  imiioitaiit  tiiat  tiie 
cariiiij;e  of  tlic  tfaclicr  sluiuld  lie  yijucfiil  and  t'asy. 
Childicn  are  tlie  liest  miiuics  iniaginalile,  and  a  mere 
physical  tiiek,  siicii  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  gait,  is  more 
eiisilv  aci|uin'<l  than  a  mental  hahit,  for  the  reason  that 
ordinary  motion,  being  controlled  by  the  lower  nerve 
centres,  is  capable  of  becoming  more  highly  reflex  than 
tiiought.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  wiiolesome  respect 
which  is  inspired  by  an  appearance  of  physical  strength 
We  all  more  or  less  worship  strength,  since,  in  all  of  us, 
more  or  less,  lingers  a  \  estige  of  the  nature  of  piiuiitive 
man.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  with 
the  greater  amount,  or  greater  appeai-ance  of  piiy.si- 
cal  strengtli,  will  find  it  easier  to  maintain  discipline 
than  one  less  fortunate,  and  that  too,  without  the 
use  of  an\'  force  whatever.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal 
ill  the  eye.  Some  men  inspire  terror  in  the  evil  doer  by 
a  mere  glance,  other  men  might  stare  for  a  ye;u-  without 
effect.  In  fine  the  majority  of  us  would  find  our  work- 
easier  if  we  possessed  "the  front  of  Jove  to  threaten 
and  command." 

To  a  person  who  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a 
vigorous  and  graceful  body,  the  road  to  success  in  discip- 
line must  be  in  the  sunny  ways  of  love.  Even  the 
highly  favored  must  Work  more  through  the  affections 
than  through  fear  or  even  respect,  by  as  much  as  love 
is  superior  to  respect  and  fear.  Fear  dwarfs,  love 
e.xpands.  The  teacher  should  bemoie  apprehensive  lest 
in  dwarfing  evil  tendencies  capabilities  for  good  become 
atrophied,  than  that  in  drawing  out  the  powers  of  the 
child  by  means  of  the  affections  the  repression  of  evil 
tendenciei  should  be  slighted.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  weeds  and  tares  in  check  is 
by  encouraging  a  vigorous  growth  of  wheat.  So  the  very 
process  of  developing  moral  and  mental  excellence  tends 
to  dwarf  the  evil  propensities  of  child-nature.  Fear  may 
repress  evil  ;  it  cannot  draw  out  the  good.  Love,  in 
drawing  out  the  good,  repre.sses  the  evil.  Which,  then, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  is  the  more  effective 
weapon  t 

Having  considered  now  at  .some  length  what  the 
teacher  must  be,  let  us  next  eiKpiire,  "  What  must  the 
teacher  do  'i " 

He  must  become  at  one  with  his  daily  environment. 
He  must  develop,  if  he  has  it  not  already,  a  sym])athy 
with  the  sentiment  and  intelligent  material  upon  which 
he  has  to  work.  Even  the  pottei-  may  not  fashion  his 
fabrics  without  any  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
mateiial  upon  which  he  is  at  work.  The  carpenter 
must  select  his  tools  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
wood  he  is  moulding.  The  clay,  the  wood,  are  soul-less, 
will-less,  and  the  qualities  of  each  particular  variety  is 
constant.  The  child  is  soulful  and  wilful,  and  is  an 
ever-changing  (|uantity.  How  \  itally  important,  there- 
fore, nay,  hpw^  indisputable  is  it  that  the  teacher  should 
be  in  real,  living  s\'uipathy  with  his  pupils,  as  a  result 
of  a  real  intimate  knowledge  of  their  individual  charac- 
teristics. 

We  are  often  shocked  by  the  seeming  heartlcssness. 
and  lack  of  sympathy  of  those  around   us    for   things 


which  stir  nui-  ileepcst  feelings.  llaxc  we  ever  asked 
ourseUcs  why  they  are  apathetic  and  we  are  synqia- 
tht'tic.  Or  have  we  sinqjiy  set  them  down  as  barbarians 
and  moral  degenerates  f  ISciieve  no  view  so  pessimistic 
can  be  the  line  <inc.  'I'lic  reason  we  feel,  and  they  do 
not  feel,  is  thai  wc  know  an<i  they  do  not  know.  The 
cause  of  apatliy  is  ignorance,  and  the  basis  of  .sympathy 
is  knowledge.  This  view  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
optimistic. 

If  the  teacher,  then,  is  out  of  synq)atliy  with  his 
environment,  he  must  not  lay  the  lilanie  on  nature,  he 
must  be  honest  w'ith  hims(  If  and  lay  the  crime,  for  it  is 
a  crime,  at  the  door  of  indolence.  If  the  laziness  is 
constitutional,  the  quicker  one  is  out  of  the  profession 
the  better.  If  it  is  merely  habituaj,  the  cure  is  study, 
hard,  unremitting,  patient  study.  And  what  a  study  I 
The  philosopher  poet  has  said,  "  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man."  There  is  a  place  and  time  to  begin 
every  stud}'.  In  the  case  of  man,  the  time  to  begin  is 
during  his  childhood.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  then 
is  the  time  when  the  foundations  of  his  character  are 
being  laid  ;  and  because  in  the  second  place,  then  his 
motives  are  the  most  transparent  and  his  actions  tlie 
most  spontaneous.  The  child  uses  words  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  man  uses  words  to  expre.ss 
what  ought  to  be,  or  what  he  wishes  to  be  considered 
as  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  easiest  time  to  learn 
the  ground  plan  of  a  building  is  just  after  the  founda- 
tions have  lieen  laid.  The  easiest  time  to  learn  the 
plan  of  a  human  character  is  just  at  its  beginnings. 

T  have  often  been  pained  in  school-rooms  by  teachers 
allowing  and  even  encouraging  their  pupils  to  laugh  at 
the  mistake  of  .some  unfortunate.  This  is  dephjrable. 
It  not  only  dulls  the  finer  feelings  of  those  who  laugh, 
but  it  gains  the  lasting  ill-will  of  the  victim.  If  this  is 
a  common  thing  in  school,  the  teacher  will  be  rightly 
rewarded  by  a  listless  or  positively  antagonistic  attitude 
of  his  school. 

The  psychological  correctness  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  teacher's  punishments  and  methods  of  teaching  will 
be  in  direct  ratio  to  his  knowledge  of  and  .sympathy 
with  child-nature,  both  individual  and  general. 

I  suppose  that  anyone  who  undei'takes  a  paper  of 
this  kind  is  expected  to  say  .something  about  the 
methods  and  aims  of  jjunishment.  But  this  subject  has 
Ijeen  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  discussed,  and  withal 
without  arriving  at  any  satisfactijr}'  conclusion,  that  I 
will  be  pardoned  for  passing  it  over  but  lightly.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say,  that  altliough  I  believe  fli'ndy  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  rod  in  certain  cases,  yet  I  regard  that 
one  of  the  ends  of  discipline  is  to  do  away  with  punish- 
ment as  commonly  understood,  and  that  any  harsh 
punishment,  such  as  corporal  punishment,  should  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

A  well  ordered  time-table  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
teacher  in  maintaining  good  discipline.  The  principle 
of  order,  harmony  underlying  it,  insensibly  exerts  its 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  ciiildren.  They  grow 
orderly  without  knowing  why.  A  good  time  table,  or 
working  programme  ratlier,  also  aids  in  discipline  by 
preventing  uncertainty  and  hitches  in  passing  from  one 
cla.ss  and  subject  to  another. 

Beautiful   surroundings,  both   inside    and    outside    of 
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the  school-room,   exert  a   restraining  infliience  and   in 
duee  a  sense  of  order  in  llie  childish  mind   hy  their  har- 
mony of  form  and  colour. 

Music  and  the  various  ]ihysical  exercise  drills  arc^ 
factors  of  real  force  in  maintaining  discipline.  That 
"  music  hath  charms  to  sciothe,  "  we  all  know,  even  if  the 
savage  has  been  entirelv  eliminated  from  our  composi- 
tion. Every  one  of  us  has  been  soothed,  softened,  and 
stimulated  by  music  according  a.s  it  was  I'estful,  .solemn, 
or  martial.  Music  is  harmony  of  sound.  It  is  bound 
therefore  to  have  a  tendency  toward  creating  harmony 
in  the  human  mind.  To  Plato  and  Aristotle,  "Music 
was  not  onl}'  the  gymnastic  of  the  ear  and  voice,  )nit  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  foundation  of  the  higher  life.  Its 
rhythm  and  harmony  penetrated  into  the  soul  and 
worked  poweifull}-  ujion  it.''  "  Music  develops  taste," 
says  Plato,  — "  ihj'thm  and  harmony  find  their  wa}'  into 
the  secret  places  of  the  soul,  on  which  they  mightih' 
fasten,  bearing  grace  in  theii-  movements,  and  making 
the  soul  graceful  of  him  who  is  rightly  educated  or  un- 
graceful if  ill-educated.  " 

Physical  drills  exemplify  harmony  of  moticm,  and  as 
certainly  must  have  their  etFect  in  reducing  the  lawless 
to  the  lawful. 

If  the  teacher  is  able  and  willing  to  diligently 
prepare  his  le.ssons  so  as  to  make  them  interesting,  and 
thus  compel  attention,  the  question  of  discipline  in 
most  schools  will  solve  it.self.  For  this,  as  in  all  other 
departments  of  the  teacher's  work,  a  good  knowledge  of 
child  nature  is  absolutely  indispensable.  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  teacher  himself  is  to  be  blamed  for  the 
inattention  and  listlessness  of  his  pupils.  It  is  the 
legitimate  and  inevitaljle  outcome  of  lack  of  prepara- 
tion. Few  teachers,  without  study,  are  so  brilliant  as 
to  make  any  subject  interesting.  What  then  shall  we 
say  of  the  teacher  who  goes  to  his  work,  morning  after 
morning,  without  one  minute  spent  in  preparation. 
Such  a  teacher  does  not  deserve  to  succeed.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  poorly  and  a 
well-taught  lesson  as  well  from  the  point  of  view  of 
discipline  as  from  that  of  instruction.  A  well  prepared 
lesson  is  easier  for  the  pu])il  to  imbibe  and  the  teacher 
to  impart.  Preparation  aims  at  making  the  mental 
paliulum  palatable,  and  thus  lessening  the  resistance  of 
the  child  and  the  necessity  of  punishment. 

The  end  of  discipline  is  harmony — harmony  in  the 
school-room  and  harmonj-  in  the  three-fold  nature  of 
the  pupil.  And  the  most  effective  way  in  which  disci- 
pline can  work,  is  by  rendering  harmonious  the 
pupil's  mental  and  moral  environment.  The  highest 
product  of  educational  discipline  is  the  man  harmo- 
niously developed  in  all  his  parts. 

F"rom  harmoii}',  from   heavenly   harmony 
This  universal  frame  began. 
From  haimonv  to  harmony  through    all    the  compass  of 
the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diajiasoii  closing  full  in  man. 

Can  a  teacher  not  naturally  so  become  a  good  discip- 
linarian ;  Yes  ;  in  most  cases,  if  he  is  willing  to  do 
hard  \v(jrk.  He  must  liegin  with  himself  and  sti-ive  to 
approach  that  hainionv  within  himself  which  he  wishes 
to   make  part  of  the  iliaractei-  of  his  pupils.      He  must 


I  become  even  tempered,  self-controlled,  firm,  and  sympa- 
thetic.    Then,  and  only  then,  will  his  efforts  in  subject- 
i  ing  his  pupils    to  discipline  be  successful  ;  because  then 
and  only  then,   will   such  efforts   be    natui-al    instead  of 
artificial. 

7  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  ri.se  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 


For  the  Review.] 

My  First  Lessous  in  Natural  History, 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  a  time  wln'ii  the  three  U's 
were  almost  the  limit  of  instruction  in  our  common 
schools,  to  be  sent  to  a  school,  the  master  of  which  was 
an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  whose  practice  was  to 
enliven  the  tedium  of  boardin.g  school  existence,  by  set- 
ting apart  a  day  occasionally  for  an  outing  on  the  hills, 
in  the  forest,  or  on  the  long  sandy  stretches  of  seashore; 
and  there,  while  many  of  us,  perhaps  the  greater  number 
of  the  boys,  disported  ourselves  at  cricket  or  swimming, 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  any  pleasure  that  suited  our  fancy, 
some  of  us  would  gather  arouiul  the  master  and  learn  of 
him  the  wonder-ful  and  beautiful  things  in  nature,  which 
were  secrets  onl}'  to  those  who  did  not  care  to  read 
them.  Under  his  loving  tuition,  the  structure  and 
habits  of  domestic  animals,  and  of  birds  and  in.sects,  a 
sealed  book  then  to  most  boys  of  our  age,  became  (juite 
familiar  to  us.  The  common  rocks,  such  as  the  chalk 
and  flint  of  which  the  hills  in  that  part  of  England  are 
built,  became,  under  his  hammer  and  lens  and  our 
growing  fancy,  but  the  lime  and  the  sponge  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  out  of  which  the}'  were  formed  ages  and 
ages  ago.  We  learned  to  distinguish  the  .songs  of  the 
birds  which  filled  the  woods  and  fields  with  melody,  and 
we  learned  that  around  the  fairy-rings  which  here  and 
there  circled  about  the  hillsides,  no  elfin  footsteps  ever 
trod  ;  but  that  the  rings  resulted  from  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  certain  fungi  to  grow  and  spread  in  a  circu- 
lar direction. 

One  field  day,  while  we  were  engager!  in  the  exami- 
nation of  some  plants  the  master  had  encouraged  us 
to  find  u[)on  his  description  of  them,  one  of  the  boys 
'orought  a  cluster  of  primro.ses  and  another  of  cowslips, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  two  began  immediately. 

When  we  had  expended  all  our  little  stock  of  botani- 
cal knowledge  in  the  effort  to  account  for  the  likenesses 
and  ditt'erences  which  the  two  species  present,  the 
master  came  to  our  aid  with  the  information  that  every 
jilant  has  a  tendency  to  vary,  and  ever)'  new  character 
not  jiroduced  by  external  agency  tends  to  become  hered- 
itary. With  respect  to  species,  he  told  us  that  some 
botanists  held  that  certain  exigencies  in  the  life  and 
circumstances  of  plants  have  arisen  to  which  the  plant 
must  either  adapt  itself  or  cea.se  to  exist ;  and  that  the 
various  forms  of  adaptation  thus  brought  aV)0ut,  have, 
in  the  course  of  many  generations,  greatly  modified  the 
original  character  of  the  plant  :  and  that  we  had  in  the 
cowslip  an  exam[i!e  of  this  modification.  The  English 
cowslips  which  grows  abundantly  on  hill-sides  and 
banks  of  ditches  in  the  Ihitish  Islands,  and  is  now  ex- 
tensively cultivated    in    our   American   gardens,   differs 
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from  its  congener,  tlie  primrosr,  imly  in  tin-  l<iii;tli  of 
its  scape  iviid  in  the  size  imd  in  the  sliithlly  nltereil  pro- 
portions of  its  petals.  Tlie  hitter  plant  };ro\vs  for  the 
most  part  in  lexel,  moist  jiasture  lands,  with  its  lieauti- 
ful  yellow,  exquisitely  scented  petals  close  down  among 
tlie  thick  crinkled  leaves  of  the  plant. 

The  cowslip,  formerly  a  primrose  growing  on  the 
bank,  was  in  danger  of  being  hidden  by  the  surrounding 
and  overtopping  foliage:  so  its  blossoms  wen^  pushed 
out  on  umbels  at  the  ends  of  tall  slender  scai)es  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  bees  and  wasps,  upon  which  in- 
sects it  has  to  depend  for  the  fertilization  of  its 
ovules.  When  the  variations  have  been  pKiduceil  by 
the  agency  of  man,  as  in  the  case  of  our  field  and  gar- 
den plants,  such  as  the  turnip  or  the  parsiiij),  they  are 
not  of  a  permanent  character.  If  left  to  themselves, 
these  plants  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations, 
revert  to  a  condition  similar  to  that  from  which  they 
originally  sprang. 

The  primrose  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  one  of  the 
earliest  flowers  of  spring  ;  and  in  some  places  gTows  so 
abundantly  as  almost  to  cover  the  meadows  with  its 
bright  yellow  flowers,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  then  jire- 
sent«.  Hut  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  fai-mer  regards 
them  with  very  favorable  eyes. 

The  cowslip  was  formerly  thought  to  possess  wonder- 
ful medicinal  powers,  liut  its  use  now  is  limited  to  the 
making  of  "  cowslip  wine,"  a  beverage  still  prized  by  a 
few  old  country  people.  H.  Town, 

Principal  Centennial  ■  chool, 

bt.  John,  N,  B. 


The  following  letter  needs  no  explanation.  It  is 
from  a  valued  subscribei-  who  on  changing  her  condition 
in  life,  does  not  forget  to  advise  us  delicately  of  the 
fact,  and  request  a  discontinuance  of  the  Review. 
Some  subscribers,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  forgot- 
ten in'  their  moments  of  bliss  to  apprize  us  of  their 
altered  conditions,  thus  leading  to  mutual  embarrass- 
ment. 

De.\k  Siu, — I  shall  have  to  a.sk  you  to  stop  your 
paper,  which  is  now  being  sent  to  the  following  address; 

Miss , .      M)'  subscription  expired   with 

last  number  of  the  Review,  I  think.  I  would  not 
think  of  giving  it  u])  only  that  I  have  changed  my 
occupation.  During  the  time  I  was  teaching  I  got 
many  useful  hints  from  it  which  aided  me  in  my  work  ; 
but  now  that  I  am  no  longer  teaching  I  feel  that  I 
must  give  it  up.  Regretting  that  it  must  be  so, 
I  remain,  )'ours  I'espectfully 


October  SOth.  1896. 


Mrs.  ' 


ijome  one  has  suggested  that  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Chandler  Halil)urtnn,  the  famous 
author  of  "  Sam  .Slick,  the  Clockmaker,"  should  be  cele- 
brated on  17th  December  next,  by  the  setting  up  of  a 
suitable  memorial.  Ilaliburton  was  a  humorist,  but  a 
man  of  good  common  sense  at  the  same  time.  Later 
generations  know  very  little  about  him.  How  would 
it  do  to  commemorate  the  hundiedth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  this  noted  Canadian  l:)y  issuing  a  populai- 
edition  of  his  masterpiece  ? — London   Out.,  Advertiser. 


A  Distiiifruislicd  Lady  Principal. 


For  nearly  ten  years — from  November  1878  to  Sep- 
tember 1888 — the  principalship  of  the  Victoria  and 
Girls'  High  School,  St.  John,  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Carr,  now  Mrs.  deSoyres.  Her  strong  personality, 
ripeness  of  .scholarship  and  devotion  to  her  work,  soon 
made  the  school  one  of  the  first  in  Canada.  Indeed  so 
great  was  its  reputation  and  so  excellent  its  management, 
that  Lord  Lome  on  his  visit  to  it  in  1881  pronounced 
it  ''the  finest  school  of  its  kind  he  had  seen  anywhere." 

That  this  was  not  a  kind  compliment  to  St.  John 
was  shown  in  the  fact  that  some  years  afterwards  a 
gentleman  in  this  province  happened  to  be  in  the 
audience  at  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  in 
London,  where  I.iord  Lome  spoke  of  Canada  and  made  a 
special  reference  to  the  Victoria  High  School,  of  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  using  almost  the  very  words  he  had  used 
in  the  presence  of  the  St.  John  people. 

So  deeply  attached  did  Mrs.  Carr  become  to  her  school, 
and  so  strongly  intrenched  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  St.  John,  that  a  tempting  offer  to  a,ssume  the 
principalship  of  Trafalgai-  Institute,  Monti'eal,  in  1887 
was  declined. 

Mrs.  Carr's  career  as  a  student  and  teacher  was 
brilliant,  and  impressive  in  the  highest  sense.  Previous 
to  entering  on  her  career  as  teacher  she  had  such  unusu- 
al bereavements,  in  losing  five  members  of    her  once 
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lionurcd,  Iwipjiy  liimir.  that  tlir  lussons  for  others  in 
heroic  self- control  iiiid  j.atient  siilmiission  must  bo  (>ur 
only  excuse  in   referring,'  to  it. 

Mrs.  Carr   (Miss  M.  M.  Bothwell,   thiiil   (lauj^litcr  of 
the    late    Frederick    Dothwell,     Es(|.,    uf    (..Hieljcc)    had 
received  her  preparatoi y  traininj;  from  lur  Inother,  Mr. 
Bothwell,  a  brilliant  Montreal   lawyer,  whose  untimely 
end  is  still  counted  a  national  loss  :  and  to  his  family  the 
loss  was  irreparable.      Later  she   studied  for  two  years 
under  the   tuition   of    liev.,  Ilobt.    Laing,    ^l.   A.,   now- 
principal  of  the   Ladies'  College,    Halifax,   N.   S.,    and 
after  spending  three  years  under  the  personal  direction 
and  tuition  of  Sir  Wm.   Dawson,  Dr.  Robins,  and  Dr. 
Darey,    she  graduated  second  in  her  year,  taking  honors 
in   mathematics,  English,   Latin    and   chemistry.      Soon 
after  she  came  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  as  the  wife  of  the  late  j 
Rev.  J.  F.  Carr,  assistant  minister  of  St.  Mark's  parish. 
Removing  two  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  worked  for 
five  years  in  Kingselear,  York   County,  N.  B.,   building 
up  a  solid  and  enduring  p->iish.     Their  work  there  is 
well     known    thtoughout     Xew     Brunswick,    in    every 
department  of  church   work.      In  February,    1K7S,  Mr. 
Carr   was  stricken  by  a  malignant  form  of  diphtheria 
and  with  his  second  daughter  died  after  a  two  days'  ill- 
ness.     In  the  following  November  at  the  suggestion  of 
Governor  Boyd  and  Dr.  Rand,   Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation,  Mrs.   Carr  removed  to  St.  John  once  more  and 
took  charge  of  the  Victoria  High  School.     In  1881  Mrs. 
Carr  was  appointed  by  the  N.  B.  Board  of   Education 
as  provincial  examiner  in  domestic  economy,  for  teachers' 
license.     In  1SS7,  as  already  stated,  she  was  offered  the 
principalship  of  Trafidgar  Institute,   Montreal,   but  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  St.  John  school  board  she 
w-as    induced    to    remain.       In     September,    1888,    she 
resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Victoria  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.deSoyres,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church. 
Mrs.   Carr's   work    in   the    Victoria   was  of  that  solid 
and    enduring     character     which    time     cannot    efface. 
Truth,   honor,   obedience   to   law,   courtesy,    as    well    as 
accurate     scholarshiji,     were     taught    by    example  and 
precept.      Her  own  careful  training  added  to  a  dignity 
of    manner    and  a  rare  gift    of   imparting    knowledge, 
]ilaced  her  in  the  foremost  raidc  of  teachers.      Hei  work 
s|ieaks  for  itself,   but    with   that  modesty  which   is   the 
characteiistii- of  every  ti'ue  teacher,  she  felt  that  she  was 
not  doing  and  could  not  do  enough  for  those  placed  under 
her  charge.      NN'hen  sIk^  sent  candidates  from  the  Ciirls' 
High  School   for   matriculation  to  the  N.  B.   University 
these  at  once  took  a  high  position,  and  when  she  opened 
to  her  students  the  larger  field  of  the  examinations  of 
McGill   University   and   Lennoxville,    the  results  were 
even  more  gratifying,  and  called  forth  high   praise  from 
the  ^SfcCiill  examiners  for  the  accui'acy  of  their  seholaf- 
ship  am!   the   many  excellent  features  of  detail  in  their 
work. 


Nova  Scotia  Proviiuial  luliioatioiial  riistitlitc. 

The  Thirteenth  convention  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Pi-o- 
vincial  Educational  Association,  was  held  in  Truro  on 
the  lull,  l.")th,  and  Ititli  of  ()ctiil)ri.  The  programtne 
was  full  and  varied,  and  covered  the  most  important 
issues  now  liefuie  educationists.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  papers  were  excellent.  The  attendance 
was  much  laiger  than  that  of  last  year,  and  the  interest 
better  sustained.  At  every  session  the  large  assembly 
hall  of  the  normal  school  was  completely  filled-  all  this 
in  spite  of  the  very  unpleasant  weather. 

In  the  opening  address,  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion showed  the  necessity  of  normal  school  training  for 
all  teachers.  The  course  .should  be  greatly  extended, 
covering  in  no  case  less  than  one  year.  The  Truro 
normal  school  he  claimed  as  the  best  in  the  Dominion, 
with  a  fuller  all  round  cour.se  than  any  other.  Well- 
trained  teachers  could  command  better  salaries  and  yet 
give  much  greater  value  for  their  services  than  the 
cheap  untrained  teacher.  The  ])roportion  of  at  least 
partially  trained  teachers  is  yearly  increasing.  The 
importance  of  having  only  the  best  teachers  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  school  gives  by  far  the  best 
opportunities  for  training  for  good  citizenship — for  the 
school  is  a  min'ature  commonwealth. 

The    Committee   on    Superannuation,     through    their 
chairman.  Principal  O'Hearn,  rejiorted   in    favor  of   the 
pensioning    of  teachers.     The     fundamental    principlis 
only   were    formulated.       The   details    of    any    scheme 
must  be  worked  out  by  a  skilled  actuaiy.      Any  system 
adopted  should  be  managed   by   the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  should  apply  to  all  teachers  and  school 
otiicials    wholly     engaged    in   educational    work.      The 
principal  part  of    the  funds  necessaiy  should  be    a   tax 
upon  those  who  might  possibly  claim  the  benefits.     The 
amount  of  the  jiension  should  be  the  minimum  necessary 
for  comfortalile  subsistence.      It  was  argued  from  general 
principles  and  shown    by  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries  that  a  system  of  pensioning  teachers    raises  the 
status  of  the  profession  and  secured  to  it  all  the  benefits 
of  accumulated  experience.     Teaching   would   not   then 
continue  to  be  in  the  hands  of  novices  who  made   it 
mei-ely  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  profession,  and 
whose  interest  in  it  was  mainly  mc-asured  by  the  dollars 
and  cents  they  could   make  out  of  it  while  waiting  or 
pi'eparing    for  something  else.      Teachers  always   have 
l)eiii,  are,  and  always  must  continue   to  be   poorly  juiid. 
This  is  because   the  prime   importance  of  a  good  educa- 
tion   is    not    generally   understood.      Besides,   .so   many 
teachers     are     reipiired     that    it    is    difficult    to     make 
adequate  provision  for  all  so  as  to  enable  them  to  have 
enough  to  lay  up  for  old  age  and  at  the  same  time  live 
as  they  should.      A  partial   remedy,   however,  and  the 
only  one.availabe  is  to  pension   those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  tlie  service  of  the  state.      The  experience 
of  other  countries,  and   to  a  limited  extent,  the  exper- 
ience of  our  own  country,  proves  that  the  pensioning  of 
teachers  would  greatly  improve  the  character    of    our 
educational  work. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  it  was  argued  that  teach- 
ers, like  others,  should  learn  to  be  provident  and  be  to 
their  pupils  examples  of  thrift   as  of  all  other  virtues, 
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tliat  the  stute  slioukl  not  do  for  its  citizens  what  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  for  themselves.  The  pensioiiinj;  of 
teachers  wiis  stronjjly  opposed  on  the  ivssuiiiptioii  tliat 
yoiiMi;  eolle;,'e  i;riulmites  and  those  irenerally  who  liad 
enoujih  iunl)ition  for  some  eiiiployinent  more  remunera- 
ative  tliaii  teaohiiii;,  made  nuicii  l)etter  teachers  than 
those  wiu)  iiad  not  tiie  energy  to  jjet  out  of  a  hiisiness 
that  offered  so  small  a  scope  for  advancement  ;  that  it 
wiis  unfair  to  tax  those  hiiglit  young  persons  who  made 
teaching  a  stepping-stone  or  a  halting  jjlace,  for  the 
duller  teachers  wlui  made  teaching  a  profession  because 
they  could  dn  im  lictter;  and  that  it  would  he  particu- 
larly unjust  to  tax  the  ill-paid  country  teacher  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  so  pireearious,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
better  paid  town  teacher  whose  position  is  inoie  secure. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  subject  over  for  a  fuller 
discussion  next  year. 

Principal  Miller,  for  the  conimiitee  on  "  Incorrigible 
Pupils,"  reported  in  favor  of  the  establishment  by 
the  government  of  parental  schools  where  such  children 
could  be  separated  from  criminals,  classified,  and 
educated  to  become  useful  citizens.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  it  was  shown  that  there  were  probably 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  in  Nova  .Scotia 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  attend  school  -  -  three 
hundred  and  thirty  candidates  for  the  jail  or  the 
penitentiary. 

Professor  MacMechan  delivered  an  address  on  "  Eng- 
lish Composition  in  the  High  School."  Composition 
consists  in  finding  ideas  and  in  finding  how  best  to 
express  them.  This  is  done  by  "giving  a  pinch  of 
theory  with  many  handfuls  of  practice."  As  models, 
only  the  best  authors  must  be  read,  studied,  copied  and 
memorized,  so  that  a  sympathy  maj'  be  established 
betwern  the  thinking  brain  and  the  speaking  tongue  or 
the  ready  pen.  Every  exercise  in  composition  should 
be  corrected  and  re-written. 

Principal  Smith  read  a  paper  on  "  School  Libraries." 
In  the  elementary  grades  there  should  be  a  good  supply 
of  eleraentai-y  readers.  From  the  use  of  these  the  pupil 
is  gradual!}'  initiated  into  the  use  of  the  regular  school 
library  which  must  soon  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
necessity.  It  should  be  cai'efully  selected  for  the  class 
of  pupils  and  must  be  so  utilized  that  they  will  acquire 
the  habit  of  investigating  historical  and  other  subjects 
so  as  to  form  their  own  independent  opinions.  This 
habit  acquired  in  school  will,  with  the  love  of  good 
reading,  continue  through  life  and  prove  to  be  of  the 
highest  lienefit. 

Mrs.  Hinkle  Condon's  excellent  paper  on  "  Kinder- 
garten in  the  School,"  made  clear  the  fundamental 
character  of  Froebel's  system,  that  its  principles  should 
be  applied  to  all  grades  of  school  work,  and  that  there- 
fore for  the  sake  even  of  our  future  teachers  every 
graded  school  should  have  a  good  kindergarten.  It 
begins  the  cultivation  of  the  social  instincts  at  the  very 
earliest  age  and  above  all  secures  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment. 

"  Literature  in  the  High  School,"  was  the  subject  of 
a  brilliant  paper  by  Prof.  Horrigan.  The  eftect  of  this 
paper  was  greatly  enhancc^d  by  good  elocution.  A 
jieople  grows  by  what  it  reads  and  a  nation  is  known  by 
its  literature.      Its  study  is  of  prime  importance.      It  is 


the  criticism  of  life  -mankind's  inirroi'  artistically 
draped.  The  {)Upil  must  early  in  lit'i'  form  a  taste  for 
good  literature,  and  the  scIumiI  isilic  place  that  gives 
the  best  opportunity.  .\n  I'higlisli  classic  adapted  to 
the  grade  should  be  the  reading  ))ook  of  the  school. 
Let  the  pupils  come  face  to  face  with  the  aulluir  luid 
half  the  work  is  done. 

Colonel  Blair  lectured  on  the  "School  and  Rural 
Life."  Teach  the  boj's  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  Flowers  should  beautify  the  school-room  and 
trees  should  adorn  the  playground.  Connect  ti;e 
science  with  fai-m  life.  Illustrate  your  the()i-ies  by 
concrete  examples  drawn  from  the  daily  experience  of 
the  boys.  Study  nature  in  the  field,  on  the  way  to 
school  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory. 

Pi-ofessor  Smith  followed  on  the  same  suliject. 
Rural  occupations  are  not  easily  overcrowded.  It  is 
better  to  spend  money  in  educating  our  young  men  to 
stay  at  home  and  prosper  on  the  farm,  than  in  tr'ying  to 
secui'e  immigi-ants.  Teachers  should  appreciate  the 
dignity  of  skilled  labor-,  especially  .skilled  farm  labor'. 
What  we  want  is  natui'al  science  properly  taught  in 
the  common  scliools. 

Principal  Soloan  dealt  most  exhaustively  with  the 
"Township  System  as  an  Aid  in  Fostering  Higher 
Education  in  Country  Schools."  A  lar-ge  part  of  the 
high  school  woi-k  of  the  province  is  done  outside  the 
academies.  Much  more  would  be  done  if  the  sections 
were  so  enlarged  as  to  include  .several  schools  instead  of 
one  as  is  usual  Ij^  now  the  case.  Not  only  the  high 
schools  but  also  the  common  schools  would  be  vastly 
impro\'ed  if  a  system  of  enlar-ged  sections  were  adopted. 

Residents  of  country  districts  would  then  enjoy  high 
school  advantages  almost  equal  to  tho.se  of  the  towns. 
The  present  system  is  both  expensive  and  inefficient, 
partly  because  it  is  impossible  in  a  large  proportion  of 
sections  to  find  three  men  sufficiently  intelligent  to  form 
a  good  board  of  trustees.  Large  sections  would  then 
mean  better  tr-ustees,  more  equable  taxation,  better 
school-houses  in  better  locations,  lar-ger  tenure  of  office 
for  teachers,  better  inspection  and  many  other  advan- 
tages. Bj'  refer'ence  to  •the  exper-ience  of  the  United 
States  and  other  counti-ies  and  the  testimony  of  experts, 
Mr.  Soloan  was  al)le  to  prove  his  main  points  absolutely. 

Sir'  Charles  Tupper,  being  on  his  way  fr'om  Ottawa 
to  Halifax,  remained  at  Truro  over  Wednesday  night 
and  was  next  morning  presented  with  an  address  by 
the  association.  In  this  address  the  teachers  of  the 
province  expi'essed*  theii'  high  appreciation  of  the 
services  render-ed  to  education  by  Sir-  Charles,  to  whose 
coui'age  and  sagacity  the  intr-oduction  of  the  free  school 
system  in  1S(J4  was  largely  owing. 

Miss  J.  Almyr  Hamilton  r-ead  a  paper  on  "  Child 
Psychology."  Every  child  is  a  special  problem  and 
deserves  special  study.  The  success  of  every  teacher 
depends  on  her  knowledge  of  child  nature,  whether 
this  knowledge  be  intuitive,  or'  aci|uiied  by  cai-eful 
investigation  along  scientific  lines. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  followed  in  a  paper'  on  the 
"  Professional  Training  of  Teacher's."  The  minds  of 
children  ai'e  material  too  pi'i'cious  for-  the  exper'iments 
of  those  still  ignorant  of  all  that  can  be  lear'ned  from 
the  e.xpei'ience  of  the  past  I'egardirrg  child  riatur-e  aird 
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ratidiial  luttliods  of  teaching.  Personal  experience, 
young  teaclicrs  must  ,:,'et,  l>ut  at  the  first  it  should  be 
acquired  under  skilled  supervision,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  Ijc  protected  fiom  the  mistakes  of  teachers,  and 
the  teachers  brought  to  know  by  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  methods. 

Mrs.  Charles  Aichibald,  President  of  tlie  National 
Council  of  Women  for  Nova  Scotia,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Manual  Training  for  Girls."  Women  need  training  in 
the  manual  arts  as  well  as  men.  The  training  should 
he  given  by  specialists  and  at  a  certain  point  it  .should 
begin  to  diller  from  that  given  to  boys.  No  girl  is 
properly  educated  unless  she  is  familiar  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  domestic  science.  Two  hours  a 
week  of  school  time  is  needed  for  this  work.  Its 
feasibility  should  be  at  once  demonstrated  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  establishment  of  special 
classes  in  Halifax. 

The  evening  session  of  Thursday  was  taken  up  by  a 
public  meeting  at  which  Lieut.  Governor  Daly  presided. 
Prize  essays  on  the  "  Public  School  as  a  preparation  for 
Citizenship."  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  McKeen  and 
Principal  ^Sliller.  The  Lieut  (lovernor  was  very  happy 
in  his  remarks.  He  would  have  patriotism  strongly 
inculcated  in  the  public  schools.  There  should  be  such 
opportunities  given  for  technical  training  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  our  young  men  to  go  abroad  to  fit 
themselves  fer  skilled  labor. 

General  Laurie  followed  with  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  educational  pioblems  that  are  now 
agitating  England. 

Dr.  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  spoke  briefly, 
showing  how  much  may  be  learned  by  the  ordinarj' 
teiicher  from  a  study  of  the  methods  adopted  in  teach- 
ing the  defei'tive  classes.  If  some  of  the  senses  are 
wanting,  much  .skill  is  required  in  order  to  develop 
mental  faculty  with  the  help  of  only  those  that  remain. 
The  work  of  the  school  is  enormously  increa.sed  when 
the  parents  of  pupils  give  an  intelligent  co-operation. 
He  described  in  this  connection  the  origin  and  work  of 
a  new  society  called  the  "  Parents'  Association  for  the 
help  of  their  children  at  school."  Such  a  society,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Nova  Scotia,  exists  at  Baddeck, 
Cape  Breton. 

Rev.  J.  deSoyres  most  eloijuently  described  the  work 
of  university  extension  in  England  and  also  in  New 
Brunswick,  recamniending  its  extension  to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Hon.  Attorney  General,  Longley,  followed  in  a 
most  effective  s()eech,  which  we  purpose  pul)lishing. 

The  work  of  Friday  was  opened  by  Principal 
Cameron  on  "  Sunnnei-  Schools."  After  a  brief  historic 
outline  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  he  advocated  that  it  meet  in  difTer- 
ent  places  so  as  to  give  teachers  and  students  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  distribution  of  our  fauna  and 
flora  and  extend  generally  their  knowledge  of  their  own 
provinces.  It  was  argued  by  others  who  had  given  the 
subject  much  thought  that  the  only  prosperous  summer 
schools  were  those  cminected  with  colleges  or  otherwise 
peinianently  located  in  one  place.  A  permanent 
location  means  the  aicuniulation  of  nniseuins,  suitable 
buildings  an<l  api)aiatus,  and  ad\  am-i'iiirnl  each  year  in 
the  character  of  the  work. 


The  association  at  this  point  adjourned  a  few  minutes 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  teachers' 
union.  Principal  Kennedy  reported  the  objects  of  the 
union  to  be  :  (1)  To  elevate  and  unify  the  teaching 
profession  in  Nova  Scotia.  (2)  To  bring  the  claims  of  the 
profession  before  the  public  and  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia 
as  occasion  may  require.  (3)  To  watch  the  e<lucational 
outlook  and  trend  of  thought  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  :  Principal  Mac- 
lellan.  President  ;  Prof.  McDonald  and  Principal 
Miller,  Vice-Piesidents  ;  Principal  Kennedy,  Secretary; 
Executive  Committee,  Mi.ss  Mackintosh,  Miss  Hebb, 
Miss  McPhee,  Miss  Hilton  and  Miss  Graham. 

During  the  forenoon  there  was  also  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Normal  School  Alumni  Association. 
Mr.  Hepburn  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Creed, 
.secretary.  Tlie  executive  connnitte  are  Inspector 
Roscoe,  Miss  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Hall,  Prof.  McDonald, 
Mrs.  Patterson  and  Principal  Goucher.  Prizes  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  to  be  selected. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Stewart  read  a  very  able  paper 
on  '•  Physical  Education,"  a  suVjject  neglected  in  all 
our  schools  in  this  country.  In  some  other  countries 
circumstances  have  conqjelled  attention  to  it — growing 
defects  of  sight,  child  suicide,  deteriorated  ph3'siques, 
etc.  Not  only  should  the  pupils  be  placed  in  favorable 
physical  conditions  but  they  should  be  carefully  taught 
the  le.ssons  of  hygiene  and  sanitary  science  generallj'. 
Free  development  of  uhe  muscles  in  the  playground  and  in 
the  gj'mnasium  must  beencouraged  andmade  compulsory. 

Miss  Holmstrom,  teacher  in  gymnastics  in  Halifax, 
supported  Dr.  Stewart's  plea  for  more  physical  educa- 
tion in  a  very  thoughtful  and  scientific  paper,  advocat- 
ing Swedish  gymnastics. 

Dr.  MacCiregor  read  a  paper  on  "  Natural  Science  in 
the  Public  Schools."  The  fact  that  in  the  majorit}'  of 
cases  the  lively  curiosity  of  the  normal  child  attending 
school  disappears  shows  that  the  teaching  is  bad. 
The  proper  teaching  of  science  affords  the  very  best 
opportunity  for  keeping  alive  the  child's  desii-e  to  know 
of  the  causes  of  things  and  for  the  training  of  his 
reasoning  poweis.  Science  also  cultivates  the  observing 
powers.  In  field  work  children  can  be  made  to  take 
an  interest  in  bird.s,  plants,  minerals,  etc.  The  teacher 
must  be  a  co-worker  with  his  pupils  if  he  would  get  the 
best  results.  E.xamination  questions  should  test  the 
pupil's  own  nature  work,  not  his  memory  of  results 
obtained  by  others. 

From  the  above  verj'  meagre  and  imperfect  sketch, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  inqjortant 
sessions  of  the  a.ssociation  ever  held.  Those  who 
attended  returned  to  their  work  greatly  stimidated  by 
the  excellent  papers  and  discussions  and  by  their  person- 
al contact  with  so  many  men  and  women  distinguished 
not  only  as  teachers  but  in  other  walks  of  like. 

The  subjects  relating  to  enlarged  school  sections,  the 
pensioning  of  teachers  and  the  founding  of  parental 
schools  for  incorrigibles,  will  be  more  keenly  studied 
than  ever,  and  when  adopted  in  our  school  system 
they  will  be  the  more  firmily  established  on  account  of 
the  intelligent  o]iposirion  with  which  they  have  been 
met.  They  will  all  continue  to  re-appear  until  their 
claims  upon  the  legislature  become  irresistible. 
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Ti«'(l<>r  from  Inspector  Carter. 

St.  .loiiN,  N.  B.,  Octolur  .'ilst.  ISiKl. 
To  ihe  Eflitor  i  if  the  lifrirtv  : 

8lR,  —  A  few  days  i\^o  \  ivfoivi'tl  a  li'llci-  tVoiu  a  lailv 
well  known  in  St.  .Tolm  liut  now  li\ing  in  C'liiulotti'tuwn 
advocating  a  "  liird  I 'a V  "  for  our  sclionls.  Among 
other  tilings  she  said:  "80  often  have  I  heard  my 
father  deprecate  the  loss  of  the  birds,  esjiecially  the 
roliins  fioni  among  the  trees  on  tlie  Si|uafi>  and  old 
r.iuial  (iroiind  anl  wonilering  tlie  caiise^  If  lie  had 
happened  along  at  various  times  he  might  often  have 
seen  hoys  throwing  stones  at  them,  which  may  or  may 
not  lia\e  helped  lo  dri\c  lliem  away.  It  may  lie  there 
are  iiird  tiays  in  some  of  our  Canadian  .schools  already, 
hut  if  not  why  may  not  St.  .lolm  take  the  lead  in  this 
merciful  movement  V 

A  j'ear  or  two  ago,  when  on  (iiand  Matian,  Captain 
J.  A.  I'ettes,  a  great  friend  of  the  birds,  asked  me  to 
distribute  among  the  schools  placards  which  he  had 
printed  at  his  own  expense,  containing  the  game  laws  of 
the  island  together  with  the  Well  known  lines  of 
Coleridge  : 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  l)east. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  tilings  both  great  and  small  : 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 
Mrs.   Olive  Thorne  Millei-,  a  recognized  authority  on 
all   matters  pertaining   to   liirds  .says  in  the   New  York 
TiniPs  : 

"  B^-  all  means  let  us  have  a  Bird  day  in  our  schools," 
was  her  cordial  reply  to  a  request  for  her  sentiments  in 
the  matter.  "  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
children  are  our  onl}'  hope  of  salvation  for  our  birds. 
Through  tliem,  a  public  sentiment  must  be  created  that 
shall  make  this  wanton  destruction  of  birds  cease.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  interest  a  boj'  or  girl  in  a  live 
bird  to  make  him  or  her  a  bird  protector  ever  after. 

"Every  woman  who  buys  a  bird  this  year  insures  the 
death  of  another  next  season.  I  recall  these  lines  of 
May  Riley  Smith  : 

'•  '  What  does  it  cost,  this  garniture  of  death  '.' 

It  costs  the  life  which  God  alone  can  give; 
It  costs  dull  silence  where  was  music's  breath, 

It  costs  dead  Joy,  that  foolish  pride  may  li\e. 
Ah,  life,  and  joy,  and  song,  depend  upon  it, 
Are  costly  trimmings  for  a  woman's  bonnet  '. ' 
"These    Bird    days    will    .spread     knowledge    among 
young  people,   and  mothers   will   soon  be  judged  out  of 
the  mouths  of  their  own  children.      I  notice  a  constant- 
ly increasing  interest  among  tlie  boys  and  girls  to  whom 
I  talk.      Last  spring,  at  Pittsfield,  where  I  gave  a  series 
of    field    and    house    talks    under    the  auspices  of    the 
Kindeigarten  Association,   T  declined  to  admit  boys  to 
the  field  classes  of  adults,   being  a  little  dubious  about 
their  conduct.     Whereupon  .some  of  the  bo\'s  came  to 


me  and  asked  it'  1  would  take  a  sjiecial  i-lass  of  boys. 
I  said.  'Yes,'  ,ind  (hey  got  it  up  themselves  and  (lid 
exeelleni  lii'ld  work. 

"The  matter  is  a  serious  one,  aside  from  I  hi'  humanity 
of  it.  Bii-ds  are  oui  ])rot(;ctors,  and  uc  must,  protect 
them.  This  )ilague  of  caterpillars  in  iirooklyn  would 
not  lia\e  loiiie  if  the  liirds  had  been  here  in  foi-ce  to 
destroy  them.  Massachusetts  has  sjient  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  dollars  lighting  the  gyp.sy  moth,  a  for-eign 
insect  impor'ted  by  a  scientist  for  experimenting  pui'poses, 
and  allowed  to  escape.  If  our  birds  were  not  so  deplet- 
ed, these  and  other  ilest  iiictive  insects  could  ne\  er  have 
got  the  stall  lliey  lia\e.  Let  us  have  F.ird  days,  or  any 
days  which  will  gi\e  ns  wisdom  in  our  r-elations  with 
these  lovely  helpers  and  most  useful  little  friends. 

"The  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture  has  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  for  a  long  time  in  or'der  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  consuming  ijualities  of  the  did'erent 
birds.  I  have  been  in  the  examining  room  in  Washing- 
ton, wjiei-e,  ranged  on  shelves,  are  tliousands  of  bottles 
containg  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  thousands  of 
birds.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  perfection  of  this  work, 
in  a  single  liird  stomach  ha\e  been  counted  .several 
hundred  skulls  of  ants.  As  a  result  of  all  this  patient 
and  careful  study  it  has  been  found  that  the  only  bird 
not  much  moi'e  useful  than  har-mful  is  the  ]<]tiglish 
sparrow. 

I  have  myself  noticed  a  great  many  ca.ses  of  cruelty 
to  birds  especially  in  the  country,  and  have  not  failed 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  schools,  but 
isolated  efforts  will  not  meet  the  ca.se.  I  think  if  the 
Review  should  take  the  matter  up  and  arouse  the 
interest  of  all  the  teachers  great  benefit  would  result. 

I  would  not  suggest  at  pi'esent  the  appointment  of  a 
"Bird  day"  in  our  schools,  but  that  incidentally  any 
school  day  should  be  a  bird  day  and  that  emphasis 
should  be  given  on  Ai'bor  day  by  devoting  a  portion  of 
it  to  birds.  Audubon  societies  might  also  be  formed 
among  our  boys  and  giils. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.   8.   Cakvku. 


Practical  Psychology. 

'J'd  llir  Ki/ilnr  I  if  till-  Ediicatiiinal  Hrrlcic  : 

I)k.\u  S111--I  desire  to  expre.ss  my  appreciation  of 
the  article  of  Prof.  Murray  on  the  cause  and  cure  of 
errors  in  spelling,  as  it  appeared  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Review.  The  ar-ticle  is  \-aluable  for-  two  reasons  : 
first  —for  the  clear-  "  diagnosis"  of  one  (jf  the  most  com- 
mon of  pupils'  mental  maladies,  and  for  the  careful  line 
of  treatment  suggested  ;  and  second,  for  the  illustration 
given  of  how  a  careful  analysis  of  the  child's  modes  of 
thought  may  be  be  directly  applied  to  the  daily  work  of 
the  school-iiioiii. 

The  study  of  psychology  has  in  the  jiast  been  largely- 
divorced  from  the  jjractical  needs  of  the    teacher.      It 
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has  been  in  the  main  a  tecliiiical  study,  jroorl  for  the 
mental  training  of  tlie  student,  but  of  little  service  to 
the  teacher  when  brought  face  to  face  with  daily  in- 
instances  of  "  things  that  f>ught  not  so  to  be,"  and  who 
yet  feels  helpless  in  stemming  this  tide  of  incorrect  and 
slovenly  hal)its  of  thought.  The  whole  question  of 
mental  imagery  is  one  of  great  importance,  ailecting  not 
only  the  subject  of  spelling,  but  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  every  otlier  in  the  school  curriculum. 

As  teachers,  we  must  feel  indebted  to  Prof.  JIin-i-ay 
for  his  interesting  and  suggestive  article,  and  must  unite 
in  hojiiiig  that  further  diagnoses  may  be  presented  by 
his  skilful  pen.  Sincerely  j'ours, 

H.  C.  Henderson. 


Fredericton,  N.  B. 


Teachers'  Associations. 

NoUTlirMBKRLANI)    CoCXTY    ISSTlTUTi;. 

The  NoithumljerhnKl  County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute met  at  Chatham  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
1.5tli  and  llitli,  with  an  attendance  of  eighty  teachers. 
The  following  were  elected  officers  :  President,  J.  M. 
McKenna,  B.  A.;  Vice-President,  Miss  Bessie  M.  Creigh- 
ton ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Anna  G.  Mcintosh  ; 
Miss  Frazer  and  J.  J.  Clarke  additional  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  D.  1j.  Mitchell,  the  retiring  president,  gave  the 
opening  address  and  was  followed  l)y  Chief  Superintend- 
ent Dr.  Inch  who  impressed  upon  his  audience  the 
importance  of  teachers  devoting  time  to  the  study  of 
good  literature,  and  of  inculcating  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  their  pupils.  Miss  V.  C.  Wright  read  a  very 
useful  paper  on  the  study  of  Practical  Arithmetic  for 
grades  I-IV.  This  was  discussed  by  Inspector  Merser- 
eau,  Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Yorston,  INlcKenna,  Misses 
Curran,  Creiglilon  and  Couglilan,  and  Dr.  Inch  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  Stewart.  Miss  C.  McLean  gave  an  interesting 
les.son  to  a  class  of  pupils  on  the  Transformation  of 
Insects,  which  called  forth  much  favorable  comment 
from  the  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Dr.  Inch  and  Inspector  Mei.sereau  answered  questions 
from  lihe  (|uestion  1)0.-?.  Mrs.  Salter,  on  behalf  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  v.,  urged  the  teachers  to  inculcate  daily  the 
principles  of  "tempeiance,  and  the  institute  tendered  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Inch  for  his  assistance. 
In  the  course  of  his  reply  Dr.  Inch  stated  that  wlien  all 
things  were  considered  he  thought  greater  progress  had 
been  made  in  this  inspectorate  than  in  any  other  ;  and 
he  expected  the  schools  of  the  town  of  Chatham,  and 
the  teaching  done  therein,  to  be  models  for  the  tiorth- 
ern  part  of  the  province. 

The  public  educational  meeting  on  Thursday  evening, 
presided  over  by  Inspector  Mersereau,  was,  to  judge 
from  the  interesting  report  in  the  Chatham  Wor/'l,  one 
of  the  best  ever  lieUl  on  the  North  Shore.  The  speakers 
were  Mr.  J.  L.  Stewart  of  the  Chatham  School  Boaid, 
Rev.  Jos.  McCoy,  Dr.  Inch,  Rev.  Dr.  McKay,  P>ev. 
Father  Joiner  and  Hon.  L.  J.  Tweedie,  The  drift  of 
opinion  was  that  if  Chatham  is  to  be  the  educational 
centre  of  the  North  Shore,  itsliould  have  a  well  equipped 
hi"h  school  and  moir  money  raised  for  school  purposes. 
During  the  first  session  on  Friday,  jiapcrs  on  Vertical 
Writing  were    read    by  Mr.   Ja-s.   Mcintosh  and   Miss 


Anna  Mcintosh,  and  one  on  Teaching  Sounds  by  Miss 
Bessie  M.  Creigliton.  These  papers  were  very  instruc- 
tive and  called  forth  animated  discu.ssions.  At  the 
afternoon  session  a  resolution  was  passed  conveying  to 
Dr.  Cox  the  regrets  of  the  institute  at  his  unavoidable 
aVjsence,  and  thanking  him  for  the  interest  he  has 
always  manifested  in  the  institute.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  afternoon  session  were  Truth  Teaching,  a 
paper  on  Ungraded  Schools  by  Miss  Annie  Simpson,  and 
to  What  Extent  can  the  Principles  of  Grading  be  applied 
to  a  Jli.scellaneous  School  ]  led  by  Inspector  Mersereau. 
The  next  in.^titute  will  be  held  at  Newcastle  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897. 


KiNfJS  County,  N.  B..  Institute. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Kings  County, 
N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Hampton,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September  9th  and  lOtli  ; 
Amasa  Ryder,  of  Havelock,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
Inspector  Steeves  were  present,  and  took  pait  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  institute,  and  also  addressed  the 
public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening.  Papers  were 
read  by  A.  E.  Pearson  on  Everybody  and  Schools  ;  by 
C.  D.  Strong  on  Newspaper  History  ;  by  R.  King, 
principal  of  the  Sussex  Grammar  School,  on  Early 
Education.  A  resolution  was  passed  disapproving  of 
the  change  from  Thursday  to  Saturday  for  the  nnnual 
school  meeting  throughout  the  province.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  officers  ;  S.  L.  T.  McKnight,  presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Edith  Darling,  \  ice-president ;  C.  H.  Perry, 
secretarv'-treasurei-.  Miss  Margaret  Stewart,  and  J. 
W.  Menzie  additional  members  of  the  executive. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  twelfth  annual  institute 
at  Sussex  on  Thursday  and  Fiirlay  preceding  I-alioi'  day_ 


Victoria  County,   N.   B.,   Institute. 

The  teachers  of  Victoria  County  met  on  the  8th  and 
yth  October,  at  Andover.  Thos.  Rogers  was  elected 
president.  Miss  Bessie  Scott,  vice-president  :  C.  H. 
Elliot,  secretary  treasurer,  with  J.  L.  White  and  Jliss 
Ph(ebe  Emack  as  additional  members  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  following  papers  were  read  :  C.  H. 
Elliot,  A.  B.,  of  the  Andover  grammar  school,  on 
Algelira  :  Miss  Fletcher  on  Deportment  ;  Miss  Mabel 
Barker  on  Nature  Lessons  :  by  Pre.sident  Rogers  on 
Ocean  Currents  ;  Miss  Bessie  Scott  on  Discipline. 
Chief  Sujierintendent  Dr.  Inch  and  Inspector  Meagher 
were  present.  A  public  educational  meeting  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  at  which  excellent  addresses 
were  given  by  the  chief  superintendent  and  others. 

A  pi-ogramme  for  nextj-ear's  institute  was  made  up  as 
follows  :  School  Entomology,  or  Farm  and  Garden  Pests 
and  How  to  Deal  with  Them,  Thos.  Rogers  ;  Correlation 
of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  (Jeometry,  C.  H.  Elliot; 
Lesson  on  Winds,  J.  Leigh  White  :  Correlation  of 
History  and  Biographj',  J.  T.  Tuthill ;  Teacher's  Personal 
Influence  in  Country  Districts,  J.  B.Stevenson.  Besides, 
six  lady  teachers  are  to  have  papers  all  on  one  subject ; 
subject  to  be  chosen  by  executive  committee  :  papers  not 
to  exceed  five  minute.s.  The  institute  decided  to  meet 
again  in  Andover,  on  the  last  Thursday  in  Sept.,  1897. 
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Natural  History  Notes. 

From  till"  N.  S,  Instituto  of  Science  comes  an  inter- 
esting study  <in  Uciulritic  formations  on  freestoiii^  ;  also, 
on  Batniehiuns  aini  Heptiles  of  Nova  Scotia,  liy  A.  II. 
MacKay,  T.L.  D..  Suiierintendent  of  Education,  wlio, 
notwithstanding  tiie  cares  of  ollice,  finds  time  to  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  thi^  boiiy. 


We  liave  leceived  a  copy  of  a  paper  on  "Some  Nova 
Scotian  Ilhistrations  of  Dynamical  Geology,"  read  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  N.  S.  Institute  of  Science,  by 
Prof.  L.  AV.  Bailej-,  Pii.  D.,  of  the  N.  1!.  University. 


The  following  portion  of  a  communication  from  a 
teacher  in  Prince  Edward  Island  has  been  sent  by  the 
recipient,  a  member  of  the  N.  S.  Institute  of  Natural 
Science,  to  us  for  publication,  as  it  well  illustrates  some 
kinds  of  observations  which  can  be  made  and  should 
always  be  noted  down. 

I  rememlier  to  have  read  somewhere,  perhaps  in  the 
transactions  of  your  Institute,  that  a  doubt  was  cast 
on  the  correctness  of  the  statement  made  l)y  .some  that 
snakes  can  charm  small  birds.  About  twenty  years  ago 
I  saw  a  case  of  bird-charming  by  a  snake.  Wliile 
travelling  in  a  wagon  along  a  public  road  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Charlottetown,  I  saw  a  small  greybird 
fluttering  it  great  distress  above  a  small  heap  of  brush- 
wood. Upon  closer  inspection  I  saw  a  large  snake  in 
the  brushwood  with  its  head  and  fore  part  of  its  body 
raised  and  gazing  fixed  and  unmoved  at  the  bird. 
The  bird  continued  chirping  and  fluttering,  struggling 
to  escape  from  the  fascination  which  held  it,  but  with- 
out success  ;  for  it  was  approaching  gradually  but  surely 
the  doom  which  was  awaiting  it,  if  nothing  intervened. 
When  it  was  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  jaws  wide 
open  to  receive  it,  with  a  stick  I  found  close  at  hand  I 
struck  down  the  snake.  The  charm  was  broken  and 
the  bird  instantly  ilew-  away. 

On  another  occasion,  I  saw  a  bird  fast  in  the  jaws  of 
a  snake.  It  might  have  caught  the  bird,  of  course, 
while  in  its  nest  or  on  its  perch.  J.  M.  S. 


mmiii)  when  il  has  young.  Its  note  of  defiances 
was  not  so  disagreeable  as  its  note  of  surprise  at  liist 
referred  to.  I  am  not  positive  that  both  birds  had 
under  tail  coxcrts  red.  Height  of  nest-  from  ground 
five  feet.  I.  U.  (", 

This  is  a  typical  naturalist's  observation,  Mcjling  haliit 
as  well  as  form.  The  liii'd  is  (iideoscoph's  (^'(O-idiiimmis, 
a  congener  of  the  Mockingbird.  It  is  our  Cat-bird, 
now  bei'nniing  i-are  in  Nova  Scotia. 


From  Wallace  River,  N.  S.,  came  the  following 
observation  in  early  summer  this  year. 

Please  name  the  bird  I  found  yesterday  luiilding  its 
nest  in  a  thorn  bush  by  the  side  of  the  A^'allace  River  : 
Color  dark  slate,  under  parts  a  lighter  shade  of  the 
same  color,  head  nearl}'  Ijjack  with  a  lighter  line  over 
the  eye,  under  coverts  almost  a  bright  red  but  not  seen 
when  bird  is  in  natural  position.  Size  two  thirds  of 
Rusty  Black-bird.  'Note,  a  disagreeable  mew,  not  unlike 
a  cat's.  Birds  exceedingly  shy.  I  watched  the  pair  an 
hour,  and  when  I  approached  their  half-built  nest  of 
leaves  of  long  i'i\-er  gi-ass  they  remaini'd  hidden  until 
they  knew  I  had  found  them  out,  when  the}'  became 
more  pugnacious    than   the    Kingbird    (Ti/ranuiin    ti/r- 


The  spines  are  very  loosely  attached  to  the  porcupine 
and  they  are  very  sharp  as  sharp  as  a  needle  at  the 
outer  end.  At  almost  the  slightest  touch  they  pene- 
trate the  nose  of  a  dog  or  the  clothing  or  flesh  of  a  per- 
son touching  the  [lorcupine,  and  stick  there,  coming 
awa}'  fiom  the  animal  without  any  pull  l)eing  re(iuired. 
The  facility  in  catching  hold  with  one  end  and  letting 
go  with  the  othei',  has  sometimes  caused  people  to  think 
that  the  spines  had  been  thrown  at  them.  The  outer 
end  of  the  spines,  for  some  distance  down,  is  covered 
with  small  barbs.  These  liarbs  cause  a  spine,  once  im- 
Ijedded  in  a  living  animal,  to  keep  working  further  in 
with  every  movement  of  the  muscles,  .so  that  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  get  stuck  full  of  them. — Portland 
Oreyoniaii. 


In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  survey  [of  A  Century's 
Pi-ogress  in  Science]  one  fact  stands  out  witli  especial 
prominence  ;  it  appears  that  about  half  a  century  ago 
the  foremost  minds  of  the  world,  with  whatevei  group 
of  phenomena  they  were  occupied,  had  fallen  and  were 
more  and  more  falling,  into  a  habit  of  regaining  things 
not  as  having  originated  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now 
find  them,  but  as  having  been  slowly  metamorphosed 
from  some  other  shape  through  the  agency  o£  forces 
similar  in  nature  to  forces  now  at  work. 

Ever  since  our  earth  cooled  to  a  point  at  which  its 
solid  crust  acquired  stability,  since  the  earliest  mollusks 
and  vertebrates  began  to  swim  in  the  seas  and  worms 
to  crawl  in  the  damp  gi'ound,  if  you  could  at  almost 
any  time  have  come  here  on  a  visit,  you  would  doubtless 
have  found  things  going  on  at  measured  pace  very  much 
as  at  present, — here  and  there  earthquake  and  ava- 
lanche, fire  and  flood,  but  generallj'  rain  falling,  sun- 
shine ([uickening,  herbage  sprouting,  creatures  of  some 
sort  browsing,  all  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  a  daisied  field 
in  June,  without  the  slightest  visible  presage  of  the 
continuous  series  of  minute  secular  changes  that  were 
gradually  to  transform  a  Carboniferous  world  into  what 
was  by  and  by  to  Ije  a  Jurassic  world,  and  that  again 
into  what  was  after  a  wliile  to  be  an  Eocene  world,  and 
soon  until  the  aspect  of  the  world  that  we  know  to- 
day should  noiselessly  steal  upon  us. 
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Observation  of  Kiiirtertrarteii  Methods  as  a  Help 
to  the  I'riinar.v  Teacher. 

The  great  interest  manifested  at  the  hite  Educational 
Association,  held  in  Tiuki.  in  kindei-garten  principles 
and  methods  is  of  good  augury.  Tliis  interest  arises 
partly  from  the  increasing  study  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education  ;  but  still  more  from  the  glow- 
ing conviction  on  the  jiart  of  teachers  that  tlie  old-time 
scliolastic  drill  of  the  primary  school  must  give  place, 
with  little  children,  to  more  natural  and  efficient 
methods  if  the}'  are  to  he  well  prepared  for  the  succeed- 
ing grades.  But,  above  all,  and  stronger  still,  is  the 
conviction,  born  of  experience,  of  those  teachers  who 
have  been  privileged  to  receive  into  their  schools 
children  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  good  kindergarten 
training  ;  for  they  soon  find  in  such  children  curiosity 
(the  desire  of  knowledge)  all  alive,  an  accurate  sense  of 
number,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  ability  to  sing  in  pure, 
pleasant  tones  and  to  use  language  with  more  or  less 
facility.  'There  is  also  a  disposition  to  obey  orders,  and 
having  felt  the  comfort  of  law  and  order,  to  fall  in 
cheerfully  with  the  regulations  of  the  school.  A  marked 
feature  is  kindliness  of  manner  to  school-fellows,  and  if 
the  teacher  will  reciprocate,  she  will  receive  the  same 
afTectionate  respect  which  the  child  has  hitherto  felt  for 
the  kindergartner. 

And  we  may  add  that  intelligent  people,  parents  and 
teachers,  who  travel,  and  who  see  the  effect  of  kinder- 
garten principles  practically  ajiplied  in  the  school  systems 
of  othei-  countries,  will  verj'  soon  demand  that  our 
school  system  shall  also  share  the  benefits  accruing  from 
Fncbel's  system.  As  it  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  to  be 
prepared  to  satisfy  imperative  demands  with  a  good 
grace,  and  even  to  forestall  them,  it  will  be  well  for  our 
teachers  to  face  this  matter  fairly.  About  five  years 
ago.  training  and  instruction  in  kindergarten  was 
introduced  into  the  Pioston  Normal  School  as  a  part  of 
the  coarse.  On  a  recent  visit  the  wiiter  found  that 
during  the  second  term,  all  the  pupils  study  theory  of 
kindei-garten  thre(!  hours  weekly  for  four  weeks,  which 
equals  twelve  lessons.  The  third  term,  or  first  half  of 
*  the  second  year,  all  study  kindergarten  methods  for 
eight  weeks,  two  hours  weekly,  equal  to  si.xteen  lessons. 
Thus  it  will  be  observed  that,  exclusive  of  the  general 
and  illustrative  ?-eferences,  which  would  be  made 
incidently  in  psychology  and  pedagogics  which  l]egin 
in  the  first  term  and  continue  all  through  the  two  years, 
each  pupil-teacher  receives  twenty-eight  lessons  of  one 
hour  each  during  the  second  and  third  terms.  Any 
one  who  h'ls  interviewed  Dr.  Dunton,  the  principal,  and 
marked  his  solid  New  England  face  and  manner,  will 
understand  that  these  are  real,  thorough  lessons,  not 
mere  perfunctory  performances. 

Those,  however,  who  are  training  for  kindergarten 
alone,  devote  the  second  year  wholly  to  theoiy  and 
practice  of  kindergarten,  and  some  take  a  post-graduate 
course.  Last  year  saw  thirty  of  these  graduates  in  j 
charge  of  the  citj'  kindergartens  of  Boston.  Out  of  ' 
.sixty-one  graduates  of  the  class  of  1895,  eight  took  the 
kindergarten    couise.     These  latter  had  also  practised  | 


and  observed  eight  weeks  in  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  principally  in  the  latter.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
by  judicious  arrangement,  both  teachers  and  kinder- 
gartners  ai-e  made  sulticiently  acquainted  with  each 
other's  special  work  to  secure  intelligent  co-operation. 
Is  not  this  an  end  for  which  we  .should  work  1 
Not  only  must  we  have  observation  in  our  normal 
schools,  but  practice  also,  and  we  must  take  the  wliole 
question  seriously.  How  shall  this  be  done  ?  In  two 
ways.  First  by  yirivate  study  of  the  literature  and 
material  of  the  kindergarten  which  is  full,  scientific  and 
biilliant.  This  we  leave  for  future  reference,  if  per- 
mitted. But  great  as  is  the  value  of  private  study, 
observation  in  a  good  kindergarten  is  absolutel}'  neces- 
sary ;  nothing  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  that,  if 
we  wish  to  be  successful  in  ajiplying  kindergarten 
methods  to  primary  school  work.  The  earnest  teachei', 
who  will  spend  a  few  days  in  a  good  kindergarten,  and 
who  will  surrender  herself  to  its  benign  influence, 
becoming,  as  it  were,  a  little  child  again  with  open 
heart  and  attentive  eyes,  will  gain  an  insight  into 
child-nature  tliat  will  enable  her  to  read  many  open 
secrets  that  will  add  to  her  power  as  an  educator.  And 
if  our  teachers  will  spend  even  a  few  weeks  observing 
the  kindergarten,  which  many  of  them  might  do,  if  they 
would  explain  the  necessity  of  more  pleasing  methods 
with  the  little  pupils,  to  the  parents,  especially  the 
mothers  :  for  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  graded 
schools,  the  trustees  might  be  won,  if  the  teacher  would 
plead  for-  the  privilege  and  show  the  advantages  to  be 
gained,  to  grant  a  few  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing kindergarten  methods  in  order  to  impi'ove  their 
school.  The  fact  that  two  school  .sections  in  Nova 
Scotia,  are  already  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  observation  offeied  by  the  Truro  normal  school 
kindei'garten  and  the  Dartmouth  free  public  school 
kindergarten  will  furnish  a  precedent,  and  either  of 
tliese  will  l)ean  admirable  field  for  study  and  ob.servation. 
The  trustees  of  Lockeport,  Shelburne  Co.,  deserve  great 
praise,  for  thej-  give  the  lady  her  time  and  pay  lie 
travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Dartmouth.  But  they 
will  reap  advantages  that  will  repay  them  many  times 
over.  The  law  allows  eight  teaching  day.s,  without  loss 
of  grant.  The  time  approaches,  when  in  Nova  Scotia, 
every  teacher  will  be  required,  as  in  Boston,  to  spend 
part  of  their  normal  school  course  in  .serious  study  of 
Fnebel's  system.  There  is  an  opportunity  now  for 
well-educated  young  women  to  fit  themselves  to  take 
charge  of  kindergartens  by  going  either  to  Truro  with 
Mrs.  Patter.son,  or  to  L)artmouth  with  -Miss  Hamilton, 
and  taking  a  full  course.  Both  these  ladies  are 
thoroughlj'  competent  and  their  kindergartens  offer  a 
fine  field  for  observation  and  practice.  The  training  is 
given  free  in  con.sideration  of  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  an  assistant  and  it  is  for  one  year.  It  may  be 
added  that  for  those  who  are  diligent  in  practice  and 
study  and  e.speciallj'  for  those  who  hold  a  provincia 
license,  there  will  no  doubt  be  situations  open  at  the 
close  of  the  course. 

But  many  prinuiry  teachers  who  cannot  afford  to  drop 
out  a  whole  year  if  they  really  see  the  need  for  im- 
provement in  their  methods,  can,  as  suggested  above, 
make  a  short   visit  for   observation  to  whichever   one 
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of  tlieso  institutions  is  most  convcnifnt,  anil  tlic}'  may 
feel  assured  of  a  kindly  welcome  and  valuable  assistaiu-e 
in  their  laudable  endeavor.  No  iilan  si'ems  to  the 
writer  better  adapted  at  present,  to  enable  our  primary' 
teachei-s  to  become  acipiainted  with  new  ideas  aiul 
•  methods  of  practical  value  in  the  school-room,  at  a  cost 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  and  if  soon  a  score  of  our 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  such  teachers  will  be 
centres  of  intluence  for  kindergarten  methods  where 
ever  they  maj-  lie.  A  little  preliminary  study  will  be 
profitable,  and  the  wiiter  will  be  only  too  happj'  to 
advise  any  teachei's  as  to  the  line  of  study,  books,  etc. 
Any  letter  of  enquir}'  on  this  subject  (kindergarten) 
will  receive  a  prompt  answer  if  addressed  as  follows  : 
"  Mrs.  Hinkle  Condon,  care  of  Education  Otfice, 
Halifa.x,  N.  S."  Cath.  M.  Condon. 


To  the  Cliilrtren. 

Children,  who  read  my  lay. 

Thus  nnich  I  liave  to  say  : 
Each  daj'  and  every  day 

Do  what  is  liglit  ! 
Right  things,  in  great  and  small ! 
Then,  though  the  sky  should  fall. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars  and  all. 

Ton  should  have  light. 

This,  further,  I  would  say  : 
Be  you  tempted,  as  you  may. 
Each  day  and  every  day. 

Speak  what  is  true  ! 
True  things,  in  great  and  small  ! 
Then,  though  the  sky  should  fall, 
Sun.  moon  and  stars  and  all, 

Heaven  w  ould  show  through. 

Life's  journey,  through  and  thromfh. 
Speaking  what's  just  and  trvu'. 
Doing  what's  right  to  do 

Unto  one  and  all. 
When  you  work  and  when  you  play. 
Each  day  and  e^■el■y  day  ; 
Then  peace  shall  gild  your  way 

Though  the  sky  should  tall. 


Alice  C'.vry. 


Early  Varieties. 


There  are  early  varieties  in  cliiklren  as  well  as  in 
j)unipkins  and  potatoes,  and  those  that  ripen  lirst  should 
be  the  first  on  the  market.  The  bright  pupils  in  ever}' 
school  should  deserve  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
talents,  as  the  bright  man  in  the  business  world  has  a 
chance  to  exercise  his,  without  anything  but  an  honest 
and  honoi'able  I'elation  to  the  activities  of  others.  If  a 
child  does  not  have  this  opportunity  for  free  competition, 
lie  soon  becomes  a  dawdler,  cultivates,  perforce,  habits 
of  inactivity,  and  is-  outstripped  bj'  those  naturally  not 
so  keen  as  himself.  He  makes  a  poor  citizen  when  he 
becomes  a  man.  We  need  to  limber  up  our  city  school 
system,  so  that  the  bright  boj'S  of  the  city,  and  there 
are  a  few  of  them,  may  hav-e  as  good  a  chance  as  the 
bright  boys  of  the  country.  — Siqit.   Whitney,   Ypsilcmti. 


I*er.soiinl  Pronouns. 

[Wr-ite  these  sentences  on  tlu^  board  and  use  as  a 
reading  lesson  lo  familiarize  the  children  with  the  sight 
and  sound  ot'the  eori'eel  forms,  'I'licn  urilr  similar 
sentences  leaving  lilanks  wheir  jironouns  .-ire  to  be 
writt'Mi  in  by  pupils.  | 

I.  lleie  is  Dick  ;   it  was  he  whom   I  saw. 
■J.      Was  it  she  who  wrote  that  line? 

'^.  I  think  it  was  she,  but  T  am  not  sure. 

4.  It  looks  like  Mary,  but  it  is  not  she. 

5.  Do  you  think  it  was  they? 

6.  No  ;   I  am  sure  it  was  not  they. 

7.  Was  it  we  whom  you  called  'I 

8.  He  said  he  tliought  it  was  I. 

9.  The}'   thiidv  it  was  she  and  1. 

10.  Who  do  you  think  he  was  ? 

II.  Whom  do  you  think  he  saw  ? 

12.  It  was  not  they  ;   it  was  we. 

13.  It  will  be  he  and  I  who  will. 

14.  Was  it  he  who  brought  the  letter  ?     No  ;  it  was 

she.  — Primary  Education. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 

Windsor  is  moving  in  favor  of  a  kindergarten.  At  a 
public  meeting  held  there  recently.  Miss  Ball  read  a 
valuable  ])a])er  showing  what  the  kindergarten  does 
for  children.  She  was  ably  supported  by  the  C'hairman, 
Principal  Smith,  and  several  other  good  speakeis,  all 
strongly  in  favor  of  founding  the  common  school  system 
on  Froebelian  principles.  Windsor  is  also  to  have  a  new 
academy,  none  too  soon.  In  the  wealthiest  section  in 
Nova  Scotia,  with  one  of  the  best  academic  teachers  and 
particularly  bright  pupils,  there  shouM  be  a  creditable 
school  house. 


In  East  Hants,  N.  S.,  Ihei'e  are  five  sections  unal>le  to 
get  teachers.  There  are  several  such  sections  in  Halifax 
t'ounty  and  veiy  many  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
where  it  is  found  neceS.sary  to  grant  many  permissive 
licences.  If  teaching  is  so  easy  and  teachers'  salaries  .so 
good  it  seems  strange  that  the  profession  is  mil  over- 
crowded like  that  of  law  and  medicine. 


Through  the  exertions  of  the  teacher,  Mi.ss  Olevia 
JVIaxwell,  the  school  house  on  Tower  Hill,  Charlotte 
County,  N.  B.,  has  l)een  [lainted,  and  a  liandsdnie  Hag 
procured. 


Beaconsfield,  Charlotte  County,  though  a  somewhat 
remote  district,  is  well  to  the  front  in  the  matter  of 
school  in)]U(ivement.  Its  house  has  beeu  neatly  ceiled 
and  paintecl  \\  ilhin  and  without. 


Miss  Lottie  Bleakney,  teacher  at  Lower  Bayside,  Chai*- 
lotte   County,  has  by   means  of  a  school  concert   been 
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alilc  to  pmrhase  a  ti-acher's  tal)lc,  provide  IxHh  r  libuk- 
boaiil  surfart'  andolbciwiseadd  tothe  scliool  apiiaratiis. 

Till'  Icaclicrs  and  pupils  of  the  Siunuicrsidf  lli,L;li 
Siliool  have  luoiurcd  Catiadian  ciisij^n  for  I  licir  scliool. 
The  foiiiial  I'aising  of  I  lie  fla^  "as  an  intcicstiiif?  event, 
'riic  pupils  airanged  at  the  front  of  the  huildiiiK  if.ive 
tlui-e  i-inging  cheers  as  the  flag  was  run  up  followed 
with  -'rhe  Song  of  Freedom."  High  Sheriff  Gaffoney 
then  gave  a  .short,  eloiptent  .-md  hijihly  pati-iotic  ad- 
dress. 


Miss  Maggie  Hawthorne  and  other  adv.uucil  jiupils  of 
Miss  Bessie  Richardson's  school  at  Waweig,  Charlotte 
Comity,  have  provided  that  school  with  tlie  means  to 
procure  an  excellent  glohe. 


The  trustees  of  Hill's  Point,  Charlotte  County,  have 
oidered  slate  black-boards  for  their  school.  May  their 
example  piove  contagious. 

Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  during  the  first  part 
of  November  w  ith  the  schools  in  the  country  districts  of 
St.  John  and  Kings  Counties,  after  which  he  will  work 
in  the  Citv  of  St,  .lohn  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 


Miss  Bessie  Dalton.  teacher  at  Red  Head,  St.  .Jolm 
County,  by  means  of  a  school  concert  raised  the  sum  of 
twenty-three  dollars  with  which  she  has  supplied  her 
school  with  a  teacher's  table,  chairs,  dictionary  and 
other  needeil  appaiat us. 

Miss  Minnie  Stewait,  teacher  at  Piskaliigan.  Char- 
lotte  County,  has  made  a  good  beginning  towai'd 
supplying  that  school  with  better  furniture. 


Mr.  B.  W.  Robertson,  teacher  at  Round  Hill,  Green- 
wich, Kings  County,  assisted  by  p\ipils  and  friends, 
recently  raised  enough  money  to  provide  his  school  with 
an  excellent  dictionary  and  add  to  his  school  library. 


The  Chief  Siipt.  of  Kducation  for  P.  E.  I.  D.  .1.  McLeod. 
Es(i.,  delivereil  his  jiopular  lecture  "The  Old  Log  School 
House"  to  an  appreciative  audience  in  Centreville, 
Bedecpie,  The  revival  of  the  memories  of  the  past  and 
the  marked  contrast  with  the  present,  tended  to  give  his 
auditors  a  keen  apjireciation  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  jiresent  generation. 


Wm.  Albert  Creelman,  principal  of  the  North  Sydney 
Academy,  C.  B.,  jiassed  creditably  the  London  Univer- 
sit  V  mat  riculat  ion  cN.iuiiual  ion  held  I  his  ye.ir  .H   I  lalifax. 


Miss  Lottie  Worrell,  teacher  at  the  Ledge,  Charlotte 
County,  assisted  by  her  pupils  and  friends,  has  raised 
the  Slim  of  twenty-six  dollars  with  which  new  furniture 
will  be  piirchascil. 


The  school    houses  at  Second    Falls  and    lioniiy    Hiver, 
Ch.irlotte  County,  have  been  painted  and  ri'paired. 


The  reward  of  work  has  come  to  another  menilicr  of 
the  Faculty  of  McG  ill.  This  time  it  is  Mr.  Leigh  Gregor, 
Lecturer  in  German  Language  and  Literature,  who  has 
had  conferred  U|)on  him  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  Heidelberg. 
Dr.  Gregor  conimenced  his  study  in  1873  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (College  under  Dr.  Anderson,  where  he  remain- 
ed five  years,  and  as  dii.r  won  the  Duffeiin  Silver  Medal. 
He  entered  McGill  in  1878  and  graduated  in  1882.  having 
during  his  cour.se  won  many  prizes,  notably  the  New- 
Shakespeare  Society's  Prize,  .scholarships  and  honours 
in  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Dr.  Gregor  spent  four 
semesters  in  Heidelberg  under  Bvaune  and  Ncwmann, 
the  celebrated  Professors  of  Germanic  and  Romanic 
philology,  and  obtained  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philo- 
logy, and  obtaini'd  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
at  the  end  of  his  course  with  a  very  high  nnld.—Mililll 
Uii irccs/'///  Forfn i(/li Hi/. 


Inspector  Mersereau  will  give  his  attention  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December  to  the  sclux.ls  of 
Northuiiibi'il.iiid  Cmnity. 

The  N.  B.  Board  of  JMlucation  has  given  lu-rmission  to 
the  St.  .lohn  .and  Ch.irlotte  County  Teachers'  Institutes 
to  iiircl  together  next  year.  The  combined  meeting 
will  be  held  in  St.  Stephen,  and  it  is  expected  tli.it  it  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  inspiring  gathering  of 
teachers  ever  held  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


The  Schorl  Board  of  Charlottetown  have  made  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  grading  their  scliools  which 
will  prove  a  decided  improvement  on  grading  by  set 
examinations  for  that  purpose.  The  following  are  the 
chief  features  of  the  plan:  In  grades  I.  and  II.  pupils 
shall  be  promoted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher. 
In  grades  above  II,  instead  of  set  grading  examinations 
the  general  grading  will  be  done  on  the  result  of  the 
year's  work.  All  impils  where  record  is  Excellent  or 
Good  for  the  year's  work  are  promoted  without  further 
(piestion.  If  the  work  is  Fair,  and  standing  in  "  De- 
portment" and  •■  Habits  of  Study"  "Excellent"  or 
"(lood,"  the  pupil  will  be  advanced.  All  others  will 
receive  a  final  test  by  the  grading  officer. 

The  following  lilan  of  conducting  examinations  has 
also  been  adopted  :  I.  There  shall  be  no  stated  or  pre- 
viously announced  examinations  or  tests.  II.  Whenever 
ateachei',  princip.d  or  supervisor  wi.shes  to  sound  the 
proficiency  of  a  class  or  to  determine  or  direct  the 
quality  of  teaching,  a  written  test  may  be  given  cover- 
ing the  recitation  period  of  the  subject  tested.  III.  Once 
or  twice  each  term  a  special  written  or  or.-il  test  shall 
beheld.  If  written,  it  shall  be  held  in  the  following 
manner  and  the  results  kejit  on  file  for  inspection  and 
reference:  1.  Begin  with  such  snbjects  as  the  teacher 
::  ay  .select  which  may  be  ditferent  in  different  rooms  of 
the  same  grade  in  the  .same  building.  Do  not  test  on 
consecutive  days.  2.  Give  no  notice  to  the  pupils  before 
hand.  When  the  time  conies,  the  teacher  will  simply 
state  that  instead  of  the  regular  recitation  a  written 
test  will  be  held.  3.  Do  not  call  the  work  an  examination, 
but  a  written  test.  4.  The  test  may  occupy  two  recita- 
tion jieriods.  but  in  no  case  shall  last  longer  than  one 
hour  and  a  half.  There  .-ire  several  other  minor  details 
but  these  ;ire  the  chief. 
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N.  B.  Noriual  School  Closing. 

Or.  Srii,  iinil  C/n.-is  I.  '/'imc  I  lir.    '/■'>  iiiiii. 

HOTAXY. 

^OTK.—Si.f  (jlirstioiis,  iiuliitlimi   llic  liial   tlwrc.    iiiith'i'  ii 

full  JMJH'i: 

PaH'I'  I.  /  III-,  irilliinil  Ic.i't. 

1.  I>i'liii<'    (ir   explain    Kiacl.    ( '(iinpduiiil     Leaf,  Carpel. 

Friiil.  Hacfini'.  Mdiuimmous,  miuI  nainc  a  tlilVciciit 
plant  to  illustrate  each. 

2.  What  becomes  of  the  sugar  present  in  the  spring  in 

the  sap  of  trees?  Give  proofs  of  your  answer  and 
show  the  natnre  of  the  cliange. 

3.  Show  how  the  absence  of  light  aftetts  the  growth  of 

a  |)lant.     Give  proofs, 

4.  Compare  the  Batteii'iiji,  Cress,  Aster  and  Huckwheat 

families,  as  to  the  insertion  (adhesion)  of  theii' 
petals  and  stamens. 

5.  («)  Give  the  principal yi( /(((/.(/  characteristics  and  one 

of  the  generic  characteristics  of  the  plant  on  your 
desk  ;  and  (6)  make  a  diawing  showing  the  struc- 
ture of  its  flower. 

6.  Make    a    tabular  analysis   of   the  above  mentioned 

l)lant. 

Part  II,  /,'>  mi  a.  u-ith  text. 

7.  Determine  the  series,  clas.s,  sub-class,  order,  genu, 

and  species  of  the  plant  you  have  analysed  ;  writ- 
ing out,  as  found  in  the  text,  every  line  leading 
to  its  complete  determination. 


Gr.  Sell,  and  CIosn  I.  Time.  I  Itr.  ,:ii  miii. 

DojiESTic  Economy. 

Theuri/. 

1.  Why  are  women   beginning  to  abandon  domestic 

and  private  life  for  public  life? 

2.  A  gi'eat  deal  of  house  work  requires  time  and  hard 

labor.  What  definite  plan  can  you  arrange  to 
economize  force  in  fctj  spring  house  cleaning: 
(bj  family  washing  and  ironing. 

3.  What  is  faj  Fever?  fh)  Inflammation?  fcj  Con- 

gestion? How  should  wounds  be  treated  in  an 
emei-gency  ? 

4.  Ophthalmia  in  schools.     What  series  of  causes  are 

preventable  and  demand  njoie  attention  than 
they  have  received  ? 

Practice. 

1.  Give  an  example  of  your  stitching. 

2.  Distinguish    betneen    the    English   and    German 

methods  of  knitting. 

3.  What    is     Grafting?     "Twill"    darning?     Wave 

darning?    Give  examples. 

4.  Work  one  button  hole. 


Cla.'is  I.  Physics.  Time,  i  liour. 

Note. — Fire  qnestionn  make  a  full  pajicr.  Caiii/iila/cs 
for  Siipe)-ior  Licence  and  llrammar  Sclmol 
License  nivnttake  the  first  two  questions. 
1.  In  a  lever  of  the  second  class,  a  force  of  10  pounds, 
acting  at  a  distance  of  12  feet  from  the  fulcrum, 
balances  a  weight  of  60  lbs.  How  far  is  the 
weight  from  the  fulcium  ? 


2.  If  the  base  of  an  incliiie<l  plane  be  l.">  I'eet  and  its 
height  20  feet,  what  force,  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  pl;in<>,  will  be  recpiired  to  balance  upon  it 
a  weight  of  100  lbs.  ? 

:!.  Menlion  a  l)ody  which  c,\n  he  readily  electrified  by 
indiut  inn.  and  d<'sciibe  and  explain  the  process 
by  W'liich  you  would  electrify  Hflii/  induction. ) 

1.  In  which  way  .ire  li<|uids  in  general  inoi-e  icadily 
healed  by  conduction  or  by  conxi'ct  ion  ?  \Vhy? 
I'lxplain  the  latter  process. 

5.  Account  for  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
liipiid  water,  sitting  in  a  warm  room,  remains 
at  a  constant  temi)erature  nmch  below  that  of 
the  surrounding  air  ?  What  is  the  temperature 
of  the  water  ? 

0.  Under  what  conditions  does  light  suffer  refraction? 
Upon  what  does  the  amouni  of  refraction  de- 
])end  ?  Mention  some  phenomena  due  to  re- 
fraction of  light. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Facts  of  Life,  by  Victor  Betis  and  Howard 
Swan;  George  Philip  &  vSon,  London,  publishers;  price 
3s.  A  systematically  arranged  dictionary  of  facts  re- 
lating to  liome  life— the  school— travelling  and  plants. 
The  book  furnishes  another  valuable  aid  to  instructors  in 
the  natural  method.  No  English  is  used.  The  meaning 
of  the  expressions  is  brought  out  in  carefully  chosen 
and  yet  ordinary  sentences  which  the  skilful  teacher 
can  readily  make  clear  to  the  ]iupil. 


A  French  Grammar  for  schools,  by  G,  Eugene 
Fasnacht,  editor  of  Macmillan's  series  of  foreign  classics  ; 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  publishers  ;  price  2s.  Od.  In  this 
grammar  the  author  presents  a  vvy  carefully  prepared 
treati.se  on  the  fornuition  and  syntax  of  the  French 
language.  It  is  not  a  book  for  beginners  but  one  in 
which  students  of  French  would  greatly  delight. 
The  accents,  genders  of  nouns,  etc.,  are  all  carefully 
explained. 


Selections  of  French  Idioms— Plan  and  Roget, 
Macmillan  &  Cu.,  publishers;  price  :is.  Od.  This  is  a 
very  flue  collection  of  French  idioms  which  are  ex- 
plained by  siujjiler,  i-ynonymous  French  phrases  and 
not  by  corresponding  English  idioms.  Thus  the  true 
spirit  of  the  expression  is  not  interfered  with  and  the 
student  is  obliged  always  to  think  in  French.  Another 
connnendable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that 
quotations  are  given  from  the  best  writers  to  exemplify 
the  use  of  the  idioms. 


Aus  Herz  und  Welt— edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bern- 
hardt ;  D.  C'.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers  ;  price  25  cts.  This 
little  book  contains  tw'O  short  stories  by  two  of  the  niost 
l)opular  literary  women  of  Germany,  Nataly  von 
Eschsrutth  of  Berlin  and  Helene  Stokl  of  Vienna.  The 
stories  are  accompanied  by  very  full  notes  and  are 
valuable  as  examples  of  the  colloquial  language  of  the 
day,  and  have  been  presented  to  the  public  at  tlie  request 
of  the  publishers  to  meet  the  demand  for  everyday 
German,  p 
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The  Kanu-McNali.y  Ei.k.mextary  GKcuiiiM-iiY.— 
Rand,  JkNally  &  Co..  Chicafjo,  publisliois.  'J"li is  text- 
book is  admirabl}' print  f(l  and  ilhi.stiat("d,and  is  spctially 
devised  for  the  topical  method  of  teaching  elementary 
geography.  In  addition  to  the  usual  treatment  of  sui- 
faee  features,  the  environment  and  habits  of  man  and 
his  efforts  to  .subdue  nature,  receive  a  due  share  of 
attenti<in. 


November  Magazines. 


In  the  Po/iiildi-  Science  Moiifhh/  Prof.  Kdward  R. 
Shaw  treats  of  The  Employment  of  the  Motor  Activities 
in  Teaching,  showing  how  natui'al  tendencies  of  the 
child  that  are  troublesome  if  repressed  are  helpful  when 

l)roperly  directed Colonel  Higginson  speaks  a  good 

word  for  the  village  as  a  birthplace  in  his  Ailinilic 
Monthly  reminiscences.  He  says  "A  so-called  cos- 
mopolitan man  has  never  seemed  to  me  a  very  happy 
l)eing,  and  the  cosmopolitan  child  is  above  all  things  to 
be  pitied.     To  be  identified  in  early  memories  with  some 


limited  and  tlu-refore  characteristic  region,  that  is  happi- 
ness."    This  numbei- has  a  story  of  unusual  interest  by 

CJhas.  G.  I).  Hobcits,  entitled  "  (Stony  Loiu'some." 

The  urrent  number  of  Maxsei/'s  Mitijaziue  (Toronto)  is 
bright  with  illustrations  and  replete  with  articles  on 
(.'anada,  among  which  aif  :  The  Representation  of  Can- 
ada in  the  United   Kingdom,  With  Paikman   Through 

Canada,    etc The  contents  of   the   School  Iterieir, 

(University  of  Chicago  Press),  are  of  an  imusually  high 

order  of  excellence  for  this  month The  Font  in  has 

two  educational  articles  of  great  interest^ — The  Future  of 
Spelling  Iteform,  and  Another  Phase  of  the  New  I'Muca" 

tion T/ie  Ijitllcx'  Home  Joitriidl  contains  the  first  of 

Mr.  Moody's  Rible Class  articles,  which  the  famous  evan- 
gelist will  contriliute  to  thi- Jourinil  in  the  futiu-e  as  the 

leader  of  a  great  National  Bible  Class Litteir.s  Lir- 

inij  A()e  (Boston)  which  has  lately  reduced  its  annual 
subs<ripti(in  from  i;8  to  $(i,  promises  sonu'  lu-w  literary 
features  for  the  forthcoming  yeai-  which  will  make  it 
even  more  valuable.  A  generous  off ei'  to  new  subscribers 
for  1897  is  made  of  all  the  weekly  issues  of  18!)(j  published 
after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions. 


THE  CENTURY 

In  1897. 
ALL   NEW  FEATURES. 

Tlie  Century  will  continue  to  be  in  evcri  respect  ih  •  lading  Ameri- 
can magazine,  its  table  of  contents  including  each  month  the  best  in 
literature  and  art.  The  present  interest  in  American  history  makes 
especially  timely 

A  Great  Novel  of  the  Aiiieri- 
can  Revolution. 

its  leading  serial  featiu-e  for  ISitT  and  the  masterpiece  of  its  author.  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchi-U.  The  storv,  "  Hugh  Waynne,  Free  Quaker,"  purports 
to  be  the  autohioirrai>hy  of  its  hero,  an  officer  on  Washington's  staff. 
Social  lite  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  is  most  interest- 
ingly depicted,  ard  the  characters  include  Washington,  Franklin,  Lafay- 
ette, and  others  well  known  in  history.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  read- 
ers of  this  treat  romance  will  obtain  from  It  a  clearer  idea  of  the  people 
who  were  foremost  in  Revolutionary  days,  and  of  the  social  life  of  the 
times,  than  can  be  had  from  any  other  single  source.  The  work  is  not 
onlv  historically  accurate,  but  is  a  most  interesting  story  of  love  and 
war.  The  first  chapters  are  in  the  Novemlier  number.  Howard  Pyle 
will  illustrate  it. 

Campaigning  witli  Grant, 

By  general  HORACE  PORTER. 

is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  which  has  been  in  preparation  for 
many  vears.  General  Porter  was  an  aiile  on  General  Grant's  staff  "ud  a 
close  friend  of  his  chief,  and  the  diary  which  he  kept  through  the  war  Is 
the  basis  of  the  present  articles,  which  are  striking  penpictures  of 
campaign  life  and  scenes  They  will  be  fully  illustrated.  The  first  one 
is  in  the  November  Century 

A  New  Novel  by  Marion 
Crawford. 

author  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs,"  "Saracinesca,"  "  Casa  Bracoio, "  etc..  entitled 
"  A  Rose  of  Yesterdiiy,"  a  story  of  modern  life  in  Europe,  with  Ameri- 
can characters,  begins  in  November.  The  first  of  a  scries  of  engravings, 
made  hv  the  famous  wood  engraver.  T.  Cole,  of  the  old  English  masters 
also  is  in  this  Issue.    New  features  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 

Superb  Art  Features, 

The  Best  Short  Stories. 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

FOR  YOUNQ  FOLKS 

Conducted  by  Mary  Mapbs  Dodoe. 


$.i.0()  u  near. 


cents  It  n innher. 


All  dealers  take  subscriptions,  or  remittances  may  be  made  direct  to  the 
publishers  by  money  orexpivss  order,  check,  draft,  or  registered  letter. 


"  The  best  of  all  children's  magazines  "  is  the  universal  verdict  on 
St.  Nicholas.  It  liegan  existence  in  1873,  and  has  merged  in  itself  all  of 
the  leading  children's  magazines  in  America.  The  greatest  wnters  of 
the  world  are  its  regidar  contributors  The  supreme  quality  of  St. 
Nicholas  is  its  bright,  healthful  and  invigorating  atmosphere. 

The  Coming  Year 

will  be  a  great  one  in  its  history.  It  will  have  a  more  varied  tabl*»  of 
contents  and  more  spirit e<l  illustraiioiis  than  ever  before.  Tlie  Ifailinfj 
serial,  beginning  in  November,  will  be 

A  Story  of  ShakesiK're's  Time. 

' HASTER     SKYLARK  " 

BY    JOHN    BENNETT. 
Illustrated  by  Birch, 

This  is  a  live  story,  full  of  action,  color,  merriment,  and  human  nature. 
The  world's  greatest  poet  figures  as  one  of  the  principal  characters, 
although  the  hero  and  heroine  are  a  boy  and  a  girl  It  is  poetic  m  treat- 
ment, out  full  of  the  romance  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  very  dramatic 
in  plot.    Another  serial,  beginning  in  Novendjer,  is 

A  Great  War  Story  for  North  and  South. 

••THE  LAST  THREE  SOLDIERS." 

By  William  H.  Shelton.  A  strong  story  with  an  unique  plot.  Three 
Union  soldiers,  members  of  a  signal  corps,  stationed  on  a  mouniaintop, 
cut  a  bridge  that  connects  them  with  the  rej*t  of  the  world  anii  become 
veritable  castaways  in  the  Confederacy.  Will  be  read  witu  delight  by 
children  North  aud  South. 

A  Serial  for  Girls. 

"Jc.n'e's  Garden,"  by  Marion  Hill,  is  addressed  specially  to  girls,  and  is 
by  a  favorite  writer.  It  is  full  of  fun,  the  rharai'ler-drawing  is  strong 
and  the  whole  inrtuenc^  of  the  story  is  inspiring  and  uplifting. 

SHORT    STORIES. 

There  will  be  many  tales  of  brave  e(T"U*t  and  adventure.  (JKORGE 
KENN'AN'  lias  wriiten  tlu'ee  exciting  stories  of  his  experient-es  in  Kiissia; 
WALTER  (.'AMI'  will  have  a  stirring  account  of  a  b  cycle  race,  and 
J.  T.  TROWBRIDtiK  will  contribute  a  story  of  the  sea.  Every  month 
will  have  articles  representing 

All  the  Best  Writers. 

Patriotic  Sketches.  Helpful  Articles.  Tales  of  Travel,  Fanciful  Tales, 
Bright  PoeniA.  Spirited  Pictures,  Prize  Puzzles,  Etc.,  Etc. 

[  $.;  a  yedi;  ;.'.'!  cmts  a  vuinher.  All  dealfrs  take.  Buhscriptums,  or  remit- 
tanr.eH  may  bt^  made  direct  U)  the  publisher  a  by  niom-y  ot  express  order^ 
rherk,  draft,  or  registered  letter. 


THK  CKNTURY  CO.,  Union  Scinare,  New  York,  i  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Sauiirc,  New  York. 
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MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 


SAINT    JOHN,     N.    B. 

The  Largest  Dry  Goods  House 

^'^  the  MARITIME    PROVINCES 

Every  DEPARTM£]ST  is  at  all  times  replete  with  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  Latest  Goods. 

Dress  Goods,  HouseLoUl  Linen,  Cottons,  Trimmings,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Corsets,  Ladies'  Underwear,  Silks,  Velvets, 
Mantles,  Cloaks.  Furs,  Millinery,  House  Furnishings,  Curtains,  Portiers,  Curtain  Poles,  Tapestry,  Brussels  and 
Wool  Carpets,  l,inoleums.  Oilcloths,  Men's  Furnishings,  Men's   Cloths,  Ladies'  "  Heptonette"  Kainproof  Cloaks. 

The  Best  Value  in  St.  John  in  Mcii's  &  Boys'  Ready-niade  CLOTHING 

27  &  29  King  Street,  37  to  43  Germain  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


MOGILL    UNIVERSITY,     MONTREAL, 

SESSION     1896-97. 

The  Calendar  for  the  Session   189(i-r  contains  fuil  information  as  to  ContUtions  of  Entrance   Courses  of  Study,  Reeuiations  for  PeKrees 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships.  Fees.  Etc..  in  the  several  Faculties  of  the  University. 

Matriculation  Examinations,  preliniinni-y  tn  the  various  Courses  of  Study  will  he  held  as  under: 

'Faculty  of  Arts  (inclurtins  the  Doualda  Special  Course  for  Women) 
I  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  --.... 

Faculty  <  f  Medicine,      -----.__ 
Faculty    ot  Law,  ---.-... 

Facility  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Science, 


Tuesday,  IStli  Sept. 
Wednesday,  17th  Sept, 
Tue.sday,  loth  Sept. 
Tuesday,  8th  Sept. 
Saturday,  aoth  Sei>t. 


•In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  various  courses  in  C.a-isics.  Euglisli.  Modein  Language,  His  ory,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry 
Botany.  Zoolotr.v.  (Jeology.  are  open  also  t'»  Partial  students  without  Matriculation. 

tThe  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  iTicIudes  Departments  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Chemistry  and 
Achiteeture. 

THE    McQILL   NORMAL   SCHOOL  win  .-e-open  on  1st  September. 

Copies  of  the  Calendai-  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

(Address  McGiu  College,  Montreal.)  J.  W.  BRRKErJRlDGE,  fleting  Secretapy. 


The  Very  Best 


FOUNTAIIPEN 

"  Waterman's  Ideal." 


ITS  POINTS  OF 
EXCELKNCE  ARE  : 

The  Unsurpassed  Qtiality  of  its 
Gold  Pens. 

The  Keliability  of  its  Feed,  which 
has  been  proved  by  ten  years' 
use,  and  The  Superiority  of  its 
New  Style  of  Holder. 

Fob  Salf  By 

E.  G    NELSON  &  CO., 


What  they  say 


Cor.  King  and  Charlotte  Sts., 

Saint  John,  N. 


B, 


N.  B.- Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Post 
Free  on  Application. 


W  S.  McDonald,  Sutherland's  Corners  :  "  I 
highly  recommend  it  to  my  fellow-teachers." 
Mr.  O.  S.  Hiclis,  Baj'side:  "  Pupils  have  no  diffl- 
culty  in  understanding  the  part  of  Geography 
which  it  is  intended  to  teach."  R,  F.  Greenless, 
Prin  Model  School,  Picton:  "  A.m  well  pleased 
with  the  Helioteri-a.  It  will  greatly  aid  in  pre- 
senting mathematical  geography."  A  C.  Cun- 
ningham, Merivale:  "  I'd  rather  have  the  instru- 
ment ttian  the  best  globe  in  the  market."  E.  H. 
Carpenter,  I'rin.  West  Central  School,  Windsor; 
"The  Hehoterra  will  insure  at  least  15  marks  to 
,,    ,   „  ,.  every  Entrance  pupil  on  the  geography  paper." 

M  .1.  O'Connor.  B.A.,  LL  B..  Principal  East  Central  School,  Windsor :  "  It  is  easily  ths  best 
apparatus  for  public  school  use  I  have  seen."  Miss  M  O'Connor.  Prin.  Alphon,,us  Separate 
School,  Windsor:  "It  is  invaluable  in  teaching  mathematical  geography. "  Mr  A  C  Bondy 
Sandwich:  "  Mathematical  Geograpliy  isi)uickly  and  vividiv  taught  by  the  Helioterra."  School 
Record.  Detroit.  Mich  :  "  Have  seen  a  number  of  instruments  designed  for  such  study  but 
none  which  seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  work  as  the  Helioterra  "  Robt.  E.  Barbour  Highland 
Park.  Mich.;  "It  i.s  not  overlna.l.'d  witli  delicate  and  complicated  parts,  vet  it  has  suftlcitnt 
mechanism  to  explain  and  illusirale  mattei-s  of  this  kind  coming  within"  the  realm  of  pubhc 
school  work." 

Pamphlet  of  Instruction  with  each  insti-ument.    Sent  C.  O.  D.,  express  prepaid    to  any 
part  of  Canada  for  ^4  OO. 


ADDRESS- 


T-HE    HELIOTERRH    CO., 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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We  wi.sh  riur  subscribers  a  very  happy  Chri.stmas  and 
New  Year,  and  thank  them  for  the  very  warm  interest 
they  have  taken  in  the  Review  the  past  years.  We  i 
hope  its  visits  may  be  welcome  during  the  coming  year, 
and  that  its  pages  will  always  contain  iiiut-li  that  will 
be  helpful  in  their  work. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  notice  in  another  column 
of  a  chance  to  secure  a  complete  set  of  Appleton's 
Encyclopa'dia  at  a  bargain. 


A  coNTHUiUToit  in  another  column  calls  ;itteMtion  to 
a  case  of  petty  theft  in  school.  While  admitting  that 
certain  cases  of  this  kind  may  deserve  public  exposure, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  teacher  should  use  ever}' 
elTort  in  his  power  to  detect  and  inuiish  sueii  offences 
without  resort  tn  tlie  )iolice  court. 


Enclosed  in  this  lumiber  are  the  half  yearly  reminders 
to  our  subscribers  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  Review. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  we  have  many  obligations  to 
meet  in  order  to  begin  the  year  witii  a  clean  sheet. 
Our  subscribers  have  always  co-operated  with  us  to 
secure  such  a  desiraVile  encj. 


The  McGill  Fortnightly,  Montreal,  has  an  article 
strongly  condemning  the  espionage  placed  upon  the 
students  during  examinations,  and  calls  for  the  adopticm 
of  an  "  honor  system  "  wliich  is  worked  at  Princeton  and 
Williams,  and  wliicli,  it  states,  has  produced  most 
satisfactory  results  in  those  colleges.  The  Fortnightly 
truly  says  that  "  the  results  of  such  a  system  cannot 
but  be  most  wide-reaching,  not  only  on  the  studies,  but 
especially  on  the  chai'acter  and  principles  of  the 
students." 


The  Moiiitriir  Acadieii  jniblislied  at  Shediac,  N.  B., 
is  a  journal  which  repre.sents  the  French-speaking  ])eople 
of  these  provinces.  It  takes  not  only  a  warm  and  in- 
telligent inteiest  in  their  affairs,  but  also  in  all  other 
matters  that  a  newsjiaper  should  ileal  with.  Its  articles 
from  time  to  time  on  educational  topics  are  of  an 
advanced  tone,  and  well  calculated  to  create  a  healthy 
interest  in  this  subject  among  its  compatriots. 

It  is  state<l  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  ."50,000  pnpils 
ill  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  who  does  not  know 
something  of  music.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  for  the  last  twenty  vears.  This  is  a  subject  in 
which  our  schools  are  very  far  liehind.  Spasmodic 
effcirts  have  lieen  made  from  time  to  time  in  various 
localities  to  give  musical  training  to  pupils  but  it  has 
fallen  off,  and  where  it  is  nf)w  given  it  depends  largely 
upon  the  individual  teacher.  Music  affects  the  national 
life  and  there  is  no  subject  more  useful  or  that  is  more 
popular  among  the  parents  as  well  as  the  pupils.  The 
teacher  who  instructs  her  classes  in  music  is  a  public 
benefactor  and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  future  gen- 
erations. The  school  boards  which  will  make  a 
systematic  effort  to  have  music  pioperly  taught  need  not 
fear  ciiticisiu  as  to  expense,  anfl  will  be  regarded  as 
trul}'  jirogressive.  Let  us  have  an  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  this  subject. 


An  Inspector  informs  the  Review  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  first  class  female  teachers  in  his  district. 
This  is  not  due  to  lack  of  increase  in  the  supply,  but 
rather  t<i  :in  increased  dcmanil  for  their  services  caused 
by  school  hoards  having  reached  the  conclu.sion  that 
their  work  is  preferable.  Surely  this  is  a  progressive 
indication  and  it  behooves  all  teachers  to  strive  for  the 
highest  class  and  at  tlie  .same  time  not  to  set  tot)  low  a 
value  upon  their  services. 
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Tlie  Pensioning-  of  Teacliers, 

To  t'onuulate  a  satistaftoi-y  system  of  iiciisioiis  tor 
teachers  is  a  most  diHieult  task.  Fn  the  lirst  i)hit'e, 
those  ah'eady  in  the  service  for  all  tlie  \arioiis  iieriods, 
from  one  year  to  thirty,  or  more,  are  to  be  considered. 
There  are  also  various  degrees  of  (lualitications  and  of 
salaries.  Tlie  case  is  still  fuitlier  eomplieated  liy  the 
fact  that  the  tenure  of  office  is  insecure,  and  that  the 
teachers  ai-e  often  without  ein|iloyinent  for  a  time. 
Again,  many,  perhaps  the  niajoritv,  retir<'  after  three 
or  four  years'  service.  These  and  many  other  elements 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  justice  to  all. 

In  these  circumstances  the  wise  legislator  turns  to 
the  ex]iei'icnee  of  other  countries  for  light,  and  though 
their  conditions  ma\'  be  more  or  less  different,  yet  he  is 
not  disappointed.  He  learns  not  only  that  the  iiriiu-iiile 
of  pensioning  teachers  is  sound,  but  he  also  discovers  to 
some  extent  how  it  should  be  done. 

As  to  the  general  effects  of  pensioning  teachers,  we 
have  most  to  learn  from  European  countries,  for  in 
some  of  them  the  system  has  been  in  vogue  over  seventy- 
seven  years.  But  for  mi'llmds  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances wc  must  look  for  guidance  to  our  sister  colonies 
and  to  the  United  States.  Tt  is  instructive  to  note  the 
order  in  which  pensions  were  introduced  into  vai'ious 
countries:  into  Russia  77  years  ago;  Germany,  56; 
England,  49;  Italy,  42;  France,  4  2;  Holland,  .■i7  ; 
Switzerland,  25;  Ireland,  1(5  :  Australia,  10  ;  C)ntario 
10,  and  many  other  countries  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  conditions  on  which  jiensions  are  granted  are 
very  different  in  various  countries.  Of  European 
countries  let  us  take  one  as  an  example  :  "Saxony  pays 
one-third  of  the  salary  after  ten  years  service,  one-half 
of  the  salary  after  thirty  years  service,  and  foui'-fifths 
of  the  salary  after  forty  years  of  service,  to  every  sujier- 
annuated  teacher.  His  widow  receives  one-fifth  as 
much  as  he  had  received.  Each  child  receives  the  same 
amount  until  the  mother  dies,  when  three-tenths  of  her 
allowance  is  paid  to  each  child  uiuler  eighteen  years  old. 
The  conditions  laifl  down  fi>r  Saxon  teachers  are  faith- 
ful seryiceand  inability  to  continue  teaching.  P'ormerly, 
the  teachers  were  rei|uired  to  contribute  to  the  super- 
annuation fund,  but;  now  flu',  xtufp  hears  the  irluilc 
Hxpendifurf  of  superannuation  for  teachers,  their  widows 
and  their  orphans.  The  last  levision  of  the  law  took 
place  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  fact  leads  one  to 
infer  that  Saxon  teachers  have  received  their  full 
salaries  and  .also-  their  allowances,  according  to  the 
superannuation  laws,  for  the  same  jicriod  at  least." 

The  most  striking  provisions,  ))eculiar  to  other  Euro- 
pean countries  may  be  noted.  In  Prussia  teachers  are 
required    to    pay   from    one    to    two  per   cent   of    their 


salaries  to  support  the  fund,  but  the  vity  or  loiriinhii) 
iiftcn  ivlii'i'i's  tlii'Di.  tif  suf/i  pmpiii'iif.  The  percentage 
rei|uir('il  in  Italy  is  i\  :  in  h'rance,  5.  In  sevei'al 
countries  the  conditions  are  reviewed  and  changed,  if 
necessary,  every  ten  years.  In  Itussia  the  teacher 
retires  aftei-  thirty-five  years  service  on  full  salary. 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  best  regulated  city  in  the  world, 
has  excellent  pension  laws.  In  Ontario  the  system  is 
<iptional.  Teaclicis  paying  aniuiallj'  four  dollars  for 
thirty-live  years,  are  superannuated  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
the  allowance  being  §210  or  $2(5,  according  to  grade. 
If  the  teacher  dies  his  heirs  receive  back  all  his  |iay- 
ments  with  seven  per  cent,  added.  Teachers  ceasing  to 
contribute  to  the  fund  may  withdraw  one  half  of  their 
contributions. 

In  Chicago  the  teachers  leave  one  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  with  the  school  board  each  year.  Men,  after 
twenty-five  years'  service,  and  women  after  twenty 
years'  may  retire  at  half  their  annual  salaries.  If  the 
school  board  fails  to  re-employ  a  tea>-her  then  such 
teacher  draws  fidui  the  fund  what  lie  paid  into  it,  with 
interest  besides.  Siniiliar  laws  exist  in  Detroit  and 
other  towns  of  the  United  States. 

In  Cape  Colony  there  has  lieen  a  partial  system  of 
superannuation  since  1887.  A  committee  of  the  present 
Legislature  proposes  to  amend  the  law  by  allowing  each 
teacher  to  contribute  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  per 
cent  of  his  salaiy,  toward  the  formation  of  a  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  an  annuit)',  payable  on  retirement  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  or  earlier,  on  the  giound  of  ill  health. 
In  the  event  of  the  teacher  retiring  voluntai-ilj'  and 
without  misconduct  before  that  age,  the  sums  paid  by 
him  would  be  returned  without  interest.  Instead  of  an 
annuity  the  teacher  may  elect  to  receive  its  present 
surrender  value. 

If,  then,  experience  not  only  proves  that  the  pension- 
ing of  teachers  would  improve  education,  but  also  shows 
various  workable  systems  by  whicli  that  good  result 
may  be  accomiilished,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
in  adopting  a  scheme  suited  to  local  wants. 

There  will  be  doubtless  much  opposition  even  from  the 
very  best  educationists,  butthe  friends  of  superaimuation 
need  not  be  discouraged.  It  is  merely  a  nuitter  of 
time.  The  necessary  campaign  of  education  may  be 
more  useful  to  the  educators  than  to  those  to  be  edu- 
cated. 


When  the  London  School  Board  was  debating 
whethei  elementary  science  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  it  was  objected  that  the  pupils  would  get  only 
a  smattering.  Sii-  .Fcihn  I^ibbock  replied,  "  Who  lias 
more  V 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS 

It  is  said  that  some  school  secretaries  derive  <iuite  a 
collection  of  stamps  from  the  unanswered  letters  they 
receive  from  teachers.  It  is  annoying  to  enclose  a 
stamp  and  receive  no  reply,  and  it  is  more  than  dis- 
courteous on  the  part  of  school  officers  to  treat  any  one 
in  that  manner.  I  would  suggest  that  stamped  and 
addressed  envelopes  lie  enclosed  instead  of  stamps.  The 
best  kind  to  send  is  the  regular  stamped  envelope  for 
sale  at  most  post  otiices — the  stamp  on  which  cannot  be 
detached. 


I 


There  is  more  iiKjuiry  for  first  class  teachers.  Town 
after  town  is  refusing  to  engage  any  but  first  class 
teachers.  One  of  the  last  to  adopt  the  rule  is  the  City 
of  St.  John.  If  you  then  desire  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  best  positions  you  must  (|ualify.  Begin  right  away, 
for  j'ou  must  be^r  in  mind  that  licenses  are  not  obtained 
as  expeditiously  as  fornierlj'  and  the  standard  is  consider 
ably  higher.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  all  day  and  study 
for  advance  of  class,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of 
school  work,  hut  it  can  and  has  been  done.  Such 
subjects  as  history,  geography  and  perhaps  grammar 
and  composition,  can  be  taken  up  without  a  teacher. 
Something  can  be  done  in  all  departments  of  work. 
You  can  increase  your  professional  knowledge  largely 
without  assistance.  Above  all  things  be  .systematic  in 
youi'  preparation.  Do  not  study  one  evening  until 
midnight  and  not  return  to  it  for  a  week.  Study  on  no 
evening  until  midnight  but  studj'  some  during  all 
evenings.      Continuous  and  systematic  effort  will   tell. 


A  case  of  school  discipline  came  up  recently  in  St. 
John  which  caused  a  ripj)le  of  excitement  —  some  prais- 
ing and  others  condemning  the  action  of  the  principal. 
In  a  building  in  the  city  pilfering  had  been  going  on 
for  some  time,  greatl)'  to  the  anno3-ance  of  the  teachers. 
Marked  money  was  placed  in  one  of  the  teacher's 
satchels — not  exposed  as  a  temptation  but  hung  upon 
the  wall.  The  money  was  found  in  a  shop  where 
cigarettes  w-ere  sold  and  it  was  traced  to  the  boy  who 
had  spent  it.  The  principal  immediatelj-  reported  the 
matter  to  the  police  magistrate,  who,  at  the  iwjuest  of 
the  teacher  indicted  no  severer  punishment  upon  the 
boj-  than  a  reprimand,  but  fined  the  vendor  of  cigarettes 
ten  dollars.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  teacher  did 
right.  Petty  stealing  has  been  going  on  in  the  St.  John 
schools  for  years  and  curtain  lectures  has  Ijeen  the  rule 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  laughed  at  in  many 
cases.  A  trip  or  two  to  the  |iolice  magistrate  will  have 
a  far  more  deterrent  effect.  The  most  satisfactory 
feature  in  the  whole  case  was  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
upon  the  vendor  of  cigarettes.  It  may  be  well  hoped 
that  it  will  have  the  <'fiect  of  mitigating  what  is  gcttiiii; 
to  be  a  irreat  evil. 


Bliss  N.  A.  Biirgoyne,  Windsor 

It  will  no  doubt  be  pleasant,  perhaps  profitable,  to  our 
readers  to  be  introduced  to  a  few  of  the  most  successful 
lady  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  know  that  Miss 
Burgoyne,  whose  likeness  appears  above,  will  not  be 
altogether  pleased  to  be  brought  into  so  prominent  a 
position,  for  she  is  as  much  distinguished  for  her 
modesty  as  for  her  natural  tact  in  the  school  room,  and 
in  both  respects  she  has  few  if  anj^  superiors  in  our 
common  schools. 

Miss  Burgoyne  was  born  in  South  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land. Her  early  education  was  acquired  partly  in 
public  schools  and  partly  in  a  private  school.  While 
still  very  young  she  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  in 
nature — a  love  which  continues  to  show  itself  in  her 
fondness  for  nature  studies  in  her  .school  and  in  her 
remarkable  success  in  teaching  them.  She  was  trained 
as  a  pupil  teacher  in  an  English  normal  training  school 
where  the  course  covered  seven  years,  but  as  she  showed 
great  natural  aptitude  for  the  work  her  course  was 
reduced  to  five  years.  Her  P^nglish  first-class  "parch- 
ment," as  it  is  called  there,  is  dated  from  Stock  well 
Normal  School.  For  a  very  short  time  she  taught  at 
Torquay,  after  w  hich  she  came  to  Nova  Scotia,  attracted 
here  no  doubt  by  the  presence  of  her  brother,  now- 
business  manager  of  the  Halifax  Herald.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  yeai-  at  Waterville  she  was  appointed  to  the 
public  schools  of  Windsor  where  she  teaches  in  one  of 
the  higher  grades. 

Miss  Burgoyne  was  never  found  unprepared  when 
improvements  were  made  in  our  course  of  study.  Indeed 
she  often    helped    to  form   public  opinion  by  leading  in 
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the  rofoiiiis.  To  ;ill  tc;u-lu'i's  who  had  thi'  i)i-i\ili\i;('  of 
lier  iici|U!iiiitiiiic("  she  proved  a  most  helpful  and 
syiniialhelie  friend.  lii  teaehers'  institutes  an<l  associ- 
atii>ns  slie  tlid  her  purl  and  her  opinions  alw  ays  have  eom- 
nianded  the  liia;hest  respect.  She  demonstrated  tlie 
superiority  of  Tonii'  Sol  fa  for  popular  use  in  the  oonmion 
schools,  and  wasof  niueli  assistance  in  .showing  untiained 
teachei-s  liow  they  could  obtain  sufficient  masterj'  of  the 
suhject  to  liave  good  singing  in  their  scliools. 

When  all  our  schools  are  fortunate  enough  lo  secure 
teacliers  a.s  near  the  ideal  a.s  Miss  Burgoyne,  courses  of 
study  mav  lie  largely  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


The  Kdufiitlou  We  Need. 

lAii  address  by  tlie  Hon.  J.  VV.    Longley.   Attiaiiey  Gene nl  of  Nova 
Scotia,  at  the  Provincial  Educational  Association,  Oct.  I5th,  1890.] 

Few  words  in  common  use  are  so  misunderstood  as 
that  far-reaching  word  "  Education."  To  most  it  has  a 
mystical  bearing  and  conveys  the  iilea  of  learning  and 
erudition,  whereas  those  are  but  higher  developments  of 
it.  Education  is  strictly  a  very  simple  idea,  —  meaning 
the  training  or  development  of  any  powers  possessed  by 
men  or  animals.  It  extends  from  the  teaching  of  a 
dog  to  carry  a  basket  to  the  highest  (le\elopment  of  the 
pliilosopher  and  .sage. 

I<et  me,  if  possible,  make  clear  the  real  significance 
of  education.  Here  stands  before  us  a  well-built  man 
on  two  legs.  See  what  he  is  by  nature  and  what  he 
ma)-  become  by  education, — allowance  being  made  for 
capacity.  It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  dispose  of  this 
element  of  faculty  at  first.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  degrees  in  most  physical  and  mental  capacity. 
Training  does  wonderful  things  in  athletics,  but  it  is 
not  po.ssible  to  make  a  champion  pugilist  or  a  champion 
oarsman  out  of  a  weak,  puny  and  fragile  body.  Nor 
can  Bacons,  Shakespeares  or  GladstoTies  })e  evolved  from 
dull  and  stupid  boys. — 

"To  silver  gcorn  the  pewter  cup 
]t  will  be  pewter  still." 

Some  measure  of  faculty  must  be  had  for  the  highest 
physical  and  mental  development,  though  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world  are  the  phenomenal  achievements 
in  face  of  a  marked  deficiency  in  natural  equipment. 

Well  here  stands  our  natural  man  with  good  physical 
and  intellectual  faculties.  In  his  natural  condition  he 
can  do  little  beside  eat,  drink,  sleep,  walk,  talk  and 
possiblj'  in  a  rude  way  fight. 

Dealing  first  with  the  lower  ac(]uirements  of  a  well 
developed  man,  see  the  vitally  imjiortant  things  which 
he  cannot  do,  and  how  absolutely  useless  he  is  for  anv 
purpose  of  life,  how  incapable  of  any  employment  in 
even  the  lowest  form  of  labor.  He  cannot  plough  land 
until  taught,  trained,  educated.  He  cannot  build  a 
house,  make  a  boat,  coat  or  hat.  He  cannot  cook  a 
meal,  i  ow  a  boat,  Or  drive  a  horse.  He  stands  there  an 
absolutely   helpless,  worthless  .specimen  of  humanity. 

But  he  has  in  him  faculties  which  can  be  developed  ; 
see  what  he  may  become  by  the  training  of  all  those 
faculties.      He  can   be    taught  to    devt-loj)  his    physical 


powers  until  all  his  nniscles  have  been  strengthened  and 
a  robust  physical  stature  has  been  acquired.  He 
can  be  taught  all  the  delicate  shades  of  mechanical  art, 
so  that  he  can  fashion  buildings  and  beautify  homes. 
Wonderful  car\  ings  in  wood  and  stone,  delicate  shades 
of  color  and  texture  in  fabrics,  and  finally  soul  and 
motion  in  sculpture  and  ]iaiTiting.  ]5ut  while  these 
achievements  are  apparently  manual  yet  in  reality  they 
are  not  possible  except  bj'  mental  development,  and  the 
highest  fields  are  not  to  l)e  explored  in  art  until  even 
higher  powers  and  qualities  are  brought  into  requisition 
-  the  imagination,  the  heart,  the  spiritual  nature. 

Note  the  marvelous  outcome  of  this  process  of  train- 
ing. Not  oidy  are  his  physical  powers  brought  into 
pla}-  in  all  useful  arts  and  industiies,  but  the  powers  of 
mind  are  gradually  unfolded.  He  is  enabled  to  partake 
of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  centuries.  By  means 
of  maps  he  can  look  all  over  this  great  earth  and  see 
the  configuration  of  its  whcjle  surface.  He  can  learn  of 
the  difterent  nations,  peoples  and  languages,  and  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  history  of  each.  He  can  begin  to 
measure  the  marvellous  powers  of  numbers  and  so  ac- 
quire the  magic  of  lines  and  angles  as  to  fi.x  with  absolute 
certainty  his  distance  from  suns  and  planets.  He  can 
look  into  the  heavens  and  .see  myriads  of  woilds  (|uite 
as  large  and  (]uite  as  important  as  the  one  on  which  he 
lives.  He  can  learn  of  vast  systems  which  roll  lliiough 
space  all  under  control  of  one  great  central  force. 

Then  he  can  accjuire  all  the  wonders  of  human  lan- 
guage— ma.,ter  the  fine  distinctions  and  delicate  shades 
of  meaning — so  that  he  can  not  only  catch  the  meaning 
of  others'  ideas  but  clothe  his  own  in  clear  and  simple 
garb.  He  can  speak  with  accuracy,  and  bv  aid  of 
rhetoric  with  elegance.  Then  he  proceeds  to  compar- 
isons, and  from  one  set  of  things  draws  deductions  as 
to  other  unknown  conditions.  In  short  he  reasons,  and 
here  reaches  perhaps  the  final  and  supreme  tribunal  of 
mind. 

But  withal  he  is  far  from  being  wholly  educated. 
The  greatest  faculties  of  all  have  not  yet  been  touched. 
Beyond  all  things  he  maj'  know  of  this  great  world,  of 
its  fieople,  of  its  history,  of  its  arts  and  its  sciences,  of 
its  trade  and  couimerce,  the  hum  and  din  of  its  mighty 
activities,  there  are  greater  and  weightier  matters  to 
be  learned  and  considered.  Giadually  conies  the  great 
revelation  that  above  matter  is  mind,  and  above  mind 
with  its  ci'owning  sceptre  of  reason  is  the  soul — that 
which  is  immortal  and  who.se  destiny  shall  go  on  long 
after  this  earth  with  all  its  peoples  and  pomps  and  joys 
and  achievements  has  passed  away  and  the  firmament 
itself  has  been  rolled  up  as  a  scroll.  With  this  un- 
speakalile  thought  comes  the  awful  problem  of  the 
immortal  destiny  of  man — the  developmient  of  soul-life 
and  growth.  In  the  spiritual  world  new  laws  are 
found  to  govern.  In  the  pjhysical  world  self-preservation 
is  the  first  law,  in  the  spiritual,  self-abnegation  is  the 
supreme  law.  With  this  comes  the  growth  of  the 
higher  faculties,  courage,  courtesy,  benevolence,  chivalry, 
forbearance,  f.aith,  kindness  and  love.  Instead  of 
utility,  which  is  the  test  of  the  natural  world,  we  have 
beauty  as  the  fruit  of  spiritual  growth.  Of  this  is  born 
imagination,  poetry,  heroism  and  finally  religion. 
■With  all  the  faculties  dcNi^loped  to  the  highest  [loint 
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we  have  ii  iiiulti])Ie  man  with  a  strong  physifjue,  skilled  | 
in  mechanical  art,  stfon^  in  mental  grij),  and  with  fully  | 
developed  reasoniiiic  ixiuer.s,  and  finally  a  hi,i;li  moral 
heing  endowed  with  imagination,  with  lofty  ideals,  with 
profound  conceptions  of  heauty,  and  guiding  an  im- 
mortal destiny  hy  the  exercise  of  truth,  fortitude,  self- 
sacrifice  and  love,  which  is  another  word  for  religion. 
We  have,  in  a  word,  a  man  capahle  of  all  that  is  worthy 
of  human  achievement  -a  useful  citizen,  a  wise  counsel- 
lor, a  philosopher,  a  poet,  a  Christian  hero.  With  any 
of  the  faculties  left  untrained,  uneducated,  he  was 
hound  to  fall  short  of  the  ti-ue  ideal  of  manhood.  But 
hy  the  education  of  any  he  could  receive  a  portion  of 
.some  usefulness.  If  he  were  educated  simply  to  l)e  an 
expert  joiner,  a  good  cook,  a  skilful  smith  or  hushandman, 
an  important  missitm  in  life  is  opened  up  to  him  -a  life 
of  industry  and  usefulness.  That  is  education.  If  the 
other  and  higher  faculties  were  educated  also,  then  he 
would  rise  th.it  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  human 
achievement.  Perhaps  from  the  mere  materialistic 
point  of  view  no  more  economically  valuable,  liut  still 
ideally  higher,  immeasurahly  greater. 

Recognizing  then  that  the  end  and  aim  of  education 
is  to  convert  a  community  of  helpless  and  useless  human 
beings  into  a  body  of  helpful  ancl  useful  persons,  capable 
of  doing  whatc\er  is  necessary  for  securing  first  the 
means  of  existence,  then  the  means  of  a  comfortalile 
existence,  then  the  means  of  an  intelligent  existence, 
and  finally  the  means  of  a  great  immortal  existence. 
Our  aim  sliould  be  to  make  our  .system  of  education 
conform  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  to  the  needs  and 
purposes  of  the  state.  Let  no  one  be  alarmed  lest  there 
should  be  too  much  education  in  an}^  state.  We  cannot 
possibly  have  a  population  too  well  versed  in  mechanical 
art,  too  well  informed  in  legard  to  the  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  or  with  too 
high  conceptions  of  spiritual  life  ;  liut  this  may  happen 
that  our  svstem  of  education  may  unduly  withdraw  the 
attention  and  regard  of  great  numbers  of  juipils  fr-om 
lines  of  thought  and  action  in  which  they  might  be 
useful  and  happv,  an<l  divert  tlienj  to  others  in  which 
they  could  be  neithei-. 

Leaving  out  the  spiritual  part  of  education,  which  is 
paramount  in  all  cases,  let  us  have  regard  for  a  moment 
to  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  system  of  state 
education,  which  now  prevails,  and  see  whether  it  is 
based  on  absolutely  sound  principles.  It  lias  always 
seemed  to  me  that  even  the  common  school  system  was 
constantly  looking  to  the  making  of  scholars  of  learned 
men  and  women  rather  than  the  general  average  of 
useful  citizens.  The  common  school  attendance  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  roundly  100,000.  Of  these  lioys  and  girls 
how  many  practically  will  ever  engage  in  any  purely 
intellectual  pursuit'!  To  be  more  explicit  how  many 
will  ever  be  professional  men  oi  women  ?  How  many 
will  take  the  higher  cour.ses  of  study?  How  many  will 
seek  or  pursue  a  life  calling  for  the  exercise  of  exact 
mental  training?  Probably  about  four  per  cent, 
certainly  not  more  than  five  per  cent.  Can  the  charge 
be  made  that  the  course  of  study  is  framed  in  the 
interest  and  to  conform  to  the  aims  and  aspiiations  of 
this  four  or  five  per  cent,  rather  than  for  the  ninety-five 
per  cent  ?     The  over-whelming  mass  of  our  population. 


and    indeed   the  population   of  all  countries,   the  most 
ii\  ilizril,  still  engage  and  must  engage  in  manual  labors. 

.Agriculture  exacts  the  efforts  of  half  the  male  pop 
ulation  of  the  globe.  Fisheries,  mines,  lumber,  cariientry, 
masonry,  factory  work  absorb  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  the  other  half.  Intellectually  educated 
farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers  would  be  a  desiileratuin 
and  an  ideal  to  be  looked  foiward  to.  And  master 
mechanics,  engineers,  inventors  and  managers  there 
must  be  in  all  pursuits,  but  the  cold  practical  fact 
remains  that  the  enormous  percentage  of  those  who 
graduate  from  the  public  schools  are  going  to  Vie  laborers 
or  the  wives  of  laborers,  and  that  the  system  of  edu- 
cation which  will  make  this  great  class  liest  adapted 
for  the  highest  usefulness  in  their  inevitable  lines  of 
laboi-  is  the  best  for  the  state,  and  on((  which  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  educational  authoiities  of  the  country 
to  approximate  to  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Certain  elementary  phases  of  the  common  school 
curriculum  are  uncjuestionable  and  are  essential  to  all 
cla-sses  alike.  Every  pupil  must  be  tauglit  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  A  general 
knowledge  of  geography  is  desirable.  Spelling  and 
grammar  are  both  important  to  all  pupils.  The  out- 
lines of  history,  especially  that  of  our  own  country,  can 
scarcely  be  dispensed  with,  and  therefore  we  may  saj' 
that  the  usual  course  of  study  and  training  in  the 
common  schools  is  both  piactical  and  essential  up  to  a 
certain  stage.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  those  who 
are  going  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  part  of  the  course  which  will 
not  be  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  citizen  in  any  of  the 
humliler  paths  of  labor.  The  only  question  is  whether 
there  are  not  omissions  which  are  important.  A  pupil 
who  leaves  the  common  school  at  the  usual  stages  of 
the  common  school  course  goes  as  a  rule  sti'aight  to  the 
duties  of  life.  Little  is  acquired  in  the  schoolroom 
which  is  useful  in  enabling  him  to  olitain  a  livelihood. 
.\11  this  has  to  be  acipiired  later  and  in  another  harder 
and  sterner  school.  Is  it  practicable  to  have  the  rudi- 
ments of  mechanical  art  taught  as  a  part  of  the  common 
or  state  school  education  of  the  countrv  ?  And,  if 
practicable,  would  it  be  desiiable.  '  )ne  of  the  greatest 
industrial  difficulties  with  which  this  and  all  countries 
contends  is  the  ab.sence  of  skilled  labor.  Tlie  ideal  of 
citizenship  is  to  have  every  citizen  capable  of  doing 
.something  well.  Great  numbers  are  without  employ- 
ment and  seem  to  feel  it  almost  imjiossihle  to  olitain  it, 
but  if  examined  closely  it  will  be  found  that  these  are 
not  able  to  do  some  one  useful  thing  well.  I  have 
constantly  heard  the  managers  of  large  industrial  in- 
stitutions declare  that  in  the  line  of  common  workmen 
they  had  a  super-abundance  of  applicants  and  a  periictual 
scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  ie(|uired  in  the  higher 
grades  of  lalior.  Under  our  public  school  system  we 
send  forth  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  able  to 
teach  school.  Would  it  be  any  more  difficult  or  less 
advantageous  to  send  forth  greater  numbers  who  could 
build  a  house,  make  a  piano,  construct  a  bi'droom  suite, 
weave  fabrics,  print  papers,  or  carve  metals  ?  In  a 
word  can  we  raise  the  scope  of  the  jiublic  .school  to  a 
svstem  of  useful  ti-aiuing  in  the  practical  arts  and 
industries   of    the    day?      At    this    very   moment  the 
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Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario  is  actually  puttin}; 
forward  as  a  definite  proposition  the  introduction  of 
general  technical  training  as  a  regular  feature  of  tlie 
school  system  of  that  province.  Is  it  worth  considering 
liere  ,'  Are  we  not  at  liberty  at  all  events  to  have  a 
careful  examination  into  its  (iitiiculties  and  its  advantages 
to  see  where  the  lialance  lies  f 

In  a  word,  in  framing  our  .sysleui  of  state  education 
let  us  carefully  guard  against  making  it  for  the  few 
who  propose  to  become  educated  men  and  women  and 
scrupulously  make  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  many. 

Let  it  never  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  few 
hundreds  who  intend  to  pursue  a  professional  life,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  many  thousands  who  will  devote 
themselves  to  the  every  day  work  of  the  world,  keeping 
the  hum  of  industry  ringing  and  sustaining  that  eternal 
necessity  of  our  race-production.  The  state  has  come 
to  regard  education  as  of  such  vital  importance  as  to 
warrant  making  it  a  part  of  the  direct  care  of  the  state. 
See  that  the  state  does  its  work  wisely  and  obtains  the 
best  results  for  its  material  and  moral  good.  It  is  the 
same  law  which  prevails  in  all  branches  of  our  great 
modei-n  democracy  —  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  That  is  what  we  are  to  aim  at  as  the  ideal  of 
a  state  system  of  education. 

With  the  higher  scope  of  education  such  as  relates 
to  the  university  I  do  not  propose  to  deal.  That  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  adapt  itself  to  ever  varying  needs 
and  conditions  of  society.  My  thought  at  present  is 
entirely  with  the  education  or  training  of  the  masses — 
the  regard  for  the  whole  great  conmiunity,  the  general 
citizenship. 

But  tlie  question  of  religion  in  the  school  is  one 
which  pertains  alike  to  all  phases  and  parts  of  the 
educational  .system.  We  can  conclude  at  once  that  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that  all  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  country  shall  be  universit}'  graduates  and 
classical  scholars,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  all  classes 
in  the  community,  the  humble  as  well  as  the  high,  the 
plain  as  well  as  the  educated,  should  not  be  imbued  with 
the  great  and  over-shadowing  precepts  of  religion. 

Shall  religion  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  'I  This 
has  been  a  burning  question  for  decades  and  will  remain 
a  matter  for  debate  for  years  to  come.  If  we  could 
agree  upon  what  religion  really  and  broadly  means, 
there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question.  We 
live  in  a  material  world  and  are  essentially  a  material 
race.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  always  been  first  in  the 
arts  of  living  and  making  the  most  of  the  world.  No 
man  is  more  worldly  and  less  spiritual.  He  has 
developed  more  than  any  other  race  the  material 
amelioration  of  the  world.  He  has  built  railways, 
utilized  steam,  extended  commerce,  improved  homes, 
aggregated  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
expanded  capacities  of  enjoyment  by  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  Englishmen  whenever  found  in  the  world 
stand  on  the  front  of  civilization,  of  progiess,  of  material 
prosperity.  But  all  the.se  things  pertain  to  the  world 
— and  are  worldly.  They  do  not  even  suggest  a  thought 
of  spiritual  life,  nor  so  much  as  lift  up  an  eye  toward 
heaven  or  immortality.  But  materialistic  as  is  the  age 
and  worldly  as  are  people,  none  of  us  would  for  a  mo- 
ipent  suliscribe  to  tVie  propositioi'    that  this  world  was 


all  -  that  houses  and  lands  and  riiilways  and  steamboats 
and  telegraphs,  t(!l(4>hone,  electric  lights  and  luxuries 
wore  the  sole  concern  of  sentient  beings.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  iiiidsl  of  'lur  inllated  contemplations  of 
our  material  achieveTiients,  we  come  every  hour  face  to 
face  with  the  tremendous  thought  that  all  these  things 
pass  away,  whereas  the  soul  lives  forever,  and  that  the 
spiritual  food  which  nourishes  the  immortal  soul  is  found 
not  in  the  boasted  achievements  of  civilization,  but  in 
kindness,  self-saciitice,  humility,  fortitude,  forgivene.ss 
— or,  to  express  all  these  beautiful  .spiritual  attributes 
in  one  word—  love.  To  get  a  supreme  conception  that 
the  greatest  thing  is  soul-life — or  soul-growth  is  love — 
that  is  religion-  having  its  fountain  in  Ood,  who  is  Love. 
That  the  system  of  education  which  does  not  place  this 
higher  life  above  all  things  earthly  and  mateiial,  and 
imbue  everj'  pupil  with  the  clear  and  unshaken  Ijelief 
that  the  destiny  of  the  immortal  soul  is  not  infinitely 
more  important  than  wealth,  power,  fame,  glory,  is  a 
travesty  and  dealing  with  only  the  lower  attributes  of 
humanity  would  send  abroad  over  the  earth  a  collection 
of  soul-less  machines  grubbing  along  in  a  .selfish  and 
hopeless  struggle  for  something  which  cannot  satisfy, 
cannot  ennoble,  and  cannot  save.  In  the  name  of  God 
and  humanity  let  us  teach  religion  in  our  schools  and 
everywlieie  else. 

But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  the  public  schools  practically  it  is  unfortu- 
niitely  surrounded  by  enormous  difficulties.  Most 
persons  understand  by  religion  certain  theological 
tenets  or  dogmas.  Religion  is  still  generally  regarded 
as  a  creed,  and  no  one  who  is  unable  to  subscribe  to 
the  creed  is  considered  as  having  any  religion  at  all — 
that  is,  nothing  to  speak  of  or  to  be  regarded  as 
worth  counting. 

It  also  happens  in  this  country,  as  in  most  enlightened 
communities,  that  the  most  radical  dift'erences  of  opinion 
exist  as  to  what  true  religion  is.  It  is  a  never-ceasing 
battle  of  the  creeds. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  teaching  of  religion 
in  the  pulilic  schools  seems  out  of  the  question  and 
inconsistent  with  a  state  .system  of  education.  Under 
our  law  eveiy  property  holder  in  the  section  is  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  public  school. 
The  iron  hand  of  the  law  reaches  out  and  .seizes  upon 
each  tax  payer  and  whether  he  wishes  or  not  it  takes 
of  his  substance  and  appropriates  it  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  public  school.  By  being  thus  compelled  to  pay 
for  its  support  every  man  in  the  section  acquires  the 
right  of  sending  his  children  to  the  school,  and  it  is 
I'ight  that  no  religious  dogma  shall  be  expounded  to  his 
children  which  is  obnoxious  to  him  or  them.  No 
Presbyterian  will  submit  to  having  transubstantiation 
dinned  into  the  heads  of  his  children.  No  Roman 
Catholic  will  agree  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  be  impo.sed  upon  his  child.  No  Baptist  will  as.sent 
to  having  the  glories  of  infant  baptism  held  up  daily  to 
his  children,  nor  will  the  Methodist  agree  to  have  close 
communion  instilled  into  his  offspring.  The  free 
thinker  who  pays  taxes  has  some  conscientious  rights 
which  even  majorities  are  bound  to  respect,  and  he  may 
object  to  any  of  these  dogmas  being  imposed  upon  his 
children.      And  yetwhen  we  hear  people  talking  strongly 
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of  teacliinjf  religion  in  the  schools,  tliej'  do  not  mean  the 
abstract  ideas  of  soul  life  to  which  I  ha\c  refeired 
above.  8iich  dogmas  and  creeds  are  ivgarded  as  the 
very  essence  of  religion. 

The  public  school  therefore  must  be  kept  free  from 
teachings  which  will  offend.  Dogmas  therefore  cannot 
be  taught,  and  if  a  system  of  free  non-sectarian  common 
schools  are  to  be  maintained  religion  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term  cannot  be  taught. 

Religion,  indeed,  must  be  taught  oi-  society  would 
degenerate  into  the  lowest  forms  of  blank  materialism, 
but  to  maintain  a  system  of  state  schools  free  some 
other  means  must  be  found  of  teaching  religion.  And 
such  means,  indeed,  can  be  found.  The  Church  is  at 
work  alway.s,  Sunday-schools  have  become  a  pait  of  the 
religious  organization  of  this  countiy  and  a  v'ast  machine 
for  propagating  Christian  dogma.  And,  in  most  cases, 
the  home,  the  mother,  are  the  most  wide-reaching  and 
successful  agencies  for  implanting  the  first  and  lasting 
impressions  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  youth. 

One  method  could  be  devised  for  securing  the  teach- 
ing of  religious  dogma  in  schools — a  system  of  separate 
schools.  But  the  objections  to  this  are  many  and  to 
my  mind  overwhelming.  First,  it  would  add  enormously 
to  the  cost.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  enough  in  many  sections 
to  maintain  one  school  ;  it  would  he  impossible  to  sup- 
jiort  two.  But  if  separate  schools  are  to  be  recognized 
as  part  of  a  system  it  would  be  impossible  to  confine  it 
to  two  divisions  —  Catholic  and  Protestant.  If  we  are 
to  have  .systematic  theology  taught  in  the  schools,  then 
each  religious  body  has  e(|ual  light  to  have  its  particular 
form  taught,  and  we  should  have  Presbyterian  schools. 
Baptist  schools.  Church  schools,  as  well  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  Such  a  procedure  is  manifestly  impractical 
and  vvoukl  put  an  end  to  all  idea  of  a  free  .school  system. 
But  a  free  school  system  is  altogether  impossible 
except  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  state, 
and  according  to  our  ideas  in  this  country  the  state 
should  not  meddle  with  creeds,  and  a  state  system  of 
free  schools  would  vanish  the  moment  the  principle  was 
recognized  of  proi)agatingaiiy  particular  religious  dogma 
by  means  of  stat(!  aiil.  Most  of  us  would  at  once  and 
dix-isively  object  to  having  taxes  taken  from  us  to 
teach  a  system  of  theology  in  which  we  not  onl\-  did 
not  l)eliev(>,  but  to  wliich  we  were  strenuously  and 
conscientiously  opposed.  Even  .separate  schools  would 
necessarily  be  state  supported  schools,  if  w«  were  to 
have  a  free  school   system  at  all. 

Still  .another  oljjeetion  prevails  against  a  system  of 
separate  schools.  It  would  tend  to  divide  the  people 
into  sections  on  religious  grounds  and  to  emphasize  and 
perpetuate  the  division,  whereas  the  ideal  is  a  common 
citizenship  in  which  religious  differences  were  unknown 
and  uncounted  as  a  factor.  Religious  tenets  should  not 
weigh  in  any  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  citizenship. 
No  man  should  be  debarred  from  any  civil  duty  or 
honor  on  account  of  his  religion  or  his  want  of  it.  It 
seems,  therefore,  in  every  way  objectionable  that  any 
appearance  of  division  either  on  the  ground  of  class  or 
creed  should  be  presented  in  relation  to  a  system  of 
education,  the  aim  and  scope  of  which  is  to  secure  an 
efhcient  and  commun  citizenship. 

Rut    there    are    certain    phases  of    education    which 


pertain  to  the  higher  life   which  can  be   intioduced  to 
advantage  into  the  pultlic  .schools  without  giving  offence 
to  any   man's    religious    prejudices.      Education    as  an 
idea  embraces  everything  which  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a   man    or    woman.      That  all   the    component 
parts  of  society  should   kn(jw   something  and  should  be 
able  to  do  something  is  desirable,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
functions    of   education.       i'.ul    that    each    citizen     be 
moial,  honest,  temp<'rate,  industrious, frugal  and  patriotic 
is  another    and    certainly    one   of,    at    least,    ei|ual   im- 
portance.     Let  us  never  delude  our.selves  with  the  idea 
that  when  we  have  taught  all  the  children  of  the  state 
reading,   writing,   arithmetic,   geography,   gi-ammar  and 
spelling,   tliat  we  have    performed    our  functions.      Or 
even    after  we  have    added  to   these  a  training  in  the 
rratui-al    arts.      To  make  a  good    citizen   we  must  have 
chai-acter  ;    and   character  is  enormouslj'  a  question  of 
education.      All  of  us  can   be    educated   into    habits  of 
life,  and  an  aggregation  of  habits  is  character.      Drunken- 
ness IS  largely    the  result  of  false    education  in  some 
for-m  or-  the    want  of  it.      Let  it  always  be  under-stood 
that   all   education  is  not    found  in   the    schools.      The 
whole  arena  of  the  world  is  a  vast  training  system  and 
the  process  of  education  in  some  form  is  going  forwar-d 
every  hour  at  all  stages  of  life.      But  the  schoolr-oorn  is 
a  convenient  means  and  power-ful  factor  in  giving  the 
r-ight  tinge  to  individual  character.      If  we  could  conceive 
of  an  ideal  .system  prevailing  for-  ten  year-s  in  connection 
with  our  public  schools,  who  would  venture  to  estimate 
the  results.      Let   us  imagine    the    whole    force  of  the 
teaching  profession  conscientionsly  and  faithfully  con- 
centrated on  enforcing  every  day  the  evils  of  drink  and 
the    advantages     and     blessings    of    sobriety,     on    the 
meanness  of  lying,   and   the   horr-ors  of  dishonesty,   the 
beauties    of   kindness,    for-beai-ance    and    chivali-}-,    tlie 
glories  of  an  enlightened  and    fervent    patriotism,  the 
blessings  of  industr-y,  the  value    of  habitual   politeness, 
the  sweetness  of  self-sacrifice,    the  sublimity  of  love — 
who  doubts  that  an   exalted  form  of  citizenship  would 
result — such    as  this  poor  wor-ld  has  never  yet    seen'! 
This  is  education — higher   education  — the  supr-eme  end 
and  aim  of  education.      Not,  indeed,    the  usual  grind  of 
of   the  schoolr-oom,   but  a  living,    breathing,    inspir-ing 
development    of    human     character-.       Alas  I       Is     the 
thought    Utopian?     Perhaps- but   who    will   say  that 
the  ideal  is  too  high  or  not  worth  striving  after-.      This 
is  what  I   would  call   teaching    r-eligion  in  tlie  schools. 
Yet  it  would  ti-ead  on  no  man's  little  creed.      It  would 
be    simply  a  broad    and    vital    appr-ehension  of    man's 
higher  life—  the  functions  of  the  immor-tal  soul.      What 
is  this    but    religion — what   mor-e   or   less  c-an   i-eli"ion 
do  ? 

One  concluding  thought.  Let  us  i-each  after-  the 
highest  and  best  conceptions  of  the  woi-k  of  education. 
Let  us  not  be  afi-aid  of  aiming  too  high.  We  know 
full  well  the  fatal  limitations  of  human  efforts.  Ideals 
cannot  be  r-ealized,  but  we  must  have  ideals  or  there 
can  be  no  pr-ogr-ession.  No  radical  changes  in  frrnda- 
nrerrtals  can  be  made  in  a  day.  The  growth  of  gr-eat 
principles  is  by  evolution  not  revolutiorr.  Our  teachers 
as  a  class  are  up  to  the  standar-d  of  the  rest  of  the 
wor-ld— hut  they  could  be  better  and  grasp  their  mighty 
woi-k  with  gr-eater-  power  anil  more  far-r-eaehing  results. 
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Our  system  of  otliR'ation  is  as  >t(io(I  as  any  other  in 
tlu"  world,  but  it  could  be  better  and  evolve  a  hiijlier 
and  purer  citizenship.  It  savors  not  of  recklessness  to 
be  great.  "Let  all  the  ends  thou  aiiiust  al  be  ihy 
eountiy's,  tliy  God's  and  truth's." 

To  make  patriotic  citizens, 
To  make  good  citizens,  and 
To  make  pure  and  holy 
Men  and  women. 

This  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  education. 


Nova  Scotia  Teachers'  Uiiiou. 

The  following  extract  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Teachers'  Union,  will  be  of  interest  to 
teachers  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  object  of  the  Union  shall  be: 

1.  To  elevate  and  unify  the  Teaching  Profession  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

2.  To  bring  the  claims  of  the  Profession  before  the 
public  and  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  occasion  maj' 
require. 

3.  To  watch  the  educational  outlook,  and  trend  of 
thought  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the 
profession  in  Nova  Scotia  abieast  of  the  times. 

4.  To  endeavor  to  advance  salaries  by  increasing  the 
capability  of  the  teachers,  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  work;  by  educating  the  jniljlic  to  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  skilled  teaching;  and  by  develop- 
ing among  the  membei's  of  the  profession  such  a  feeling 
of  esprli  de  corps,  and  sucli  a  high  sense  of  professional 
honor,  as  will  efteetually  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
underbidding. 

5.  To  protect  teachers,  who  through  errors  in  agree- 
ments, or  otherwise,  are  in  danger  of  being  defrauded 
by  unscrupuhjus  employers. 

G.  To  diffuse  among  members  of  the  profession  such 
a  knowledge  of  law,  in  its  bearing  on  teaching,  as  will 
enable  teachers  to  know  what  is  and  what  is  not  an 
actionable  offence. 

7.  To  achise  teachers  against  whom  legal  proceed- 
ings, on  charges  connected  with  theii'  ])rofession,  are 
being  taken;  and  in  case  of  :ui  unjust  decision,  to  aid 
in  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 

8.  To  arouse  teachei's,  not  only  to  a  full  sense  of 
their  duties  as  teaclier.s,  but  also  to  a  realization  of  the 
obligations  and  le.sponsibilities  as  citizens,  in  the  liroad- 
est  and  fullest  meaning  of  the  term. 

All  persons  holding  teachers'  licenses,  whethei' 
actually  engaged  'in  teaching  or  not,  are  eligible  for 
membership.  Members  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents;  but  the  payment  of  two  dollars  oi- 
more  at  one  time  shall  entitle  to  life  menibership. 


The  oHiceis  foi'  the  present  year  ai-e  ;  President,  Prin- 
cipal Mchellari,  rictnu  Acjidemy  ;  (irst  Vic(^  Presid<'nt, 
Prof.  Mcl>on;ild,  Normal  School;  secoiul  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Principal  .Miller,  hartmouth;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, l'riuci))at  Kciiiiedy,  I  lalifax  Academy.  .Vdvisory 
Committee  :  iMiss  iMa(d\iiitosh,  Halifax  ;  Miss  Hebb, 
Kentville ;  Miss  McPhiiv  Baddeck  ;  Miss  Graham, 
ISrook field  ;  Miss  Hilton,  ^'arnKUith.  All  teachers  who 
are  in  .sj'nqiathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Union  are, 
requested  to  send  their  names  to  tlio  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, A  copy  of  the  constitution  and  circular  of  legal 
information  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  enrol.  The  legal 
advisors  of  the  Union  are  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Patter- 
son of  New  Glasgow. 


Moral  Traiiiiiiff  In  Schools. 


Moral  training  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  schools. 
Habits  of  truthfulness  and  honesty  are  worth  far  more 
in  the  battle  of  life  tiian  to  be  able  toe  xtract  the  cube 
root  or  to  parse  infinitives  and  participles. 

This  is  not  saying  that  arithmetic  and  grammar 
should  be  passed  over  lightly  that  instruction  may  be 
given  in  morals.  The  careful  and  conscientious  prepar- 
ation and  reciting  of  lessons  is  of  itself  a  tiaining  in 
morals  that  should  not  be  underestimated. 

We  believe  that  a  definite  and  positive  (M)urse  of 
instruction  in  morals  would  be  beneficial,  but  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  moral 
force  in  the  school  is  the  life,  the  character,  the  every 
day  actions  of  the  teacher.  Give  us  moral  training  in 
the  schools,  but  above  all  give  us  teachers  who.se  lives 
are  models  for  trusting,  imitating  childhood. 


A  Choice  Christmas  Gift.  —  In  a  selection  of  a 
choice  Christmas  gift,  or  an  addition  to  one's  own 
library,  both  elegance  and  usefulness  will  be  found 
combined  in  AVed.ster's  Intehnation.^l  DirnoNAiiY, 
which  is  the  last  of  the  various  revisions  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  original  "  Webster.  ''  The  International 
represents  fifty  times  the  amount  of  literary  labor  that 
was  expended  upon  the  earliest  edition,  and  is,  without 
(juestion,  the  most  complete  and  reliable  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  a  single  volume.  It  is  warmly 
endorsed  by  eminent  scholars  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  is  a  most  visef  ul  book  for  the  library, 
the  school,  the  family,  the  student,  and  in  fact  of  all 
who  read  or  write  the  English  language. 


The  foundation  for  all  good  work  in  grannuar  should 
have  been  laid  in  the  early  language  lessons.  One 
should  kiuiw  how  to  use  language  long  before  he  know.? 
irlii/  it  is  correct  to  use  it  thus.  —  Am.  Prim.  Teacher, 
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Irritation. 


"  Initatioii  !"  exclaims  tlie  reader  wlio  is  (liiiii<iii;L;  in 
ozone  on  the  sunny  seashore,  or  developing  his  muscles 
in  the  bracing  air  of  the  mountains  ;  "  Irritation !" 
Alas  !  let  us  carry  our  minds  biick  to  the  end  of  July. 
The  •' end  of-term  fever"  is  a  recoj^nized  disease,  and 
one  which  often  begins  aftei'  six  weeks'  work.  Obser- 
vation seems  to  show  that  the  malady  is  on  the  increase, 
and  it  l)ecomes  a  duty  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this, 
and,  if  possible,  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

We  will  first  put  out  of  court  the  man  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  children,  who  hates  his  woik,  and  does 
it  merely  for  pay.  For  him  there  is  no  remedy.  But 
again,  there  is  the  man  full  of  enthusiasm,  a  good 
teacher,  fond  of  boys  both  in  the  class-room  and  on  the 
playing-field,  a  man  of  cheerful  and  healthy  tempera- 
ment, who  believes  iti  the  sacredness  of  his  responsibil- 
ities. liCt  us  iiiquiic  how  it  is  that  the  fatal  and 
paralysing  disease  often  attacks  him  before  the  term  is 
half  over.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons.  He  tries  to 
do  too  much.  Spurred  on  by 'his  own  interest  in  his 
subject,  by  his  desire  to  develop  the  boys'  minds,  and 
by  the  hope  of  winning  a  good  report  from  the  exami- 
ner he  endeavours  to  force  the  class  to  a  greater  pace 
than  it  can  healthily  keep  up.  Boys  like  work.  This 
is  a  truism  which  needs  constant  repetition.  But  boys 
also  like  other  things.  Their  attention  is  easily  divert- 
ed, and  they  like  fun.  The  enthusiastic  teacher  comes 
into  the  room  anxious,  only  too  anxious  to  get  through 
the  work  he  has  allotted  himself  in  the  hour.  The 
boys  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  share  to  get  the 
knowledge,  to  please  ti;e  master  and  to  behave  well. 
But  it  appears  that  the  stupid  boy  Jones  minor  has 
brought  the  wrong  book,  and  that  Smith  minimus, 
whose  fingers  are  alwaj's  inky,  has  smeareil  his  exercise. 
Three  minutes  of  delay  and  scolding  follow.  The  mas- 
ter controls  his  impatience,  and  then  Kelly  major  makes 
a  ludicrous  mistake,  wliich  shows  he  has  not  prepared 
his  lesson.  The  class  laugh.  But  how  can  the  eiithu- 
siastic  master  be  amu.sed  at  a  proof  of  hi/.iness  over- 
night "i  He  thinks  of  the  approaching  examination, 
and  scolds  again,  and  perhaps  wastes  another  three 
minutes  on  a  sermon  as  to  the  duty  of  honest  work  out 
of  school.  Then,  unless  he  has  exceptional  powers  of 
recuperation,  the  whole  hour  is  spoilt.  His  belief  in 
the  l)oys'  eagerness  to  learn,  gives  way  to  a  feeling  of 
irritation  at  their  slackness.  The  boys  find  stern  re- 
pression where  they  expected  jjleasant  encouragement. 
This  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  Was  it  not  Aristotle 
who  said  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  teach  does  not 
make  a  good  teachei' '!  There  is  much  truth  in  this 
seeming    contradict icju.       It    is    just    this    eagerness   to 


teacli  that  in  many  cases  results  in  an  irritation,  grow- 
ing day  by  day,  until  ;ill  confidence  between  boys  and 
masters  is  at  an  end,  and  the  work  becomes  a  drudgery 
instead  of  a  pleasure.  He  was  a  clearsighted  man  who 
said  that  a  good  teacher  knows  how  to  waste  time 
wisely.  Boys  cannot  susttiin  an  hour's  close  attention. 
The  teacher  must  make  up  his  mind  to  let  the  class 
stand  at  ease  occasionally.  He  must  recognise  that  the 
majority  of  the  minds  he  deals  with  are  less  keen  than 
his,  and  that  all  are  less  capable  of  strenuous  exertion. 
His  own  mind  is  so  intent  on  the  teaching  that  he  can- 
not appreciate  the  little  joke  or  amusing  incident  that 
wisely  wastes  five  minutes  of  the  precious  hour. 

The  remedy  in  such  a  disease  is  this:  Our  enthu- 
siastic teacher  must  be  content  to  go  a  little  slower.  He 
must  watch  his  class  carefully  when  he  enters  the  room, 
and  try  to  adapt  himself  to  the  mood  he  finds.  There 
are  such  things  as  epidemics  of  laziness  ;  sometimes 
neglect  of  work,  or  bad  temper,  is  really  the  fault  of 
the  master  who  has  had  the  class  during  the  preceding 
hour.  But,  in  any  case,  irritation  must  be  avoided. 
The  whole  class  must  not  sufl'er  because  one  boy  is  idle, 
mischievous,  or  lazy.  The  first  movement  or  tone  of 
irritation  .spoils  all.  And  when  the  disease  has  once 
begun  it  spreads  with  lamentable  rapidity.  The  neg- 
lected lesson,  the  forgotten  book,  the  incorrect  exercise 
is  not  a  personal  insult  to  the  master.  It  is  not  a  boy's 
deliberate  retui-n  for  care  and  attention  in  teaching. 
Often  in  the  mind  of  our  enthusiast  lies  this  thought, 
even  if  unexpressed  :  "  I  have  done  my  best  for  you, 
and  this  is  how  you  return  my  kindness."  Of  course, 
the  moralist  says :  "  Do  your  duty  and  look  for  no 
return."  In  practice,  however,  this  is  dull,  and  it  is 
also  (|uite  unnecessary.  Jones  major  is  grateful  for 
your  eftbrts  ;  stupid  though  he  seems,  he  recognizes  your 
work,  and  wants  to  do  his  best  in  return.  He  quite 
meant  to  do  his  exercise  well  last  night,  but  the  cricket 
news  in  the  evening  paper  was  so  exciting,  that  he 
really  forgot. 

We  have  .spoken  only  of  the  enthusiastic  teacher  wlio 
loves  his  work  and  the  boys,  and  who  is  amazed  and 
shocked  to  find  himself  giving  way  to  irritation.  To 
him  we  say  .■  Expect  less  ;  forget  the  de.sire  to  teach  in 
the  interest  you  take  in  the  boys  on  the  benches  ;  credit 
the  class  with  the  desire  to  work,  and  the  class  will 
work;  and  above  all,  forget  the  artificial  dignity  that 
hedges  in  the  schoolmaster.  Irritation  is  the  result  of 
many  other  causes.  It  is  of  many  kinds — overwork, 
stuffy  rooms,  unwholesome  food,  want  of  exercise.  We 
have  no  further  space  to  deal  with  these  now.  But  let 
it  be  repeated  that  irritation  in  the  class-room  is  fatal 
to  mental  and  spiritual  growth  ;  it  is  fatal  to  happiness 
and  industry  :  it  is  fatal  also  to — examination  results. 
-    Kiliir.    TtiiK'x.   Ldiiiliiii. 
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Arbitrary  Eng'Iish  Laiig'nng'c. 

Squibs  piikiiin  fun  at  some  of  tlu'  ]i('ciiliiirili(>s  of  the 
]']iiijlish  language  are  very  eoiiuiinii,  luit  we  dn  not 
ienienil)ei'  to  have  seen  one  that  jiresents  the  variety  of 
English  plurals  so  well  as  the  following.  It  might  be 
a  good  exercise  for  the  teacher  to  explain  tn  his  pupils 
some  of  these  forms,  which  are  shown  up  so  wittily  : 

Well  begin  with  box,  and  the  plural  is  boxes, 

But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen,  not  oxes. 

The  one  fowl  is  a  goose,  Init  two  are  called  geese, 

Yet  the  plural  of  a  mouse  should  never  be  meese. 

You  may  find  a  lone  mouse,  or  a  whole  nest  of  mice, 

But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice. 

If  the  plural  of  num  is  always  called  men, 

Whj'  should'nt  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen  ; 

The  cow  in  the  plural  may  be  cows  or  kine, 

But  a  bow-,  if  repeated,  is  never  called  bine  ; 

And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  never  vine. 

If  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  j'ou  show  me  youi-  feet, 

And  r  give  you  a  boot,  woulfl  a  ])air  be  called  beet  .' 

If  one  is  a  tooth  and  a  whole  set  are  teeth, 

Why  should'nt  the  plural  of  booth  be  called  beetli  ? 

If  the  singulars  this  and  the  plural  is  these. 

Should  the  plural  of  kiss  ever  be  nicknamed  keese  ? 

Then  one  may  be  that  and  three  would  be  those, 

Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be  hose  ; 

And  the  plural  of  cat  is  cats,  and  not  cose. 

We  speak  of  a  Isrother,  and  also  of  brethren, 

But  though  we  ma^-  say  mother,  we  never  say  methren. 

Then  the  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his,  and  him. 

But  imagine  the  feminine  she,  shis,  and  shim  '. 

So  the  English,  T  think  you  all  will  agree, 

Is  the  greatest  language  you  ever  did  see. 

— Com  miiiiivfii/tli. 
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N.  B.  Normal  School  Closing-. 

IXDUtiTRIAL    Dk.VWINC. 

Gnniniittr  Sclioul  and  Class  I.  Time.  I  Ikiki: 

'Note.— K iioiiinlije,  (Iciign  tind  c.»-ci-iilii)ii  iii/l  he  ral- 
ited  ill  your  ansirer.  To  ohtalii  full  ii-fil'd 
for  the  laffer,  drairintjs  uni.'if  he  mil  less 
four  inches  in  iridfli.  Frrcliiind  inirk  rr- 
ijuiied  fhronghonf,  c.vci'pl  in  No.  J. 

1.  Draw  fioni  memory  cvn  example  of  the  (ireek 
Anthemion,  or,  the  Egyptian  Lotus  foi-m  ;  or,  draw  an 
original  design  for  an  arrangement  of  cordate  forms 
about  a  centre. 

2.  Draw  a  watch,  with  the  face  exposed  to  view  and 
seen  oblicjucly  ;  ur,  draw  the  group  of  objects  placed 
before  you,  with  due  attention  to  shading  and  perspec- 
tive. 

3.  Make  a  working  di;iw  ing  of  a  plain  Latin  ('ii)ss 
with  square  beams  ;  or,  make  a  simple  design  for  inlaid 
work  in  two  colors',  on  a  flat  surface,  using  straight  line 
forms  and  indicating  the  colors  liy  half-tint. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  conventionalized  forms  ?  What 
natui-al  objects  are  most  freijuently  conventionalized 
for  ornament. 


1.  I'"in(l  (lie  iiuniliri'  dl'  degrees  in  I  he  niiglc  of  a 
regul.ir  pentagon,  .nid  pni\c  the  pi-iniijile  by  which  the 
(piestion  is  worked. 

2.  The  lines  joining  the  corresponding  ends  of  two 
eqvuU  and  parallel  straight  lines  are  themselves  equal 
and  parallel. 

.'i.  The  s(|uare  on  (he  hy|i(i(ciuise  of  a  right  angled 
triangle  is  equal  the  sum  (if  (he  squares  on  the  other 
two  sides. 

4.  What  is  the  square  on  t  he  side  opposite  the  obtuse 
angle  of  an  obtuse  angled  triangle  equal  to  ?  In  any 
triangle  what  is  the  sqiuire  on  the  side  opposite  an  acute 
angle  equal  to?     Prove  the  former  case. 

5.  Describe  a  ciivle  toiuhing  one  side  of  a  (ri.iiigle 
and  the  produced  parts  of  the  other  two. 

0.  Prove  that  the  ai'ea  of  a  triangle  is  ecpial  to  the 
semiperinietei-  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  insciibrd 
circle. 

7.  If  three  lines  are  in  cnntinued  prt)portion  the  Hrst 
will  he  to  the  third  as  any  rectilineal  figure  on  the  first 
is  to  a  similar  rectilineal  figure  on  the  .second,  what 
principles  are  re(piired  in  proof  of  this  ? 

8.  In  one  of  the  propositions  in  the  sixth  Ipook  we 
have  thi'ee  instances  of  a  mean  ]jropoi4iiinal  between 
two  lines.     Explain  and  give  reasons. 


t'lIE.MISTRY  AND  AtJRICULTUnE. 

Class  I.  Time,  1  hr.  -In  initi. 

Note. — <S'/.i;  (jiirslions  make  a  full  paper 

1.  What  name  is  c(miuu>n  to  salts  of  Hydrochloric 
acid!-'  Mention  one  of  tliese  salts  by  means  of  which 
Ammonia,  and  two  otheis  by  means  of  which  Muriatic 
acid  may  he  obtained.  Write  and  account  for  the 
i-eactions. 

2.  Mention  four  gases,  each  of  which  has  a  strong 
smell.  tJlassify  them  chemically,  and  write  reactions  by 
which  they  may  he  obtained. 

3.  (a)  Wiite  the  graphic  formula'  for  one  salt  of 
each  of  the  following  acids  :  Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Carbonic 
and  Chloric. 

(b)  Give  the  base  of  each  of  these  salts. 

4.  Formulate  and  name  four  salts  which  contain  C02 
and  write  as  many  reactions  as  you  car,  by  which  they 
may  be  got  to  yield  this  gas. 

5.  How  may  metallic  copper  l)e  sejjai-ated  from  cop- 
per sulphate  ^    Write  and  account  for  the  reaction. 

6.  Name  and  formulate  at  least /oim-  inoi-ganic  com- 
pounds which  enter  into  the  composition  of  soils,  and 
tell  how  they  may  be  distinguished. 

7.  State  tin-  means  and  conditions  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  starch  by  plants.  Write  a  reaction  whii  h 
indicates  ajiproximately  the  process. 


Boston  has  the  fiist  and  only  kindergarten  settle- 
ment in  the  world.  It  is  a  memorial  to  Elizabeth 
Palmer  Peabody,  the  most  eminent  friend  that  Fnebel 
has  ever  had  in  America,  and  is  located  at  156  Cham- 
bers street,  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  plaj'-gtounds 
are  undreamed  of  by  the  children. — Xeir  Emjland  Jonr- 
'nal  of  Ed'ifidioH.  , 
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CHRISTMAS-TIOl^.. 

A  Letter  to  S-aiita  Claus. 


(Recitation  for  a  little  boy.) 

il'lilform  shoud  have  the  n presentation  of  a  fireplace  upon  it 
with  stockiiujs.) 

I've  wi-ilton  a  letter  to  Santa, 

Hut  liow  sliall  I  .send  it     Iiow  y 
I  don't  know  \\  hat  his  addie.ss  i.s, 

'Cept  its  up  'niongst  tlic  ice  and  the  snow. 

I  \\  ant  him  to  get  it  just  awfully, 
'Cause  there's  lots  of  things  that  I  xMole 

That  I  wanted,  and  I  know  he  won't  hring  them 
Unless  he  should  gel  my  wee  note. 

I  suppose  that  I  might  ask  the  postm.in 

To  take  it  to  hhn  when  he  went 
To  eaiiy  i-onnd  papers  an<l  letters 

That  grown-up  peoi)le  liave  sent. 

Hut  then  he  won't  get  it  till  morning. 

Oh,  dear!  it  can  n<vei-  go  so. 
I'll  pin  it  right  on  to  my  stocking, 

Kight  heie.  on  the  end  of  my  toe. 

Now,  when  Santa  Claus  tills  up  my  stocking. 
He'll  Hud  t  he  note  there  on  the  toe. 

And  he  carries  so  many  things  with  him, 
I'll  get  all  I  wanted,  I   know. 

Srlcrffd. 


JollT  Old  St.   Nicholas. 


.lolly  old  St.  Nicholas,  lean  your  ear  this  way, 
Don't  you  tell  a  single  soul  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
Christmas  eve  is  coming  soon.     Now.  yon  dear  old  man, 
^Vhisper  what  you'll  l)rnig  to  me  :  tell  me,  if  you  can. 
When  the  clock  is  striking  tuelve,  when  I'm  fast  asleep, 
Down  the  chimney,  hroad  and  Idack.  with  your  pack 

you  creep ; 
All  the  stockings  you  w  ill  find  hanging  in  a  row  ; 
Mine  will  he  the  shortest  one— you'll  he  sure  to  know. 
Johnny  wants  a  pair  of  skates.  Susie  wants  a  dolly. 
Nellie  "wants  a  story  hook-  she  thinks  dolls  are  folly  : 
As  for  me,  my  lirain,  I  fear,  isn't  very  hright  : 
Choose  for  me,  dear  Santa  Claus,  wli.it  yon  think  is 

right.  — '/'/"'  I'liblic  School. 


The  Happiest  Chi-istinas 

'Twas  Christmas-tide.     ^Vilh  tales  and  talk 

That  never  seemed  to  tire. 
The  children  gay.  with  holiday. 

Sat  round  the  lil.i/.ing  fire. 

They  told  of  many  a  prank  :ind  game. 

And  many  a  Christmas  past. 
.And  (juestioned  me  if  this  wo\dd  he 

As  merry  as  the  last. 

"Of  all  our  t'hristinas-time,"  I  said, 

"So  rich  in  mirth  and  tun, 
1  hc'g  that  each  you  tell  me  true 

Which  was  the  happiest  one." 

Sweet  Bessie  tinned  her  radiant  face 

With  wondering  gaze  on  me: 
"  My  Christm.is  days  have  heen  always 

As  glad  as  glad  eoidd  he." 

Then  merry  M.ihel  shook  her  cin'l.s 
Loose  from  thi'  prisoning  condi : 
"Oh,  mine  was  when  papa  and  Ben 
And  von  and  Be.ss  came  home." 


Ben  chuckled  :  "'Twas  the  time  I  had 

\\ilh  (lackers  such  a  lark  ; 
I  popped  and  popped  and  never  stopjjed 

From  daylight  until  dark." 

"That  was  the  best,"  laughed  Willoughhy, 

"Of  any  that  I  know, 
When  Hoan  ;ind  Bay  upset  the  sleigh, 

And  drowned  ns  in  the  snow. 

"  Such  fun  it  was  to  see  the  girls. 

And  hear  them  shriek  and  shout. 
To  search  and  sift  the  ten-foot  drift 

Until  we  fished  them  out  !  " 

"And  I,"  lisped  little  Dimple-cheek. 

A-tiptoe  in  her  glee, 
"  Was  happiest  when  I  coimted  ten 

Dolls  on  my  Christmas  tree. 

The  soft-eyed  Sophie  silent  sat. 

Nor  yet  had  said  a  word. 
Though  I  could  see  some  memory 

Her  tender  bosom  stirred. 

"  AVhat  is  it,  darling?"  and  1  kissed 

The  lids  that  veiled  the  blue  ; 
"Tell  me,  1  pray,  what  Christmas  Day 

Brought  greatest  Joy  to  you. 

The  eyes  she  raised  to  mine  wen-  filmed 

With  something  like  a  te;ir. 
And  sweet  and  low  she  answered  so 

That  I  could  scarcely  hear: 

"  Last  Christmas  Day,  with  all  my  gifts 

Upon  the  window-seat 
I  watched  right  long  the  merry  throng 

Of  ])eople  in  the  street. 

"And  as  I  watched  there  stood  a  group 

Of  ragged  girls  and  boys 
Before  the  pane,  their  eyes  astrain 

With  wonder  at  ray  toys. 

"  Poor  little  foreign  wanderers  ! 

My  eyes  began  to  fill ; 
I  coiild  not  bear  to  see  them  there 

So  sad  ;ind  wan  and  chill. 

"  I  swept  my  toys  into  my  lap. 

And,  with  a  tap  and  call. 
Opened  the  door  and  bade  them  four 

Come  to  me  in  the  hall, 

"  They  held  their  aprons,  stretched  their  hands  ; 

And.  oh,  it  was  a  sight. 
As  out  I  poiu'ed  my  Christmas  hoard. 

To  see  their  wild  delight  ! 

"  K.ich  Christmas  as  it  passed  has  seemed 

More  happy  than  the  rest, 
But  of  them  "all  I  think  I'd  call 
Tliiil  (iiir  the  very  best." 
—.Viiifjdicf  ./.  Preston  in  Harpei'is   Yiiiinii  I'loiilc. 


"Wliat  and  How, 

What  is  the  thought  of  ( 'hristmas? 

(living. 
What  is  the  heart  of  Christmas  ? 

Love. 
What  is  the  hope  of  Christmas  ? 
Living. 
What  is  the  joy  of  Christmas? 

Love. 
No  silver  or  gold  is  needed  for  giving 

If  the  heart  is  filled  with  Chiislmas  love, 
]"oi'  the  hope  of  the  worlil  is  kindly  living 
Learned  from  the  joy  of  God  above. 

— Hoiinekeepev. 
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Kdnralional  Notes. 

Tlie  rp(.u)iuiiuMi(l:itiiii)  of  tlic  (.'oiiimiltci'  nt'  W'eiglits 
and  Measurt's  to  the  liritish  ])Hiliaiiu'nt  was  in  favor 
of  tlu>  ost.-ililisliinj;  of  a  uiencral  iiietiii'al  systmii  to  Ije 
Icj^alizoil  at  oiu'o,  and  to  be  ivnderod  compulsory  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years. 


Twenty  yeare  ago  the  male  teachers  of  Enn;land 
formed  4."5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  ; 
now  they  are  only  28  per  cent.  During  that  period  the 
whole  miiiiber  of  ttaehcrs  increased  .'i.'iO  per  eeut. 


"The  obscuring  mythic  halo  of  romance  which  in  the 
minds  of  some  devotees  still  clings  to  tlie  ni;igic  word 
kindergarten  must  vanish  before  the  kindergarten  can 
take  its  rightful  place.  *  *  if  tl,p  kindergarten  is 
to  rise  from  its  iowly  position  of  nur.sery  adjunct,  to  the 
pinnacle  in  the  educational  world  which  trul}'  belong.s 
to  it,  its  training  teacher.s,  its  students,  and  devotees  of 
every  description,  must  meet  the  demands  of  recent 
scientific  pedagogy.  *  *  *  It  is  })ossible  to  sweep 
away  the  misty  envelope  of  sentimentality  and  symbolism 
from  tiie  old-time  kindergarten  and  make  it  an  active, 
telling  integer  in  the  ordinary  ]iublie  school  (and  not  a 
mere  superficial  yoke-fellow),  sending  on  its  lovely  trans- 
forming force  and  spirit  into  the  regular  giammar 
grades.  " — Frances  B.  GoiiJil. 


"  It  is  the  first  business  of  education  to  be  interesting, 
and  ic  is  the  first  business  of  an  educator  to  find  means 
of  some  .sort  to  interest  the  student,  not  to  assume  it  to 
be  the  student's  duty  to  lie  interested  in  the  work  set 
for  him  to  do.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  .show  him.self 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  tlie  student,  recognize  his 
limitations  without  talking  about  them,  and  be  content 
with  such  work  as  the  student  will  do  willingly,  and 
will  not  run  away  from  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  is 
his  business  to  cultivate  curiosity  and  not  to  suppi'ess 
it ;  to  make  things  attractive  and  easy  and  not  lepulsive. 
Both  physiological  and  mental  fcod  is  no  less  nutritive 
Ijecause  easy  of  digestion,  and  nothing  whatever  is 
gained  for  either  Ijy  making  it  moi'e  difficult."-  /';r;/: 
Dalbenr. 

We  lieai-tily  endorse  these  sentiments.  What  a 
difference  it  would  make  in  our  school  rooms  if  teachers 
were  able  to  interest  their  pupils  !  How  easy  to  govern  ; 
Worry  would  no  longer  tire  out  the  teacher's  energies. 
He  would  have  strength  enough  left  for  out-of-school 
work,  to  prepare  to  make  his  school  work  interesting  to 
his  pupils.  Theie  is  Ijut  little  mental  growth  without 
interested  attention.  With  it  no  time  would  be  wasted 
in  vain  endeavors  to  secure  a  good  attendance. 

There  are  two  schoolrooms  side  Ijy  side.  In  the  one 
every  .seat  is  occupied  every  <lay.  The  pupils  and 
teacher  are  interested  and  therefore  happy.  The  teacher 
does  much  of  his  work  out  of  school  and  therefore  his 
work  in  school  is  eat^y. 

In  the  other  schoolroom  i\\r  teacher-  wcjrks  very  hard 
and  is  worried,  but  his  boys  are  iiol   interested,  nor- does 


it  occur  to  him  tliat  it  is  his  duty  to  woi'k  along  tlu^ 
lines  of  least  n'sistance.  Like  ttie  early  roads  in  this 
country  he  goes  straight'  alieail  o\'er  hills  and  dow  u  into 
valleys,  but  has  little  to  show  t'oi'  it  beyond  the  weari- 
ness of  the  toilsouK'  jouiney.  Many  of  the  seats  are 
vacant  in  spite  (jf  the  uian\'  notes  to  parents. 

There  is  no  work  that  pays  the  teacher  so  well  as  that 
s))ent  in  devisijig  methods  for  making  the  next  day's 
lessons  iiitei-esting  to  his  pu|iils. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Value  of  Stories. 

We  should  not  like  to  be  without  "story-time"  in 
the  primary  room.  We  urge  the  telling  of  .stories,  not' 
merely  foi'  the  entertainment  they  afford,  but  for  three 
very  good  reasons.  First,  an  ethical  truth  is  best 
impressed  upon  little  children,  when  in  the  guise  of  a 
story;  second,  stories  are  useful  in  furnishing  training 
in  reproduction  of  thought,  a  power  which  is  necessary 
to  all  advanced  work;  thiid,  by  means  of  the  telling  of 
stones  children  may  be  introduced  to  literature,  their 
tastes  being  to  a  certain  extent  cultivated  in  the  right 
direction. 

Reproduction  of  short  stories  is  an  exercise  that  may 
begin  with  the  first  days  of  school.  Two  or  three  days 
after  the  story  has  been  read,  or  told,  the  teacher,  by 
means  of  judicious  questions,  draws  the  whole  nariative 
from  the  class.  By  and  by,  writing  takes  the  place  of 
oral,  but,  however  it  may  lie  done,  it  is  a  valuable 
training  for  future  work. 

In  reading,  or  telling  stories,  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
associate  the  name  of  the  author  with  the  story. 
Occasionally  we  may  tell  them  something  of  their  lives. 

Choose  the  best  stories  you  can  find.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Hans  Andersen,  Jean  Ingelow,  Mrs.  Thaxter, 
Julia  Dewey,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  ^sop,  and  Grimm's,  are  few  of  the  many  good 
stories  for  children. 

With  little  children,  telling  a  story  is  very  much  bet- 
ter than  reading.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  great 
supply  of  stories,  as  those  they  have  heard  half-a-dozen 
times  are  generally  asked  for  in  preference  to  new  ones. 
Of  course,  when  we  require  a  story  teaching  some  par- 
ticular truth,  we  have  to  search  for  it.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  a  list  of  stories  told  and  read  during  the 
term.  These,  if  arranged  under  different  heads,  are 
then  ready  for  future  use. — Toronto  Ednc.  Journal. 


"  Be  such  a  man,  live  such  a  life,  that  if  every  man 
were  such  as  you,  and  evei-y  life  a  life  like  yours,  this 
earth  would  be  a  ])aradise." — I'liUUps  ISrooks. 

Mottoes  should  adoin  the  walls  of  the  school-room. 
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Devices  For  Primary  Keacling. 

1.  Arrange  words  in  two  <hiplicate  columns,  oxci'iit 
that  the  order  of  the  words  is  chanjied.  Two  children 
each  having  a  pointer,  sliall  see  which  can  first  point  to 
a  word  uttered  by  the  teacher.  All  the  class  will  he 
attentive  because  of  V.:c'.:-  int.  rest  in  the  contestants. 

2.  Each  chi',1  has  an  object  and  rises  when  the  sen- 
tence telling  what  he  has  is  to  be  read. 

3.  Same  except  that  the  child  shall  find  the  sentence 
which  telU  what  he  lias. 

4.  Same  as  two  above,  except  that  single  words  are 
written  hj  the  teacher. 

5.  Teacher  writes  each  wind  on  a  separate  card. 
Show  the  cards  for  the  rapid  telling  of  words,  each 
child  in  turn  responding. 

6.  Arrange  the  words  on  the  branches  of  a  tr(>e. 
Each  child  climbs  up  one  .side  and  down  on  the  other 
without  falling— 'done  by  telling  all  the  words  without 
a  mistake. 

7.  Teacher  writes  a  group  of  words  on  the  board. 
Children  are  to  watch  wdiile  the  teacher  points  out  from 
word  to  word  and  then  tell  her  what  sentence  was 
made. 

8.  Children  read  silently  a  sentence  put  on  the  boai'd 
and  then  do  what  it  directs,  either  as  a  class  or  as 
called  upon   individually. 

9.  A  column  of  words  erased,  one  by  one,  the  child 
to  tell  what  word  was  erased. 

10.  Words  placed  on  the  board;  child  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  the  object  named  by  the  w-ord. 

1  1.  Words  arranged  on  a  ladder;  child  to  go  up  and 
down  safely;  successful  if  he  knows  all  the  words. 

12.  Picture  of  a  brick  wall  made;  each  brick  have  a 
word  written  on  it.  —  'J'lie  Educator. 


13. 
14. 


IS. 
19. 
•20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


A- 
A- 
.\ 
.\ 

.•\n 


•  makes  kegs  and  barrels. 
-  grinds  wheat. 

builds   mills. 

drives  a  team, 
propels  a   boat. 


An works  with  electrical   apparatus. 

^V pleads  befbie  a  jury. 

A extracts  teeth. 

A cultivates  flowers. 

An pcrfoi-ms  on  the  stage. 

A plays  on  the  piano. 

An treats  diseased  eyes. 

A manages  an  electi'ic  car. 

—  Th,'  Wi'slrni  Trarher. 


Occupations 


Hav 
ilanks 
1. 

9. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


pv    till'    following    sentences,    filli!i.i 


e    pupils    cop\ 
pi'operh'; 

A  builds  houses. 

A cultivates  soil. 

A cures  diseases. 

An writes  book.s. 

A measures  land. 

A- prints  books. 

A tends  sheep. 

A .studies  plants. 

An studies  the  stars. 

A drives  a  coach. 

A prepai'i'S  the  meals. 

A dortoi's  horses. 


A  Query. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  even  teachers 
in  the  lower  grammar  grades  to  liave  a  broad,  first  class 
education  '? 

T  visited  the  fifth  grade  in  a  Boston  school  not  long 
ago.  The  subject  w^as  language,  and  the  immediate 
point  under  discussion  was  the  meaning  of  "  idiom." 
One  girl  said  that  she  had  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary 
and  found  that  it  meant  "An  repression  peculiar  to  a 
Iitnijiiayt',  but  she  stated  frankly  that  she  did  not  know 
any  mon?  about  it  than  she  did  liefore. 

Following  is  a  veiViatim  account  of  the  conversation 
that  followed  : 

Tcai-her.      "Sarah,    when   you   meet   a  friend   on   the 
street,  what  do  you  usually  say  1 " 
Sirrah.      "  How  do  you  do  ? " 

Tmcher.  Who  can  tell  v.hat  would  l)e  said  in  Germany 
upon  meeting  a  friend  1 " 

Boy  with  a  Teutonic  cast  of  countenance,  eagerly, 
"  Wie  (/eht'ti." 

Teacher.  (lOod.  Say  it  again,  Wendling,  so  that 
every  one  can  hear  it,  and  tell  just  exactly  what  it 
means  in  English,  if  you  can." 

Wendling.      "  Wie  yehl's — and  it  means  Uow  goes  it  !  " 
Triichi'r.      "How  many   knrw   that   before"      (A  few 
hands  are  raised.) 

"Now  is  there  any  one  wlio  can  tell  what  would  be 
said  in  France  upon  meeting  a  friend  or  acc|uaintance  1 
No  one  1     Then  I'll  tell  you." 

"  Comment  vous  portez  votiS  ? — which  means.  How  do 
you  carry  tjmirxejfl     So  we  have  Uow  do  t/ou  do?  in 
English,    when  one  meets  another,   and   what,  John,  in 
the  Fatherland  when  friend  meets  frien<rr' 
John.      "How  goes — goes  it  -  how  goes  it?" 
Teacher.      "  Good.      And    tin?    German   for  it  1     Let 
me  sec  the  hands  of  all  who  remember,    Emilie." 
Emi/ie.      "Wiegeht's?" 
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Tearlicr.      "Anil  llir  Fi(>mli,  M.irv.'" 

Mary.      "  I  iln  iml  kiinu.  ' 

'JWirlier.  "  Tliat  is  tlie  longest.  lid  me  sec  tlios^ 
stiinil  who  icnicnilu'i-  the  Eii:::;lisli  of  it  (si\('r:il  i-isi'), 
Susie." 

Sitnifi.      "  How  do  you  c;ii  rv  yoiiiselfT' 

Tfaiher.  "That  is  right.  And  the  Eieneli  of  it  is 
Comment  roiis  portes  vans  ?  T  eould  not  expect  anyone 
to  renieinher  that. 

"How  do  you  do.'  How  gcjes  it  .'  How  do  you 
carry  yourself.'  Do  you  see,  now,  children,  what  (tw 
e.rpressio7i  peculiar  to  a  Inmjiiaye  means  ?  The  Knglish- 
iiuin,  the  (Tcrnian,  the  Frenchman  all  have  tlie  same 
thought  in  their  minds  whi'u  thi-v  inquire  as  to  the 
well  being  of  the  one  met — they  sinqily  e.xjjress  them, 
selves  differently." 

As  I  looked  at  the  bright,  interested  faces  I  tlujught, 
"  Here  i.s  one  class  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
ordinary  rut  of  memorized,  unmeaning  definitions — and 
here  is  one  teacher  who,  because  of  her  wider  education, 
is  able  to  give  to  these  young  people  an  in.spiration  and 
an  impetus  toward  learning  and  investigation  far  beyond 
what  she  could  possibly  under  other  conditions."  — 
Eleantir  Rant  in  Popular  Eibicntur. 


He  Understood  It. 


Bright  children  in  school  are  in  great  danger  some- 
times of  passing  over  the  border  line  of  mathematics 
into  the  forbidden  domain  of  common  sense.  A  teacher 
once  said  to  her  class  in  mental  arithmetic: 

"  Now,  boj's,  T  have  a  few  questions  in  fractions  to 
ask.  Suppose  I  have  a  piece  of  beefsteak  and  cut  it 
into  two  pieces,  what  would  those  pieces  lie  called  ?" 

"  Halves  1  "  shouted  the  class. 

"  Right.  And  if  1  should  cut  each  half  into  two 
pieces  T 

"  Quarters  !  " 

"That  is  correct.  And  if  tlie  cpiarters  were  each  cut 
in  half  ?  " 

"  Eighths  :  " 

"Yes.      And  if  those  were  cliO|iped  in   two?" 

The  answers  liad  been  growing  fewer  and  fewer,  but 
one  boy  meditated  a  moment,  and  answered: 

"  Sixteenths  !  " 

"  Very  good.  And  when  the  si.xteenths  were  cut  in 
half  what  would  they  be  '!  " 

There  was  silence  in  the  class,  but  ])resentlv  a  little 
boy  at  the  foot  put  up  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  know,  Johnny  t  "      Well,  you  may  tell  ine." 

"  Hash  !  "  answei-ed  Johnny,  confidcntlv  and 
truly. 


SCllOOI.   AND    COTiU'IOlC 

The  \nik  ("ouMly,  N.  I!.,  Teachers'  InslHutc  will 
meet  ill  the  h.'dl  of  the  Normal  School,  Frederic'toii, 
December  ITlh  and  ISth,  and  the  Carleton  County  In- 
stitute will  meet   in  Woodstock  on  the  same  dates. 

Aiiss   liessie  1 1  ich.iidson,  leacliri-  at  Wawcig,  t'har-jolte 
County,  assisted  by  pupils  and   friends,   recently   raised 
enough  money  to  proxide   her  school    with  a   handsome 
i  Hag. 


New  Brunswick  schools  close  this  year  for  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  on  Friday,  Dec  nilier  ISth,  and  ic  <ipcn  on 
Monday,  January  4th. 


Some  in(|uiiy  having  been  made  legarding  the  holi- 
day given  to  the  teachers  of  Kings  County,  during  the 
time  of  the  St.  John  e.xhibitioti,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  number  of  teaching  days  for  that  county  will  be 
decreased  by  one. 


Mr.  Erhvin  Stockford,  teacher  at  Silver  Falls, 
St.  Joint  County,  by  means  of  a  school  concert,  i-aised 
the  sum  of  twenty-two  dollars,  with  which  books  were 
purchased   for  the  Ijeginning  of  a  school   librai-y. 


The  many  friends  of  M.i-.  George  M.  Johnston,  the 
e.steemed  principal  of  the  St.  George  schools,  will  learn 
with   regret  of  his  severe  illness  of  ty]ihoid  fever. 


The  recent  marriage  of  Mi-ss  Evelyn  Enslow  deprives 
St.  John  city,  of  one  of  its  most  etiicient  and  popular 
teachers. 


Mis.s  Nellie  Lingley  has  resigned  her  position  in 
St.  Stephen,  an<l  Miss  Mary  Phillips  has  been  granted  a 
six  months'  leave  of  absence. 


The  resignation  of  ;\Iiss  McFarlane  from  the  St. 
Andrews  primary  is  regretted  by  all.  She  will  pro- 
bably be  succeeded  by  Miss    Lottie  Morrell. 


Mr.    H.     F.     Perkins,    teacher    at    Grand    Harbour, 
Grand  Manan,  has  resigned.      Mr.  Perkins  cai-ries  with 

him  the  best  wishes  of  all. 


Mr.   C.   W.   Semple    has    been  aiijiointed     principal 
of  the  Beaver  Harbour  schools. 


The  executive  of  the  New  Brunswick,  Provincial 
Teachers'  Institute  will  jirobably  be  called  together 
during  the  Christmas  vacation,  as  tliere  will  doubtless  be 
an  Institute  next  year,  eithei-  in   Moncton  or  St.  John. 


It  is  projio.sed  to  inviii'  th(>  Washington  Countv, 
.Maine,  teachers  U>  unite  with  those  of  St.  John  and 
Charlotte  next  year  at  St.  Stephen.  Mr.  James 
Haniuiy  has  consented  to  be  present.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  addition  to  our  own  sujierintendent,  that  the  Maine 
and  Nova  Scotia  supei'intendents  of  education  may  also 
be  present. 
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Mr.  James  Bryan,  wlm  ha.s  served  a.s  secretary  of 
Pisarinco,  West  St.  J<jlm  County,  for  over  twenty  years, 
has  resijjned,  to  the  rejjret  of  all  concerned. 


Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  in  Halifax  in 
<a  project  for  gatherins;  into  kindergartens  those  chil- 
dren who  are  too  young  for  school,  but  too  old  to  be 
allowed  to  go  withiiut  «<)nie  suitable  training.  It  is 
felt  that  uhis  prepaiation  for  school  life  will  render  our 
system  more  cuective,  and  it  is  hoped  it  may  diminish 
truancy.  Mrs.  Hinkle  Condon,  who  has  publicly 
advocated  kindergartens  for  the  children  from  three  to 
five  years,  is  urging  the  churches  to  unite  their  forces 
and  take  the  matter  in  hand.  If  all  will  help  there  is 
a  reasonable  hope  of  success.. 


Truro  .\cademy  seems  easily  to  be  holding  its  own 
among  the  acaiiemies  of  the  pi-ovince.  Out  of  155  can- 
didates sent  up  to  the  provincial  examinations  in  July, 
125  received  the  grade  applied  for,  and  IN  more  made 
the  aggregate  necessary  for  the  grade.  The  higher 
aggregates  in  the,dift'erent  grades  were  pretty  generally 
secured  bv  Truro  students.  During  the  j'ear  the  acad- 
emy has  added  largely  to  its  museum.  The  mineralog- 
ical  department  has  been  extended  to  include  specimens 
of  almo.st  every  mineral.  Several  cabinets  of  I'are  and 
valuable  shells  have  also  been  added.  ^Miss  Lucy  Eaton 
of  Salmon  River,  has  presented  to  the  museum  the  great- 
er part  of  her  large  and  valuable  entomological  collec- 
tion. Teachers  and  students  are  now  uniting  in  their 
efiForts  to  place  in  the  museum  a  complete  collection  of 
their  provincial  birds  ;  alreadj'  over  fifty  specimens 
have  been  secured.  Mr.  Winton,  a  well  known  provin- 
cial taxidermist,  has  been  engaged  to  complete  the  col- 
lection This  year  the  attendance  at  the  Accademy  is  the 
largest  in  its  histor}'.  There  is  a  regular  staff  of  six 
teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  over  200  students,  about 
100  of  whom  are  county  students,  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  excellent  educational  advantages 
which  it  affords. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School,  at  Truro,  Ijas  one 
of  the  largest  classes  this  year  in  the  historv  of  the 
Institution.  Miss  Read,  of  the  staff'  of  Acadia  College, 
has  succeeded  Miss  King,  as  teacher  of  music  and 
elocution.  Miss  Read  will  be  remembered  by  many  of 
the  teachers  as  instructor  in  elocution  at  the  summer 
school  of  science,  during  the  last  few  years.  The  pro- 
vincial agricultural  school,  in  affiliation  with  the 
normal  sch  jol,  has  a  large  attendance,  With  the  Provin 
cial  normal  school,  academj",  agricultural  school,  con- 
servatory of  music  and  business  college,  Truro  bids 
fair  soon  to  become  the  educational  centre  of  the 
priivince. 


schools  for  Prince  and  West  Queens — the  onerous  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  universal  .satisfaction.  He 
has  been  vice-principal  of  the  Summerside  High  School 
since  last  August,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
pupils  and  associate  workers.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two 
sons  an<l  four  daughters. 


Miss  (iertrude  Arbuckle  has  been  appointed  vice- 
principal  of  the  Sunuiierside,  P.  E.  L,  high  school,  in 
the  place  of  John  Arbuckle,  Esip,  recently  deceased. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Inspector  Mersereau 
has  recovered  from  an  attack  of  la  grippe,  which  inter- 
fered to  some  extent  with  visits  to  his  schools. 


QUESTION  DEPARTBIENT 


A  Subscriber  .\nd  Consta.vt  Reauek.— A  book- 
seller liought  Christmas  cards  at  a  discount  of  30 
per  cent,  and  5  per  cent.  Rut  the  clerk  in  making  out 
the  bills  deducts  35  per  cent.  The  book-seller  gains 
$4.50  by  the  different  discount.  What  was  the  cash 
price  of  the  goods  ? 

From  $1.00  deduct  30  per  cent,  leaving  70  cents, 
and  from  70  cents  deduct  5  per  cent  of  it.self  and  there 
will  be  left  66^  cents.  But  if  from  11.00  there  be 
deducted  35  per  cent,  the  remainder  will  be  65  cents  or 
1  .i  cents  less  than  in  the  first  case. 

Then  li  cents  is  gained  from  $1.00. 

li 


450 


=  $300. 


L.  M. — A  cistern  has  two  supplying  pipes  A  and 
B,  and  a  tap  C.  When  the  cistern  is  empty,  A  and  B 
are  turned  on,  and  it  is  filled  in  four  hours :  then  B  is 
shut  and  C  turned  on,  and  the  cistern  is  quite  emptied 
in  40  hours  ;  when,  lastly,  A  is  shut  and  B  turned  on, 
and  in  fiO  hours  afterwards  the  cistern  is  again  filled. 
In  what  time  could  the  cistern  be  filled  by  each  of  the 
!  pipes  A  and  B  singly  1 

I        A  in  1  hour  and  B  1  hour  would  fill  \ 
\       A   "    1     "       "CI-  "     empty  ^\, 

Therefore  A,  2h  I!  1  h  and  C  1  h  would  fill  ]  -  jV  =  j^ 
:   But  I!  1   h  and  CI  ■■        "    ^^L 

1  Therefore  A  in  li  h  would  fill  /„ 
in  •_'  liours. 


1     _    25_ 
i;  (I      12" 


The  teachersof  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L,  have  organized 
their  local  institute  for  the  winter  term.  An  energetic 
committee  has  been  appointed,  and  a  good  programme 
prepared  for  the  winter's  work. 


It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret  that  we  chronicle 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Arbuckle  which  occurred 
recently.      He  had    for  eight  years  been    Inspiector   of 


25 
Till 

1  2  (I 


n  ■      -   X    120        m 
or  all  in =  9-; 


25 


Again  A    in   1  h  and  1!  in  1  h  would  till  ] 
But  A  in  1  h  would  fill  //g- 

Therefore  1!  in  1   h     "      ]    -   .f/„   =  .^W 
i/'ii  i"   '   I' 

'         "      I     h 
8T0  3  3  " 

|*j;-  or  all  in  W    =   ^  hours. 

Note.-  This  exercise  is  solved  by  a  dilVerent  method 
in  the  I'dicatioxai.  Review  fur  Fel)ruary,   1)^95, 
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(2).  The  pnper  duty  was  l.Ul.  per  Ih.,  and  tlie  \veifj;lit 
of  a  certain  honk  1.',  ll)s.  Tlie  paper  niaiuit'acturer 
realized  10  per  cent  on  his  sale,  and  the  publisher  "JO 
per  cent  on  Iiis  outlay.  A\"liat  redudinii  iiiii,dit  he 
made  in  tlie  ]irice  of  the  honU  on  the  aholilion  nf  I  he 
jiaper  duty,  allowing  to  each  liadesnian  the  saiiii'  imIc 
of  profit  as  before  ' 

The  duty  on  the  hook  would  l)e  (H  x  li)d.  =  2-jd. 
But  this  would  he  increased  hj'  10  and  20  per  cent. 
Therefore  2{  x  ]J,J  x  -Ifj;  =  L>.'J7d  \^(Hdcl  \,r  \]iv 
e.xtra  amount. 


A  Te.vciiek  and  Sl'BscHiiinu.  -  a  man  spent  $1^.50 
more  than  .79  of  his  money  at  one  time  and  $1.1.")  less 
than  j'Y'j",  of  the  remainder  at  another,  and  now 
has  $2.60'.t  :  h.iw  mucli  had   he  at  Hrst  ? 

If  he  had  spent  the  !?  1.15  he  would  have  had  $2,609 
-S1.15  =  $1.4.")7.      In  that  ease  he   would  have  spent 
if f  1  P*""'  ^"f'  would  have  had  ,Wi  P''-''^  l*'^''- 
481 


Therefore 

toi 

part 

1441 

=  $1.4.57 

(( 

the   whole 

=  1.4.57    X 

1411 
481 

1443 

1441 

990 


481 


=  $      =  first  remainder 

•■530 

Again,  if  at  first  he  had  not  spent  the  $2A  he  would 

have  had  S  Itii  +   2i   =  $   ^^,        But    if   he  liad 
330  -  330 

not  spent  the  $2^    lie    would  have  spent    .79   part  or  ■} 
wliich    would  leave  I. 


Therefore  1 


2266 


330 
the  whole   =   $34' 

Note. — ^This  pi-ohlem  was  solved  June,   1894. 


S.  B.  A. — The  hisectors  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  meet  in  one  point. 

Draw  BO,  CO  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  ABC,  ACB 
meeting  in  O.  Draw  CD,  ()E,  OF  perpendicular  to 
AB,  BC,  CA,  and  join  AO.  Then  we  have  to  show 
that  OA  bi.sects  the  angle  BAC. 

Now  because  the  angle  OBE  ^  angle  OBD,  and  the 
angle  OEB  =  the  angle  ODB  and  OB  is  common, 
therefore  OD  =  OE,  and  because  the  angle  OCF  = 
the  angle  OCE  and  the  angle  OFC  =  angle  OEC  and 
OC  is  common,  therefore  OF  =  OE,  and  therefore  OF 
==  OD.  Then,  because  OF  =  OD  and  AO  common, 
and  the  angles  OFA,  ODA  are  right  angles,  tlierefore 
iingle  OAD  =  angle  OAF. 


(2).  The  ]ierpendicular  to  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle  drawn  fimn  llic  iiiiddlr  ]ininls  nf  tin'  three 
sides  meet  in   one  ]ioiMt. 

LetOl).  Ol'],  l)iscc(ing  Al'..  I'.C  at  right  angles  meet 
in  O.  .loin  .\(>,  r.l),  CO,  and  dr;iw  i)V  to  F  the  mid- 
dle point  of  AC.  W'c  liaM'  then  to  show  that  ()!•'  is 
perpendicular  to  AC. 

Now  liecau.se  BE  =  CJ'',  and  Oh]  common,  and  the 
angle  OEB  =  the  angle  OEC,  therefore  ()B  =  OC;  an,] 
because  BD  =  AD,  and  OI)  is  common,  and  the  angle 
ODB  =  the  angle  0|l.\,  therefore  Ol!  =  OA,  and 
therefore  OA  =  OV.  Then  because  OA  =  OC  and 
OF  is  common,  and  FA  =  FC,  therefore  the  angle 
OFA  =  the  angle  OFC,  and  therefore  ( )F  is  perpen- 
dicular to  AC. 

(3).  AB  and  CI)  are  two  given  straight  lines. 
Through  a  jioint  E,  I  etweeii  them  draw  a  straight  line 
CEH,  sucli  that  the  intercepted  line(iH  shall  be  bisec- 
ted in  E. 

The  proposition  is  impossible  when  AB  and  CD  are 
parallel  unless  the  point  E  be  eijually  distant  between 
them. 

Produce  BA,  DC  to  meet  in  F.  Draw  EM  parallel 
to  CD  meeting  FI!  in  M.  In  MB  make  MG  =  MF, 
join  GE  and  produce  it  to  meet  FD  in  H.  Draw 
MN  parallel  GH  and  join  MH.  Then  because  the 
angle  GME  -^  angle  MEN,  and  the  angle  MGE  =  tlie 
angle  FMN,  and  MG  =  FM,  therefore  MN  =  GE. 
And  because  the  angle  EMH  —  the  angle  MHN,  and 
the  angle  EHM  =.  the  angle  NMH  and  MH  is  com- 
mon, therefore  EH  =  MN  ;  and   therefore  EH  =  GE 


iSuiiscKiufK.  -A  man  lia\  iiig  lent  $10,000  at  o  per 
cent  interest,  ]iayable  half  yearly,  wishes  to  receive  his 
interest  in  equal  portions  monthly  and  in  advance,  liow 
much  ought  he  to  receive  every  month  '! 

The  prolilem    is    to  find  what  is  the  present  worth   in 
si.x  equal    instalments    paid  six    months,    five    months, 
four  months,   etc.,   in  advance,  the  various  payments  to 
be  eijuivalent  to  $250  to  be  paid  (>  months  hence. 
The  interest  on  $1.00  for   1  month  =  $  ^|^ 
The   re.|uiredsum    x    $(U:i^-fUfj   +    Uf^   +   Uf,,  4- 

Therefore  sum    x    $(6/^\,)   =   $250 

Therefore  sum   =  $250  ~   6^-Jy 
—  $41Ji3„ 


S.  B.  A.,  Port  Elcin,  N.  B. — Could  you  give  me  the 
address  of  Electrical  World  or  Electrical  Hcvieir  ? 

Our  readers  interested  in  the  latest  development  of 
electrical  science  would  do  well  to  correspond  with  tlie 
editor  of  the  Electric  Worhl,  41  Park  How,  New  York, 
or  the  editor  of  the  Electric  Rerieu;  Alabaster,  Gate- 
house i^'  Co.,  22  Paternoster  Row,  London.  E.  C. 
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B.  —  Will  you  kindly  itKiuiiv  through  your  columns 
if  the  following  words  which  I  have  only  heard  in 
liatluirst  and  vicinity  are  used  elsewhei'c  by  children  in 
hall  playing,  viz:  "pucker,"  "scooter,"  and  "  flinger." 
'■  riicker"  is  applied  to  the  peison  at  the  hat,  and  he  is 
said  to  "puck"  the  hall  hy  giving  it  a  "puck." 
"  Flinger"  and  ''  scooter,"  are  self-explanatory,  and  are 
.synonymous  with  "  pitcher"  and  "  fielder." 

Two  other  words,  "  tignassir"  or  "  tignashir,"  and 
"  soogler,"  are  used  by  lumbermen.  A  "  tignassir"  is  a 
small  operator  in  the  lumber  wood.s,  and  the  term  is 
usually  applied  to  a  fanner  who  puts  in  one  horse  and 
a  camp  of  his  own.  .\  "'  soogler"  is  a  sled-tender  ;  and 
one  wlio  helps  to  load  logs  on  the  sleds  is  said  to 
"  soogle." 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  answer  ? — [Ed]. 
BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  .5  and  0.  Edited 
by  Pres.  Schurnian  and  Prof.  Creightou.  These  nuuiliers 
of  Cornell's  Review  'are  exceedingly  rich  in  valiialile 
articles.  The  venerable  Prof.  Camiibell  Fraser.  who  for 
thirty-five  years  sustained  the  high  reputation  of  Kdiii- 
hurgh  for  metaphysics,  eloquently  defends  Ph  Uosoplt  irol 
Faitli  against  agnosticism  or  nescience  on  the  one  side 
and  a  gnosticism,  on  the  othei-,  that  is  almost  omniscient. 
Prof,  Fraser  steers  a  nnddle  course  between  scientific 
agnosticism  and  Hegelian  gnosticism.  In  this  he  follows 
the  cautious  John  Locke.  The  burden  of  the  article  is 
lather  against  the  claims  of  reason  to  penetrate  all  the 
mysteries  which  enshioud  man's  origin,  destiny  and 
relation  to  the  Supreme  than  against  those  who  deny 
reason  the  power  to  see  hi>yond  the  visible  and  the 
tangible.  "  Can  our  final  relation  to  the  highest  realities 
be  found  in  and  through  what  we  are  as  thinking  or 
intellectual  beings-'"  "Not  through  intellect  alone, 
nor  by  man  exercising?  him.self  as  a  thinking  being  ex- 
clusively, but  in  and  through  the>constant  exercise  of  all 
that  is  best  or  liighest  in  him,  throuffh  the  active  response 
of  the  entire  man,  while  still  in  an  incompletely  under- 
stood '  knowledge' — it  is  only  thus  that  it  is  open  to 
man  finally  to  dispose  of  his  supreme  pi-oblem,  with  its 
mysterious  intellectual  burden.  The  final  philosophy 
is  practically  found  in  a  life  of  trustful  right  feeling, 
and  righteous  will  oi'  inn-pose— not  in  complete  vision." 

Prof.  Otto  Pfleideri-r,  who  occupies  in  Berlin  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  Prof,  Fraser's  in  Edinburgh,  asks  and 
answers  the  question  "Is  Moriilili/  ii'Uliiiiit  Krlli/lon 
jjosxlhle  or  dcsinihlr."  The  article  is  prompted  by  the 
claim  of  certain  Ethical  Societies  in  London,  New  York 
and  Chicago  which  assert  that  ■religious  organizations 
are  no  longer  competent  to  undertake  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  people:"  and  they  add  "religion  is  a 
positive  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  sound  moral- 
ity," Prof,  Pfleiderer  maintains  that  we  cannot  rest 
duty  on  "the  will  of  an  individual  f)r  that  of  a  numbei- 
of  individuals."  ".Still  less  can  it  be  derived  from 
nature  —which  is  lower  in  the  scale  of  existence  than 
man."  F-.n-thei-  the  only  logic.-d  demonstration  of  the 
uuworthiness  of  a  life  <il  selfish  pleasure  is  the  appeal  to 
"  some  absolute  or  supi-r-subjec-tive  i-ational  will,  i.  c, 
God."     "  Therefore  those  who  arc  earnest  in  demanding 


a  tndy  ideal  moi-ality  and  a  f,ruly  ethical  community 
must  l;il)or.  not  for  a  morality  outside  of  the  church, 
l)ut  fiu- a  ret'orm.-il  ion  within  the  chiu-ch.'' 

Prof.  Andrew  Seth  who,  sint-e  the  retirement  of  I'rof. 
Campbell  Fraser,  fills  the  chair  of  nu'ta|)hysi(-s  in  Edin- 
bui-gh — the  position  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  made 
famous— writes  on  •■ '/'//c  irriii  '  Xiifui-dliNin'  in  recent 
dinriisfiion.  A  short  time  ago  Prof.  .Seth  came  to  Mr. 
Balfoar'srescuein  '/'he  Confcinporari/ Rerieir  unci  defend- 
ed the  "  Foundatio?is  of  Belief  "against  its  numerous  and 
sometimes  injudicious  critics.  Here  Mr.  Seth  again  does 
battle  for  Ins  friend.  The  "  Natural  "  is  the  ojiposite  of 
the  "Spiritual."  Every  philos(jphy  which  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  Spiritual  from  the  universe  be  it  agnostic, 
positivist,  empiricist  or  materialistic  may  be  justly 
t-.-illed  Naturalistif-. 

Prof.  Clarke  Murray,  of  Mc(iill,  contrit)utes  a  veiy 
readable  article  on  "  T/ie  Idealism  nf  Spinoza,"  in  which 
he  tries  to  show  that  Spinoza's  system  is  not  a  material- 
istic pantheism,  but  that,  when  interpreted  consist- 
entlj',  it  declares  that  the  "  universe  under  all  its  varied 
phases  is  essentially  an  evolutiini  of  hdeUiijcnve. 

There  are  several  reviews  of  books,  notably  one  on 
Sully's  Studies  of  Childhood,"  by  Dr.  Tracy  of  Toronto, 
and  the  usual  number  of  notices  and  summaries  of 
articles  published  in  other  philosophical  magazines. 

These  numbers  complete  Volume  V.  Cornell  deserves 
all  the  glory  that  a  Review  of  high  standard  can  bring. 
The  university's  generous  friend,  Henry  Sage — the 
foiinder  of  the  School  of  Philosophy — has  contributed 
generously  to  the  support  of  the  Review.  Its  editors 
have  given  nuich  of  their  energy  and  care  to  it.  The 
schot)rs  large  staff  of  twelve  professors  and  lectni-ers 
have  contributed  lil)erally  in  articles  and  reviews. 

Another  excellent  piece  of  work  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Review — the  publication  of  a  complete 
bibliography  of  all  works  relating  to  the  writings  of  the 
immortal  Kant— published  prior  to  1804.  the  year  of 
Kant's  death.  This  bibliographj-,  which  contains  over 
3000  references  with,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  extended 
notices,  and  covers  623  closely  printed  pages,  was 
compiled  by  a  rector  of  a  German  Academy,  Dr.  Erich 
Adickes,  w  ho  has  also  edited  the  best  connnentary  on 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  ReaJion  for  college  purposes. 
With  Dominie  Sampson  we  exclaim  Prorfif/iows .'.'.'  Has 
the  wide  world  an  equal  to  the  German  Dominie  ? 

W.  C.  M. 


Plane  Geojietry.  By  Gi-orge  D.  Pettce,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  Malhenuitics  in  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  Ma.ss.  12mo,  2(iO  pp.,  cloth  :  introductory  price 
to  schools,  75  cents.  Silver,  Burdett  <k  Co.,  Pul)lishers, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  This  is  an 
excellent  te.xt-book.  Both  students  and  teachers  will 
appreciate  the  condensed  form  of  written  demonstration 
whi(-h  nuikes  use  of  less  than  half  the  nund)er  of  words 
employeil  in  the  majority  of  texts.  The  l)ook  is  chai-ac- 
terized  by  a  directness  of  effort  and  a  careful  prepara- 
tion f'<u-  the  higher  inatbematic-s  to  which  it  serves  as  an 
introdu<-tion.  The  development  of  the  student's  mind 
in  geonu'ti-ical  thought  is  the  end  which  the  .-luthor  h;l,s 
constantly    in    view.      By   graphic    figure-    .md    logical 
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spquenco  the  ability  of  cvory  studput  to  do  original 
work  is  assured,  .iiul  faiilily  is  gained  hy  fieciuciit 
exercises. 

TUK  Rl.K.MKNTAKY  STt'DY  oK  KxiiLlsU.  hy  William 
J.  Holfc.  Lift.  D.  Pages  .Sli.  I'uhlislicrs.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York.  This  is  a  usel'ul  little  volimie.  eoii- 
taiiiiiig  hints  for  teachers  on  the  use  of  the  .uithor's 
"  Ktiglish  ('lassies."  But  theie  is  more  than  this  in  it. 
It  contains  the  methods  that  a  teacher  of  forty  years' 
experience  has  foimd  of  most  \Mhii'  in  te.iclihijj;  the 
English  l.inguage  and  literatine. 


HoHAiK  Manx,  hy  M'illiani  Torrey  Harris.  l.I,.  L).. 
U.  S.  Commisssoner  of  Kducalioii,  with  poilraits  of 
Horace  Mann  and  of  Henry  Bernard.  Leatherette, 
Ifimo,  pp.  84.  50  cents.  Publisher,  V.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Harris  before  the  National  Kducational  A.ssociation. 
This  estimate  of  one  t)f  America's  greatest  educational 
thinkers   will    find   a   place   in   every   teaclu'r's  libi'ary. 


PicTUKKS  IN  L.\NGU.\tiE  A\'()iiK.  By  K.  W.  Weaver. 
With  ninety-one  pictures  for  class  work.  Cloth,  16nu), 
pp.  110,  50  cents.  Publisher,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syarcuse, 
N.  Y.  This  is  a  new  and  profusely  illustratetl  edition  of 
what  has  proved  a  successfid  book.  The  pictiues  given 
for  class  work  are  of  great  variety,  including  those  for 
simple  descriptions,  those  for  fuller  descriptions,  subjects 
of  stories,  historical  subjects,  etc. 


Select  Poems  of  Robert  Bukns,  by  Andrew  .T. 
George,  M.  A.  Pages  36S,  cloth,  price  90  cents.  Publish- 
ers, D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
cheap  and  attractive  vohnne,  with  a  portrait  of  the  poet, 
an  intrf)duction,  notes  and  a  glossary.  The  poems  have 
been  selected  with  taste  and  j\idgment,  and  aie  ari-ang- 
ed  in  chronological  order. 


Pl.\uti:s  .\nd  Terenz.  Die  SonnUigsjaxjcr.  by 
Roderick  Benedix,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Benj.  W.  Wells.  Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Publishers.  Piice  25  cents.  These  are  two  come- 
dies, the  former  satirizing  the  dry-as-dust  pedantry  of 
the  German  litteratems  of  forty  years  ago,  while  show- 
ing the  revolt  of  Young  Germany  against  the  adherence 
to  classic  models  and  in  favor  of  a  living  national  litera- 
ture. 

Die  Sonnta<;sjacjek  (Sunday  Hunters)  is  a  satire  on 
the  movement  among  the  middle  classes,  towards  aris- 
tocratic pietensions  which  chaiacterized  the  period 
between  1830-1848  in  Germany.  Besides  the  literary 
and  social  interest  attaching  to  the  comedies,  they 
offer  to  young  students  of  German  a  plea.sant  and  profit- 
able study  of  the  language  in  its  lighter  subjects. 


Scenes  of  Familiar  Life,  for  students  of  colloquial 
Fi-encb,  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers ;  price  Is.  6d,  This  collection  of  short  dialogues  on 
ordinary  every-day  topics  seems  to  meet  a  demand 
always  felt  by  teachers  of  young  people  in  sujiiilying 
short,  bright  bits  of  conversation  that  can  be  learned  by 
the  pupi's  and  recited  as  dialogues.  The  book  will  lie 
found  valuable  to  all  classes  of  beginners. 


Le  Conscrih  de  1813,  |iar  F^rckmann  -  (;hatrian, 
abridged  and  edited,  with  notes  and  vocabidary,  by  C. 
B.   Super,    of  Dickinson    College:    D.  (_'.  Heath  &  Co., 


Publishers,  price  (i,5  cents.  This  edition  of  Le  Conscrib 
has  been  arrangeil  for  beginners  and  a  com|)l(>te  vocabu- 
lary h.is  thi'i'cfore  been  added  to  the  woi-k.  The  text 
has  not  been  altered,  some  of  the  longer  and  less  import- 
ant episodes  only  having  been  omiltcd. 


Dl'^li  .ScilIVlEUlOR.^olIN,  by  Kudolf  lJa\unlia(h.  .iiuio- 
tated  for  use  in  school  ;ind  college  by  ^\■ilhelm  Beiii- 
hardt;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers:  juice  30  cents. 
This  is  a  story  of  modern  (ierman  life  and  is  a  vin(li<a- 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  labor  its  opposed  to  tlu'  hollow 
pretensions  of  a  i)seudo-count,  the  would-lie  .Schiviegei'- 
sohn.  The  Htiie.ss  of  presenting  Baumbacb  to  the 
student  as  a  model  of  grace  and  purity  of  style  will  be 
recognized  bv  all  lovers  of  his  Sommer  niilrchen,  which 
are  of  recent  publication.-  F. 

The  ('AN.vdian  Alman.vc  published  by  Messrs.  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co.,  Toronto,  for  lS!t7  has  been  received.  It  is 
filled  with  infoiination,  that  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without,  and  is  in  itself  a  iiseftil  Canadian  directory. 
Among  other  inforni.-ition  is  a.  list  of  banks  and 
branches,  customs  tariff,  and  an  article  on  the  govern- 
ment of  all  countries  in  the  world,  by  Dr.  Bouiinot. 
This  is  the  50th  year  of  tlie  publication  of  this  well- 
known  animal. 


The  History  of  M.\nkind  by  F.  Ratzel  :  illustrated. 
Published  in  parts,  to  be  completed  in  thirty  parts,  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.  We  liave  before  referred  to 
the  great  value  of  this  work  which  is  published  in  parts, 
price  one  shilling  each.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
vahiable  as  it  iiriieeeds,  and  when  completed  will  furnish 
for  the  st  udent  or  geneial  leader  a  vahiable  and  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  history  of  civilization. 


The  weekly  visits  of  Garden  and  Forest,  New  Y'ork, 
have  become  invaluable  to  all  those  interested— and 
what  intelligent  persons  are  not? — in  the  cultivation  of 
trees  and  flowers,  and  the  ornamentation  of  public  and 
private  groinids.  It  is  now  approaching  the  end  of  its 
ninth  volume,  and  during  the  period  of  nearly  nine 
years  that  it  has  been  Jjublished,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
journal  on  this  continent  has  exercised  more  influence 
than  it  has  in  directing  public  taste  in  horticidture, 
landscape  art  and  forestry.  If  one  copy  alone  were  to 
make  its  weekly  visits  to  each  of  our  towns  and  villages, 
its  influence,  if  intelligently  read,  would  lie  immeasurable 
in  di' ecting  pid)lic  improvements  along  the  special  lines 
in  which  it  so  skilfully  gives  instruction.  In  order  to 
help  secure  so  desirable  an  end  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  clubbing  announcement  of  the  Review  with  Garden 
and  Faretst  in  another  column. 


December  Magazines. 

Great  stress  is  laid,  in  the  announcements  of  the 
Aflantir  Monthly,  on  the  ai-ticles  that  will  appear  inter- 
preting our  great  educational  movements.  Among  the 
subjects  that  will  be  taken  up  are  :  "  The  Place  of  the 
Public  School  in  Tj'pical  Communities,"  where  the  life 
of  the  community  centres  about  the  school, — in  these 
communities  the  public  school  has  in  many  respects  the 
ideal  attitude  to  the  life  about  it ;  "  The  Chautauqua 
Movements  and  Methods," — what  they  have  contributed 
to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  masses;  "The 
National  Kducalional  Association,"  what  measure  it 
gives  of  the  rise  in   the  dignity  and   in   the  efficiency  of 
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pul>lk-  school  teachers:  ■•  The  Extension  *of  the  Use  of 
I^ibiai-ies," — the  part  thy  play  in  the  new  era  of  liln-aiy 
development,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  masses.  ••  Teach- 
ers' Pensions''  will  he  thoroiiglily  considered  in  an  early 
number,  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of 

the    public Appleton's   Popnlav    Science    Munthly 

contains  an   intei'esting  article  on   Natural  History   in 

the  Primary  Schools  of  France In  St.  ^,'ich()las,  J. 

T.Trowbridge  writes  a  sea  story,  called  "The  Voyage 
of  the  '  Northern  Light,'  "  and  recounts  the  adventure 
of  a  college  boy  in  a  cruise  on  a  coasting  vessel  to  Nova 

Scotia "  What  language  did  Christ  Speak  :•'"  is  the 

title  of  a  valuable  and  suggestive  paper  in  the  Christinas 
Cenlun/  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  who.  according  to 
Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  in  his  preface  to  this  paper, 
'•  made  one  of  the  greatest  biblical  discoveries  of  the 
century  "  when  she  found  at  Mount  Sinai  an  ancient 
Syriac  text  of  the  four  gospels.  Mrs.  Lewis  found  the 
leaves  stuck  together,  "but  she  separated  them  by  the 
steam  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  took  four  hundred  photo- 
graphs, which  she  brought  to  England."  The  picsent 
article  contains  .some  facts  which  ai-e  not  popularly 
known,  on  the  subject  of  the  language  spoken  by  Christ 

and   his   Apostles There   is,    in    the  December  At- 

II II fie,  also  an  exceedingly  instructive  series  of  sketches 
from  crowded  city  life,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Paulding,  of  the 


miiversity  settlement  in  New  York,  under  the  sugges- 
tive title  of  '•  Landscapes  with  Figures." Popular 

Science  Xeics,  foinierly  linslou  Juiinuil  nf  Oieiniiitry, 
since  its  removal  to  New  Yiu'k  has  been  enlarged  and 
very  nuich  improved  by  the  absorption  of  some  sixteen 
other  similar  papers.  It  is  a  real  popular  scientific  jour- 
nal free  from  technicalities,  piofusely  illustrated,  and  full 
of  short,  practiciil,  and  interesting  articles.  Its  depart- 
ments of  nature,  science,  archa;ology,  invention,  elec- 
tricity, health,  hygiene  and  medicine,  are  conducted  V)y 
able   specialists,   and  are  of   great   pi'actical    usefulness 

and  interest  to  all.     Write  for  a  free  sample  copy 

In  McCiiirc'n  Miujazine,  Cyrus  C.  Adams  gives  an 
account  of  Nansen's  hardships  and  discoveries  in  getting 
within  half  a  day's  railroad  journey  of  the  N(utli  Pole. 
An  article  of  exceptional  interest  is  Hamlin  Garland's 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Grant,  in  which  the  boy- 
hood of  the  great  ex-pi'esident  is  clearly  portrayed 

Tlie  Huusekeeper  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  fiom  the 
standpoint  of  practical  hel])fuln(ss  to  the  housekeeper 
is  without  a  peer.  It  is  pul)lislied  twice  a  month,  each 
issue  comprising  twenty  or  more  large  pages.     The  sub- 

cription  price  is  only  fifty  cents  a  5'ear The  Forum 

for  December  has  begun  a  series  of  educational  articles 
by  Dr.  Rice  which  are  destined  to  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  educationists. 


CLUBBING  RATES. 


Our  Subscribers  who  wish  to  secure  interesting  and  valual^le  reading 
matter  will  see  the  advantage  that  these  clubbing  rates  afford. 

We  will  send  to  one  address  tor  one  year,  payment  in  advance,  the 
Keview  and 

Garden  and  Forest,  subscription  price, S4  00,  both  for  84  DO 

Littell's  Living  Age,      "  "  li  00  "  li  50 

Popular  Science  News.  "  "  ~  00  "  2  23 

Scientific  American,       "  '"  3  0"  "  3  35 

Centurv.                           "  "  4  00  "  4  50 

St.NichoIas,                    "  "  3  00  "  3.50 

Atlantic  Monthly,            "  "  4  00  "  4  25 

Forum,                               "  "  3  00  "  3  .50 

New  England  Magazine.  "'  3  OO  "  3  50 

The  Ho\isfkc?per,            "  "  0.50  ■'  125 

Canadian  Magazioe,        "  "  2.50  "  3  00 

Massie's  Magazine,  Toronto,  "  1  00  "  1  75 


FOH  SflLiE-at  a  Bargain. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  OF 

^ppletons      l^ncyclopsedia, 

Baund  in  Cloth  with  Year  Books  down  to  189s. 
Cost  ^o.DIJ  a  volume,  will  be  sold  at  $3.01)  a  vohune. 

3G  volumes  in  all.  This  set  is  new,  in  excellent 
condition,  and  would  make  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  a  school  or  teacher's  library. 

Terms  Cash. 

ADDRESS    A.   E.  C,      BOX  99,      ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


'When  buying  a  Cyclopaedia,  why  not  get  the  latest  and  the  best?~ 

JOHNSON'S   UNIVERSAL   CYCLOP/EDIA 

Is  in  point  of  fact  THE  ONLY  NEW,  SCHOLARLY  and  UP-TO-DATE  CYCLOP.«DIA  now  on  the  market. 

It  is  com])lete  in  Eight  Extra  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  contains  7,264  paeesof  1,680  words  each,  or  12,203,520  in  all. 
CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAFIS,  LL.D.  Editor  in  Chief,  assisted  by  Thirty-six  Eminent  Scholars,  includme  Coll'-ge  Presidents,  Professors  and 
Government  Speciahsts  as  Assiciato  Editors,  and  a  very  Kirge  corps  ot  contributors,  each  ^vriting  on  his  own  specialty  and  signing  his  name  to 
his  articles. 


"  Although  having  both  the  Britannica  and  the  American,  the  con- 
cise treatment,  up-toriate  character,  and  new  points  of  view  from  which 
srme  of  the  subjects  are  considered,  have  induced  me  to  purchase 
Johnson's  Univer.-al  Cyclopajilia.  Indeed,  for  the  great  majority,  John- 
son's, on  account  of  tie  general  comp;ictne&s  ot  tlie  articles  ami  the 
presentation  of  all  the  nioie  importani  subjects  by  leading  specialists, 
up-to-date,  is  specially  adapted  lo  be  useful. 

A.  II  JIacKAY.  LLD.F.R.S.C. 
Superintendent  ot  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

"  I  feel  confident  ih  it  any  piece  of  work  which  bears  the  name  of  my 
friend.  Dr.  tharles  Kemlull  Ailanis,  will  have  been  most  carefully,  con- 
scientiously and  satisfactorily  d.me  " 

^  PROF.  aOLDVVIS  SMITH,  D.  O.  L  , 

The  CJrange,  Toronto. 


"  I  think  the  work  the  best  I  have  seen  for  schools  and  private  and 
professional  libraries."       N.  BURWASH.  LL.D., 
j  Chancellor  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 

"  The  names  of  the  writers  ot  the  articlci  and  ot  the  general  editor 
is  sulHcient  warrant  for  the  character  of  the  book." 
JAMES  BAIN. 

Chief  Librarian  Pulilic  Library.  Toronto 

"  I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that,  as  a  practical  compendium  for 
either  the  business  mau  or  the  general  student,  the  book  has  no  equal' 
J    M.  HARPER,  Ph.D. 

Inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  Quebec 

"  I  consider  it  the  best  all  round  cyclopiedia  in  our  language." 
REV.  A.  BURNS,  S.  T.  D.,  i.L.  1)  , 

The  College.  Hamilton 


"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  any  one  desiring  a 
ally  good  cyciopffidia."  JOH.N  FORREST.  D  D  .  D  C.  L. 

President  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Geo.  N.  Morang,  63  Yonge  St ,  Toronto,  Ont.,  ^»V:'rpX.Vn"ycl.'s'pu"b,fcro'l,l'"^ 
C.  H.  JORDAN,  Special  Agent,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Specimen  pages  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
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MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &  ALLISON. 

SAINT     JOHN,     N.    ^^  ^^ 

The  Largest  Dry  Goods  House 

In  the  MARITIME    PROVINCES 

Every   DEPARTMENT  is  (it  all  times  replete  with   a  large   and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  Latest  Goods. 

Dress  Goods,  Houscliold  Linen,  Cottons,  Trimmings,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Corsets,  Ladies'  Underwear,  Silks,  Velvets, 
Mantles,  Cloaks,  Furs,  Millinery,  House  Furiiisbinps,  Curtains,  Portier.s,  Curtain  Poles,  Tapestry,  Brussels  and 
Wool  Carpets,  Linoleums,  Oilclotlis,  Men's  Furnishings,  Men's   Cloths,  Ladies'  "  Ileptonette"  Rainproof  Cloaks. 

The  Best  Value  in  St.  John  in  Meii's  &  Boys'  Ready-made  CLOTHING 

27  &  29  King  Street,  37  to  43  Germain  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


University  of  %m  Bransmiek. 


-re 


FuU  InformQtion  Gonoefning 
these  Departments  is  given 
in  the  Oniversity  Calendar 
Copies  of    (Aihieh  n-iay  be 
Obtained  from  the 
Undersigned. 


At  the  beRinning  of  the  Academical  year,  1897-98,  on  the  30th 
day  of  September  next,  the  Scholarships  for  the  Counties  of 
Kestigouche.  Gloucester,  Northumberland,  Kent,  Westmorland, 
Albert,  Charlotte,  St.  John,  Kings,  Queens,  Sunbury,  York,  Carle- 
ton  and  Victoria  will  be  vacant. 

The  Departments  of  CIVIL  and  ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING  are  novs'  open  to  properly  qualified  students. 


WILLIAM  WILSON,  B.  A.,  Fredericton.  N.  B.,  rs^.st 


l^ebster's 
i  Iitternatioiial  i 


Siwcessor  of  the  ^^  Unabridged.' 
TSg  One  Great  Standard  Antbority, 

So  \vrit«s  n-»u.  1).  ,T.  Brewer, 
.lustice  r.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Standard 

of  the  V.  s.  ( ;ov*t  Printing  < 
Oflflce,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  ( 
Court,   all  the  St^ue   Sii- 

fucr-ie  <'onrts,anUof  near- 
y  aU  the  Schooibooka. 

"Warmly 
Commended 

\  ty  'lal.'  Siii'f'riiiictnlpnt-.'*  ( 
»_t  Nrhdoli.  (■..1I''LT  iTesi- 
deii(s,aii(lot;iti  Li.Uu'iitovs 
aliiiuiit  tJithout  luuiiber. 

1[-:ivnluab1e 

in  the  hoiiseholrt,  and  to  ( 
"s«^       '"J   .^-"^^'^  the  teiicher,  scholnr,  pro- 

^^SHTirlTSTSIJ^^^  I-''ssinMrl  man,  and  seLf- 

'-'--=^^^  *-^  cdm-utur. 

iXlie  Clioicest  of  Gifts 
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The  retirement  of  ilr.  .Iidm  March  froin  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  schools  of  tlie  City  of  St.  John  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  3'ear.  Vov  twenty-five  yeais 
no  one  ha-s  been  .so  closely  Wentified  with  the  common 
schools  of  St.  John  as  Mr.  March,  in  his  position  both 
of  secretary  and  superintendent.  Of  a  genial  disposition^ 
ready  sympathies,  and  possessed  of  lare  tact  and  a  skill 
for  organization,  lie  exercised  an  influence  with  teachers, 
parents  an<i  chililren  that  tended  in  a  great  degree  to 
secure  that  harmony  which  is  so  essential  in  carrying 
out  a  system  of  free  school  education.  He  was  always 
read}^  to  devote  himself  without  stint  in  the  service  in 
whicli  he  was  engaged.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a 
man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  and  at  an  age 
when  he  cannot  readilj'  turn  to  any  other  emploj'ment, 
.should  not  be  retained  in  a  position  in  which,  it  has 
been  shown,  he  has  done  .so  much  excellent  work. 


Tfik  cordial  letters  that  the  I'ikvikw  is  constantly 
receiving  and  the  promptness  with  which  our  sub.scrilx'rs 
are  responding  to  the  call  matle  upon  them  in  our 
December  number,  is  a  matter  of  great  encouragement 
to  us.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  spite  of  the  many 
obstacles  that  the  erlitors  meet  with,  chiefly  the  lack   of 


time,  in  providing  a  iirst-class  educational  journal,  the 
attem])t  to  meet  their  wants,  if  only ]iaitially  successful, 
is  appreciated   by  our  subscribers. 


Undovbtedi.v  one  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  second- 
ary education  in  these  provinces  is  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  recjuirements  for  matriculation  into  the  different 
colleges.  We  gladly  give  space  in  another  column  to 
a  correspondent  who  clearly  sets  forth  the.se  differences 
and  shows  how  they  may  be  swept  away.  We  shall 
return  to  this  subject  in  a  future  i.ssue. 


Till-:  decision  of  the  executive  of  the  N.  B.  Educational 
Institute,  not  to  convene  it  next  year,  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  teachers.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
by  any  means  that  this  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at, 
and  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  once  in  two 
3'ears  is  often  enough  to  hold  the  provincial  institute. 
It  seems  especiallj'  fitting  this  year  to  dispense  with  the 
meeting,  as  there  are  to  be  two  or  three  double  county 
institutes — that  is  institutes  embracing  two  or  more 
counties.  The  Chief  Superintendent  and  those  taking 
the  most  active  interest  in  the  provincial  meeting  will  no 
doubt  be  present  at  tho.se  joint  meetings,  and  probably 
reach  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers.  All  those  things 
were  considered  by  the  executive,  and  the  decision  to 
have  no  session  next  year  was  reached  with  but  one 
flissenting  voice. 

It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  hold  sessions  of  county 
and  provincial  institutes  on  alternate  years.  Both  of 
these  parliaments  of  teachers  are  most  useful  and  in- 
structive, and  it  would  be  wise  to  so  order  them  llial 
one  would  not  interfere  with  the  other,  eithei-  in  attend 
ance  or  in  the  benefit  confei'icfl.  Institutes  stiould  not 
come  .so  closely  together  as  to  cause  anj'  liability  of  the 
instruction  given  by  them  not  being  thoioughlv  digested. 


TiiK  M fsHnii r/i' r  iinil  ViKltnr,  St.  John,  comes  to  us  in 
an  entirely  new  die.ss  and  greatly  improved  in  make 
up.  In  size  of  page  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Rkvikw,  and  its  patrons,  who  are  numerous,  and,  we 
are  glad  to  hear,  constantly  increasing,  will  appreciate 
the  more  convenient  form  and  improved  a])pearanc(! 
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The  Past  Year. 


The  year  lS9(i  1ms  hrcii  iineMMitt'iil  ami  |ir(iL;rrssi\c  In 
lis  far  its  the  schools  nt  New  Hi-unswicU  iui'  coiiccnird. 
Few  ohiintces  have  takoii  [ilace  in  tlii'  rcgul.itiotis  f;o\('rn- 
ing  till'  schools.  Text  books  roiiiain  about  as  last  year. 
Many  new  school  buildings  have  been  begun,  and  surne 
have  been  completeil.  In  this  respcil,  jiidbalily,  the 
city  of  JSt.  John  takes  the  lead. 

The  Provincial  Institute  at  Fii-derii-ton  was  well  at- 
tended, and  jiroductive  of  much  good.  The  County  In- 
stitutes are  reporttMl  to  have  exceeded  in  attendance  and 
profit  those  of  any  fornu'r  year. 

The  year  has  witnessed  an  earnest  eHbrt  in  the  city  of 
St.  John  to  form  a  teachers  association  for-  superannu. 
;ition  and  mutual  ad\ancenii'Mt.  It  has  also  brought 
about  actit)n  to  prevent  the  unprofessional  habit  of 
underbidding  on  the  part  of  teachers.  An  increase  in 
the  amount  granted  to  secondarj'  education,  is  one  of 
the  tangible  indications  of  progress,  and  the  decision  of 
more  school  boards  to  give  recognition  to  the  (pialifi- 
cations  of  Hrst-class  teachers,  is  another.  The  demand 
for  high  class  teachers  has  increased  ;  due,  proliablv,  to 
the  higher  standard  for  license  rerpiired. 

The  desire  of  some  for  uniform  high  school  entrance 
examinations  has,  as  3'et,  not  been  realized  ;  differing 
conditions,  in  various  localities,  requiring  due  consider- 
ation, no  doubt. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  appointment  of  women 
to  nearlj'  all  the  school  boards  of  the  cities  and  towni-_ 
The  business-like  and  intelligent  manner  in  which 
these  ladies  have  entered  upon  their  duties  argues  well 
for  the  advancement  of  the  schools  in  the  future. 

Uniformity  in    the    university  matriculation   examin- 
ations has  not  been  arrived   at,  and    the    representation 
to  the  senate,  dependent  upon  the  teachers,  is  still  con 
fined  to  graduates. 

Man}'  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  year 
among  teachers  and  others  engaged  in  school  work. 
Chairman  Weldon,  of  the  St.  John  School  l^oard,  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge 
IJarker,  who  held  ottice  but  for  a  short  time.  He,  in 
turn,  has  been  succeeded  bj'  Judge  Trueman. 

There  has  been  much  encouragement  in  the  contemp- 
lation of  work  well  doiie,  and  also  by  some  slight  tokens 
of  public  appreciation  for  well  directed  efl'ort.  There 
are  other  features  not  so  encouraging,  but  without 
difficulties  success  is  iu)t  achieved. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 


I  would  like  to  begin  the  new  year  with  a  little  talk 
to  the  teachers  on  the  sul>ject  of  greater  unitv  and  the 
necessity  of  making  teaching  more  of  a  profession.  Two 
decided  steps  were  made  during  the  year.  In  8t.  John, 
a  few  earnest  m(^n  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  to  proi)ound  a  feasible  scheme  of  superannuation 
and  the  develojiment  of  professional  spirit  and  kiu)wledge 
among  the  teachers.  ft  is  to  be  deeply  deplored  that 
no  tangible  results  have  as  yet  resulted,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  labor  expended  has  not  been 
in  vain.  iMuch  valuable  information  has  been  gathered 
and  everything  is  in  favorable  posture  for  a  revival  of 
the  movement.  The  failure  to  reach  anything  definite 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  indifference  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, who  surely  should  be  interested  more  deeply  in 
what  so  closely  concerns  their  own  interests. 

Another  step  in  advance  was  tlie  action  of  the  Char- 
lotte County  Institute  in  holding  its  members  liable  to 
censure  for  non-professional  conduct.  This  action  meets 
with  almost  general  approval,  though  it  has  been 
criticized  jn  some  quarters  on  the  ground  that  tradesmen 
undercut  one  another.  It  may  be  so,  but  even  in  their 
case  class-papers  and  associations  are  educalting  them 
toward  a  better  sentiment,  and  all  other  professions, 
save  that  of  teaching,  have  long  ago  taken  the  matter 
in  hand.  Country  districts  are  getting  to  regard  a  man 
or  woman  as  worth  about  what  he  or  she  asks,  and  are 
suspicious  of  those  who  place  small  value  upon  their 
services.  Let  us  begin  the  new  year  with  a  better 
professional  feeling  toward  one  another. 


"  Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  in  payment  for  my 
subscription  to  the  Review.  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
find  your  paper  a»  valuable  help,  and  if  you  continue  to 
encourage  the  teachers  to  observe  professional  honor  in 
their  dealings,  you  will  be  doing  a  work  that  is  m'jch 
needed,  and  for  which  all  right  thinking  teachers  will 
honor  you."— (t.  A.  W. 


In  the  last  connection  let  me  relate  two  incidents. 
One  teacher  might  have  secured  a  good  school  1)}'  con- 
senting to  accept  a  lower  salary.  Refusing  to  do  so  he 
lost  the  place,  and  his  successor  is  such  that  it  is  probable 
the  trustees  will  not  regard  salary  in  the  next  case  of 
vacancy  which  will  no  doubt  occur  .soon.  Another 
teacher  thinking  to  make  sure  of  a  .school  applied  fifty 
dollars  lower  than  the  former  teacher.  The  .secretary 
responded  that  the  salar\'  was  fixed  and  they  considered 
if  the  work  were  properly  done  it  was  worth  what  was 
offered.  In  the  next  application  the  young  man  made, 
he  did  not  mention  salary  and  .secured  the  vacancy  at 
fifty  dollars  in  advance  of  what  he  asked.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  he  undervalued  his  services. 
I  think  the  secretary  and  Board  deserve  medals. 


Some    of    our    teachers    are    receiving   censure,    and' 
deservedly,   for  the    manner  in   which  they  impart  in- 
struction in  grammar.     They  find  fault   with  the  text- 
V)ook    when   the  fault  lies   with    their  own    mechanical 
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method  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  textlwok  is 
considered  an  excellent  one  but  a  little  common  sense 
must  be  thrown  in.  Because  simple  analysis  and  parsing 
are  not  dealt  witli  in  the  earlier  pages,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  pupil  is  not  to  receive  instruction  in  tho.se  topics, 
and  because  formal  composition  is  not  reached  until 
the  end  of  syntax  it  should  not  be  left  until  that  stage. 
Be  as  practical  as  you  <.;.n  and  d»  not  let  your  pupils 
leave  school  without  some  knowledge  of  syntax  whether 
you  confine  yourself  to  the  text  or  not.  When  coming 
into  a  new  school  do  not  put  your  pupils  back  in 
grammar,  if  I  must  use  this  expression.  Grammar  is  a 
subject  that  reviews  itself  fairly  well,  and  one  lesson 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  advance  of  another. 


For  the  I^evifw.] 

Some  QiiestioiKs  on  Slinkespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

1.  What  reasons  have  you  for  belie\ing  tliut  Shake- 
speare wrote  Julius  Ca'sar? 

2.  What  makes  editors  feel  so  sure  that  the  mateiials 
for  this  play  were  got  from  Plutarch  ? 

3.  Which  half-dozen  or  so  of  Plutarch's  Lives  does 
S.  seem,  to  have  read  most  carefully,  and  in  which  half- 
dozen  or  so  of  his  plays  does  he  show  this  ? 

4.  Read  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline  and  the  works  of 
of  Sallust,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  etc.,  on  which  he  draws 
for  material,  and  compare  his  treatment  of  his  sources 
with  S.'s  treatment  of  his  as  shown  in  J.  C. 

5.  When  and  how  was  J.  C.  first  published  ?  Which 
others  of  the  thirty-seven  plaj's  were  first  published  at 
the  same  time  ! 

6.  What  different  dates  have  been  given  for  the 
writing  of  the  play  .'     Which  do  you  prefer  ?     Why? 

7.  All  the  editors  inform  us  that  no  play  of  S.'s 
presents  fewer  textual  difficulties  than  J.  C.  What  do 
they  mean  by  this  ?  What  are  the  few  suoh  difficulties 
that  do  occur!  What  seems  to  you  the  best  solution 
of  each  I 

f<.  In  the  Hst  of  characters,  one  has  three  name.s, 
some  two,  the  rest  ha\e  only  one.  Write  a  note  on 
this.  In  the  text  what  do  you  oViserve  as  to  the  use  of 
proper  names  when  S.'s  Romans  are  talking  to  or  about 
each  other  I  Does  this  usage  agree  with  that  of  the 
historical  Roniai\s  of  50  40  B.  C'i 

9.  How  old  weie  the  half-dozen  chief  characters  at 
the  time  of  Ciesar's  murder?  Give  your  authority  for 
each  item.  Do  they  behave  in  the  play  consistently 
with  their  age  i 

10.  Of  till-  human  nature  exhibited  in  the  play  what 
elements  seem  to  you  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Romans  of 
Caesar's  time  '!  What  to  the  Londoners  of  S.'s  time  1 
What  to  niankinil  geni-fally  1 


11.  Compare  the  CVsarof  J.  C.  with  the  one  occasion- 
ally mentioned  in  S.'s  othei-  works,  and  with  llie  opinion 
generally  held  of  him. 

12.  Niebuhr  says  that  no  witty  saying  is  rccoKJed 
of  Ca'sar.      Is  this  true  of  S.'s  Ca-sar  'I 

13.  (a)  According  to  Ca'sai-  lean  men  are  more  apt 
to  be  given  to  conspiring  than  fat  men  Is  tiiis  a  gen- 
erally accepted  truth  !  Cite  all  the  evidence  you  can 
find  in  support  of  your  opinion  from  history,  finm  liter- 
ature, and  from  yo\ir  own  experience. 

(h)  Was  Ciesar'  himself  lean  or  fat  !  How  do  you 
know  ? 

14.  (a)  Was  Calpurnia  the  wife  whom  Ca'sai-  refused 
to  divorce  at  Sulla's  command  '.  Or  the  one  that  "  siiould 
be  above  suspicion  ''.  "     Or  both  !     Or  which  ! 

(h)  Which  of  S.'s  other  women  would  have  made 
Ciesar  a  l)pttei-  wife  than  Calpurnia!  Why  do  you 
think  so  l 

1-5.  If  Anthony  tells  the  truth  about  Caesar's  mantle, 
how  long  had  Csesar  worn  it !  Is  there  any  portion  of 
your  dress  that  you  have  worn  as  long  '  If  so,  please 
give  particulars. 

Ifi.  Quote  the  swimming  passage  and  tell  what  you 
think  of  it.  Look  up  another  in  one  of  Byron's  dramas 
and  write  it  out.  Were  S.  and  Byron  swimmers  them- 
selves ?     How  do  you  know  1 

17     (,i)   "  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were  fixt, 
The  clfiiii-ntf:  were  kindlier  niixt." 

-Tennyson,  Tirn    Vnicfs,  ^;i7-8. 
(h)  "  The  louring  I'li'ment 

Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landskip  snow." 

—  3Iilton.  Piiradit:e.  Losf,  //,  JfiXl-l. 

Quote  passages  from  J.  C.  where  olmnenf  and  elements 

are  used  as  above.      What  are  the  meanings  ?     <i)uote  any 

other  passages  from  these  or  other  aiithfjrs  showing  the 

same  uses  of  the  words. 

IS.  Read  up  all  tlie  notes  you  can  find  on  the  Ho)in'- 
riKitii  passage  and  write  out  what  you  find  yourself 
thinking  about  them.  Then  read  over  the  following  li-t 
of  rimes  and  try  to  determine  from  them  (in  the  manner 
of  the  annotators)  how  all  these  words  were  pronounced 
in  the  times  of  these  writers  :    - 

Li  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline  1.  Chorus,  /^amd  rimes  twice 
with  riime.  The  same  rime  occurs  at  least  three  times 
inDryden-in  Hind  and  Panther  OSS  Sand  2-507-8, 
and  in  the  lUth  Epistle  37-S.  Then  \h'  has  come-home 
in  H.  and  P.  15S9-90,  and  come-j-oom  2006  7,  and 
Rome-loom  in  the  ."Hh  Jipistle  26-7.  In  Pope's  Essay 
on  Criticism  III,  126-7,  we  have  doom-Rome.  Gray  in 
his  Ode  for  Music  has  Rometomb,  and  in  The  Progress 
of  Poesy  roam-ijloom.  Dr.  Johnson  has  Rome-doom  in 
his  version  of  Horace  Carm.  4-7,  and  tiome-Rome  in 
London.      (lowper  has    Rome-home  at  least  three   times. 
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/^oiiif-riiiiic  ditto  iiiiil  luitiir-liwih;  and  to  \w\\'  tlie  iinno- 
tjitors  in  sottliii,^  how  |]c  |ii(iiioinued  Konir  lit-  siiiiplies 
also  fo))ii'-(/ooiii,  <•«)««-.-»)//,  (■(iiiii-iln)uh,  coiin'-htiiui',  Ik  iiif- 
ijroom,  etc.,  etc.  Bjtoh  i-iines  dotm-  with  toinh  iiiid 
gloom  and  plume,  and  hlimni,  and  comr'  willi  Ari»(r  and 
j'oam  and  roam. 

19.  Select  some  |iassat;<'s,  or  sonic  points  in  the  action 
or  characterisation,  on  wiiich  you  sou,i;ht  for  liut  could 
not  find  any  satisfactorj'  e.xplanation  ;  and  write  any 
notes  or  comments  or  questions  on  them  that  occur  to  you. 

I'O.  Tiy  to  j;ct  up  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  J)la3' 
so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possilde  asking;  merely  for 
information  that  may  be  found  ready-made  in  notes  and 
commentaries  and  prolegomena  and  addenda,  and  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  avoid  asking  too  many  questions  of 
the  same  kintl  as  you  may  have  asked  on  previous 
occasions. 

"21.  If  Ca'sar,  Antony,  Octavius,  Brutus,  Cassiusand 
Cicero  had  been  voters  at  the  last  Dominion  election, 
how  do  you  think  they  would  have  voted,  and  why  do  you 
think  so  !     How  about  Shakespeare  ?     A.   Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  December  lf96. 


For  the  Review.]      NATURK    LESSONS. 

Why  TVinter  F.iugers  in  the  Lap  of  Spring. 

Te.vchkr.  The  days  are  becoming  longer  now,  al- 
though it  is  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and  you  have  proved 
it  by  your  own  observations  Is  there  any  (]uestion  \'ou 
would  like  to  ask  that  we  might  take  up  in  our  next 
lesson  ? 

Scholar.  Yes.  When  the  sun  crosses  the  line  on 
the  22nd  of  March  it  is  just  as  high  as  it  is  when 
crossing  the  line  on  the  22nd  of  September.  Why 
should  it  not  be  as  warm  on  the  22nd  of  March  as  it  is 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  if  the  difference  between 
summer  and  winter  is  due  altogether  to  the  elevation  of 
the  sun  ?  There  is  always  some  snow  and  ice  around  dur- 
ing Maich,  while  there  is  nevei  an}'  snow  in  September. 

T.  Very  good.  In  order  to  discover  the  reason  we 
must  next  day  bring  a  tin  pint  mug  oi'  a  light  sauce 
pan,  a  lamp  to  heat  it  ;  and  in  January  we  can  always 
get  enough  ice  to  melt  in  it.  And  we  will  use  our 
tin-cased  thermometer  as  a  stirring  rod,  for  it  will  at  the 
same  time  tell  us  how  hot  the  water  gets.  You  will  have 
to  see  the  experiment  and  find  out  the  reason  yourselves. 

(Next  day.  Tin  mug  on  a  holder  all  ready  to  be 
heated  by  a  lamp.) 

Teacher.     You   have  brought  me  enough  ice.     Let 
us  take  enoughto  half  fill  the  tin  mug  and  put  the  lamp 
under  it  immediately.      Now,  Jack,  will  you  take  up  my 
watch   and  keep  the   time.      The   ice  is  put  in   the   mug  j 
jind  the  lamp  is  set  under  at  what  minute'  | 


Jack.-   Just  three  o'clock  and  three  minutes. 

T.  Now,  scholai's,  you  notice  that  tiie  lamp  llamc  is 
set  against  the  thin  vessel  containing  the  ice,  what  do 
you  expect  to  happen  to  the  ice.' 

S.       1 1   will  begin  ti)  melt. 

T.  Will  it  not  melt  all  at  once  as  soon  as  the  iieat 
is  rai.sed  above  the  freezing  point? 

S.      It  always  takes  .some  time  to  melt. 

T.  Keep  stirring  the  melting  ice  crumbs  with  the 
thermometer,  and  then  look  quickly  to  set>  how  warm 
the  ice  water  appears  to  be? 

8.  It  is  about  :\-2  degrees  Fahrenheit-  just  about 
freezing  point. 

T.  We  have  been  warming  the  ice  now  for  two 
minutes.      Suiely  it  should  be  a  little  warmer. 

S.      No,  it  is  just  about  the  same  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

T.  It  is  now  tlne<'  minutes  since  we  began  and  the 
ice  water  was  at  32  degrees  then,  but  we  must  have 
added  three  times  as  much  heat  tt>  the  mug  now  as  was 
added  then,  for  the  flame  is  the  .same  size.  What  is 
happening  ?     Is  not  the  water  becoming  hotter '( 

S.  No,  the  water  is  as  cool  as  ever,  but  the  ice  is 
melting  more  and  more. 

T.  Very  well.  Let  us  watch  it  very  carefully  until 
all  the  ice  is  melted.  Keep  stirring  rapidly  so  that  the 
water  touching  the  bottom  of  the  mug  may  not  become 
too  warm,  that  it  may  melt  the  ice  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Tell  us  when  the  ice  disappears  so  that  the  timekeeper 
may  note  the  minute.  Is  the  water  getting  warmer 
according  to  thermometer  stirring  rod  ? 

S.  Not  much  if  any.  It  is  about  the  same.  Ice 
melted  ! 

T.      Time? 

Jack.  Three  o'clock,  ten  minutes.  Just  seven  min- 
utes to  melt  the  ice. 

T.  Keep  stiiring  the  water  with  the  thermometer 
now  and  then.      Is  the  water  becoming  warmer  now  ? 

S.      Yes,  it  is  up  to  about  50  degrees. 

T.  Very  well.  The  water  having  no  ice  to  melt  is 
now  becoming  warmer  and  warmer  the  longer  the  ilame 
plays  under  it.  Just  dip  your  thermometer  in  it  once 
more,  and  note  the  temperature? 

S.      It  is  over  100  degrees. 

T.  That  will  do.  Let  us  watch  it  now  until  you 
see  the  first  signs  of  bi^iling,  when  the  water  will  lie  212 
degrees  hot.  (iive  the  signal  so  that  Jack  may  note  the 
exact  time. 

S.      Boiling — 212  degrees  nearly. 

T.      Time  ? 

Jack.  Three  o'clock,  nineteen  minutes.  Just  nine 
minutes  to  laise  the  temperature  from  ice  water  to 
boiling  point, 
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T.  Tliat  will  (111.  Extinguish  the  lamp,  take  your 
seats  and  let  us  see  what  the  meaning  of  this  experiment 
is.  -How  cold  was  the  ice  when  it  was  put  in  the  vessel 
to  be  heated  1 

S.  About  32  degrees,  because  it  was  melting  in  the 
room  before  it  was  put  in,  and  ice  water  is  always  about 
that  cold. 

T.  When  we  heated  tin-  ice  for  seven  niiiuites  what 
was  the  result  • 

S.  It  was  all  changed  into  water  whit-h  was  us  fold 
as  the  ice  itself. 

T.      Quite  correct.      Seven   minutes  heat  of  our  lamp 
flame  simply  changed  the  ice  into  water  without  raising 
the  temperature.      But  how  many  minutes  of  heating 
raised  the  32  degree  water  to  about  212  ? 
S.      Nine. 

T.     The  nine  minutes  of  the  tlame  caused   the  tem- 
perature to  rise  from  32  to  212  degrees.      How   many 
degrees  of  heat  were  added   to   the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  these  nine  minutes  ' 
S.      2 1  2  less  3  2  —  1 80  degrees. 

T.  Well,  if  nine  minutes  of  flame  raised  that  water 
180  degr-ees  in  temperature,  how  many  degrees  do  you 
think  the  seven  nnnutesof  Hanie  should  laise  cold  water  ; 
S.  9:7::  ISO  to— 9  :  7  ::  180  :  140  -140  degrees. 
Another  S.  If  nine  minutes  nive  180  degrees,  one 
minute  will  give  twentv  degrees.  Therefore  seven  min- 
utes should  give  140  degrees. 

T.  Very  good.  You  see  then  that  to  melt  the  ice 
without  making  it  any  warmer  to  the  thermometer  you 
had  to  spend  as  much  lump  tlame  or  heat,  as  would  raise 
the  water  140  degrees.  1  may  tell  you  that  if  we  had 
more  accurate  means  of  trying  this  experiment  we  would 
get,  as  others  who  have  tried  it,  something  over  142 
degrees  of  warming  of  water  us  e(|ual  to  that  heat  which 
hid  itself  when  the  same  water  was  sim])ly  melted  from 
ice  into  ice-cold  water.  That  heat  which  appeared  to 
be  lost  or  hid  in  the  melting  of  the  ice  is  called  the 
Intent  heat  of  ice,  fi'om  a  Latin  word  which  means 
hidden. 

Now,  does  water  freeze  solid  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled 
down  to  32  ! 

S.  No.  First  a  thin  skiff  of  ice  comes  over  it.  Then 
the  ice  grows  thicker  and  thicker  the  longer  the  great 
cold  lasts.  It  takes  ([uite  a  time  for  ice  to  foini  ijuite 
thick,  just  as  it  takes  time  for  the  ice  to  melt. 

T.  If  cold  is  due  to  heat  being  taken  away  from  it, 
then  as  the  ice  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  will  heat  be 
going  into  the  water  that  is  freezing  oi-  will  it  be 
leaving  it  ? 

S.  Heat  must  be  leaving  it  and  going  into  the  coldei- 
air  around  it,  because  the  more  of  water  which  is  frozen. 


the  more  cold  there  must  be  in  it,    whicli  is  the  same  as 
saying  the  less  heat  in  it. 

T.  Very  well  ;  if  the  heat  of  tlie  freezing  water  is 
passing  into  the  colder  air  freezing  it,  what  effect  will 
that  have  on  the  air  ! 

S.  it  must  make  the  cold  air  sotuewliat  w  uniifi- than 
it  was  before. 

T.  Then,  when  the  cold  winds  of  November  and 
December  come  here  what  must  happt  n  '. 

S.  When  the  water  in  the  clouds,  and  in  the  earth, 
and  in  the  swamps,  and  in  the  brooks,  and  in  the  rivers 
freeze,  it  must  make  the  cold  air  warmer. 

T.  Then  the  cold  air  made  by  tlie  low  sun  at  the 
commencement  of  winter  must  be  warmed  by  the  cooling 
waters,  even  when  the  process  of  freezing  is  going  on. 
What  effect  should  ihat  have  on  earlv  w  inter  weather 
after  the  22nd  of  September? 

S.  It  would  tend  to  make  the  weathei  warmer  than 
would  be  natural  simply  to  the  warming  effect  of  the  sun. 
T.  Now  let  us  see  what  would  happen  before  all  the 
ice  which  now  lies  in  the  .shape  of  snow  and  fiost  over 
all  the  country  is  melted.  Can  we  expect  warm  summer 
weather  while  there  is  ice  around  I 

S.  No.  For  the  ice  will  keep  the  weather  cool  until 
it  is  all  melted,  us  the  ice  kept  the  water  cool  in  the 
vessel  we  were  just  heating. 

T.  Verj-  good.  Suppose  tl'iere  are  a  million  tons  of 
water  in  a  state  of  ice  or  snow  over  these  provinces, 
how-  much  heat  would  be  required  to  melt  it  before  the 
weathei'  cou'd  be  expected  to  begin  to  grow  warm  I 

S.  Well,  I  suppose,  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  the 
same  amount  of  water  142  degrees  in  temperature.  But 
as  melted  water  is  32  degree.s,  142  degrees  more  would 
make  it  174  degrees  hof,  whicli  would  be  scalding  hot. 

T.  Correct.  As  much  of  the  sun's  heat  will  become 
hidtlen  in  melting  the  snow  and  ice  formed  all  over  the 
country  as  would  raise  the  same  water,  ice-cold  to  the 
scalding  heat  of  174  degrees.  And  only  then  would 
the  water  begin  to  warm  up.  That  is  a  \ery  good 
reason  why  the  22nd  of  March  is  us  much  colder  thun 
would  be  due  to  the  height  of  the  sun,  as  the  22nd  of 
September  is  warmer  than  the  same  averuf;e  temperuture. 
J.\CK.  Then,  we  really  borrow  a  great  lot  of  heat 
from  the  water  everywhere  in  the  fall,  and  have  to  pay 
back  the  whole  in  the  spring. 

T.  That  is  just  it.  We  borrow  at  least  a  month  in 
the  fall  :  but  we  have  to  pay  it  back  in  the  .spring.  For 
the  22nd  of  October  is  more  like  the  22nd  of  April 
thun  is  th(^  22nd  of  SeptemlxM-  like  the  22nd  of  March. 
And  all  this  is  due  to  the  borrowing  of  heat  from  the 
wutei-  before  winter,  ever}'  unit  of  which  must  be  paid 
back  in  sj)ring  to  liquefy  the  ice,  after  which  it  is  po.s- 
sible  for  the  country  to  become  warm.  That  is  why 
winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring,  —  lingers  for  the 
li<|uidation  of  the  heat  debts  of  the  fall  and  wint«r, 
which  are  rcpre.sente<l  by  the  great  stiow  banks  anil  the 
cold  watered  stock  of  the  .season. 
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Miss  Kate  MacKintosIi. 


Miss  Kate  MacKintosli  is  well  kiiu\Mi  throughout  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  musician. 
She  was  the  first  woman  in  Nova  Scotia  to  oVitain  a 
Grade  B  license,  which  she  did  at  the  Normal  school  at 
the.  age  of  sixteen,  leading  in  all  her  classes.  She  then 
taught  in  Halifax,  still  keeping  uj)  her  studies,  so  that 
she  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  Grade  A.  For  a  short 
time  she  was  principal  of  Acadian  school.  She  was 
afterwards  advanced  to  to  the  Brunswick  street  Girls' 
high  school.  With  Miss  Miller  as  principal  and  Miss 
MacKintosh  as  assistant  this  school  soon  became  and 
continued  for  many  years  the  leading  school  in  Halifax. 
When  the  boys'  grammar  school  developed  into  the 
County  academy,  and  the  principle  of  co-education  of 
the  sexes  was  adopted,  Miss  MacKintosh  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  English  department.  She  also  teaches 
physiology. 

In  figure  petite,  in  manner  delightfully  l)right,  she 
holds  and  controls  her  immense  classes  in  the  most  per- 
fect way.  She  invests  every  lesson  with  a  peculiar 
interest,  which  makes  it  attractive  to  her  piipils,  who 
look  forward  with  pleasuie  to  the  hour  spent  in  her 
room.  Even  the  offender  who  smarts  under  her  disci- 
pline admires  the  skill  witli  which  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered. She  does  the  work  of  a  professor,  and  a  good 
deal    besides,    all    for  the  moderate  sum  of  $800  per 


annum.  Whenever  the  ])upils  are  to  have  a  concert  or 
a  ]nililii.-  entertainment  to  provide  funds  for  the  library, 
for  a  piano,  or  other  expen.ses,  it  is  Miss  MacKintosh 
wjio  drills  the  performers  and  practically  manages  the 
whole  ailair,  so  that  she  is  as  much  admired  by  her 
fellow-teachers  in  tlie  academy  as  by  her  pupils. 

She  has  also  taken  a  prominent  position  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Educational  Association,  having  written  for  it 
an  admirable  paper  on  kindergarten. 

While  staiidirig  high  as  an  educationist,  Miss  Mac- 
Kintosh has  by  no  means  confined  herself  to  this  work. 
She  is  the  organist  and  choir-leader  of  the  Brunswick 
street  Methodist  church,  and  a  musical  critic  and  com- 
poser of  great  merit.  She  has  published,  among  com- 
positions on  sacred  subjects,  Christmas  and  Easter 
carols,  a  Te  Ueum,  and  settings  to  well-known  hymns. 
One  of  these,  set  to  "  Nearer,  my  God  to  Thee."  and 
entitled  "  Sunset,"  is  a  conspicuous  favorite,  being  sung 
in  England,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  as  far 
wi'st  as  British  Columbia,  and  in  Newfoundland.  It  is 
incorporated,  though  in  a  mutilated  form,  in  the  Cana- 
dian Methodist  Hymnal.  A  fourth  and  enlarged 
edition  of  these  hymn-tunes  is  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  Methodist  Book  Room,  Halifax.  Her  secular 
publications  include  marches,  waltzes  and  songs — several 
of  the  latter  being  set,  by  permission  of  the  author,  to 
words  of  Miss  Ingelow's. 


Report    on    Cliildren's    Reading    in  Some  of  the 
Chicago  Schools 

[Paper  by  H.  C  Henderson,  B.  A.,  read  before  the  lllmois  Society  for 
Child  Study,  Chicago,  May  16th,  1896.] 

This  report  is  based  on  results  olitained  from  some 
three  thousand  children  in  eight  representative  grammar 
schools  of  the  city.  The  .syllabus  used  originated  in 
Prof.  Thurber's  class  in  Child  Study,  and  has  since  been 
used  by  a  large  number  of  schools  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  examination  of  the  individual  papers  sent 
in  was  made  by  different  members  of  the  class. 

Some  of  the  objects  for  which  the  .syllabus  was  used 
were — 1,  To  get  a  knowledge  of  what  the  children  in 
the  schools  are  actually  reading.  2,  To  find  out  how 
much  the  children  are  reading.  3,  To  ascertain  what 
classes  of  books  receive  the  greatest  attention  at  the 
different  ages.  4,  To  discover  what  differences,  if  any, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  classes  of  books  read  by  the 
children  of  different  sexes.  5,  To  obtain  lists  of  books 
specially  popular  at  diflei-ent  ages  and  vvith  different 
sexes.  6,  To  get  at  some  of  the  reasons  why  certain 
books  are  preferred  or  disliked. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  the  following  ijuestions 
were  inserted,  to  be  carefully  au.sw-ered  by  each  pupil  : 

1.  What  books  have  you  used  since  school  opened 
last  September  1 

2.  W^hich  one  of  these  did  you  like  liest  ! 

3.  Why  did  you  like  that  one  '! 
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■ad   that 


vou 


liked 


■i.      What  l)(j(jk  Ijavf   you   eve 
better  ? 

5.  What  hook  have  you  ever  read  that  vou  did  not 
like  ! 

6.  Whj'  did  \'ou  not  like  it  ? 

7.  If  j'ou  were  j;iveii  money  to  iuiy  a  hook  you  have 
never  read,  what  book  would  j'ou  buy  ! 

Teachers  were  requested  to  introduce  the  tjuestion.s  as 
a  regular  oxercis'  .  a::  I'iii  no  way  to  arouse  the  child- 
ren's susjiicions.  lliich  ]«ip(  r  was  to  be  accompanied  liy 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  ))Ui)il.  the  name  being  unimport- 
ant. As  a  rule,  liowever,  the  name  was  put  on,  as  upon 
any  composition  e.xercise. 

The  teachers  in  the  city  who  were  asked  to  use  tiie 
syllabus  readily  responded,  and  a  large  number  of  papers 
were  sent  in.  From  these  the  returns  which  I  shall 
present  were  obtained.  \ 

The  papers   were  sent    in   eirly  in   February  last,  so  i 
that  the   records    cover  a  period  of  about  five  months,  i 
The    total   number  of  papers  e.\amined  was  2,989,  con-  ! 
taining  the  replies  of  l',511  boys  and    1,478  girls.     The 
ages  represented  are  from  9  to  15. 

Ju  compiling  results,  answers  to  the  first  two  ques- 
tions have  received  the  largest  amount  of  attention.  \ 
For  convenience  in  classification  the  books  reported 
were  referred  to  one  of  the  following  heads  :  History, 
biography,  fiction,  travel,  adventure,  science  and  poetry. 
In  adhering  to  this  classification  it  was  often  difficult  to 
decide  under  just  what  head  a  given  book  should  be 
placed  :  e  </.,  in  the  case  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  should 
it  go  under  the  head  of  fiction  or  of  adventure,  or  iTi 
that  of  the  almost  eipially  popular  book,  "The  Boys  of 
'76,"  should  it  be  classed  as  histoiy  or  as  adventure  ? 
As  a  rule,  all  ordinar}-  children's  stories,  as  well  as  the 
standard  works  of  fiction,  were  denominated  fiction  ; 
and  those  books  which  were  either  historie.s,  or  which 
made  the  historic  interest  most  prominent,  were  classed 
as  history  ;  while  under  adventure  were  placed  those 
books  in  which  striking,  stirring  scenes  of  daring  made 
the  most  f)rominent  featuies.  The  reasons  given  for 
liking  the  books  also  furnished  a  guide  to  the  classi- 
fication. But  it  must  l)e  confessed  that  in  many  cases 
the  titles  alone  furnished  the  clew  to  classification,  such 
titles  as  "The  Wild  Hunter  of  the  Mountains,"  and 
"  Ten  Years  in  a  Man  Trap,"  etc.,  being  sufficiently 
suggestive. 

In   answer  to   the  first  question,    the   names   of    the  | 
books  given  were  suppo.sed   to  represent  the  total  read- 
ing done  during  the  previous  five  months.     On   a  num- 
ber  of   papers,   however,  after   a   list   was   given,    were  i 
added   such   statements  as    "  and  forty  more,"  "  and    a  j 
number  I  can't  remember,"  so  we  must   not  conclude 
that  the  records  obtained  give  an  accurate  statement  »i 
nil  the  books  read  by  the  pu;>ils  whose  papers  have  been 
examined.      As   it  is,    the   total    number  of    names    of 
books  sent  in  amounted  to  16,78!),  making  an  average 
per  pupil  of  5.6.     The  number  read  by  individual  pupils, 
according  to  the   lists  given,  varied  fiom  tion/;  in  some 
twent\'-five  cases,  to  over  sixti/  in  the  case  of  one  Miss  of 
thirteen. 

An  examination  of  the  actual  number  of  books  read 
at  the  different  ages,  shows  the  number  read  pei'  pupil, 
in  the  case  of  Ijoth  boys  and  girls,  is  lea-st  at  the  age  of 


nine,  and  greatest  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  .a  gradual  ris« 
in  amount  licing  noticeable  thioughout  ;  the  only  breaks 
in  the  scale  of  ascendency  being  in  the  case  of  the  boys 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  of  the  girls  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. The  average  number  of  books  repoi  ted  as  read, 
varies  in  the  «vse  of  the  boys  from  3.6  at  the  age  of 
nine,  to  6.3  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  girls,  from  4.6  to  6.4.  Only  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
do  the  boys  exceed  in  numlier  of  books  read. 

Table  showing  the  grand  total  of  books  read  by  pupils 
at  the  different  ages,  according  to  classes  : 


Boys. 

^. 

i 
1 

o 

p. 

bo 

a 

1 

.S2 

o 

rt 

K 

'3 

s 

H 

Age 

9 

22 

15 

246 

7 

10 

88 

55 

402 

16 

11 

218 

100 

861 

25' 

12 

263 

131 

945 

44 

13 

319 
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959 

69 

14 

269 

108 

840 

52 

15 

119 

38 

261 

15 

1298 

558  4514 
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i  £ 


u 

10 

58 

30 

116 

37 

194 

47 

426 

42 

167 

33 

97 

9 

8|  319 
6]  655 
24  1381 
35  1659 
42  1968 
49  1518 
40,  579 


90 
153 
249 
326 
3-14 
257 

92 


3.6 

4.3 
5.5 
.5.0 
5.7 
5.9 
6.3 


Girls 


15 

433 

42  749 

48  1477 

98  1809 

68 

1320 

29 

802 

17 

472 

317 

7062 

6 

141 
10, 
36i 
4G 
16 
7 


5! 
13 
33 
37 
35 
19 
10 


135  152 


13! 

311 
23 
33: 

21 
7! 
2i 

130 


3 

503 

27 

951 

38 

1738 

66 

2221' 

57  1647 

58  1004 

39 

596 

110 

169 


4.6 

5.6 


290|5.7 
3676.0 
271,6.1 
176  5.7 
95  6.4 


288  8660  1478 


5.8 


Total  pupils,  2,989;  total  books,  16,739 

The  grand  totals,  with  the  percentages  for  each  class, 
read  as  follows  : 


Boj's. 

Girls. 

No.   Pel 

f»  nt. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

45I4I 

55.8 

7062 

81.5 

1298 

16 

576 

6.6 

....;  1069i 

13.2 

152 

1.7 

.558j 

6.9 

317 

3.6 

228 

2.8 

1.35 

1.5 

208 

2.6 

130|    1.5 

204 

2.6 

288 

3.3 

Fiction,  .... 
History,  .... 
Adventure,  .  . 
P)iograph}',    .  . 

Travel,       

Science,  .... 
Poetry,      .... 

As  might  have  been  conjectured,  the  girls  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  boys  in  two  lines  only  fiction  and  poetry. 
In  the  ca.ses  of  both  boys  and  girls,  fiction  stands 
highest  :  but  the  ratio  between  fiction  and  history, 
which   in   both  cases  stands  next  highest,  is   in  the  case 


\->c. 
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of  the  liuvs  luit  '^\,  wliilt"  in  tlip  c-ase  of  tlu'  girls 
l'2h-  Coiii]iiuiiii;  lilt'  rospi'ctive  ratios  Ut'lwceii  ii 
and  advciiUuc,  we  tiiul  in  the  case  of  the  hoys  it 
whiU^  in  the  ease  of  tht>  girls  it  is  +-8.  Tlu^  hooks  eli 
as  adventure  are  in  the  main  a  species  of  fiction 
even  so  regarding  them,  there  is  a  wide'dillerence 
the  kinil  of  fiction  preferred. 

The  following  list  contains  the  hundred  hooks   ri 


ing    the    greatest 
preference. 


nuinoer    o 


f    votes 


rh. 


First  Fifty. 

Little  Women 

Uncle  Tom"s  Cabin.  . 

Hobinson  t'nisoe 

The  Bo>  «  of  're 

Life  of  Washington, 

Blaek  Beauty 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales, 

Little  Men.  

Little  Red  Riiiinghood, 

Dniier  the  Lilaes 

Little  Lord  Fauutleroj', 
Life  of  Lincoln,       ... 

Evan^'elitie,  

Tnxi  Little  Tilgrims'  Progress, 
risk's  History  of  the  U.  S  ,    . . 
Seven  Little  sisters. 
The  Story  of  Our  Country,    . . . 
Alice  in  Wonderland, 
Longfellow's  Poems, 
Building  of  the  Nation. 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk, 

Sweet  William 

Cuori,      . .  

Cinderella,  .... 

The  Arabian  Knights, 
The  Christ  mas  Carol, 
The  Lamplighters, 

John  Halifax 

Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
Juan  and  Juanita, ... . 
Huckleberry  Finn,    . . 
The  Scottish  Chiefs, .. 
Cast  Aw  ay  in  the  Cold, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  ... 

Eight  Cousins,     

Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-book, 
Five  Little  Peppers. 

Tom  Sawyer,       

Ben  Hur,  

Pavid  Copperfield,    . . 
Ivanhoe,  .... 

Editha*s  Burglar,   ... 

Sara  Crew.  

Count  of  Monte  Cristo, 
tUd  Fashioned  Girls. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Life  of  Franklin,    ... 

Daniel  Boone,      

The  Wide.  Wide  World, 
Bird's  Christmas  Carol, 


No.  of 
Preferences. 
94 
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74 

58 

52 

49 
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21 

21 

21 

20 
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Boys. 
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0 
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Girls. 
92 
63 

5 

20 

20 

25 

16 

19 

17 

14 

7 

12 

18 

0 

11 

10 

9 

5 
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Second  Fifty  from  five  to  three  preferences  each  : 


Dickens'  Child's  History  of  Eng- 
land. 
Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales. 
Captain  January. 
Red  Skin  and  Cow-boy. 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Frank  on  the  Gun  Boat. 
Grandfather's  (.'hair. 
The  Wandering  Jew. 
Elsie  Dinsmore. 
Elsie's  Children. 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
Life  of  U.  S.  Grant. 
Hawthorn's  Wonderbook. 
The  Hunter  of  the  Ozoak. 
St.  Bartbolemew's  Eve. 
Boys  of  the  Firs'  Empire. 
Not  Like  Other  Girls. 
The  Boys  of  '61. 
Frank  in  the  Woods. 
What  Katy  Did. 
Beautiful  Joe. 
The  Old  Curiosi'y  Shop. 
Life  of  Napoleon. 
Little  Saint  Elizabeth. 

The  answers  to  the  third  and  sixth  questions,  as  might 

be   supposed,  present  many  difficulties  in  classification. 

The   reasons  for  preference   and  for   non-preference  are 

varied.      Of  all  the  reasons  given,  the   non-explanatory 


Rip  Van  Winkle. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

With  Lee  in  Virginia. 

Poor  Boys  who  Become  Famous. 

Nicholas"  Nickleby. 

Barnes'  History  of  the  U.  S. 

Montgomery 'sHistory  of  the  U.  S. 

Jo's  Boys. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda. 

The  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 

Jack  and  Jill. 

.Esop's  Fables. 

Dott.y  Dimple. 

Frank  on  the  Mountains. 

Adventures  fif  a  Brownie. 

Rose  in  Bloom. 

Adam  Bede. 

A  World  of  Girls. 

Five  Little  Pepners  Grown  Up. 

Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator. 

Ragged  Dick. 

History  of  Columbus. 

Barriers  Burned  Away. 

Innocents  Abroad. 

Peck's  Bad  Boy. 


rea.son.s,  "Because  it  was  interesting,"  ''Because  it  was 
not  intcrcstin.u,  were  t'ar  in  exce.s.s.  Many  others, 
again,  expressed  the  reason  for  their  preferenct^  liy 
stating  some  dtftail  of  the  story,  or  iiy  sayi'ng  "  Because 
it  is  about '"  so  and  so. 

The  reasons  for  dislike  were  iiiiuh  more  clearly  stated 
on  the  whole  than  the  reasons  for  prefeience. 

(Some  of  the  characteristic  answers  of  boys  as  to  pref- 
erenci»,  are,  "  Because  it  is  aVjo'ut  boys,"  "  Because  it  is 
about  war,"  "  I'ecause  it  was  exciting,"  "Because  it 
eontaineil  history,  "Because  it  was  funny";  and  of 
girls,  "  J5ecau..e  it  was  about  girls,"  "Because  it  is  a 
natui-al  story,"  "  Because  the  characters  were  good," 
i.  e.,  kind,  loving,  bi'tive,  etc. 

Some  characteristic  answers  to  the  tiuestion  concern- 
ing dislikes  are,  "  Because  it  was  silly,"  "  Because  it  is  a 
book  for  gills  "  (.said  by  boys),  "  Because  it  is  a  book 
for  boys  "  (.said  by  girls),  "  Because  it  is  a  love  story  " 
(said  by  boys  and  younger  girls),  "  Because  it  is  for 
younger  children,"  "  Because  it  was  dry,"  "  Because  it 
was  sad,"  "  Because  I  could  not  'understand  it." 

In  the  preferences  for  history  and  biography,  the 
giving  of  information  was  frequently  cited  as  a  rea.son 
by  boys  of  foreign  pai-entage. 

The  following  are  some  quotations  from  individual 
papers. 

Girl  of  Ui      I    dill   not    like 
cau.se  it  was  so  silly. 

Boy  of  13      1  did  not   like 
it  is  a  book  for  girls. 

Girl  of  IS-  i    liked  "  Little 
cause  it  was  such  a  sweet  story. 

Boy  of  12-    I  did  not    like 
ecvuiSR  my  mother  ahoays  made  comparisons. 

Boy  of  IS-  The  book  I  liked  best  was  "The  Red 
Cockade,"  because  it  informed  me  of  pretty  near  all  the 
wars  ;  it  used  good  language,  and  told  me  exciting  ad- 
ventures of  generals  nnd  captains.  The  book  I  did  not 
like  was  "  Pendennis."  The  reason  why  I  did  not  like 
it  was  becau.se  it  didn't  use  very  good  language  and 
told  some  of  the  most  foolish  stories  I  ever  saw.  It 
told  things  that  made  me  dream  nights  ;  altogether 
combined  it  was  no  good. 

Girl  of  I'l  1  didn't  like  "  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days."  I  didn't  like  it  because  it  was  a  very  silly  hook. 
The  V)oys  wouldn't  think  .so  because  it  tells  how  to  play 
footl)all  and  so  on,  sn  it  has  no  interest  for  me,  for  I 
will  never  play  football.  Altogether  it  is  a  book  for 
bovs,  not  for  girls. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  must  express  my  pleasure 
in  knowing  that  such  an  amount  of  high  class  reading  is 
being  done  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  different  schools 
sending  in  returns.  The  list  of  100  hooks  receiving 
highest  choice  is,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  much  com- 
mendation. Not,  that  in  the  whole  list  of  several 
thousand  books,  there  were  not  a  number  that  might  be 
better  left  unread,  but,  on  the  whole,  if  the  truth  in 
the  majority  of  cases  has  been  told,  there  is  a  gratifying 
scarcity  of  books  of  the  "  dime  novel  "'  type.  One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  this  is,  without  doubt,  that  in 
each  of  the  schools  from  -which  papers  were  received 
there  is  a  good  school  library,  and  so  a  tribute  of  con- 
siderable worth  has  been  paid  to  the  school  library  idea. 


'  (.Julliver's  Travels"  be- 
liittle  Women  "  because 
Lord    Fauntleroy"'   he- 
Lord    Fauntleroy  "  he- 
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The  prepondenince  of  fiction  over  the  other  classes  is 
marked  in  the  cases  of  both  boys  and  girls,  but  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  preferences  the  percentage  of  books  of 
biography  and  history  rises  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
centage of  books  of  these  classes  actual hj  read,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  if  moi-e  historical  and  biographical 
literature  of  an  interesting  character  were  placed  in  our 
school  libraries,  some  of  the  lighter  classes  of  fiction 
could  be  dispensed  with. 

From  the  fact  that  lx)ys  round  the  age  of  13  seem  to 
have  a  special  fondness  for  tales  of  adventure,  it  should 
suggest  that  great  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
books  that  would  meet  this  natural  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  boy,  while  at  the  same  time  eliminating  those  books 
of  the  flashy,  purposeless  type,  which  stimulate  a  mor- 
bid desire,  ratlier  than  satisfy  a  normal  one. 

The  very  small  percentage  of  books  of  science  and  of 
poetrv  read  and  preferred,  might  indicate  that  more 
should  be  done  towards  preparing  the  pupils  for  a  fuller 
enjoyment  of  both  these  classes,  and  that  in  making  a 
library  selection  a  due  place  should  be  allowed  for  suit- 
able books  dealing  with  the  many  interesting  phases  of 
nature's  processes,  and  of  scientific  discovery  and  inven- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  many  beautiful  things  in  poetry 
that  can  be  appreciated  by  children. 

From  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  very  large  lists  of 
books  were  reported  as  having  been  read  in  the  limited 
time — in  some  instances  averaging  two  or  three  books 
per  week — we  can  readily  conclude  that  there  should  be 
careful  supervision  of  the  children's  reading  by  teacher 
and  parents  so  as  to  regulate  the  amount  of  books  read. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  mentally  than  for  a 
pupil  to  be  constantly  reading  without  ever  thinking 
over  what  has  been  read.  New  impressions  come  in  to 
obliterate  the  old,  and  finally  the  brain's  power  of 
receiving,  and  especially  of  retaining,  impres.sions  is 
greatly  reduced — as  a  consequence  poor  memories  and 
ineflicient  students.  In  order  to  better  regulate  the 
amount  of  reading  done  as  well  as  arouse  a  more  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  subject-matter  read,  the  custom 
prevailing  in  some  schools  of  ie(|uiring  each  pupil  to 
hand  in  on  the  return  of  a  book  to  the  library  a  filledin 
blank,  giving  a  short  synopsis  of  the  book,  with  the 
names  of  the  characters  preferred  and  reasons  why,  with 
reference  to  any  points  in  the  language  or  in  descrip- 
tions that  were  thought  to  possess  special  merit,  might 
well  be  generally  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  pupil — usually  a 
boy — who  has  no  interest  whatever  in  reading  and 
who  answers  as  did  some  in  the  ])apers  sent  in,  "  I 
have  read  no  books  since  last  September.''  Here  we 
have  a  pupil  who  is  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
His  leading  interests  should  be  disct)vered,  and  some 
entertaining  book  which  makes  much  of  one  of  those 
interests  should  be  introduced  at  the  right  time  and  the 
pupil  be  led  to  feel  that  the  writers  of  books  are 
his  friends,  and  that  they  have  something  j'tsi  for 
him. 

On  the  whole,  the  question  of  children's  reading  is 
such  an  important  one  that  it  is  worthy  of  every 
teacher's  consideration  to  see  just  what  and  how 
and  how  much  is  being  r.'ad  in  each  school  com- 
munity. 


Uniformity    in    the    Entrance    Kequirenieuts  of 
Maritime  Collefjes. 

Some  of  the  colleges  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  have 
already  made  advances  towards  uniform  re(iuirements. 
The  advances  hitherto  made  have  been  towards  the  re 
quirements  published  by  the  Provincial  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation. The  superintendent  and  some  of  the  professors 
have  agreed  upon  certain  books,  e.  y.,  in  Latin  or 
English.  Tliis,  I  believe,  has  been  done  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  also  in  Nova  Scotia.  Praiseworthy  as  this 
movement  is,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  place  of 
chance  agreement  there  should  be  systematic  consider- 
ation of  all  requirements.  If  it  is  possible  and  desirable 
for  two  or  three  examining  authorities  to  agree  upon 
certain  requirements,  why  should  not  all  the  examining 
boards  agree  upon  all  the  subjects  1  The  fitful  attempts 
hitherto  made  indicate  a  willingness  to  do  so.  Let  us 
now  have  .sj'stematic  action. 

What  seems  desirable  is  not  that  the  amounts  of  the 
subjects  prescribed  for  the  dilierent  examinations  be  the 
same,  but  that  the  parts  of  the  subjects  be  the  same. 
Let  me  illustrate  :  All  the  colleges  (except  Kings)  and 
the  Boards  of  Education  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
prescribe  one  book  of  Ca-sar  andone  of  Virgilfor  entrance 
or  equivalent  examination.  Two  or  three  prescribe 
some  Cicero  in  addition.  Now,  the  suggestion  is,  that 
all  prescribe  the  same  books  of  Csesar  and  Virgil,  though 
some  may  wish  to  prescribe  Cicero  in  addition.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  agree  on 
these.  Many  of  the  colleges  change  the  books  from 
year  to  year,  and  nearly  all  accept  equivalents. 

The  only  ditfieultj'  that  I  can  see  arises  where  the 
books  change  from  year  to  year.  The  agreement  neces- 
sitates a  certain  amount  of  correspondence  and  discus 
sion.  This  might  be  lessened  if  the  authorities  would 
confer  once  every  three  or  four  years.  Probably  the 
best  channels  for  this  intercommunication  would  be 
through  the  Education  offices. 

That  such  an  agreement  is  desii'able  is  evident  to  all. 
Mount  Allison  and  Acadia  draw  their  students  from 
three  provinces ;  so  do  Dalhousie  and  Kings,  and,  I 
believe.  New  Brunswick,  though  these  three  are  more 
restricted  to  one  or  two  provinces.  Yet,  even  they  re- 
ceive pupils  from  schools  which  prepare  for  all  three, 
e.  (/.,  Rothesay  Collegiate  School.  Every  teacher  who 
has  to  prepaie  for  three  different  colleges  would  welcome 
the  change. 

From  the  diflerent  calendars  and  reports  I  have  com- 
piled the  i-e(|uireraents  for  1<S97  for  entrance  into  the 
different  Maritime  colleges,  and  for  the  provincial  certi- 
ficates, which  are  ecjuivalent  to  the  matriculation  exam- 
ination. The  subjects  for  entrance  into  the  second 
year,  or  for  the  "A"  certificate,  have  been  omitted. 

The  N.S.  "  B  "certificate,  the  N.B.  junior  leaving  certi- 
ficate, or  the  junior  matriculation,  and  the  P.  E.I.  second 
class  license,  are  assumed  to  be  about  e(|uivalent  to  the 
entrance  re(iuirements  of  the  colleges.  The  N.  S.  ''A," 
the  N.  B.  "Senior  Leaving"  and  "  (Jiammar  School 
License,"  and  the  P.  E.  I.  First  Class  License,  admit  to 
the  .second  year  in  the  majority  of  the  coUege.s,  i,  e.,  ore 
equivalent  to  senior  matriculation. 
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Subjects 

Acadia. 

1                  Dalhoiisie. 

Kings.                                       Mt.  Allison. 

B.  A.  Lat  in  and    (i)'eek. 

B.  A.    L;ilin  and  Greek, 

Foreifin  I.angs. 

Latin    anil    (iiock 

or 

or  Freni  li  oiticrman. 

B.Hc,  and  H.  Lit.     Latin 

B.  A.    Latin  and  ((iieek 

l''irn(li. 

B.  L.    and    H.  Se.     Any 
two. 

and  Ficncli.  or  (ier. 

or  French  and  Science) 

{«)  ("les.  I  or  11  and 

1 
III.  (a)  V:vs  1.     Aon.  IL 

(a)  Vic.  iu  Catil.  1. 

ill)  Cfes.  IV. 

-En.  L 

(/))  (ir.un.      Bennett,  or 

Hor.  Ode-s  I. 

.En.  II. 

Cie.  in  Cat  11.  1 

and          Allen  A:  (ireenoncrh. 

(/))  (h-am. 

(b)  Gram.     Harkness. 

Latin     

n.or  DcLcK. 

Jlan  (r')  Collar  iV'    Daniell,  or 

{(■)  Arnold     to    end  of 

(c)  Comp,       Easy    Sen- 

(/)) Gram.  Harkness.        (         Bratlli'v'.s    Arnold, 

Pass,  ^'oi(■e. 

tences. 

(r)  Princ.  Lat.     Pt 

.  IV. 

I-XIX. 

1-25. 

{(1)  Easy  unseen. 

(n)  Xen.     I  or  IV. 

1 
((()  Xen.  IV.                        (n)  Xen.  I. 

(«)  Xen.  I. 

[h)  Gram.     HadU-\ 

or 

(h)  Gram.,  Elem.               (b)  Gram. 

(b)  Gram,,     I  l.idley  or 

Goodwin. 

(r)   Frost's    Primer  and 

Goo<l\vin. 

Greek    

((■)  Initia  Gra'ca.    PI.  1. 

Fleteher  and  Nich- 

olson, l-XVI. 

((/)  Easy  Unseen. 

(a)    Dandet  :     La 

belle 

(a)  Charles   XII.     I,    II 

(a)  Fleurs  de  France,  or((()  Telemaqne,  T  and  II. 

Nivernai.se. 

and  III. 

Charles  XII.      I.,  or  (/j)  Gram.      Accidence. 

(h)  Gram.     Otto. 

(b)  Gram.     Aeeidente. 

Fr.  Reader,  pp.  1-10 

Fasqiielle  Less.  1-50, 

(c)  Comp. 

(/()  Gram.   Accidence. 

orEdgren,  PL  1. 

FieiK'h 

(c)  Comp.      Easy     sen- 

(c) Easy  Comj), 

tences. 

German 


la)  Hauff  Da  Karavane,  (n)  Bernhardt:      Dent 
orBnchheim.Germ,  Novelet.  Bibliot,  or 


Reader,  Pt.  I. 
(h)  Gram.     Accidence. 


Whitney:      Introd. 

G.  Reader,  p.  70-07, 

or  Joy  ne :  G.  Reader 

pp.  1-25. 
6)  Gram.     Accidence. 
Ic)  Easy  Prose. 


English 


a)  Gram. 

1 6)  Essay  from  one  of 
following :  Jul.  Caps, 
or  Merch.  of  Ven., 
or  Evangeline,  or 
Laysof  Anct.  Rome 
or  Lay  of  Last  Min- 
istrel. 


a)  Gram, 

bj  Essay  from  War 
ren  Hastings,  or 
Evangeline,  or  Cor- 
iolanus,  or  Lady  of 
the  Lake. 


Spelling,  Grammar  and 
Dictation. 


o)  Grammar. 
(())  Evangeline,  orEnoch 

Arden. 
c)  Essay  from  the  above 

books. 


History  and  Geog. 


Can.  and  Brit.  History, 
Smith's  Hist,  of  Greec 
or  Rome,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Geography. 


Outlines  of  English  and  Outlines  of  English  and 
Canadian  History.  Canadian  Hist.,  Gen. 


Gen.  Geography. 


Geog.,    and   Geog.    of 
England  and  Canada. 


Outlines  of  English  and 
Canadian  Hist.,  Gen. 
Geography. 


Mathematics. 


((/)  Arithmetic. 

(6)  Alg.  to  end  of  Quad. 

(c)  Geom.  I-IV. 


..,,,.-.^.  I  n)  Arithnietic.  (n)  Arithmetic. 

Im-dsand  Easy:(?))  Alg.,    Simjile    ecma-,(li)  Alg.  to  e.jsy  Quad. 


{ii)  Arithmetic 
{b)  Alg.  S      ■ 

Quad. 
{(■)  Geom.  1.  11,  HI. 


tions. 

For  Sci.  to  end  of  Quad, 
(c)  Geom.  I  and  II. 

For  Set,  I-IV. 


(c)  Geom.  I-IV, 


Science . . . 


Martin  :  Elementary 
Physiology. 


"  (o)  Nat.  Philos.  as  in 
Prov.H. School  test 
books  and  tables  of 
Metric  System. 

lb}  Cliem.  of  water  and 
atmosphere. 


*  The  asterisk  is  to  call  attention  10  the  fact  that  these  colleges  prescribe  more  science  where  French  is  taken  instead  ot  Gr^ek.    Mt.  Allison 
occurrence  and  properties  of  Ox.,  Hyd.,  Nit..  Carb.  and  Snip.,  and  two  compounds  of  each  :  DmwiiTig— Elements  of  Free  Hand  Drawing.     i\ci« 
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OR    EQUIVALENT    EXAMINATIONS,    1897. 


University  of  N.  B. 


I N.  S.  Ooun.  of  Pub.  Instruction.  I 
I  "jB"  Certificate. 


N.  B.  Board  of  Education. 


Latin   and  (Greek,  or 
French    and   Natural 
History.) 


/atin,     Greek,    French 
and  German ; 
optional. 


'There  .shall  he  one 
set  of  K.\ainination 
Papers  prepared  for 
the  Junior  Leaving 


P.  E.  I.  Board  of  Education. 
Second  Ctngs  Licen»p, 


Summary  of  Agreement. 


Latin    and    French  For  B.  A.     Latin  and 


compulsoiy. 


(n)  Casri. 
^n.L 
.    Cic.  in  Catil.  L 
(h)  Gran\.     Allen. 
(c)  Comp.     Eleui. 


\a)  C-ps.  I. 
Mu.  II. 
{h)  Gram, 
(c)  Easy  ("oinj). 


[a)  Xen.  I,  c.  I-IV. 

Horn.  II.  I.vv.  13)3. 
(6)  Gram.     Goodwin. 


and  Univ.  Junior  {a)  Ctea.  II. 
Motrivvlation  C'an-j  ^'En.  V. 
didates  in  so  far  as  half.) 

the  suhjects  requir-  (ft)  Gram. 


(Latter 


ed   are 
both." 


common  to 


(a)  Xen.  IV. 

[b)  Gram. 

(p)  Easy  Oonip. 
Frost's  Primer. 


'The  subjects,  etc., 
of  tlie  papers  for  the 
Junior  Exams,  shall 
be  based  from  year 
to  year  ou  the  auth- 
orized courses  of 
study  in  Standards 


(a)  MacMillan: 
Fr.  Reader.  II. 

(b)  Fr.  Course,  I  and 

to  p.  80. 
(f)  Easy  L'^nseen. 


II 


(a)  Souvestre :   Le  Serf. 

Daudet:      La    l)elle 

Nivernaise. 
(h)  Gram.     Brachet. 
(c)  Comp. 


IX  and  X  for  Gram- 
schools,  and  the 
Pass  requirements 
for  Matric,  at  the 
University." 

School  Manual,  1892, 
p.  115. 

"  For  language  re- 
quirements see  those 
of  University  of  N.B. 


(c)  Bradlev's   Comp. 
I-XVL 


another   language 
required. 


(a)  Ca?sar,  one  book, 
^n.,    one  hook, 
(except  King's). 
(h)  Gram. 
(c)   Comp. 


(a)  Xen.  one  book. 

(b)  Gram. 


(a)  A  venture  du  der- 
nier Abencerage. 
(c)  Brachet.     Pt.  I. 


(a)    Fasnacht: 
Year. 


Second 


(a)  Gram.  Jleiklejohn. 
pp.  l-fiS,  86-115!  175- 
188,  271-288. 

(6)    Rich.    III.     Tenny- 
son selections  : 
Southey,    Life   of 
Nelson. 

(c)  Essay   from   above 
books. 


a)  Gram.  Text-book 
and  Hist,  of  Engl. 
Lang.,  and  Hist,  of 
Engl.  Literature  as 
in  Meiklejohn. 

6)  Irving's  Sketch  book 
or  DeQuincey's  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  or 
In  Memoriani. 


(a)  Meiklejohn'sGram 
{b)  Par.  Lost  IV, 

Kenihvorth, 

Macaulay's    Lord 

Bacon. 


(a)  Gram,  etc. 

(6)  Essay. 

(c)  Literature  pre- 
scribed by  all  ex- 
cept Kings  for 
Essay,  and  in  four 
cases;  Mt.  All.,  U. 
N.  B.,  N.  S.  C.P.L 
and  N.B.B.E.)for 
examination. 


History  Mod.  chiefly  of|As  in  Sirinlan. 

England  and  C'anada. 
History,      Roman     aiidj 

Greece,  Geography. 


Swinton's  Outlines,      Hume's  Students  His 
Geography,  Com-      tory,  1399-1603. 
mercial,  Physical'Lawson's  Phys.  Geog, 
and  Astronomical!     cc.  I-XII. 


Hist.,  Brit,  and  Can., 
and  in  twocasesGen. 
History. 

Geograpiiy,  general. 


(a)  Arithmetic.  xa)  Alg.  and  Arithmetic  As    in    University  of 

(6)  Alg.  toendof  ordin-'         Hall&Knighfs  Ele-'         N.B. 

ary  Ciua<l.  1         nientary  Algebra. 

(C)  Geom.  I-IV.  (6)  Geoin.,  Euc.  I-VI. 

He)  Prac.  Math.     Eaton. 


(n)  Arith.    and    men-'(a)  Arithmetic. 

suration.  \b)  Alg.  to  easy  Quad. 

[b)  Wentworth's  Alg.|(c)  Geom.,  I,  II,  III 

to  p.  180. 
|(c)  Geom.  I-IV. 


'  Ui)  Chemistry  as  in 
Williams"  Introduc- 
tion to  Chem.  Sci., 
c.  I-XXX. 


'a)  Martin  :  Ilumaii 

Body. 
th)  Physics  as  in  Gage. 


I'VO  (iage's  Pliysics. 

lib)  Physiology  and 

!         Hygiene. 

(c)  Williams'  Chem. 

I        I-XXX. 

|(d)  Spotton's  Botany. 


((r)Remsen's  Elements 
of  Chem. 

il>)  A\'airington's  -Ag- 
riculture, or  Gray's 
How  Plants  Grow. 

(C)  Sci.  Temj)eraiice. 


B?^^Jk^;!;li^]^(^y':i^:;!^"f^t^o^V^,,  s;:;nm'-,%?^A°''"''''  ^y"™"'"^"-  P°«""»"««.  acoustics,  Optlc-s;   Chemist,„-  Prepara.i^ 
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I'lIK    i:i)LCATl()NAl.    KEVIEW. 


A  slight  oxnniination  of  tlie  Jihovc  tabic  shows  that 
we  have  not  far  to  travel  to  reach  a  fail  amount  of 
agreement.  All  require  Latin,  and  all,  except  Kings, 
prescrihe  at  least  one  book  of  Ciesar  and  one  of  N'irgil. 
Agi cement  upon  text  books  for  grammar  and  compo- 
sition is,  perhaps,  preferable,  but  by  no  means  essential. 
In  Givt'k  one  book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  gram- 
mar, is  requii'ed  by  all. 

Tn  French  there  is  very  little  general  agreement.  In 
German  there  is  no  agreement.  Tn  Eni/lislt  all  empha- 
size spelling,  grammar  and  analysis,  and  an  essay.  A 
wide  choice  is  allowed  for  the  subject  of  the  essay.  All 
the  colleges,  excei)t  Kings,  indicate  three  or  four  books 
of  literature  from  which  subjec^ts  for  the  essa3'  will  be 
taken.  Two  of  the  colleges,  U.  N.  B.  and  Mt.  Allison, 
also  the  N.  S.  C.  of  P.  I.  and  N.  B.  B.  of  E.  examine  on 
the  texts  of  these  books.  In  History  all  prescribe 
English  a7id  Canadian,  and  all  imply,  if  they  do  not 
prescribe  se])arately,  elements  of  history  of  Rome  and 
of  (ireece,  and  of  ancient  geography.  All  require  gen- 
eral Geoyraphy.  In  Mathi'matics  arithmetic  appears  in 
every  list.  Ail  require  Algebia  to  easy  quadiatics. 
Kings  requires  less  foi  B.  A.  than  for  Science  or  for 
Engineering.  All.  except  Dalhousie,  re(|uire  four  books 
of  (ieometrv.  Riders  are  given  by  nearly  all.  Though 
the  same  text  books  are  not  required  by  all,  no  difficulty 
need  arise  if  examiners  in  geometry  do  not  tjuote  propo- 
sitions by  number,  and  if  they  make  due  allowance  for 
difterence  of  text  books  when  candidates  quote  numbers. 
Kings  and  Dalhousie  requii-e  no  Science.  Acadia  re- 
quires Physiology ;  V.  N.  B.,  Chemistry  ;  Mt.  A.lli,son, 
Phj-sics  and  Chemistry  ;  N.  S.  C.  P.  I.,  Phjsiology  and 
Physics  ;  N.  B.  B.  of  E.,  Cheraistrj'  and  Botany,  and 
P.  E.  I.  B.  of  E.,  Chemistry,  and  Agriculture  or  Botany. 

So  far  as  the  colleges  are  concerned  the  principal 
differences  axe  to  be  found  in  the  French  and  German 
requirements.  Kings  attaches  moie  importance  than 
usual  to  language,  Mt.  Allison  to  Science,  Dalhousie  to 
unseen  work  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics  ;  U.  of 
N.  B.  and  ilt.  Allison  to  English.      Acadia  and  U.  N. 

B.  require   more  books   in  Latin  than  the  others,   N.  S. 

C.  P.  I.  and  N.  B.  B.  of  E.  more  Mathematics  and 
Science,  and  as  tnuch  English  as  the  higliest  college  re- 
quirement, and  N.  S.  C.  P.  I.  does  not  make  any  foreign 
language  compulsory,  though  all  may  be  taken.  The 
course  of  the  P.  E.  I.  B.  of  E.  is  well  balanced. 

If  each  examining  body  would  prescribe  the  same 
books  for  their  examinations  in  all  the  language  sub- 
jects, the  difficult}'  would  almost  disappear.  The  sub- 
jects in  Mathematics,  and  History  and  Geography  are 
practically  identical. 

If  the  Piovincial  Boards  of  Education  were  to  agree 
upon  certain  liooks,  I  think  the  colleges  would  do  the 
same.  W.  C.  M. 


Tcafho.  s'  lustitutcs. 


Pupils  affected  with  consunqitioii,  or  those  coming 
from  homes  where  consumption  is  known  to  exist,  are 
excluded  from  the  schools  of  San  Francisco.  This 
regulation  is  undoubtedly  in  the  interest  of  juililic 
health,  and  should  be  adopted  everywhere.  With  in- 
telligent care  against  infection  for  another  half  century, 
consumption  W(,iuld  alniost  disappear. 


C.\Ki,HTON  County  Teachkhs'  Insti  ictk. 

Till'  ('arlcliiri  (_'i)unly  Teachers'  Institute  n»-\,  in 
Graham's  Ojiera  House,  Woodstock,  December  I7lh. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  was  large,  and  altogether  it 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  institutes  ever  held  in 
the  county.  The  Chief  Superintendent,  Inspector 
Meagher,  and  Prof.  Stocklej',  were  jjresent.  President 
A.  A.  Rideout  occupied  the  chair.  At  the  opening 
session  addresses  were  given  by  the  president  and 
Inspector  Meagher.  In  the  afternoon  a  paper  on 
"Patriotism"  was  read  by  H.  W.  Peppers,  and  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Inch,  Inspector  Meaglicr,  and  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Grey  and  F.  A.  Good.  W.  H.  Long  next  read  a 
paper  on  "  U.sefulness  of  Rules  in  Grammar,"  which  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Inch,  Inspector  Meagher,  Prof.  Stock- 
ley,  Messrs.  Ci-awford,  Holyoke,  and  others. 

The  public  meeting  in  the  evening  was  largely  at- 
tended. Inspector  Meagher  presided.  Dr.  Inch  gave 
an  address,  and  Prof.  Stockley  gave  a  lecture  upon 
"  Life  in  an  Irish  I'^niversity." 

In  addition  to  these  addre.s.ses  there  was  an  excellent 
musical  programme. 

On  Friday  morning  two  papers  on  "  Natural  Science  " 
were  read  by  Inspector  Meagher  and  G.  H.  Hairison. 
These  papers  were  generally  discussed.  A  paper  on 
•'  Regularity  of  Attendance"  was  read  by  W.  L.  Tracey. 
This  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Inch,  on  the 
"  Teacher's  Relation  to  Country  and  People."  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  teacher  steering  clear  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  religious  or  political  contro- 
versy, while  it  was  perfectly  in  keeping  that  he  should 
be  an  adherent  of  the  church  of  his  choice,  or  the 
political  party  of  his  preference.  He  intimated  that, 
beginning  with  the  present  year,  teachers  would  receive 
pay  for  the  days  taught,  not  by  term,  as  formerly.  It 
would  cost  $.30,000  more  at  the  start,  a.s,  really,  the 
year  would  embrace  fourteen  months.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  on  "  Primary  Woik,"  and 
the  di.scussion  was  opened  by  Miss  McCormac  in  a 
capital  speech. 

The  following  officers  v/e.re  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President,  F.  A.  Good  ;  Vice-president,  Isaac 
Draper  :  Secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Kate  McLeod.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee — Misses  .Tulia  Xeales  and  Jennie 
Cadwallader. 

A  resolution  was  passed  condemning  underbidding  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  and  Mr.  Peppers  and  Mi.ss  Hattie 
Comben  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  same.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  September,  1897. 
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Gloucester  County  TEAriiKus'  Institite. 

The  Gloucester  County  Teachers'  Institute  wet  at 
Bathurst,  Deceml)er  17th.  There  were  forty  teaciiers 
in  attendance.  At  the  first  se.ssion  addresses  were  made 
hy  Rev.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Harrison  and  Inspector 
Mersereau.  A  jiaper  on  "  Lesson  Recitation  '  was  read 
by  Miss  M.  Alexander,  which  was  followed  \>y  a  dis- 
cussion. The  discussion  on  school  jiliraries  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Hetherington. 

A  paper  on  "  Mistakes  in  Teachinj,'  "  was  read  at  the 
second  session  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Branscombe.  The  discus- 
sion was  opened  by  Miss  Plant.  Miss  Stout  then  gave 
a  primary  lesson  to  a  class  of  pupils.  This  was  followed 
by  a  discussion. 

At  the  third  se.ssion  an  excellent  paper,  "Thoughts 
on  School  Government,"  was  read  by  Inspector  Merser- 
eau. The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  entered  into  Ijy 
Messrs.  Boudreau,  Branscombe,  and  others.  A  paper 
on  "  Discipline  "  was  read   by  Mr.  W.  li.  Allain. 

At  the  fourth  session  a  paper  on  "Color  "  was  read 
by  Miss  Isabella  McDonald,  followed  by  one  on  "  Com- 
position and  Letter  Writing  '  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Doucet. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  superannuation  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Mr.  Veniot,  M.  P.  P.,  who  was  present, 
promised  his  support  in  the  movement.  A  resolution 
of  condolence  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Gov.  Fiaser  was 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
vear  are  as  follows :  B.  D.  Branscombe,  President ; 
Miss  Gertrude  Doucet,  Vice-president  ;  L.  R.  Hether- 
ington, Secretaiy-Treasurer  ;  Mi.ss  Ida  A.  Mersereau 
and  J.  F.  Doucet,  members  of  executive.  The  Institute 
ne.xt  year  will  be  held  at  Caraijuet. 


YoiiK  County  Te.vciikrs'  Institute. 

The  York  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  the  hall 
of  the  Normal  school,  Fredericton,  December  17th. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  was  very  large,  and  the 
Institute  was  a  very  profitable  one.  At  the  first  session 
enrolment  took  place,  and  e.xcellent  addres-ses  were 
given  by  the  President,  A.  8.  MaoFarlane,  and  Inspector 
Bridges.  At  the  Thursda)^  afternoon  session  a  paper 
on  "Writing"  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Nelson.  The 
discussion  was  taken  part  in  by  Mr.  McKay,  Miss  Duflfy 
and  Inspector  Bridges.  Mr.  H.  C.  Henderson  then 
read  a  paper  on  "Child  vStudy."  Principal  Mullin 
endorsed  the  paper. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  President,  W.  L.  A[cDiarmid  ;  Vice- 
president,  Miss  E.  Thompson  ;  Secretarj'-Treasurer, 
Miss  E.  I;.  Thorne  ;  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Henderson,  Miss  Clara  Bridges,  Mr.  J.  F.  Owens  and 
Mr.  .1.  F.  Porter,  Keswick   Ridge.      Mr.  H.  H.  Stewart 


thei>  read  a  paper  on  "  Heading,"  which  was  followed 
by  a  Icssdn  on  the  same  sul)ject  by  Miss  J.  R.  Everitt. 
Le.s.soiis  in  reading  were  also  given  by  IMiss  E.  Thomp- 
■son  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Rogers.  Messrs.  John  Brittain, 
(Jeo.  Inch  and  .\.  S.  .McFai-Jani'  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

At  the  closing  session  a  paper  on  "  Gccjgraph}'  Teach- 
ing "  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  A.  McDiarmid.  The  dis- 
cussion was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Brittain,  McKay, 
Henderson,  Creed  and  Foster.  After  the  usual  votes 
jf  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  York  Teachers'  In- 
stitute to  prepare  a  resolution  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Institute  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  b)-  minors, 
reported,  and  the  following  is  the  resolution  of  the 
committee     unanimously     adopted     by    the     Institute  : 

"  Wheiviis,  the  practice  of  tobacco  and  cigarette  smok- 
ing with  their  attendant  evils  appears  to  be  increasing ; 

I'herefore  rpsolved,  Tliat  the  memliers  of  tliis  Institute 
feel  that  they  owe  it  to  the  profession  to  discountenance 
and  oppose  it  in  every  possible  way  ; 

Aii.d  further  rcsolred,  That  this  Institute  believes 
that  the  laws  piohibiting  the  sale  of  toliacco  to  minors 
should  be  enforced.  W.  T.  Day', 

M.  Annie  Harvey-, 
Herbert  C.  Creed. 


How  Shall  the  Child  be  Taught. 

At  present  the  time  devoted  to  the  three  R's  alone,  in 
the  mechanical  schools,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  per 
cent.  It  might  be  possible,  however,  through  a  process 
of  exclusion,  such  as  I  have  indicated,  to  reduce  this 
time  by  50  per  cent,  or  more.  Indeed,  so  great  may  be 
the  change  brought  about,  that  what  is  now  regarded  as 
the  body  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  would 
constitute  only  a  Side  issue.  If  this  should  he  tiue, 
then,  of  course  the  possibilities  of  enriching  the  cour.se 
of  study  would  be  almost  unlimited. 

Society  expects,  for  example,  that  the  individual  shall 
be  able  to  write  a  letter,  in  well-constructed  sentences 
and  without  grammatical  errors.  It  is  not  concerned, 
however,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  writer  is  able  to 
analyze  the  sentences,  or  to  parse  the  words  in  his  letter. 
If  facts  should  piove,  be}'ond  question,  that  individuals 
who  can  parse  and  analyze  with  facility  arc  able  to  con- 
struct better  sentences  than  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  technical  grammar,  this  subject  might  rightly  be 
placed  among  the  essentials  of  schoiil  work.  If,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  proved  that  tlie  English  employed  bj' 
those  who  had  not  studied  technical  grammar  was  prac- 
tically as  good  as  that  employed  by  those  vvho  had  had 
a  thorough  grounding  in  it,  then  this  subject  could  not 
be  regarded  as  essential,  but  would  belong  to  the  domain 
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of  mental  g3'mnastics.  The  importance  of  such  question 
of  relative  values  becomes  strikingly  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  thirty-five  minutes  a  day'is  equivalent  to 
an  entire  school  year  out  of  the  eight  devoted  to  elem- 
entary education.  Consequently,  by  economizing  only 
a  little  here  and  there,  by  the  exclusion  of  merely  a  part 
of  the  disciplinary  measures  of  minor  or  doubtful  im- 
portance, such  as  drill  in  arithmetical  puzzles,  superfine 
penmanship,  in  parsing  and  analysis  beyond  what  is 
actually  needed,  it  might  be  possible  to  save  as  much  as 
the  equivalent  of  two  school  years,  which  might  then  be 
utilized  toward  enriching  the  course  of  study,  without 
in  any  way  neglecting  the  essentials. 

Geography,  and  particularly  that  phase  which  treats 
of  the  location  of  places,  the  boundaries  of  states  and 
countries,  the  length  of  rivers,  the  height  of  mountains, 
ofiers  a  broad  field  for  e.xclusion  without  true  loss  in  any 
particular.  How  much  waste  there  is  in  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  teaching  this  subject  becomes  ap- 
parent when  we  consider  how  exceedingly  little  the 
average  individual  has  to  show  a  year  or  two  after  leav- 
ing school  for  the  numerous  hours  a  week,  during  five 
or  six  years,  devoted  to  this  study. 

While  the  number  of  geographical  facts  in  topograph- 
ical geography  that  the  individual  is  required  to  know, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  considerable,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  small  when  compared  with  that  which 
the  child  is  compelled  to  acquire  in  the  traditional 
course  of  instruction.  Indeed,  so  great,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  discrepancy  between  what  the  child  is  compelled 
to  memorize  in  the  old-fashioned  schools  and  what  the 
citizen  is  expected  to  know,  that  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  course  in  topographical 
geography  might  be  shortened  by  70  or  80  per  cent, 
without  neglecting  what  is  useful. — Dr.  J.  M.  Bice,  in 
the  January  Forum. 


Free  Text-Books. 


The  agitation  in  Quebec  in  favor  of  free  text-books 
in  the  public  schools  will  naturally  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  matter  up  in  some  of  the  lower  provinces 
in  Canada.  In  many  cities  in  the  United  States  free 
text-books  are  given  to  the  children,  and  certainly  this 
custom  seems  to  be  a  proper  outcome  of  the  system  of 
the  system  of  free  schools.  At  all  events  it  prevents 
any  parent  stating  that  he  cannot  send  his  children  to 
school  because  he  is  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  doing 
so  in  the  purchase  of  books.  How  such  a  system  would 
apply  to  the  cities  of  New  Brunswick  may  be  a  question, 
because  the  conditions  here  are  somewhat  different  f  I'om 
what  they  are  in  the  large  cities  of  Quebec  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  think  that  if  the  cost  of  free  text-books 
was  defrayed  by  the  .school  boards  of  St.  John  and 
Fredericton,  it  would   not  be    veiy  great,  because  there 


would  be  a  greater  ecuiiniuy  in  books  than  there  is  now, 
and  the  books  would  be  taken  cai'e  of.  The  pr.()|]le  of 
New  Brunswick  may  make  up  their  minds  that  this 
matter  is  one  which  will  presently  be  engaging  our 
attention,  and  one  which  they  will  be  reiiuirtd  to  vote 
upon.  With  free  text-books,  of  course  there  should  be 
a  compulsory  system  as  applied  to  school  attendance. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  children  now 
who  do  not  attend  our  public  schools,  and  that  this  is 
due  to  the  neglect  of  paients and  the  carelessness  of  the 
children  themselves.  Some  jiarents  seem  to  dimly  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  an  education  for  their  children  ; 
yet  if  the  state  is  to  pay  for  schooling,  it  is  proper  that 
the  state  should  make  that  schooling  universal,  and  not 
allow  any  person  to  avoid  going  to  school.  —  fri'.dcriclon 
Gleaner. 


Thomas  Arnold  as  Taskmaster. 


It  has  been  often  remarked  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  not 
held  in  high  esteem  in  England  as  an  educator,  though 
he  seems  to  have  a  good  raid<  in  America.  This  is 
explained  by  the  late  Dean  Lake.  He  tells  us  that  the 
students  at  Rugby  were  on  a  fearful  mental  strain  ;  Dr. 
Arnold  was  a  remorseless  taskmaster  ;  the  lessons  were 
long  and  he  demanded  perfect  accuracy  : 

"  Some  of  the  ablest  of  Arnold's  pupils  have  often 
expressed  to  me  their  strong  sen.se  of  the  physical  harm 
that  it  did  us.  Aithur  Clough  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ;  he  broke  down  in  health  very  early, 
and  died  when  he  was  scarcely  forty,  and  I  well  re- 
member his  saj'ing  to  me  emphatically  some  ten  years 
before  that  there  was  no  standing  the  pressure  of  the 
work  which  he  had  gone  through  at  Rugby  ;  and  an- 
other equally  eminent  Rugbeian  used  to  lemark,  laugh- 
ingly, that  it  "took  a  Rugby  boy  ten  years  to  recover 
his  health,  both  physically  and  intellectually."  I  have 
always  myself  thought  that  the  boys  who  derived  the 
most  unmixed  good  from  Rugby  were  the  mass  of  well- 
intentioned,  rather  idle  boys,  such  as  the  author  of 
"  Tom  Brown  "  delights  to  depict,  who  carried  with 
them  the  remeralirance  of  Arnold's  character  into  their 
after  life." 

This  means  that  those  with  conscience  killed  them- 
selves through  the  effort  to  realize  the  demands  Dr. 
Arnold  made  on  them.  Here  is  a  side  of  the  teacher's 
character  that  needs  attention.  (.)f  a  gentleman  in 
charge  of  a  private  school  in  this  city,  it  was  said  :  "He 
was  made  of  iron  and  forgot  his  pupils  were  not." 

Nftv  York.  A.  N.  S. 


The  British  Royal  Commission  on  secondary  educa- 
tion suggest,  that  the  universities  are  the  proper  insti- 
tutions to  take  up  the  task  of  giving  the  professional 
education  required  for  teachers  of  academies  and  high 
schools,  as  has  already  been  done  by  two  Scottish 
universities.  The  science  of  education  ought  to  be 
studied  where  other  branches  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  are  fully  handled  by  the  ablest  professors,-^ 
School  Review, 
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A  Philadelphia  ISxperinient. 

Principal  Geori^'f  II.  ClifV.  of  the  girls'  normal  school, 
has  estahlished  a  iiniiiue  expei-iiiienial  class.,  consisting,' 
of  little  boys  of  about  the  age  of  six  years,  who  have 
thus  far  been  taught  only  what  is  right.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  wrong  M'ay  of  doing  things.  When 
they  do  make  a  mistake,  it  is  not  called  so  by  the 
teacher.  No  distinction  lietween  right  and  wrong  is 
diawn.  <-)nly  the  best  models  of  conduct  and  woik  are 
persistently  held  befoie  them.  These  they  are  taught 
to  follow.  The  children  are  conscious  when  they  do 
not  attain  to  the  standard,  and  they  are  taught  to  strive 
more  diligently  to  reach  it ;  but  their  failures  are  not 
called  errors  oi  condemned  as  wrong.  Hence  the 
children  have  no  consciousuess  of  wrong-doing,  and 
having  no  fear  of  punishment  for  it,  they  do  not  seek 
to  evade  the  results  of  their  shortcomings.  Tn  this  way 
it  is  thought  the  temptation  to  lie  is  eliminated.  The 
pupils  are  candid  and  straightforwaid,  free  from  the 
habit  of  evasion.  The  old-fashioned  idea  was  to  teach 
the  child  the  nature  of  sin,  and  its  consequences,  with 
the  idea  that  it  w-ould  avoid  sin  or  wrong-doing  because 
of  the  inevitable  punishment.  The  new  plan  consists 
in  the  ignoring  of  the  existence  of  sin,  a,nd  the  incul- 
cation of  good  and  svholesome  concepts  only.  As  sin  is 
but  a  comparative  thing,  after  all,  it  seems  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  elimination  of  the  comparisons 
might  do  away  with  sin,  or  at  least  all  that  is  acquired 
by  training  and  is  not  innate.      Primary  Education. 

Nature  Study  and  Moral  Culture. 

In  President  Jordan's  new  book,  "The  Innumerable 
Company,"  appears  an  article  on  nature  study  and 
moral  culture.  He  says  :  "  The  essence  of  character 
liuilding  lies  in  action.  The  chief  value  of  nature  study 
in  character  building  is  that  like  life  itself  it  deals  in 
realities.  The  experience  of  living  is  of  itself  a  form 
of  nature  study.  One  must  in  life  make  his  own  ob- 
servations, frame liis  own  deductions  and  apph'  them  in 
action  as  he  goes  along.  The  habit  of  finding  out  the 
best  thing  to  do  next  and  then  doing  it  is  the  l>a.sis  of 
character.  A  strong  character  is  built  up  by  doing,  not 
by  imitation,  not  by  feeling,  nor  by  suggestion.  Nature 
study,  if  it  be  genuine,  is  es.sentially  doing.  This  is  the 
ba.sis  of  its  effectiveness  as  a  moral  agent.  To  deal 
with  truth  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  know   truth   when 

we  see  it  in  action The  rocks  and  shells,  the  frogs 

and  lilies,  always  tell  the  absolute  truth.  Associati<in 
with  these  under  right  direction  will  build  up  a  haliit 
of  truthfulness  which  the  lying  story  of  the  chei-ry  tree 
is  powerless  to  effect." 


Recitation  Rules. 


1.  If  }'ou  expect  to  have  les.sons  learned  at  all,  make 
them  short. 

i.  Assign  but  few  lessons  to  be  learned  at  home  ; 
children  must  have  time  to  work,  play,  eat,  sleep  and 
gr'ow . 

3.  Keep  your  explanation  down  to  the  level  of  your 
pupils'  minds.  A  great  deal  of  teaching  "  Hies  over  the 
heads "  of  j'our  pu|-)ils.  You  must  learn  to  talk  in 
household  Anglo-Saxon,  such  as  men  use  in  liusiness 
and  women  at  home. 

4,  Your  chief  business  is /o  mif/e /'"yi^s  Mi'n/r,  not 
to  think  for  them  ;  ti}  make,  them  talk,  not  to  talk  for 
them  ;  ta  draa-  mil  llie.ir  pmcera,  not  to  ilisplay  j'our 
own. 

h.  Keep  your  voice  down  to  the  conversational  key. 
A  <|uiet  voice  is  music  in  the  school-rooiu. 

6.  Train  your  pupils  to  recite  in  good  English,  but 
do  not  worrv  them  bj'  interruptions  while  they  are 
speaking.  Make  a  note  of  incorrect  or  inelegant  ex- 
pressions and  have  them  corrected  afterwards. 

7.  Seldam  repeat  a  question.  Train  your  pupils  to 
a  habit  of  attention,  so  that  they  can  understand  what 
you  say  the  first  time. 

8.  Give  your  slow  pupils  time  to  think  and  speak. 
The  highest  praise  given  bj'  an  English  inspector  to  a 
teacher  was  "that  he  allowed  his  slow  Ijoys  time  to 
wriggle  out  an  answer." — Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching. 


It  is  hoped  you  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  a 
school  without  singing  is  a  cave  of  gloom.  You  doubt- 
less have  music  in  your  soul,  but  it  may  lose  its 
melodiousness  iii  passing  over  or  through  your  vocal 
cords.  Well,  do  not  be  discouraged.  Better  have 
music  in  your  soul  than  to  be  "  fit  for  treasons,  strat- 
agems, and  spoils."  15ut  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  of 
the  music  out  of  your  soul  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
s(-hoolroom.  If  you  really  cannot  sing,  it  will  be  ea.sy 
to  find  a  boy  or  girl  who  i-an  lead.  Cheap  books,  full 
of  cheerful  melodies,  are  abundant.  Let  all  sing. 
Western  School  Jon  mid . 


To  Find  DiiinrTiox  by  .v  Waitii.  When  the  sun  is 
sinking  hold  the  watch  horizontal,  face  upward,  with 
the  hour  hand  pointing  toward  the  sun  Then  a  line 
(ha\Mi  from  the  pivot  on  which  the  hands  turn,  through 
the  point  half  waj'  between  the  point  of  the  hour  hand 
and  X]J  on  the  clock  face  will  point  directly  .south. 
.\t  lU.OO  o'clock  such  a  line  would  extend  from  the 
|iivot,  through  the  figure  XI.      Why  is  this  true  '\ 
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Educational  News. 


The  sclionl  liii:ird  ot'Toronto  hiis  aliulislicd  (lie  systi'in 
of  givinj;  prizes.  l)iiiloiiias  will  be  j,nvea  at  the  end  (if 
tlie  school  j'ear. 

Tenure  of  office  during  good  conduct  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  rule  in  American  schools. 


Free  text-books  are  supplied  in  some  American  towns 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  forty-five  cents  per  annum  for 
each  pupil. 


The  parliament  of  Norway  has  abolished  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 


There  are  now  140  cooking  centres  giving  instruction 
to  30,000  girls  in  connection  with  the  common  schools 
of  London. 

Montreal  has  two  of  the  departments  of  the  common 
schools  devoted  to  cookery. 

The  same  question  is  agitating  Halifax.  The  leading 
people  seem  to  be  all  in  favor  of  it,  except  a  very  few, 
who  fear  the  small  additional  taxation. 


management  of  the  kindergai  ten.  Let  it  be  liorne  in 
mind  that  all  this  examination  is  not  so  much  to  find 
out  what  the  candidate  /xim/cs,  as  to  ascertain  her  ability 
to  deal  with  little  rhildri'n  in  such  a  way  as  shall 
d(>velii|i  orderly  habits,  neat  handwork,  joyous  activity, 
and  all  those  qualities  that  make  excellence  of  rhiiracter. 

Catiiekine  M.  Condon. 

Halifa.\,  N.  S. 

+  Published  by  D  Appletou,  72  Fifth  Av,  niie.  New  ^  orlv. 
*  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  110  Boylestou  street,  Uostou. 
tSchermerhoru  &  Co.,  New  York,   where  atiy  schoul  appliance  or 
educational  worlts  can  be  obtained. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Course  of  Study  for  the   Kindergarten  Training 
Classes  for  18i>7. 

For  study  of  first  year:  "Mother  and  ciissetting 
songs."  General  study  of  the  whole,  h\x.t  i^ptrial  prepar- 
ation of  the  following:  Nos.  1,  3,  8,  17,  20,  27,  33 
"  Education  of  Man."  The  four  sections  dealing  with 
"  Unity  of  Law,"  "  The  Following  Method,"  "  .Studying 
Nature  with  the  Child  "  and  "  Connection  of  Contrasts," 
will  be  those  on  which  questions  will  be  set,  and  careful 
illustration  required.  Three  additional  papers  will  be 
set,  respectively,  on  the  "Gifts,"  "Occupations"  and 
"Miscellaneous."  A  short  story,  with  distinct  purpose, 
will  be  required,  introducing  a  child  and  an  animal  and 
appropriate  environment. 

Those  taking  the  second  year  will,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  have  also  the  following  "  Mother  Songs  "  :  Nos. 
5,  11,  13,  20,  21,  39,  40,  41,  46.  In  addition,  a  clear 
knowledge  of  "  Fnebel's  Philo.sophy,"  as  given  in  the 
introduction  to  the  "Mottoes  and  Commentaries,"  will 
be  required.  "  Symbolic  Education  "  will  furnish  the 
questions  for  another  paper. 

The  following  books  will  be  required  :  t"  Symbolic 
Education,"  Blow.,  $1.50;  t"  Mottoes  and  Comment- 
aries," Blow,,  $1.50;  *"The  Student's  Frtebej,"  Her 
ford,  75  cents;  J"  Primary  Methods,"  Hailmann,  75 
cents. 

The  usual  specimens  of  work  done  will  be  i-equired. 
The  examiner  will  also  test  etiiciency  of  candidates  by  a 
short  oral  examination  and  observation  of  ability  in  the 


Weaving  and  Nnnitoer  Work. 

Weaving  seems  one  of  the  most  perfect  systems   that 
could  have  been  devised  for  teaching  children   to  count 
and   to  calculate.      Wtu'ds  are  nothing  to  a  child  ;   it  is 
what  he  sees  and  what  he  does  that  he  remembers.     He 
may  l)e    told    a   hundred    times    that  "  two   and  two  are 
four,"  and    he    may  even  learn   to  rejieat  it     but  had  it 
been  announced  that  "  two  and  two  were  five,"  he  would 
have  given  the  statement  the  .'■ame  credence.      But  when 
he    can    realize    number  "corporeally,"   so   to  speak,  the 
impression    is   a   mind-picture,  and   has  become   lasting- 
And  since  number  is  inherent  in   this    occupation,  it   is 
impossible  to  use  it  and  exclude  the  science  of  numbers, 
thus    mak'ng   weaving  of    more    value    mathematically 
than  an}'  other  occupation.      We  have  here  the  means 
for  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  as  in  paper  fold- 
ing we  teach  the  elements  of  geometry.      First,  we  have 
the  unit,  "over  one,  under  one,"  then  "over  two,  under 
two,  '  and  so  on.      When   the   mats  of  simple  principles 
have  l)een  woven,  the  combinations  of  numbers  included 
in  them  is  easy  to  the  child.      The  mat  becomes  his  slate, 
or   blackboard,  on   which    he  weaves   out  his    tables    in 
addition,  subtraction,  and  lualtiplication,  or  simple  prob- 
lems, the  stii]i  "  over  two  "  meaning  as  much  to  him  a 
the  figure  "  two"  to  a  child  in  the  primary  school.    The 
mental  training  in  calculation,  which  this  combining  of 
numbers    gives,    is  invaluable.      Weaving  may   be  con- 
sidered, too,  as   bearing  the   same   relation    to    number 
le.ssons  with  the  gifts  that  drawing  does  to  the  laying  of 
forms   in   sticks   and    rings,  being   more   abstract    than 
counting  with  the  blocks,  and  less  abstract  than  figuring. 
The  numerical  progreasicn   in   the  oidinaiy  "school"  of 
weaving  is,  first,  simple  numbers     over  and   under  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  strips  ;  then  combinations  of  num- 
bers, two  and  one,  three  and  one,  four  and  one,  two  and 
three,  three    and  four,   etc.  ;  then    papers  woven    in    a 
diagonal    direction,     familiarly    called    "  steps "  ;     then 
patterns  in  repetition  and  alternation,  and  so  on  through 
designs  for  oil   cloths  and   tile   floors,  borders  and  .sym 
metrical  figures,  all  built  on  the  most  exact  arithmetical 
foundation.  —  FrwheVa  Ocmjiations. 
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Lang'iiag'e  Exercises— Lie  sm«l  Lay. 


1. 

0 

;!. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 


1  laid  myself  down  to  sleep  last  iiii,'lit. 

I  lay  d(j\vn  to  sleep  hist  night. 

Lay  the  loaf  on  the  shelf. 

r^et  the  loaf  lie  on  the  shelf. 

John  laid  his  slate  on  the  beneh. 

The  slate  la\-  on  the  heneh  for  a  whole  week. 

The  surgeon   was  laying  the  wounded  soldier  on 
the  grass. 
8.      The  wounded  soldier  wiis  lying  on  the  grass. 
Head   these   sentences  tvloud    several   times.      Notiee 
how  the  forms  of  lie.  and  of  lay  are  used. 

WlilTTKN   E.\  KHriSES. 

Fill  these  blanks  with  some  form  of  ZtV  oi-  lay. 

1.  Let  us ourselves  down  to  rest. 

2.  How  long  do  you  intend  to there 'I 

3.  Have  you an3'thing  by  for  a  rainy  day  .' 

4.  I  saw  the  dog before  the  kennel. 

The  hen an  egg  yesterday. 

Does  the  hen more  than  one  egg  a  day  1 


6. 

7. 


-down    their    arms    when    they 
-down   to  rest  when   the  battle 


The    soldiers — 
surrended. 
8.      The    soldiers — 
was  won. 

Written  E.xercises. 
Fill  these  blanks  with  Up,  lay,  lain,  or  lying.      When 
vour  sentences  are  complete,   read   them   several  times. 

I.      He  had on  the  sofa  all  day. 

Will  j'ou  let  me on  this  gi-ass  .' 

Let  us on  this  soft  turf. 


.■5. 
4. 

o. 

6. 


The  babies in  their  cradles  now. 

The  babies  are in  their  cradles  now. 

Last  night  the  soldiers before  their  camp  fire 

Where  is  Queen  Titana ? 


How  He  Found  Out. 


"■Mary,"  said  he,  "'will  you  do  a  little  sum  for  me." 
"Oh,  yes."  "Well,  write  down  the  numl)er  of  the 
month  in  which  you  were  liorn.  Multijily  that  by  2, 
and  add  5  to  the  product.  Now,  multiply  what  you 
have  by  50,  and  add  \'our  own  age  to  the  product. 
Now,  subtract  365  from  what  you  have,  and  add  115  to 
to  what  is  left.  Please  tell  me  your  answer."  She  re- 
plied, "  532."  "Ah,  I  see,  you  were  born  in  May,  and 
are  thirty-two  years  old."  "  Yes,  but  how  do  j'ou 
know?"  "  Because  the  month  of  your  birth  was  the 
fifth  of  the  year,  and  the  last  two  figures  give  your  age." 

Let  tiie  class  in  algebra  or  higher  arithmetic  e.xplain 
why  this  exercise  will  always  give  a  result  like  the  above. 
An  ingenious  teacher  can  vary  the  prolilem  indefinitely, 
and  yet  observe  tiie  same  principle  and  arrive  at  the 
ssmje  result. 


Tell  About  the  Homes 

Tn  «  liich  the  rabbits  live. 

In  which  the  siiuirrels  live. 

In  which  birds  live. 

In  which  bees  live. 

In  which  horses  stay. 

fn  which  children  live. 

In  which  dogs  live. — Americnn  Teacher. 


Tell  some  ways  in  wliidi  man  gets  food  from  the 
earth  ? 

Tell  some  ways  in  which  man  gets  clothing  fi'oni  the 
earth  ? 

Tell  some  ways  in  which  man  gets  fuel  from  the  earth? 

Tell  some  ways  in  which  man  gets  slielter  from  the 
earth  ? 

Tell  .some  ways  in  which  man  gets  tools  fi-om  the 
eai-th  ? 


That  habit  is  even  more  than  second  nature  is  revealed 
in  the  little  incident  related  of  the  school  boy  who  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "  I  has  done  it."  The  teacher  re- 
quested him  to  write  "  I  have  done  it  "  one  hundred 
times  after  school.  He  did  _  as  required,  the  teacher 
staying  with  him,  but  as  he  was  just  about  to  finish  she 
stepped  into  the  other  room  for  a  moment  and  the  boy 
in  all  innocence,  desiring  to  apprise  her  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  completed  the  assigned  task,  wrote  upon  the 
board,  '■  I  has  done  it  one  hundred  times  and  gone  home." 


An  Old  Puzzle.  —  Who  can  explain  it  ? 
Let  a  =  ;'■ 
then,  a'^  =.>•- 
or,  (I- — .r    =  0 
l)ut,rt^ — x^  =  (rt  -t-  :)■)  {a — .r) 
also,  a- — x"  =a^ — ax  — a  (a — ;r),  since  a  =  .r 
hence,  a  (a — x)  =  {a  +  .r)  (a — x) 
hence,  a  =  a  +  x='2  a 
or,  1  =  2 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGK. 

I n.spector  Carter  will  bi-gin  work  in  Charlotte  County 
as  soon  as  there  comes  snow  enough  for  traveling.  In 
the  interval  he  will  be  engaged  with  the  schools  of  St. 
John  city. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Semple  and  Miss  Eldridge,  teachers  at 
Beaver  Harbor,  Charlotte  Co.,  have  supplied  their 
school  with  a  fine  glolie  and  much  useful  apparatus. 


Mr.  \Vm.  Brodie,  principal  of  the  St.  Andrews 
grammar  school,  spent  his  Christmas  vacation  in  St. 
.lohn. 
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Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charloltetown,  opened  after 
the  Christmas  holidays  on  Tuesday,  the  "itli  inst.,  with 
a  \(MV  hirge  attendance  of  students. 

Fred.  C.  McLean,  teacher  in  i\cnt  street  school, 
Charlottetown,  has  resigned  his  position  as  teacher,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  mail  cleik  on  the  iSouris 
branch  of  the  P  E.  I.  K'y.  Ira  Yeo,  principMl  of  thp 
Pownal  school,  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

Jliss  ^lary  Erskine,  one  of  Charlotte  County's  best 
known  teachers,  was  recently  married.  Miss  Alice  M. 
Black,  another  well-known  teacher  in  that  county,  has 
also  left  the  profession  for  tlie  same  reason.  The  Review 
extends  congratulations  to  both  ladies,  and  to  the 
fortunate  young  men  as  well.  Congratulations  are  also 
in  order  to  Mr.  Luther  Hetherington,  principal  of  the 
Bathurst  grammar  school,  who  joined  the  benedicts 
durint;  the  vacation. 


The  death  of  Mr.  8.  C.  Wilbur,  late  princi|ial  of  the 
Moncton  high  school,  will  be  heard  with  genei'al  regret 
throughout  the  province.  Mr.  Wilbur  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  had  tauglit  school 
in  several  important  centres,  anil  was  princijial  of  tlie 
high  school  at  Moncton  for  the  past  fifteen  j'ears,  until 
recently,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign. 
His  genial  ilisposition  and  many  excellent  ijualities 
caused  him  to  be  lield  in  high  estimation  li\'  all  who 
knew  hira. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Nelson   has  been   appointed    principal   of 
the  Fairville  schools. 


Mr.  T.  L.  Simmons  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  St.  George  superior  school,  Mr.  S.  A.  Morrell  hav- 
ing failed  to  secure  his  release  from  the  Rolling  Dam 
Board. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Stuart  has  been  appointed   to  the  Nf)rth 
Road  school,  Campobello. 


Miss   Ella  Wetmore   takes   charge  of  the  Snug  Cove 
school,  Campobello,  next  term. 

Miss    Ethelyn    Young   has    been     appointed    to    the 
Chocolate  Cove  school.  Deer  Island. 


G.  R.  Marshall,  principal  of  the  Richmond  school, 
Halifax,  has  been  making  a  commendable  eflfort  to 
secure  a  library  for  his  school.  With  the  help  of 
parents  and  children,  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
lecture  given  by  Dr.  MacKay,  he  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  number  of  valuable  books,  which  no  doubt  will 
be  of  great  service  to  teacher  and  pupils. 


Mr.  T.  E.  McLeod  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  (irand  Hai'bor,  Charlotte  Co.,  school,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  II.  F.  Perkins,  who  has  been  engaged  at  McAdam, 


Mr.  C.  H.  Acheson  has  been  appointed  ])rinci]ial  of 
the  St.  Andrew's  intcTinediate  school  in  succession  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Richardson,  who  has  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  law. 


Mr.  Chas.  Richardson   has   been   appointed    principal 
of  the  Moore's  Mills   superior  sc.-hool,  Charlotte  Co. 


Miss  Lingley,  who  has  resigned,  and  Miss  Philli]is, 
who  has  obtained  leave  from  the  St.  Stephen  Board, 
have  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Henry  and  Miss  Jessie 
Whitlock. 


The  numy  friends  of  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Johnston,  the 
esteemed  principal  of  the  St  George  superior  school, 
learned  with  the  deepest  regret  of  his  death  late  in 
December.  Mr.  Johnston  was  stricken  early  in  Decem- 
ber with  typhoid  fever,  and,  despite  every  eifort  in  his 
V)ehalf,  slowly  succumbed  to  the  disease.  He  was  pro- 
minently connected  with  Masons,  Foresters,  and  tem- 
perance societies,  and  his  influence,  which  among  his 
pupils  and  the  citizens  of  St.  (leorge  was  very  strong, 
was  alwa3's  for  the  promotion  (_>f  what  was  moral  anil 
beneficial.  In  educational  work  he  was  ever  most  pro- 
gressive, and  took  an  active  interest  in  institutes  and 
the  general  weal  of  the  teachers. 

The  executive  of  the  N.  B.  Provincial  Teachers 
Institute  met  in  St.  John  during  the  vacation.  It  was 
decided  not  to  hold  a  session  of  the  institute  in  1897. 
The  Chief  Superintendent,  Mr.  John  Brittain,  Inspector 
Carter,  Dr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  B.  C.  Foster  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  meeting  of  institute 
in  1S9S. 


The  Chief  Superintendent  held  hissenii-annua!  confer- 
ence with  the  inspectors  in  St.  John,  December  30th. 
All  the  inspectors  were  present. 


A  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  St.  John  County 
Institute  was  held  early  in  December.  A  tentative 
programme  was  arranged,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
other  executives  to  take  part  in  the  joint  meeting  at 
St.  Stephen  in  September  next. 


Miss  Agnes  Boyd,  teacher  at  St.  David  Ridge,  Char- 
lotte County,  has  been  instrumental  in  supplying  her 
school  with  new  furniture. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Parlee,    principal    of  the   Leinster   street 
school,  St.  John,  .spent  his  Christmas  vacation  in  Boston 
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Tkk  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick  lias 
on  hand  ten  sets  of  Volume  I  (Bulletins  I-V).  which 
are  heing  ofteied  for  sale.  As  Bulletins  I  and  TT  are 
now  out  of  print  this  will  he  the  last  opportunity  to 
secure  a  set  of  those  publications.  Students  of  science 
in  tiie  Maritime  Provinces  who  want  those  publications 
should  apply  at  once  to  Mr.  P.  (i.  Hall,  the  secretary 
of  the  Society,  St.  John. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Story  of  {'.\x.\n.\,  by  J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.  M.  G., 
LL.  1).,  D.  C.  L.  Pages  4(5.S,  price  J1.50.  Cloth.  Toronto: 
TheCopp,  t'lai-k  Co.,  Limited.  The  student  of  Canadian 
histoiy  will  welcome  the  handsome  volume  before  us  for 
several  rea.sons:  The  author  is  a  well-known  Canadian 
litterateur  whose  contributions  are  widely  read  and 
known  ;  its  textual  appearance  is  above  the  average  of 
Canadian  hooks,  and  the  illustrations  in  maps  and  por- 
traits are  very  superior.  It  is  a  notable  addition  to 
Canadian  histoi'ical  litei'atiue. 


MrRrHiE's  Do.MESTic  Science  Re.^ders,  Book  IV. 
Pages  219,  price  Is.  4d.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London.  This  V)ook — the  fourth  in  the  series  of  the 
Science  of  Domestic  Economy  treats  of  Food  and  its 
Composition,  Clothing  and  Washing.  The  lessons  are 
carefully  graduated,  and  given  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
weariness  is  avoided. 

Pr.\kti.sche  Axi'WXfiSGRUXDE,  by  Hermine  Stuven, 
instructor  in  German,  Boston,  Mass.  With  easy  lessons, 
vocabulary,  grammatical  rules,  etc.;  for  beginners. 
Publisners.  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  aim  of  this 
book  is  to  lead  up  to  an  understanding  of  the  pure  con- 
versational German  of  the  present  day  by  systematically 
prepared  exercise. 

French  Pl.ws  for  Schools,  with  explanatory  notes, 
by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frasei'.  Price  Is.  6d.  Publishers  Mac- 
millan &Co.,  London.  These  plays  maybe  recommen- 
ded to  schools  where  French  is  taught,  as  an  excellent 
means  to  intere.st  and  advance  students. 


January  Magazines. 


I'upiilui'  Science  Nciin,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  Yoi'k, 
is  of  special  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  sciences, 
hygiene,  medicine  and  health.  Each  number  contains 
aliout  two  hundred  bright  and  interesting  articles  by  the 
ablest  writeis  in  the  world.  It  is  profusely  ilbistrated 
and  free  from  teclinic.ilities.  and  interests  all  readers, 
even    if  they   are  not    experts  in  science.     Terms,    one 

dollar  a  year.     Sample  copies  free John  B.  Mc^Mas- 

ter's  article  on  "A  Century  of  Social  Betterment,"  in  the 
.lanuary  Atlantic,  gives  many  interesting  facts.  We 
learn  that  the  great-grar.dfathers  of  uiany  of  us  were 
men  who  never  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  used  a 
match  or  a  postage  stamp,  or  heard  a  steam  whistle,  or 
saw  a  i)ane  of  glass  six  feet  sipiare.  Business  was  done 
under  great  diHticulties,  and  to  cany  a  bushel  of  salt  two 


hundred    miles  by  land   cost  82.50 In  the  Forum, 

Dr.  ,T.  M.  Hice  continues  his  valuable  series  of  articles  on 
The  Prol)Iem  of  Elementary  Education,  with  a  paper 
on  The  Kssentials  in  Elementary  Kducation.  In  the 
same  number.  David  Starr  Jordan  has  an  article  on 
The  I'rgent  Need  of  a  National  University  at  Wash- 
ington  With  the  number  bearing  date  January  2, 

LitfeH's  Living  Age  begins  its  two  hundied  and  twelfth 
volume.  This  sterling  magazine  losesnone  of  its  interest 
or  value,  but  rather  grows  in  excellence  as  its  years 
increase — .idding  the  experience  of  the  past  with  the  full 

appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  present  The  current 

number  of  Appletoiis  Poj^idar  Science  Monthly  presents 
a  wide  range  of  topics,  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  general 
interest.  In  the  Editor's  Table  Anxious  Orthodoxy  and 
Growing   Illiteracy,  or  rather  growing  neglect  of  the 

mother    tongue,    are   discussed Mr.    John    Dutton 

Wright  of  New  York,  an  instructor  of  the  deaf,  con- 
tributes to  The  Ce(i/i(/'// fin- Jarmary  a  paper  on  Speech 
and  Speech-Reading  for  the  Deaf,  in  which  he  says  : 
"  The  majcnity  of  people  will,  I  presume,  be  sm-prised  to 
learn  that  there  are  today  more  than  2,500  deaf  children 
in  this  country  who  are  not  only  taught  to  speak  and 
understand  the  speech  of  others,  but  are  taught  as  wholly 
by  means  of  speech  as  the  children  of  our  public  schools." 
The   paper  is   full   of  interesting  details  of  the  latest 

methods  of  instruction In  the  St.  Nicholas  series  of 

"  Historic  Dwarfs,"  Mary  Sheai'S  Roberts  writes  of 
Bertholde,  a  wise  little  Italian,  whose  shrewd  wit  made 
him  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  king  of  the  Lombiirds, 
long  ago.  Annie  C.  Kuiper  describes  "  St.  Nicholas  Day 
in  Holland,"  which  is  not  very  ditferentin  its  observances 

from  Christmas   day   in   our    own   land Magazine 

readers  will  enjoy  a  literary  treat  in  The  Chaiitauqrian 
for  January.  With  the  French  Academy  as  a  nucleus, 
French  literatuie,  past  and  present,  is  made  the  subject 
of  five  attractive  articles,  three  of  which  are  profusely 
illustrated;  many  interestinj.^  topics  are  discusscil  in  the 

department  of   Current   History  and  Opinion Mc- 

Cliire's  Magazine  commences  a  series  of  "  Life  Portraits 
of  Great  Americans "  with  reproductions  of  all  the 
existing  portraits  of  Benjamin  Franklin  known  to  have 

been  made  from  life George  Smalley,  the  famous 

correspondent  in  the  .January  Ladies'  HoDie  .Journal 
ft'veals  "The  Personal  Side  of  Prince  Bismark."  He 
writes  of  the  Iron  Chancellor's  home  life,  his  wife  and 
childien,  and  shows  him  to  be  a  nian  not  all  of  iron. 

CLUBBING  RATES. 

Our  Subscril)ers  who  wish  to  secure  interesting  and  valua))to  reading 
mattex-  will  see  the  advantage  that  these  clubbing  rates  afford. 

We  will  send  to  one  address  for  one  year,  payment  in  advance,  the 
Review  and 

<iarden  and  Forest,  subscription  price, S*  00  b-jth  for  S4  00 

IJtt- It's  Living  .'ige,  "  "     COO  "  6  50 

Popular  Science  News,       '■  "      2  00  "         2  85 

Scientific  American,  "  ' S  00  "         3  85 

Century,  "  "     4  00  •'        4  60 

St.  Nicholas,  "  "     3  00  "         3  60 

Atlantic  Monthly,  "  '•     4  00  •'         4  iS 

Forum,  "  "      3  00  "         8  50 

New  Englaod  Magazine.    "  "     3  00  "         3  60 

The  Housekeeper,  "'  "     0  .50  "         125 

Canadian  JIagazine.  "  *'     'i  ^  '*         3  50 

Massie's  Magazine,  Torento,  "     100  "         175 
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MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 

SAINT    JOHN,     N.    B — M,Mr 

The  Largest  Dry  Goods  House 

In  the  MARITIME    PROVINCES 

Every  DEPARTMENT  is  at  all  times  replete  with   a  large   and  well  assorted  stock   of  the  Latest  Goods. 

Dress  Goods,  IlousehoUl  Liuen,  CoUous.  Trinimin!;s,  Oluvcs,  Hosifi-y.  C'orst'ls,  Liidius'  Uiuiurwi'ar,  Silks,  Velvets, 
Miintles,  Cloaks,  Furs,  Millinery,  House  Furnishings,  Curtaius.  Porticrs,  Curtiiiu  Poles,  Tapestry,  Brussels  ami 
Wool  Oirpets,  Linoleums,  Oilcloths,  Men's  Furnishings,  Men's   Clolhs,  Ladies'  "  Ueptonette "  Rainpro'if  (.'loaks. 

The  Best  Value  in  St.  John  in  Mcii's  &  Boys'  Rcady-iiiade  CLOTHING 

27  &  29  King  Street,  37  to  43  Germain  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B 


University  of  fleui  Bpansuiiek. 


FuU  Information  eoneerning 
tbese  Depaptmcnts  is  given 
in  the  University  Calendar 
Copies  of   uitiich  may  be 
Obtained  fponn  the 
Undersigned. 


At  the  beKiuuiug  of  the  Academical  year,  1897-98,  on  the  30th 
day  of  September  next,  the  Scholarships  for  the  Counties  of 
Restigouche.  Gloucester,  Northumberland,  Kent,  Westmorland, 
Albert,  Charlotte,  St.  John,  Kings,  Queens,  Sunbury,  York,  Carle- 
ton  and  Victoria  will  be  vacant. 

The  Departments  of  CIVIL  and  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING  are  now  open  to  properly  qualified  students. 


WILLIAM  WILSON.  B.  A.,  Fredericton.  N.  B.,  r^^^stra^. 


.  .When  buying  a  Cyelopjpdia,  why  not  get  tlie  Latest  and  the  Best  ?. 


^     JOHNSON'S   •   UNIVERSAL   •    CYCLOP/EDIA 

Is  in  point  of  fat  t  The  Only  New,  Scholarly  and  Up-to-Date  Cylopivdia  now  on  tlio  market. 


It  is  complete  in  Eight  Extra  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  contaius  T,yU4  pagres  of  l.OSO  words  each,  or  12,203,5:30  in  all. 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAHS,  LL.D.  Editor  in  Chief,  assisted  by  Thirty-six  Eminent  Scholars,  includine:  Collpf^e  PresiiJents.  Professors  and 
Government  iSpecialists  as  Associata  Editors,  and  a  very  large  corps  flif  contributors,  each  writing  on  his  own  specialty  and  signing  his  name  to 
is  art  icles. 


"  Although  having  both  the  Britannica  and  the  American,  the  con- 
c'se  treatme:nt,  up-to-date  character,  and  new  points  of  view  from  wliich 
s  ime  of  the  subjects  are  considered,  have  induced  me  to  purchase 
Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopeedia.  Indeed,  for  the  great  majority,  John- 
son's, on  account  of  the  general  corap.ictness  of  ihe  articles  and  the 
presentation  of  all  the  more  iniportanc  subjects  by  leading  specialists, 
up-to-date,  is  specially  adapted  to  be  useful. 

A.  H   MacKAY.  LL  D.,  F.R.S  C. 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

"  I  feel  confident  that  any  piece  of  work  which  bears  the  name  of  my 
friend,  Dr,  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  will  have  been  most  carefully,  con- 
scientioiisly  and  satisfactorily  done." 

PEOF.  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D    C  L  , 

The  Grange,  Toronto. 
"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  any  one  desiring  a 
really  good  cj'cioptedia."  JOHN  FORREST,  D  D..  D.  0.  L. 

President  I>aihousie  College,  Hahfax,  N.S. 


"  I   think  the  work  the  best  1  have  seen  for  schools  and  private  and 
professional  libraries.'^        N.  BURWASH.  LL.D., 

Chancellor  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 

"  The  names  of  the  writers  of  the  articles  and  of  the  general  editor 
is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  character  of  the  book." 
JAMES  BAIN, 

Chief  Librarian  Public  Library,  Toronto 

"  I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that,  as  a  practic-al  compendium  for 
either  the  business  man  or  the  general  student,  the  book  has  no  equal.' 
J    M.  HARPER,  Ph.D. 

Inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  Quebec 

r 

"  I  consider  it  the  best  all  round  cyclopaedia  in  our  language."' 
REV.  A,  BURNS,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D  , 

The  CoHege.  Hamilton 


■  Geo.  N.  Morang,  63  Yonge  St ,  Toronto,  Ont.,  ^""VrppTe%Vn"yco.-s'pu"b.Pcro'!,l'"' 
C.  H.  JORDAN,  Special  Agent,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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AVe  are  compelled  to  hold  over  to  the  March  number 
the  "t^uestion  r)epai'tiiieiit "  with  answers  that  should 
have  appeared  this  month.  We  regret  this,  as  we  would 
like  to  make  this  department  a  special  feature  of  the 
Review,  where  our  suhserihcrs  might  at  all  times  hring 
their  difficulties  witli  a  n^asonahle  prospect  of  pi'ompt 
and  correct  sulutions.      We  hope  to  have  it  so  in  future. 


The  Calendar  of  the  Summer  School  of  ScieiiC(?,  for 
the  Atlantic  Provinces,  has  just  been  issued.  It  con- 
tains u.seful  information  to  those  wlio  are  expecting  to 
attend  rie.\t  summer's  .session,  which  will  Ix^  held  in 
Yarmouth,  beginning  July  7th.  Copies  of  the  calendar 
may  be  oiitained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  J.  1). 
Seaman,  Chariot Ictowii. 


We  are  iiuh-bted  to  (ieo.  W.  Parmelee,  Ksc].,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  Province  of  Quebec,  for  the  Edu- 
cational Report  for  1895-6.  It  is  a  volume  of  318 
pan-es  and  contains  much  valuable  statistical  and  other 
information.      Its  representations  of  plaps  of  a  series  of  | 


school  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $250  to  $2500  are  interest- 
ing. The  report  shows  30-3,61 9  children  attended  school 
during  the  year.  The  average  attendance  was  76  per 
cent.  The  average  salarv  of  male  teachers  was  $343  : 
female,  $14-1. 


The  jXormal  Liijlit  is  a  paper  published  by  the 
students  of  the  N.  B.  Normal  School,  Fredericton. 
The  first  number  for  this  year  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance and  is  vciy  creditable  both  in  make-up  and  mat- 
ter. The  articles  are  decidedly  above  the  average  of 
school  papers,  especially  those  on  "Educational  Reform" 
and  a  "  Vi,sit  to  a  Model  School,"  which  latter  is  re- 
produced in  ancther  column. 


The  celeliration  of  sixty  complete  yeai's  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  will.lje  observed  throughout  Her  Majes- 
ty's empire  in  June  next.  Already  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  event  on  a  great  scale,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  day  will  be  appropriately  observed 
by  the  schools  of  these  provinces.  In  addition  to  fit- 
ting exerci.ses,  the  establishment  of  something  of  perma- 
nent value,  such  as  a  school  library,  beginnings  of  well- 
kept  grounds  or  noteworthy  additions  thereto,  should 
distinguish  the  event. 


])k.  I.  Allen  Jack,  of  St.  John,  has  written  two 
interesting  articles  in  the  King's  College  Record,  Wind- 
sor, on  College  life  in  that  institution  thirty-six  years 
ago,  in  which  he  draws  some  interesting  pen  pictures 
of  the  teachers  of  that  time.  . 


A  Notable  Celebration. 


The  Roval  Society  of  Canada  will  meet  this  year  in 
ilalifax,  whicli  will  lie  its  first  meeting  in  the  Atlantic 
Piovinces.  Significance  is  added  to  this  visit  of  the 
Society  by  the  fact  that  it  will  commemorate  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Cabots  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Pi'eparations  are  already  being  made  in  Halifax 
to  celebrate  this  notable  event  in  a  becoming  manner, 
and  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
Societ)'. 

An  a])propriate  brass  tablet,  commemoiating  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Eastei'n  North  America 
and  its  islands  liy  John  Cabot  in  1497,  will  be  placed 
with  due  ceremony  by  the  Roj-al  Society  in  the  Legis- 
lative Builfling,  now  the  oldest  structure  of  the  kind  in 
the  oldest  maritime  city  of  the  region  fiist  seen  by  the 
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famous  Itiiliiui  iiavigatov.  Invitatidiis  have  ln-eii  ex- 
teiitletl  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  from 
which  Cabot  saile(]  in  The  Multhen;  to  iiotahle  yi'o^raph- 
ical  and  historical  societies  in  Europe  and  Aim  i  iea,  as 
well  as  to  the  City  of  A'enice,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  will  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society.  During  the  week,  wlien 
the  Societj'  will  hold  its  meeting,  of  wliich  the  Cabot 
celebration  will  be  an  incident,  interesting  naval  and 
military  displays  will  be  given  by  the  Imperiiil  ships 
and  garrison  in  lionor  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 


A  History  of  New  Brunswick. 


Among  the  papers  i-cad  at  last  year's  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  was  one  by  W.  F.  (Janong,  on 
a  plan  for  a  general  liistory  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  Dr.  (Janong  sets  forth  his  plan  in  brief 
and  in  detail.      In  brief  it  is  as  follows  : 

Vol.  1.      Genera!  Introduction  to  the  entire  work. 

Sec.  I.   The  Physiography  and  Natural  Historj' 

of  New  Brunswick. 
Sec.  II.   The  Indian  Tribes. 
Vol.  II.   Sec.   III.   The  Early   Explorers—Norse,   Eng- 
lish, Portuguese,   Spanish,   French.      1000 
—  160-1. 
Sec.  IV.   The   Period  of    French    Occupation. 
1604—1760. 
Vol.  III.  Sec.  V.   TheNewEnglandersand  theEngli.sh. 
1760—1783. 
Sec.  VI.   The  American    Revolution  and    the 
coming  of    the  Loyalists.      The   Founding 
of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
Vol.  IV.  Sec.  VII.   The  Progress    of    the    Province    of 
New  Brunswick  down  to  Confedeiation. 
Sec.  VIII.   Critical  Study  of  the  Character  of 
the  New  Brunswick  People  in  the  light  of 
their  origin,  surroundings  and  history. 

This  is  certainly  an  attractive  table  of  contents  ;  and 
the  full  details  show  a  plan  .so  comprehensive  and  full 
of  interest,  that  a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  is  felt 
at  the  preliminary  announcement  made  by  the  author 
of  the  pa})er  that  he  is  compelled  to  abandon  the  design. 
It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Ganong  has  spent  many 
years  of  his  active  life  in  collecting  and  arranging 
material  for  his  work.  Hisjjlan  is  so  excellent  that  one 
wishes  that  he  would  reconsider  his  decision,  and  give 
to  his  native  Province  a  work  that  promi.ses  so  much  of 
interest  and  value. 


The  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick  has 
on  hand  i,en  sets  of  Volume  I  (Bulletin  I-V),  which 
are  being  offered  for  sale.  Students  of  science  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  who  want  those  pul)lications  should 
apply  at  once  to  Mr.  P.  G.  Hall,  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  St.  John. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

.\  p.'u-rnt  said  Id  a  teacher  a  few  days  ago,  "  I  have 
a  l)oy  and  a  girl  in  the  same  grade  in  diflerent  schools. 
It  takes  the  girl  three  solid  hours  to  do  her  home  work, 
while  tlie  boy  does  his  in  less  than  half  the  lime,  and 
1  think  he  cannot  be  getting  along  as  well  as  the  girl." 

On  iiupiiry,  it  was  found  that  with  the  girl's  teacher 
the  old  niciiKiiiler  system  prevailed,  and  she  was  spend- 
ing her  time  in  the  useless  and  heart  breaking  task  of 
connnitting  her  home  lessons  to  inemoiy,  word  for 
word.  Tlu^  boy  was  getting  ideas  and  knowledge,  and 
accjuiring  the  facility  of  expressing  them.  He  was 
making  far  better  progress  with  less  than  half  the  exer- 
tion. It  shows  the  conipetenc}'  of  the  average  patent 
to  judge  of  the  nature  of  home  work.  The  parent 
mentioned  thought  his  girl  was  doing  the  most  satisfac- 
tory work,  while  she  was  merely  becoming  an  automa- 
ton, repeating  in  parrot-like  manner  the  words  of  the 
texts. 

Wliat  shall  be  said  of  the  two  teachers  ?  I  would 
say  that  one  of  them  was  trying  to  do  his  duty  accor- 
ding to  modern  and  progressive  methods  of  teaching, 
and  the  other  was  either  disregarding  all  the  maxims 
of  the  normal  school  or  was  too  indolent  to  make  the 
efi'ort  to  draw  from  the  child  what  was  in  her,  finding  it 
easier  to  be  a  heaier  of  lessons  than  to  lie  a  teacher, 
I  can  fancy  to  see  her  with  the  text-book  before  her 
the  only  effoit  required  being  to  note  that  the  lesson 
was  recited  word  for  word. 

This  happened  in  a  city  in  which  it  is  doubted 
whether  a  superintendent  is  required  or  not.  It  is 
time  these  old  fashioned  teachers  awoke  to  the  signs 
and  requirements  of  the  times. 


I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  an  opportunity  be 
afforded  teachers  to  visit  other  schools,  especially  those 
having  the  same  grades.  This  can  be  arranged  very 
well  in  cities  wheie  there  aie  reserve  teachers.  A  com- 
parison of  ideas  and  methods  must  be  of  mutual  benefit; 
especially  is  it  recjuisite  that  young  teachers  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  visit  those  of  larger  experience. 
Theory  is  first-rate,  but  practice  is  better;  and  an  hour 
or  two  devoted  to  observation  of  actual  class  work  will 
convey  more  instruction  than  any  amount  of  telling  how 
it  may  be  done.  Avail  yourself  of  all  opportunities  to 
visit  other  teachers  at  work,  but  go  with  the  spirit  of 
the  learner,  not  of  the  critic. 


Which  arrangement  is  the  best  in  city  schools — One 
grade  with  two  classes  or  two  grades  'I 

Nearly  every  teacher  will  answer  at  otice — one  grade  ! 
I  agree  if  the  two  class  idea  is  carried  out  as  it  siiould 
be.     This    is   not  alwa)'s  done.     Teachers    ver}'    often 
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have  two  classes  in  name  only,  and  that  luit  until  llie 
second  term.  These  classes  have  the  same  lessons  each 
day  and  are  combined  in  some  subjects.  Unless  one 
class  is  distinctly  in  advance  of  the  other,  this  plan  is 
not  of  much  benefit.  Thpre  are  bri>;ht  and  legular 
pupils  and  there  are  dull  and  irregular  ones.  They 
should  be  sifted  in  order  that  the  one  class  may  not 
retard  the  other,  and  the  first  will  forge  ahead  while 
the  second  will  drag.  Promotion  and  "degrading  will 
be  found  an  excellent  lever  with  all.  If  there  are  two 
grades  in  one  room  the  pupils  fit  to  grade  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term  generally  get  justice  done  there  and  are 
advanced,  which  is  seldom  done  when  it  involves  a 
change  of  room. 


For  the  Review]. 


Notes  on  Enarlish. 


Here  is  a  clipping  from  what  professes  to  be  an  edu- 
cational periodical,  a  'sample  copy'  of  which  has  just  been 
leceived.  I  hope  the  Review  printer  will  let  his  readers 
have  the  little  poetic  gem  icillwnt  italics. 

When  a  mounting  skylark  sings 

In  the  sunlit  summer  morn, 
I  know  that  heaven  is  up  on  high. 

And  on  earth  are  fields  of  corn. 

But  when  a  nightingale  sings 

In  the  moonlit  summer  even, 
I  know  not  if  earth  is  merely  earth, 

Only  that  heavenjs  heaven. 

—  Christina  Rossetti. 

(a)  Analyze  the  extract  so  as  to  show  the  clauses 
of  which  it  is  composed,  stating  theii-  kindand  connection. 

(h)  Classif}*  the  words  in  italics,  and  give  their 
functions. 

(c)  Select  the  (I.)  adjectival  clauses,  (II.)  adverbial 
clause.s,  and  show  clearl}'  their  grammatical  relation  to 
the  words  with  which  they  are  connected  in  sense. 

If  any  one  thinks  he  can  do  justice  to  such  an  out- 
rage on  such  an  exquisite  bit  of  poesj-,  let  him  do  it  by 
all  means.      I  give  it  up. 

The  same  perodical  fills  a  gap  at  the  foot  of  a  column 
with  this  maxim  of  Locke's: — "The  great  thing  to  be 
minded  in  education  is,  what  habits  you  settle."  Do 
the  grammar-fiends  ever  think  of  this  when  (irillinir 
their  pupils  into  the  habit  of  looking  upon  jioetr}'  as 
mere  raw  material  for  exercises  in  parsing  and  analvsis 
and  other  grammar-mongeiing  abominations] 
*  ■«■  *  * 

The  following  note  on  tlie  figurative  u.se  of  clietving 
may  interest  some  student  of  our  language  and  literature. 
It  was  handed  in  b}'  a  member  of  a  Shakespeare  class, 
in  connection  with  the  first  passage  quoted. 


A  Few  Words  uroN  Ciiewin<i. 

"  Till  tliiTi,  my  noble  friend,  rheu-  upon  this." 

-    Julius  Cc-siir,  1,  J,  171. 

"  He  left  a  promise  to  retiii  ii  again 

Within  an  liour,  and  pacing  through  the  forest 

Chi'.wiiitj  thtf  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy." 

.l.s-  YoH  Liki'  It,  4.  H  Kin. 

Perhaps  if  the  commentators  who  stumbled  over  the 
meaning  of  the  (|uotation  from  "As  You  Like  It,"  had 
adopted  the  comparative  method,  and  read  these  two 
passages  in  relation,  the  one  from  Julius  Caesar  might 
have  assisted  them.  Then  they  might  have  found  in 
Bacon's  Essay  on  Studies,  "  Some  books  aie  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested."  In  the  Church  of  England  collect,  we  pray 
that  we  may  read,  mark,  learn  antl  inwardly  di</est  the 
scriptures,  which  certainly  presuppo'^es  rhnviny  them. 
I  wonder  if  the  saucj-  small  boy  in  Shakespeare's  day 
said  to  his  mother,  if  she  looked  troubled,  "  ^^  hat's 
cheivi'iuj  you,  old  lady  1 " 

The  "As  You  Like  It  "  passage  is  usually  misquoted, 
"Chewing  the  cud,  etc."  If  readers  will  tuin  up  tin  ir 
Shakespeares  to  verify  this  statement  they  may  tind  the 
line  reading  "chewing  the  cud,"  but  until  forty  years 
ago  no  edition  of  the  play  ever  gave  it  that  way.  It 
was  Staunton  in  1858  who  first  changed  the  Joad  of  all 
the  old  texts  into  cvd,  and  he  has  been  followed  I)}'  Dj'ce, 
Collier  and  Hud.son.  But  long  before  18.58  the  cud 
form  was  that  in  which  the  line  was  generally  quoted. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  of  AVaverley  (written  in  1805), 
Scott  quotes  it  so,  and  in  his  intioduction  to  Quentin 
Durward  (1823)  he  makes  the  strange  statement  that 
"  all  authorities  "  are  in  fa\our  of  that  reading. 

Except  in  the  editions  mentioned,  the  woid  cud  does 
not  occur  anvwhere  in  Shakespeare.      And    the  same  is 
true  of  tohacc.t),   although  this  word  is  cjuite  common  in 
the  plays  of  his  .contemporary,  i!eii  .lonson. 
*  *  *  * 

A  correspondent  asks  almut  tlu^  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  the  last  letter  in  our  aliihabet.  Oiir  alphabet 
is  the  English  one,  and  the  English  pronunciation  of  z 
is  zed.  The  last  letter  in  the  I'nited  States'  alphal)et 
.seems  to  be  zee.  That  probably  goes  quite  well  with 
keow  for  coiv,  and  deestrick  for  district,  and  skyide  for 
school,  and  uaura  for  warm.  It  is  often  amusing  to 
see  the  pitying  contempt  for  our  ignorance  of  our  own 
language  which  United  States  folks  show  when  they 
hear  us  saj'  zed.  They  seem  to  think  us  in  the  same 
state  of  educational  daikness  as  the  cockney  found  the 
country-people  in.  On  his  return  to  London  he  told 
his  chums  that  these  poor  ignorant  wretches  didn't  know 
any  better  than  to  call  an  'oss,  a  hoss. 

How  long  z  has  been  called  zed  we  shall  not  probably 
know  for  certain    until   that  dim   date  in   the    distant 
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futuiv  wlion  tlu"  Oxford  Dictionary  shall  rcafh  the  letter. 
l'>ut  the  name  is  nearly  tln-ee  hundred  year.s  old  at  any 
rate.  Shakespeare  uses  it  in  King  Lear  2,  2.  Git.  The 
Quarto  spells  it  zec/d,  the  Folio  :<■</. 

"Thou  unnecessary  letter,"'  Kent  .says  in  that  line. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  the 
grammarians  of  the  tinie.  In  the  Knglish  grammar 
which  Ben  Jonson  madi'  "  for  the  benefit  of  all  strangers  " 
(ius  he  says),  i  is  said  to  be  '"a  letter  often  lieard  among 
us  but  seldom  seen.'  The  idea  that  the  letter  is  un- 
necessary has  not  }'et  died  out.  It  flourishes  perennially 
in  the  minds  of  young  folks  who  are  learning  to  write. 
Readers  of  Adam  Bede  may  remember  the  difficulty  that 
Jacob  Storey  had  with  his  ~'s,  "all  with  their  tops 
turned  the  wrong  way,  (and  he)  with  a  puzzled  sense 
that  they  were  not  right  somehow.  But  he  observed 
in  apology  that  it  was  a  letter  you  never  wanted  hardly, 
and  he  thought  it  had  only  been  put  there  to  finish  off 
th'  alphabet,  like,  tho'  anipus-aiid  would  h:i'  clon(>  as 
well  for  what  he  could  see." 

Jacob  was  one  of  Bartle  Massey's  pupils,  of  course. 
And,  equally  of  course,  the  thought  of  Bartle,  coming 
in  connection  with  the  absurd  idea  entertained  by  our 
Yankee  friends  aliout  their  peculiar  linguistic  usages, 
recalls  the  reply  made  by  the  old  schoolmaster  to  Casson 
when  the  latter  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  select  few  "  as 
talks  the  right  language."' 

"Ay,  ay,  man,"'  said  Bartle,  with  a  tone  of  sarcastic 
consolation,  "you  talk  the  right  language  for  you. 
"When  Mike  Holdsworth's  goat  says  Vja-a-a,  it's  all  right 
—  it  would  be  unnatuial  for  it  to  make  any  <ither  noise." 

,-\.  Ca:\ikron. 

Yarmouth,  Feliruary,  1897. 


For  the  tiEviEw.j 


Lougfellovv's  Birthday. 


As  this  is  the  month  of  Longfellow's  birthdaj'  .some 
of  my  fellow  teachers  may  gain  a  few  hints  from  the 
way  it  was  observed  in  my  school  last  year. 

It  was  the  27th  of  February.  A  small  portrait  of 
Longfellow-  on  the  wall  attracted  attention  before  school, 
and  the  discoveiy  was  made  that  this  was  Longfellow's 
V)irthday. 

(irafle  I  found  on  the  board — 

Ye.s,  it  was  a  swallow's  nest 
Built  of  clay  and  hair  of  horses  ! 

They  enjoyed  the  story,  drew  tent  and  nest,  learned 
four  or  five  words  and  went  to  theii-  seats  eagei-  to  woik 
by  themselves. 

Grade  IV  copied  an  account  of  Longfellow's  life  and 
longer  poems  ;  the  other  grades  copied  selections  that 
thev  had  learnerl   to  read   on   Friflay  afternoons.      For 


the  reading  in  the  other  grades  we  u.sed  Ijongfellow's 
poems,  "  The  Lilliputian,"  Miss  Cyr's  "Second  Keader," 
and  the  selections  on  the  board.  Some  one  voluntei'cd 
a  ver.se  or  two  of   "The  N'illage  Blacksmith. '" 

.\rithmetic  gave  the,  dates  of  Ijongfellow's  biith  and 
death  and  asked  his'  age.  This  led  to  other  similar 
prol)lems  about  their  own  ages. 

However,  my  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  day  is  the 
geography  lesson.  The  map  of  Massachusetts  with 
coast  running  up  to  St.  John  was  sketched  on  the  board 
at  recess.  A  few  minutes  were  given  to  talking  over 
where  Longfellow  had  lived,  and  marking  places — 
Portland,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and  Cape 
Cod —  the  last  was  noticed  and  the  names  asked  for 
by  several  pupils.  Grade  II  were  then  anxious  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  map  drawers  ;  so  after  the  others  were 
settled  to  work,  they  were  allowed  to  find  seats  where 
they  could  see — in  a  vacant  seat  or  two,  a  spare  bench, 
a  few  even  on  the  edge  of  the  platform.  Then  all  was 
very  quiet  for  fifteen  minutes  as  the  earnest,  happy 
workers  studied  that  interesting  bit  of  coast  line. 

The  morning  closed  with  writing  in  copy-book 
fashion,   "Longfellow  was  born  February  27,  1807. 

The  whole  was  a  review  of  part  of  their  Friday  after- 
noon work  on  the  Children's  Poets. 

Some  of  these  favorite  poems  were  "  Hiawatha," 
"The  Children's  Hour,"  "Rain  in  Summer,"  "  Moon- 
light and  Sunlight."  I  should  say  only  one  verse  of  the 
last  mentioned— 

"  In  broad-daylight  and  at  noon 
Yesterday,  I  saw  the  moon  ; 
Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  white. 
Like  a  school-boy's  i>aper  kite.  " 

D. 


Australian  Poetry. 

Wliat  though  the  icy  winds  of  June 
Around  my  cottage  sweep  and  roar. 

And  bitter  blizzards  ttll  that  soon 

July's  deep  drifts  shall  block  my  door. 

Each  April  leaf  that  passed  awa}'. 

Each  blade  that  died  on  mead  and  glen. 

Each  flower  slain  by  cruel  May, 
December's  sun  shall  see  again. 

The  mild  nor'easters  balmy  breath 

Shall  kiss  the  vale  and  mountain  side  ; 

The  stream  bv  August  chilled  in  death 
Shall  leap  and  laugh  at  Christmas  tide. 

— Public  School  .Inn null. 


I  hope  the  Revirw  will   have  a  very  successful  j'ear. 

M.  E.   F. 
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For  the  Review.] 


Goograpliy. 


IXTHOIHCTION    TO    StIDY    OF    Sol'TH     AmKKICA. 

•  Note.— The otiject  of  the  teacher  is  to  interest  the  pupils  in  ihe  sliuiy  of 
the  eontinent  liy  presenting  ihe  main  Keogruphieul  features. 
Tlie  class  is  suppose<l  lo  have  taken  a  few  lessons  on  the  earth 
as  a  whole  and  to  ha\e  had  special  instruction  onNorth  .\nierica. 
Wall  maps  of  the  Hemispheres,  a  glolie,  and  outline  blackboard 
map  of  South  .\inerie:i  should  be  before  the  class.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  wall  maps  use  the  textbooks  yhow  as  many  diagrams 
and  pictures  as  possible. 

Teacher.  Xotice  the  map  of^  tlie  heniisjiheres  and 
tell  me  where  South  Ameiica  is  .situated. 

Pupil.  South  America  is  situated  in  the  southeiii 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

T.     What  is  its  position  in  regard  to  North  America  J 

P.  It  is  .southeast  of  North  America  and  united  to 
it  bv  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

f.      Well,  Hilda. 

P-      How  wide  is  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  .' 

T.  The  isthmus  is  only  about  thiity-five  miles  wide 
and  a  man  could  easily  walk  across  it  in  a  day.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  dig  a  ship  canal  through  the 
Isthmus.      Why  is  a  canal  needed  .' 

P.  Vessels  going  from  the  east  of  North  America  to 
points  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  now  to  go  around  Cape 
Horn.      A  canal  would  gretitly  shorten  the  distance. 

T.     What  canal  have  we  in  our  province  ! 

F.  St.  Peter's  canal  in  Cape  Breton,  connecting  Bras 
D'or  Lakes  with  St.  Peter's  Bay. 

T.  Let  us  notice  the  position  of  the  continent  more 
particularly.      In  what  latitude  is  it  .' 

P.      It  is  principally  in  south  latitude. 

T.  12°N. — 55"  S.  would  place  it  correctly.  Li  what 
longitude  is  it  1 

P.     West. 

T.  Yes.  35' — 81"  west  longitude.  (Note  latitude 
and  longitude  on  blackboard.)  I  have  here  cardboard 
forms  of  North  America  and  South  America.  Which 
is  the  larger  continent  .' 

P.      North  America  is  the  larger  continent. 

T.  South  America  is  only  about  seven-eighths  the 
size  of  North  America.  You  may  dra\C  a  .square  on  the 
blackboard  to  represent  the  size  of  North  America. 
Divide  the  square  into  eight  equal  parts.  How  many 
of  the  parts  represent  the  size  of  South  America. 

P.  Seven  of  the  parts  represent  the  size  of  South 
America. 

T.  This  chart  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  size 
of  the  various  continents.  How  does  South  America 
with  the  others  ? 

P.  It  is  smaller  than  Asia,  Africa  or  North  .\iiii-iica, 
but  larger  than  Europe  or  Australia. 

T.  You  may  open  your  book  at  the  map  of  South 
America.  Notice  the  scale  and  ascertain  by  measure- 
ment the  greatest  length  antl  width  of  the  continent. 

P.  South  America  is  about  3,000  miles  wide  and 
about  4,800  miles  long. 

T.  You  may  compare  its  length  and  width  «illi  the 
greatest  length  and  width  of  North  America. 

P.  North  Ameiica  is  about  800  miles  longer  and 
400  miles  wider  than  South  America. 

T.  Travelling  at  the  rate  of  48  miles  a  day,  how 
long  would  it  take  you  to  travel  the  length  of  South 
America  ? 


P.  It  would  take  t^iie  hundred  days,  or  over  three 
months. 

T.  M'hen  j'ou  learn  more  about  this  continent  vou 
will  be  able  to  judge  whether  3'OU  would  enjoy  a  trip  in 
this  jiart  of  the  world.  You  may  represent  the  form  of 
South  .\merica  in  straight  lines.  Harry  ma}'  represent 
the  same  on  the  outline  mtip. 

P.      1  have  made  a  triangle. 

T.  What  did  straight  line  bounilaries  of  North 
America  make  ? 

P.     They  made  a  triangle  too. 

T.  Yes,  both  continents  have  the  same  general  out- 
line, iiai  rowing  towards  the  south.  The  two  lands  also 
resemble  each  other  in  their  surface  forms.  This  we 
will  notice  in  a  future  lesson.  Are  the  coasts  of  South 
America  I'egular  or  liroken  ? 

P.  Thej'  ;we  quite  reguUir.  I"he  Atlantic  coast  is 
nut  as  regular  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

T.      Which  is  the  longer  coast? 

1'.      The  Atlantic  coast  is  the  longer. 

T.  The  entire  length  of  coast-line,  nieasuiing  all  the 
indentations,  is  about  lti,000  miles.  I  will  write  this 
numljer  on  the  blacklioard.  AVhat  did  you  learn  about 
the  length  of  coast-line  of  North  America  ? 

P.  We  learned  that  it  is  longer  than  the  entire  di.s- 
tance  around  the  earth,  which  is  25,000  miles.  The 
coast-line  of  North  America  is  .30,000.     Is  it  not'i 

T.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right.  You  may  represent 
the  coast-line  of  lioth  continents  by  straight  lines  parallel 
to  each  other. 

P.  North  America  is  nearly  twice  as  long.  1  know 
why  that  is  so.  Noi'tli  Amei-ica  is  the  lai'ger  continent 
and  has  so  many  more  indentations. 

T.  That  is  a  thoughtful  answer.  Of  wlial  beijclit  is 
is  the  length  of  coast-line  ''. 

P.  It  gives  a  country  grctiter  athantages  for  trade 
or  commerce. 

T.  That  is  true  the  deeply  iiidnitcMl  continents 
have  had  raucli  intercourse  with  each  other.  They  are 
and  have  always  been  the  abode  of  the  most  civilized 
nations.      Notice  which  tliese  are. 

P.  The  northern  continents,  Eurojie,  Asia  and  N'cjith 
America  have  many  indentations. 

T.  Yes,  the  northern  continents  have  well  been  styled 
"beautiful   trees   with  abundant    spreading  branches." 

P.      And  the  southern  one  simply  trunks? 

T.  Yes,  the  unindented  continents,  shut  up  within 
themselves,  have  been  styled  "trunks  without  branches." 

P.      Can  we  copj'  the  diagrams  ? 

T.  Certainh',  you  may  do  so  after  the  recitation. 
We  will  now  take  a  ipiick  journey  along  the  coast  and 
learn  the  names  of  the  most  important  projections  and 
indentations. 

P.      From  what  will  we  start? 

T.  From  Cape  Horn.  We  will  have  to  imagine 
ourselves  in  some  kind  of  a  Hying  machine. 

P.      Oh  yes,  an  electric  flying  machine  .' 

T.  \  ery  well;  this  will  insure  our  moving  along  verj' 
quickly.  This  cape,  as  j'ou  see,  projects  from  an  island 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  huge  black,  naked  rock, 
rising  many  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  (Show  picture 
of  cape.)  If  we  were  in  a  steamer  it  would  be  safer  for 
us  to  go  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
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P.  Why  could  we  not  go  round  the  Cape  1 

T.  Xi'iir  Capo  Horn  the  sea  is  often  made  veiy  rough 
b\'  the  stiirniy  westerly  winds.  For  this  reason  .steam- 
ships go  througli  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Small  bands 
of  Indians,  known  as  Fuegians,  live  on  the  islands  south 
of  the  strait.      Notice  a  very  large  island  here. 

P.  Tierra  del  Fuego.  I've  read  of  this  island  being 
called  '•  Land  of  Fire." 

T.  Yes,  the  island  contains  many  volcanic  mountains 
— hence  its  name.  As  we  turn  to  the  east,  about  300 
mile!5  to  our  right,  we  notice  a  group  of  200  islands  only 
two  of  which  are  of  considerable  size. 

P.  East  Falkland  and  West  Falkland.  To  whom 
do  they  belong  ! 

T.  These  islands  lielong  to  (Jreat  Britain,  Make  a 
note  of  St.  George's  Bay  and  (lulf  of  St.  Matias,  to  our 
left."  As  we  ply  along  the  coast  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public we  see  armies  of  birds  on  the  sea-shore  and  they 
all  look  as  if  they  were  clothed  in  heavy  oveicoats. 

P.      Are  they  penguins  1 

T.  Yes,  some  kinds  of  penguins  are  called  rock- 
hoppers  and  some  carry  their  eggs  in  a  pouch  between 
their  feet,  as  you  see  that  they  not  only  have  overcoats 
but — 

P.      Pockets  in  their  overcoats. 

T.  We  now  pass  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  which 
freshens  the  ocean  for  some  miles. 

P.      Is  it  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  1 

T.  Yes,  the  waters  of  this  river  are  very  turbid  and 
can  be  traced  200  miles  from  the  shore.  We  now  come 
to  another  cajie. 

P.      Cape  Frio.      Is  it  as  high  as  Cape  Horn  ? 

T.  No,  it  is  not.  South  of  this  cape  is  Rio  Janeiro 
Harbour,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world.  Farther 
north  is  Bahia,  a  noted  port.  There  are  some  "  frying- 
pans  "  along  this  coast. 

P.      What  aie  they  ? 

T.  Banks  of  sand  just  I)p1ow  the  sea-level  are  called 
by  sailors  "  frj'ing-pans.''  They  are  very  dangerous  to 
navigation  and  much  dreaded  by  tho.se  who  traverse  the 
sea.      We  are  now  in  what  region  ? 

P.      The  Tropics. 

T.  The  air  blends  so  softly  over  land  and  sea  that 
it  would  be  hai-d  to  distinguish  the  dividing  line.  We 
have  just  passed  another  cape — Cape  St.  Roque.  Being 
in  our  flying  machine  we  will  be  perfectly  safe  when  we 
pass  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River. 

P.      Why  1 

T.  Because  at  certain  times  a  high  upright  wave  of 
water  from  the  sea  rushes  up  the  river  and  is  sure 
destruction  to  small  ves.sels.  This  is  called  the  Bore. 
The  wateis  of  this  river  can  also  be  traced  several 
hundred  miles  fi'om  the  shore. 

P.  The  A^mazon  is  4000  miles  long  and  is  the  longest 
river  in  the  world.      Is  it  not  ? 

T.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  read  something  of  it. 
We  find  much  flat  muddy  land  along  the  northern  coast. 
British  Guiana- is  dften  called  "the  land  of  mud  "  on 
account  of  its  extensive  alluvial  formation.  We  now 
pass  clo.se  to  some  of  the  smaller  West  India  Islands. 

P.  I've  heard  of  Trinidad,  We  send  missionaries 
there, 


T.  On  the  island  grows  a  curious  tree  called  the 
"  picture  tree,"  because  the  leaves  seem  to  be  covered 
with  maps  and  pictures.  Some  people  call  it  the  geog- 
raphical tree.  Its  leaves  are  green  and  have  yellow  and 
white  markings  \\  Inch  are  in  strange  forms  and  seem  to 
form  pictures. 

(This  journey  may  be  continued  aiound  the  coast 
noticing  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  coast.) 

P.      Can  we  make  an  outline  map  in  our  blank  books  1 

T.  You  may,  and  repiesent  on  it  the  princijial  capes, 
gulfs  and  bays  The  islands,  too,  properly  belong  to  the 
coast.  Which  has  the  more  islands  North  America  or 
this  continent  1 

P.      North  America. 


T.      You   may  also  draw  the 


■ams  and  copy  the 


topics  we  have  noticed  in  this  les.son. 
South  America. 

1.  Position.        -1.    Coasts.  7.   Islands. 

2.  Size.  5.   Projections  8.   Comparisons 

3.  Form.  6.    Indentations.  (North  America.) 

T.  Think  over  all  we  have  learned  in  this  class  and 
gain  all  the  additional  facts  you  can  concerning  these 
topics,  for  our  next  lesson.  A.  H.  Hamilton. 


For  the  Review.] 

Arithmetic  in  Country  Schools. 

In  many  ungraded  schools  undue  prominence  is  given 
to  reading,  arithmetic  being  consideied  apparently,  by 
many  teachers,  a  matter  of  not  much  importance.  Hav- 
ing always  taught  in  ungraded  schools,  I  am  speaking 
from  actual  facts  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
which  I  wish  to  write  a  few  simple  words. 

Take,  for  example,  a  class  of  pupils  in  Standard  II. 
As  a  rule  they  may  read  fairly  well,  but  when  it  comes 
to  number — well,  in  man)'  cases  they  have  not  been  in- 
structed how  to  perform  operations  with  numbers  up  to 
ten,  much  less  one  hundred. 

Last  term,  a  class  in  Standard  II.  could  hardly  do 
work  required  for  Standard  I.,  and  yet  the  teacher  who 
had  left  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term  was  strongly 
commended  by  many  of  the  parents  for  "  bringing  the 
children  along  so  fast." 

Another  unpleasant  feature  to  be  noticed  is  the  lack 
of  attention  to  practical  aiithmetic.  Now  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  to  do  away  with  text-books  by  any  means,  but 
to  teach  the  pupils  to  be  independent  gi  text-books,  or 
in  other  words  to  be  able  to  do  ordinary  work  without 
reference  to  text-books. 

I  had  recently,  a  rather  unpleasant  proof  that  in 
higher  grades  the  book  is  used  almost  exclusively.  A 
few  days  after  school  opened,  a  visitor,  interested  in 
in  school  work,  came  to  the  school  one  afternoon  and 
wishing  to  examine  Standard  V.  in  arithmetic,  placed 
a  few  simple  questions  in  fractions  on  the  blackboard  ; 
also  one  question  in  division  of  decimals.      Not  one  of 
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the  class  could  do  the  question  in  decimals,  and  only 
one  or  two  could  do  the  work  in  fractions.  I  at  first 
attributed  their  failure  to  nervousness,  but  as  I  began 
to  review  their  work  in  arithmetic,  I  found  it  was  "  too 
much  text- book  "  instead. 

It  certainly  is  discouraging  to  teach  aritliiuctic  to  five 
grades  every  day,  perhaps  no  part  of  the  daily  routine 
is  more  tiring,  but  it  is  a  plain  duty,  and  certainly  even 
if  one's  labor  meets  with  but  little  encouragement  from 
the  parents  (who  almost  invariably  judge  of  their 
children's  progress  by  their  reading  alone)  yet  the 
knowledge  that  one  is  doing  one's  very  best  for  the  true 
advancement  of  education  should  be  sufficient  reward, 
and  also  an  incentive  to  yet  greater  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor. 

The  writer  does  not  intend  to  imply  that  other  subjects 
should  be  slighted  and  only  arithmetic  and  reading 
taught. 

There  is  not  enough  review  work  done  in  many  schools. 
When  a  rule  is  once  taught  to  a  class  it  is  passed  over 
and  something  else  taught,  and  little  review  work  is 
done.  Children  forget  arithmetic  more  quickly  than 
almost  any  other  subject,  hence  the  necessity  for  frequent 
drill  upon  the  subject. 

With  primary  grades,  in  schools  not  provided  with 
ball  frame,  buttons,  pieces  of  card-board  or  paste-board 
may  be  used.  It  is  more  trouble  certainly,  but  in  many 
cases  in  poor  districts,  after  the  teacher's  salary  is  paid 
there  is  but  little  money  left  to  spend  on  school  furniture. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  in  question  cannot  be 
denied.  To  farmers,  tradesmen  and  all  classes,  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  indispensable.  It 
must  indeed  be  embarrassing  for  the  man  who  cannot 
correctly  calculate,  for  example,  the  interest  due  upon 
monej'  lent  or  borrowed,  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  a 
few  feet  of  lumber,  without  being  obliged  to  consult 
others  as  to  what  is  really  the  correct  amount. 

Of  course  the  pupils  have  themselves  to  blame  in 
many  cases,  for  not  being  attentive  to  what  is  taught  in 
school  and  not  being  diligent  in  their  studies,  but  the 
instructor  who  neglects  other  subjects  e(|ually  important 
for  the  sake  of  giving  nearly  half  of  the  time  to  reading 
is  also  to  be  l)lamed. 

A  parent  once  said  to  me,  "Why  have  you  not  put 
Maggie  in  the  third  book  !  Mr.  M-  ,  our  last  teacher, 
was  asking  me  yesterday  about  her  and  I  told  him  she 
was  still  in  the  second."  He  said  "Oh,  she  ouglit  to 
have  been  in  Standard  TIT  long  ago,  /  intended  to  have 
graded  her  last  term,  had  I  remained."  I  replied,  "Mr. 
H —  T  have  not  advanced  your  child  in  reading  because 
she  was  not  qualified  in  other  branches  for  .Standard 
III.  '      The    next  I  heard   from    that    .source    was    that 


"  the  children  were  not  learning  one  bit."  Now  that 
of  course  was  hard  to  bear,  but  still  "  Maggie  "  remained 
in  Standard  II.  until  she  received  instruction  necessary 
for  Standard  III. 

Another  peculiar  circumstance  might  also  be  mention- 
ed and  that  is  the  habit  some  instructors  have  of  grading 
their  pupils  into  Reader  No.  VI.  11'%  this  is  done  is 
something  not  easily  understood.  Tlie  writer  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  other  teachers  in  explanation 
of  this  subject.  Veca. 


Stoue  Biislies  Wauted. 


Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Education  Office,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  writes  : 

"  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  anj'  of  your 
readers  would  look  along  the  shoies  this  spring  and 
send  me  specimens  of  a  very  peculiar  seaweed  in  which 
interest  is  now  being  taken.  I  shall  be  glad  to  corres- 
pond with  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
exchange  specimens  with  them,  or  otherwise  be  of  use 
to  them.  .And  after  studying  the  plants  I  shall  have 
very  much  pleasure  in  describing  their  nature  and  ap- 
peai-ance  in  the  Review  as  a  "  Nature  Lesson." 

The  plants  belong  to  the  red  seaweeds,  although  when 
lying  on  the  shore  they  soon  bleach  from  the  original 
purple  red  to  white.  They  do  not  look  like  plants  at 
all.  They  grow  as  incrustations  on  stones  and  shells, 
some  species  forming  thicker  crusts  than  others  ;  the 
crust  in  still  other  species  rising  up  in  numerous  nodule 
like  points,  sometimes  into  short,  rounded,  stubliy 
branches  of  limestone.  They  are  generallv  looked  upon 
as  coral  incrustations  ;  but  they  are  not,  because  there 
is  no  coral  insect.  The  seaweed,  when  growing,  lays  up 
in  each  cell  of  the  vegetable  structure  a  large  quantity 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  so  that  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance the  plant  is  a  stone  bush.  If  it  is  placed  in  a 
dilute'solutinn  of  hydrochloi  ic  acid  for  a  few  hours  all 
the  lime  maj'  be  dissolved  out  with  the  evolution  of  a 
great  deal  of  carljonic  acid  gas.  Then  when  well 
washed  in  water  the  gelatinous  looking  mass  has  the 
genuine  odor  of  seaweeds,  although  the  naked  cyt'.  can- 
not discern  the  cellular  structui'c.  Many  specimens  are 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  at  Point  Pleasant,  Halifax  Harbor. 

The  genus  is  called  "  Lithothamnion,"  from  the  Greek 
"  Lithos,"  a  stone,  and  "Thamnion,"  a  little  bush. 
Farlow  mentions  two  species  as  found  on  the  American 
coast,  namely,  L.  pohjmorphum  and  L.  J'antii/uitmn. 
But  the  species  have  not  been  well  worked  out  here. 

Natuial  histoiy  specimens,  botanical  specimens,  so 
marked,  and  tied  as  to  be  capal)l(M)f  examination  by  the 
postal  authorities,  can  be  mailed  at  one  cent  for  every 
two  ounci^s.  Anj'  specimens,  or  suspected  specimens, 
sent  to  the  above  address,  will  be  considered  a  favor  to 
be  repaid  as  best  possible. 
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Suggestions. 


Tlie  toaolier  sliould  lie  nilliusia.stii',  ciu'fjjotic  ;  thus 
will  lie  impress  the  pupils  with  the  itlcii  that  the  suli- 
jeots  tauglit  in  school  nvv  must  imporluut. 

The  teacher  sliould  avoid  si>eming  to  he  cold  and  un- 
intei-ested,  and  yet  should  t;uard  against  heing  nervous 
and  excitable.  Lively  interest  expresses  what  he 
should  be.  The  teacher  .'■hould  not  laugh  at  the  mis- 
takes of  his  pupils,  nor  draw  attention  to  natural  or 
acquired  defects  for  the  )nirpose  of  inducing  lidicule. 

The  teaclier  should  aim  to  induce  inquiry.  Tf  he 
cannot  always  answer  the  questions  elicited,  let  him 
acknowledge  it,  and  set  to  work  with  the  pupil  to  find 
out  the  answer. 

The  teacher  sliould  not  he  too  read}'  to  help  a  pupil 
out  of  a  dittieulty.  The  recitation  is  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  pupils  to  think.  Tf  it  fails  in  this  it  fails 
uttei-ly. 

The  pupil  should  look  forward  to  the  recitation  with 
something  of  the  pleasure  that  an  athlete  looks  forward 
to  the  field  spoi-ts. 

The  teacher's  manner  should  be  such  as  would 
encourage  the  timid.  These  you  have  always  with  you, 
and  they  need  your  aid  and  .sympathy  more  than  any 
otliers  in  the  school-room.  The  teacher  must  remember 
that  he  is  being  constantly  read  bj'  his  pupils;  he  must 
therefore  a\-oid  all  niannei'isms — all  vulgar  practices — 
all  things  tli;it  cultivated  persons  should  avoid  he 
should. 

The  teacher  should  not  take  up  the  subject  as  though 
it  were  an  old  story  to  him.  (iet  all  the  new  lights  on 
your  subject  you  can,  and  always  come  to  the  class  with 
something  fresh. 

Be  always  prompt  in  calling  and  dismissing  classes. 
The  habit  of  punctuality  and  promptness  is  as  necessary 
a  part  of  education  as  a  Latin  declension.  If  class 
woik  is  done  promptly  it  becomes  a  habit  with  the 
pupil. 

The  teacher  should  show  by  his  manner  that  his 
mind  is  on  the  answers  the  pupils  give  in  forming  other 
([uestions. 

The  teacher  should  show  himself  independent  of  the 
text-book  — should  teach  the  subject,  not  the  book. 

The  teacher  should  aim  to  reach  the  lower  half  of 
the  class. 

The  teacher  should  not  allow  his  attention  to  be  given 
exclusively  to  one  jiupil,  that  others  may  feel  themselves 
unnoticed — then  is  the  opportunity  foi'  disorder. 

Teachers  govern  your  temper—  never  scold — never 
nag — be  pleasant — be  firm. 

Ho  not  take  the  time  of    recitation   in   reprimanding 


pupils.  DivScipline  by  tlie  eye,  or  a  simple  shake  of  the 
head.  Leave  reprimanding  until  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, then  take  the  on'emler  by  himself. 

The  teacher  should  be  watchful  that  his  pupils  use 
correct  speech.  M\cii  in  the  arithiiietic  class  you  may 
teach  English. 

The  teacher's  own  language  should  be  well  chosen. 
What  you  are  in  .speech  your  pupils  will  probably  become. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  the  pupil  is  daily 
reading  his  character,  and  as  a  rule  forms  a  correct 
estimate  ;  let  him  therefore  have  noble  purposes  in  life 
and  strife  after  the  attainment  of  a  noble  character 
woi-thy  the  emulation  of  his  pupils. 

Unless  the  teacher  is  himself  advancing,  the  pupils 
will  not  advanco.  As  Dr.  Arnold  says,  "  All  prefer  to 
drink  from  a  spring  rather  than  a  pond." 

A  teacher  animated  by  a  noble  pui'pose  in  life,  an 
unfeigned  love  for  his  pupils,  a  consuming  desire  for 
their  moral  as  vv'ell  as  intellectual  welfare,  cannot  fail 
to  produce  impressions  for  good,  lasting  as  eternity. 

To  none  are  given  so  many  opportunities  for  good  as 
to  the  teacher.  None  performing  their  work  in  a 
merely  perfunctorj^  manner,  will  do  so  much  harm  as 
will  the  teacher. 

Insuflicient  jsecuniarily  as  the  rewards  usually  meted 
to  teachers  are,  to  the  faithful  will  come  the  "well  done." 
S. 

A  Boy's  Team. 


Learn  patience,  boy,  and  self  control. 
You  own  a  team  that's  full  of  fire  : 

Two  waj'ward  steeds  that  draw  your  .soul, 
One's  called  Self- Will  and  one  Desire. 

With  quivering  limbs  and  tossing  mane, 
And  flashing  eyes  behold  them  stand, 

Just  ready  now  for  you  to  rein, 

They  wait  the  touch  of  your  young  hand. 

O  guide  them,  boys,  'tis  this  they  need. 
They'll  bear  you  on  to  life  or  death  ; 

They're  fierce  as  Arab's  untrained  steed.s, 
Oi-  docile  things  as  e'er  drew  breath. 

Hold  fast,  dear  lad,  nor  let  them  slip. 
Feed  well,  groom  well,  nor  overload  ; 

Urge  on  ;  but  use  no  reckless  whip. 

And  always  keep  the  plain,  straight  road. 

Thus  life  ma_y  be  one  pleasant  drive, 
If  thus  you  go  at  good  sense  rate, 

'Till  at  (iod's  palace  you  arrive. 

And  hitch  your  team  before  the  gate. 

But  reckless,  random — on  slap-dash, 

Wild  as  the  winds — no  guiding  check — 

Ah  I  soon  or  late  there  comes  the  crash. 
And  you  go  down  amid  the  wreck. 

— Simny  Uonr^ 
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Will.  McKerron,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Schools, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 


About  five  miles  from  the  Moray  Firth,  on  the  quiet 
Imt  romantic  Lossie  lies  a  small  town  called  Elgin. 
Having  been  on  several  occasions  the  residence  of  some 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  it  claims  to  be  called  a  city.  Here 
was  born  over  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Wm.  McKerron,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch.  He  was  educated -partly  at  the 
Incorporated  Trades  School  and  partly  at  the  academy 
of  his  native  city.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  latter  school 
when  Dr.  Morrison  now  rector  of  the  Glasgow  Normal 
College,  was  head  master. 

Earlv  in  life  he  turned  his  attention  to  commerce 
and  while  a  mere  lad  went  to  St.  Johns,  Antigua,  as 
head  clerk  to  a  West  India  firm.  But  not  liking  the 
climate  he  remained  but  two  yeais.  He  came  to  Hali- 
fax in  lSf37  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  late  George 
S.  Yates  as  book-keeper.  In  1S70  he  was  created 
notary  and  labellion  and  has  since  devoted  hi.s  atten- 
tion principally  to  marine  work.  He  is  chief  agent  for 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  Canadian  Mutual  Loan  and  Invest- 
ment Company.  He  was  trained  in  the  military  school 
at  Halifax,  receiving  a  first-class  certificate.  He  is  a 
retired  Major  of  the  "Halifax  Rifles,"  in  which  he 
seived  fur  several   vears  as  an  officer.      He   is  a  director 


of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science  and  of  the 
Halifa.x  Agricultural  Society,  and  secretary  of  the  N. 
S.  Poultry  Association.  There  are  few  men  in  the 
province  so  well  posted  on  all  that  relates  to  the  theory 
of  agriculture  in  all  its  departments.  As  secrelaiy  for 
several  exhibitions,  and  afterwards  as  commissioner,  he 
has  devoted  much  time  and  studj'  to  the  science  of 
agriculture  and  the  related  sulijects.  He  also  served 
his  adopted  province  for  several  years  as  (government 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities. 

He  writes  clearly  and  vigorously  and  has  contributed 
largely  at  different  times  to  various  newspapei-  discus- 
sions. 

From  this  brief  de.scription  of  his  life's  work  so  far,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  has  exceptional  qualifications  for 
the  position  to  which  the  Fielding  Government  appoint- 
ed him  in  1<S94  —  that  of  Commissioner  of  Schools  for 
Halifax  city.  As  might  have  been  expected  he  took  a 
broad  and  enlightened  view  of  educational  questions. 
In  1895  he  attended  the  N.  S.  Provincial  Educational 
Association  as  delegate  from  the  Halifax  school  board. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  .speakers  in  support  of 
the  pensioning  of  teachers,  in  urging  the  necessity  for 
their  professional  training,  in  advocating  the  formation 
of  a  teachers'  union,  and  in  showing  that  there  can  be 
no  real  science  teaching  withcmt  a  direct  appeal  to 
nature. 

Largely  owing  to  his  intelligent  grasp  of  this  idea  the 
Halifax  Academy  has  now  (nearly  completed)  one  of 
tlie  best  arranged  chemical  laboratories  in  the  province. 

There  are  few  abler  defenders  of  the  policy  that  it 
pays  the  state  to  make  all  education  free  to  all  who 
have  the  brains  to  I'eceive  it — as  free  to  the  poor  as  to 
the  rich. 

In  short,  Commissioner  McKerron's  reading  and 
opinion  on  educational  subjects  entitles  him  to  I'ank  with 
our  most  enlightened  educationists. 


An    Educator. 


"  In  learning,"  proudly  said  the  birch, 

"  I  once  played  quite  a  part : 
Whenever  little  boys  were  dull, 

Why,  T  could  make  'em  smart  !  '' 

St.    XIr/ui/lls. 


I  liiid  the  lti;\ii'.\v  a  most  faithfid  ally  in  my  school 
work  besides  giving  valuable  information,  which  could 
not  be  obtainable  from  any  other  source  in  regard  to 
changes  of  teachers,   etc.      Wishing  you  every  success, 

E.   A.  C. 


1  wish  you  every  success  with  3-our  grand  paper  which 
if  (lepiived  of  I  would  feel  lost.  R.    E.    (i. 
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President's  Address. 

Rend  before  the  St.  Jolm  County  Ti-aeliers'  Institute  b,v  rriiiclpiil  John 
Mn*Khu)on.  Charlotte  Street  School.  St.  John,  N.  B. 

L.VDIUS  .\Xl)  GenTLE.MKN,   FkM.OW  TUAniEKS, — 

We  are  so  accustomed,  on  public  occasions  when  edu- 
cation is  considered,  to  liear  speakers  iii(hilt;i'  in  fulsome 
praises  of  the  teacher,  the  school  system  and  its  etlici- 
ency,  that  I  expect,  in  referring  to  any  weakness,  or  in 
making;  any  criticism  of  tlie  work  done  hv  our  schools, 
many  teachers  will  resent  the  sarrilegi'. 

While  we  have  so  much  to  he  pioud  of  and  to  lejoiee 
over,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  no  defects  or  dangers 
whatever  were  perceived.  Not  to  see  them  would  bt^ 
bliinlness  ;  and,  seeing  them,  and  not  mentioning  them, 
would  be  cowardice. 

The  tendency  of  the  time.s,  and  of  the  schools,  is  too 
much  towards  expediency  and  utility.  A  boy  equi])ped 
to  earn  money,  and  make  a  show,  is  turned  out  on  the 
world  "educated."  The  individuality  of  a  boy— the 
finer  sensibilities,  and  ideas  of  truth  and  honor  in  a  boy 
or  girl,  are  of  more  value  to  them  and  to  mankind  than 
all  of  the  mathematics,  science,  language  and  culture 
that  can  be  carried  away  by  the  brightest  scholar. 

In  our  gatherings,  at  Teachers'  Institutes  and  else- 
where, we  talk  much  of  school  curricula,  of  furniture 
and  apparatus,  of  methsds  of  teaching  this  or  that  sub- 
ject, and  we  do  well,  for  these  are  important  subjects 
and  well  worthy  our  most  earnest  and  careful  consider- 
ation ;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  himself  is  the  supreme  important  factor  in 
education.  To  avoid  becoming  mechanical  should  be 
the  constant  care  of  every  teacher.  There  is  a  danger 
of  becoming  slaves  to  the  course  of  instruction,  of  trust- 
ing too  much  to  devices  for  teaching,  etc.,  to  the  neglect 
of  our  own  personality. 

The  late  President  Garfield,  in  .speaking  before  a  con- 
vention of  teachers,  once  said  :  "  It  has  long  been  my 
opinion  that  we  ate  all  educated,  whether  children, 
men  or  women,  far  more  by  person.-^l  influence  than  by 
books  or  the  apparatus  of  the  schools.  If  I  could  be 
taken  back  into  my  boyhood  to-day,  and  had  all  the 
libraries  and  apparatus  of  a  university,  with  ordinary 
routine  professors  offered  me  on  one  hand  ;  and  on  the 
other,  a  great,  luminous,  rich-souled  man,  such  as  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  tent  in  the  woods 
alone,  I  should  say,  give  me  Dr.  Hopkins  for  my  college 
course  rather  than  any  university  with  only  routine 
professors.  The  privilege  of  sitting  down  before  a  great, 
clear-headed,  large-hearted  man,  and  breathing  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  life,  and  being  drawn  up  to  him  and 
lifted  up  by  him,  and  learning  his  methods  of  thinking 
and   living,    is   in    itself  an   enormous  educating  power. 


Smaller  schools  and  more  teachers,  le.ss  machinery  and 
more  personal  irilluenri',  will  bring  forth  fruits  higher 
and  better  than  any  we  have  yet  seen."  A  man  that 
could  utter  such  noble  sentiments  as  these  deserved  to 
be  President  of  "  the  Great  Republic." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  character  of  the  child  de- 
tei  mines  the  character  of  the  man,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  teacher  determines  the  character  of  the  child,  and 
the  old  couplet  "  that  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world,  "  slK)uld  read,  "  the 
mind  that  trains  our  children  is  the  mind  that  rules  the 
world." 

Again,  there  is  a  danger  of  trusting  too  much  to  class 
instruction,  to  the  neglect  of  the  indlvidnnl.  One  has 
said  "we  should  no  more  think  of  teaching  children  in 
herds  than  of  doctoring  them  in  herds."  Classes  must 
be  taught  by  teaching  the  individuals,  instead  of  relying 
upon  class  instruction  to  develop  the  individual.  Here 
I  will  quote  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  on 
"  The  Teacher's  Duty  to  the  Pupils,"  in  the  yorth 
American  Review  for  July  :  "  The  teacher  who  would 
aim  at  shaping  the  character  of  all  his  pupils  according 
to  one  uniform  standard,  would  be  attempting  the  im- 
possible, because  he  would  be  striving  to  do  what  is  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God. 
In  all  the  Creator's  works  there  is  charming  variety. 
There  are  no  two  stars  in  the  firmament  etjual  in  mag- 
nitude and  splendor,  '  for  star  diff'ereth  from  star  in 
glory'  ;  there  are  no  two  leaves  of  the  forest  alike,  no 
two  grains  of  sand,  no  two  human  faces.  Neither  can 
there  be  two  men  absolutely  identical  in  mental  capacity 
or  moral  disposition.  One  maj' excel  in  solid  judgment, 
another  in  tenacity  of  memory,  and  a  thirrl  in  brilliancy 
of  imagination  ;  one  is  naturally  grave  .and  solemn,  an- 
other is  gay  and  vivacious  ;  one  is  constitutionally  shy, 
timid  and  reserved  ;  another  is  bold  and  demonstrative. 
The  teacher  should  take  his  pupils  as  God  made  them, 
and  aid  them  in  bringing  out  the  hidden  powers  of  their 
soul.  If  he  tries  to  adopt  the  levelling  process,  by 
casting  all  in  the  same  mould,  his  pupils  will  become 
forced  and  unnatural  in  their  movements  ;  they  will 
lose  heart,  their  spirits  will  be  broken,  their  manhood 
crippled  and  impaired.  Instead  of  laboring  to  crush 
and  subdue  their  natural  traits  and  propensities,  he 
should  rather  direct  them  into  a  proper  channel." 

The  real  fact  is,  most  teachers  have  too  many  pupils 
to  develop  the  powers  of  each  and  every  child  and  the 
temptation  is  to  cram  the  bright  ones  and  let  the  others 
get  what  they  can.  In  our  city  schools  there  are  from 
forty  to  sixty  pupils  in  a  class  room.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  teacher  to  give  the  individual  attention 
necessary  to   the   proper   instruction  of   all    the    pupils 
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under  such  circumstances.  Some  of  the  best  educators 
of  the  United  States  agree  that  thirty  pupils  should  be 
the  niaxiiiuim  number  in  tliargeof  a  teaclier.  I  believe 
we  are  all  too  apt  to  look  at  the  marked  success  that 
our  best  pupils  cichieve,  and  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
what  tl;e  school  has  done  for  them,  regardless  of  what 
hits  been  done  for  the  weaker  ones — those  whose  future 
success  or  failure  is  fai-  more  dependent  on  the  school. 
We  must  learn  to  measure  our  success  more  Ijy  what  we 
do  for  the  dull  and  stupid  ones.  We  must  endeavor  to 
give  adequate  training  to  each  child  according  to  his 
capacity,  dealing  with  the  slow  and  weak,  and  even 
with  the  indifferent,  as  carefully  and  intelligentl}-  as 
with  the  clever  and  brilliant.  A  school  which  crams 
prize-winners,  to  the  neglect  of  commonplace,  or  even 
stupid  children,  is  not  doing  honest  and  truthful  woi-k. 
Your  industrious,  studious  and  thoughtful  boys  would 
acquire  an  education,  even  take  a  medal,  if  they  never 
saw  a  school-roon,  the  other  iiei-er  would. 

Emerson  saj's,  "  When  nature  has  work  to  be  done 
she  creates  a  genius  to  do  it,"  and  he  adds,  "  Follow 
the  great  man  and  you  will  see  what  the  world  has  at 
heart  in  these  ages."  In  quoting  this,  recently,  some 
one  pertinently  remarked,  "  But  we  have  come  to  an 
age  when  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  great  woman  as 
well  as  the  great  man  to  see  what  the  world  has  at 
heart."  It  could  hardly  have  been  dreamed  a  few 
years  ago  that  it  would  be  thought  necussary  for  a  man 
to  speak  in  defence  of  man's  rights  in  any  of  the  profes- 
sions, but  T  am  actually  alarmed  lest  the  male  teacher  as 
a  species  shall  becomeextinct  in  this  province.  There  cer- 
tainly exists  to-day  a  conspicuous  disproportion  in  the 
number  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  New  Brunswick. 
Woman  has  proved  her  eflSciency  in  all  departments 
of  school  woi'k,  yet  the  most  happy  families,  according 
to  my  observations,  are  those  in  which  the  number  of 
male  and  female  members  are  nearly  equal,  and  where 
the  influence  of  neither  sex  predominates  in  a  pronoun- 
ced degree  over  that  of  the  other.  I  believe  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  educational  system  will  be  greatly 
conserved  by  retaining  in  nearly  equal  proportions  the 
best  teachers  of  both  sexes.  The  boys  and  girls  in  our 
schools,  even  in  primary  grades,  need  the  influence  of 
both  men  and  women  teachers. 

There  is  an  important  field,  however,  to  the  w-ork  of 
which  woman  is  particularly  adapted  and  of  which  the 
sterner  sex  will  not  dispute  the  monopoly. 

The  age  requires  kindergartens.  New  Brunswick  is 
behind  the  age  in  providing  them.  St.  John  should 
lead  the  way.  Are  there  no  Elizabeth  Peabodys  or 
Sarah  Coopers  in  this  city  to  take  up  and  carr}-  on  tliis 
good  and  necessary  work  ? 


The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  his  opening 
address  at  the  Educational  Institute,  in  viewing  our 
educational  system  from  the  nursery  to  the  university, 
called  attention  to  this  missing  circle  or  weak  link  in 
the  educational  chain.  Steps  can  be  and  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  influence  for  good  of 
a  kindergarten  training  would  not  only  be  felt  through- 
out the  primary  grades,  but  I  believe  al'  the  way  up  to 
and  through  the  university  itself. 

Byron  JNIathews  on  "  Ethical  Education,"  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Fopidar  Science  Manthly,  says,  "  Nothing 
is  more  important  for  our  children  and  youth  to  under- 
stand than  the  nature  and  character  of  human  relations; 
but  these  are  ignored,  as  if  there  were  no  such  relations. 
Here,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  most  serious  defect  of  our 
schools,  and  not  in  the  lack  of  proper  '  correlation  '  of 
studies.'  "  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  moral  result 
of  the  work  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the  little  ones 
are  unconsciously  instructed  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  cannot  be  overestimated." 

As  our  schools  are  at  present  constituted,  in  mv 
opinion,  man}'  of  our  children  enter  too  j'oung,  and 
until  kindergartens  are  provided  for  the  younger  ones 
the  minimum  age  of  admission  should  Ije  changed  to 
seven  j'ears. 

Just  now  the  popular  demand  is  for  manual  training, 
technical  schools,  etc.  These  are  good  in  their  places, 
but  not  .so  necessary  to  a  complete  education  as  a  kin- 
dergarten training.  Because  education  has  to  do  with 
the  whole  of  life,  with  man,  and  not  with  any  one  or 
any  group  of  his  petty  activities.  He  must  take  an 
acceptable  part  in  the  lila  of  eflfort  ;  and  to  do  this  he 
must  be  prepared. 

There  is  a  time  when  special  technical  training  is  ad- 
visable, w  hen  it  is  the  proper  usurper  of  the  time  ;  but 
this  is  quite  secondary,  a  mere  supplement  to  the  main 
business  of  education.  It  is  a  deplorable  intrusion  if  it 
ever  take  the  place  of  education.  It  is  unpedagogic  to 
introduce  the  work  into  the  higher  grades  onl)-  of  our 
public  schools.  According  to  Frtebel  and  Herbart  it  is 
extremely  unpedagogic,  unless  it  is  connected  with  and 
closely  dovetailed  into  all  actual  school  work.  If  we 
consider  manual  training  an  educational  factor,  the 
kindergarten  is  its  true  foundation. 

But  I  have  little. sympathy  with  the  cr}',  that  because 
this  is  a  practical  age  the  .school  training  should  be  in 
line  with  every  special  occupation  of  life,  without  regard 
to  the  educative  value  of  the  studies  pursued.  The 
most  practical  education  is  that  whicli  develops  the 
child's  powers,  which  acquaints  him  with,  and  shows 
him    how  to   use,    the    tools  nature  gave  him,  so  that 
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he  can  take  up  and  juusuo  witli  pleasure  and  success 
tin-  work  of  any  profession  or  culliiii,'  in  lift'. 

The  elements  of  manual  traininj;  are  but  one  phase  of 
kindergarten  work.  The  teaching  that  a  child  receives 
in  the  primary  department  largely  determines  his  entire 
career  as  a  student.  The  methods  of  study,  the  haoits 
of  tiiought,  the  enthusiasm  for  learning  are  all  hegotten 
in  the  lower  grades  ;  all  subsetjuent  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment are  largeh'  dependent  upon  the  juimal  im- 
petus given  to  the  faculties. 

The  kindergarten  is  the  best  agency  for  setting  in 
motion  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  machinery  of  the 
little  child,  that  it  may  do  its  own  work  in  its  own  way. 
It  is  the  rain,  and  dew,  and  sun,  to  evoke  the  sleeping 
germ  and  bring  it  into  .self-activity  and  growth.  It  is 
teaching  the  little  child  to  teach  himself.  The  kinder- 
garten devotes  itself  more  to  ideas  than  to  words  ;  more 
to  things  than  to  books.  Children  are  taught  words 
too  much,  while  they  fail  to  catch  ideas.  Give  n  child 
ideas.  The  world  does  not  need  fine  rhetoric — valualile 
as  that  is — half  as  much  as  it  needs  practical,  useful 
ideas. 

If  Friebel  was  right,  and  where  is  the  well-read 
teacher  to-day  who  doubts  it,  the  kindergarten  ought  to 
be  the  foundation  stone  of  our  Public  School  Sj'stera. 
Froebel  intended  that  kindergarten  principles  should 
extend  from  the  nursery  through  the  university,  but  his 
life  was  too  short  to  work  out  a  system  suited  to  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  requirements  of  older  child- 
ren. That  work  was  reserved  for  this  age,  and  as  far  as 
I  know  is  still  unfinished,  for  I  doubt  if  either  Sloyd  or 
Hailmann's  methods  have  solved  the  problem. 

Did  some  one  say,  but  these  are  not  questions  for 
teachers  to  discuss  here  ?  If  it  is  true,  as  we  sometimes 
hear,  that  the  schools  are  not  fulfilling  their  purpose, 
will  the  public  not  hold  the  teacher  responsible  1  Do 
our  trustees,  and  the  authorities  generally,  not  expect 
us,  the  teachers — yes,  even  we  who  serve  in  the  ranks, 
to  diligently  seek  the  cause,  bring  it  constantly  to  their 
notice,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  help  to  apply  the 
remedy  ? 

The  schools  are  the  fountainheads  of  progress,  and 
they  can  and  viusf  be  made  successful.  The  press 
frames  public  sentiment,  the  physicians  cure  the  diseases 
of  the  community,  the  clergj-  give  hope  and  cheer  to 
that  within  which  is  immortal,  but  the  teacher  makes 
the  community.  Then  the  teacher  must  not  only  know 
his  age,  but  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  its  needs. 
In  this  day  of  specialties,  when  entire  devotion  is  the 
price  of  eminence,  it  behooves  the  teacher  to  choose  care- 
fully his  line  of  work.  Here  he  must  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds.      He  must  know  something 


about  everything  ;  but  he  falls  l)chiiid  the  spirit  of  the 
age  if  he  does  not  strive  to  know  everytlii-ng  about 
something.  In  much  of  his  work  he  must  grow  through 
the  experience  of  others — in  some  one  branch  he  must 
aim  at  originalit}^,  discovciy,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  exercise 
independent  thought.  This  means  time  and  energy  ;  it 
means  persistent,  faithful  investigation  in  whatever  di- 
rection he  has  focused  his  glass,  until  others  are  imlmcd 
with  his  own  enthusiasm. 

Any  real  advance  is  educational  work  must  iru'lude 
a  more  careful  study  of  the  child,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  its  highest  and  best  development. 

"  Every  educational  reform,"  says  Stanley  Hall,  "  has 
been  the  result  of  closer  personal  acquaintance  with 
children  and  youth  and  deeper  insight  into  their  needs 
and  life."  The  teacher  who  would  know  this  psychol- 
ogy of  childhood  must  study  it  inductivelj',  that  is  by 
observation  of  the  children  themselves.  He  must  not 
depend  on  the  statements  and  generalization  of  others, 
except  as  an  aid  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
individual  child. 

As  observed  by  a  thoughtful  writer,  "  A  second  hand 
knowledge  of  an  average  of  mental  capabilities,  borrowed 
from  a  few  scientific  observers,  cannot  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  personal  study  which  has  become  the  duty  of 
every  teacher."  Added  to  the  fact  that  averages  are 
very  deceiving  tilings  and  average  human  nature  not 
less  so  than  averages  in  general,  is  the  equally  valuable 
truth  that  averages  change  from  age  to  age  in  childhood, 
as  well  as  from  one  age  to  another  of  the  race.  What 
each  teacher  needs  is  something  that  will  enable  him  to 
place  his  finger  upon  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  his 
pupil,  then  no  matter  what  the  average  of  the  grade 
may  be,  he  knows  where  that  child  needs  strengthening. 

An  American  writer  says,  "  Neglect  to  study  child- 
ren is  one  of  the  sins  of  the  profession."  Earl  Barns, 
professor  of  education  in  Stanford  University,  replies, 
"  One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times,  educationally,  is 
the  constantly  increasing  interest  in  child  study. 

The  school-room  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  laboratory  of 
research  ;  the  child  is  to  develop  power  by  expending 
energy  investigating  his  enlarged  and  enriched  environ- 
ment ;  and  the  teacher  is  to  investigate  the  investiga- 
ting child.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  be  built  up  a 
true  psychology  of  childhood  ;  and  upon  such  a  basis 
only  can  pedagogic  science  find  sure  foundation." 

But  child  study  has  another  purpose  of  greater  value 
still ;  to  intelligently  strive  to  develop  a  child  from 
what  he  now  is  towards  what  he  ought  to  become,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  each  individual  child's  present  con- 
dition, and  how  his  various  powers  respond  to  stimula- 
tion.     Individual  teaching  and   hence  individual    child- 
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study,   is    a  necessary  ctinditioii    of    success,    whatever 
general  plan  may  be  pursued. 

Of  all  a  teacher's  studies  then,  the  most  constant  and 
eager  of  all  should  he  the  study  of  tlie  child  at  first  hand. 
He  should  be  ever  watching  the  workings  and  develop- 
ment of  the  bodies,  minds  and  moral  sense  of  the  pupils 
under  his  cliarge,  and  allowing  the  child  to  lead  him 
how  to  teach.  Of  teachers  it  must  be  especially  true, 
if  they  would  advance  towards  perfection  in  their  art, 
"  A  little  child  shall  lead  them  " 

Fellow-teachers,  what  are  we  doing  along  this  line  of 
original  investigation  in  reference  to  the  children  them- 
selves ;  their  ways  of  seeing  things  and  thinking  about 
them;  their  ambitions,  passions,  and  fears,  their  plays, 
theii-  language,  their  various  forms  of  expression.  For 
e.xample,  to  come  down  to  particulars,  are  we  seriously 
considering  such  questions  as — What  elements  in  our 
common  punishments  do  children  consider  just  ?  And 
then  again.  What  elements  do  they  consider  unjust  t 
If  discipline  is  to  be  remedial,  rather  than  revengeful 
or  merely  fear-inspiring,  we  must  know  how  children 
react  against  various  common  punishments  usually  im- 
posed for  the  offences  which  they  commit. 

There  is  another  kind  of  knowledge  which  many 
teachers  fail  to  take  into  account  Experience  of  men 
and  affairs  is  necessary  to  character  and  social  refine- 
ment. The  teacher  will  be  measured,  socially,  by  his 
ability  and  desire  to  contribute  to  the  well-ijeing  of 
society.  He  should  fit  into  the  social  life  of  the  world, 
touching  humanity  at  all  points  ;  be  the  motive  force  of 
all  that  is  good  and  great  in  the  complex  machinery  of 
life,  determining  that  example,  both  in  the  class-room 
and  out  of  it,  shall  take  precedence  of  theory  and 
precept. 

Our  profession  has  not  usually  been  regarded  as  a 
social  one.  Some  writer,  with  a  touch  of  .sarcasm  has 
said  that  teachers,  like  other  carnivorous,  flesh-bruising 
animals,  generally  go  alone  ;  that  they  ma}'  .sometimes 
be  found  in  pairs,  but  that  they  are  hardly  ever  gre- 
garious. However  that  may  have  been  in  the  da3's 
gone  by,  we  tliink  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  in  late 
years  teachers  have  found  that  strength  lies  in  com 
munion  ;  that  encouragement  and  help  are  found  in  the 
glance  of  human  eye,  in  the  grasp  of  human  hand. 

If  "in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom," 
it  is  immensely  wi.se  on  the  part  of  teachers,  frequently 
to  assemble,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
remedy  defects  and  adopt  more  efficient  means  for  the 
advancement  of  all  the  interests  appertairnng  to  their 
profession. 

Our  profession  involves  many  duties,  and  unles.s  we 
are  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in   its  service,  giving 


it  our  highest  thought  and  most  earnest  eifort,  it  should 
be  left  for  others  more  worthy. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  we  owe  certain 
duties  to  the  family,  to  the  community  in  which  we  live, 
and  to  our  country  ;  but  there  is  as  truly  an  allegiance 
due  to  the  profession  one  follows.  The  power  of  society 
is  in  its  sjnrit  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Loyalty  to  our 
profession  demands  that  we  take  up  every  burden,  if 
burden  there  be,  and  bear  it  bravely  to  the  end  ;  and 
that  with  enthusiasm  for  the  past,  and  boundless  hope 
for  the  future,  we  take  the  heritage  bequeathed  by 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  standing  far  above  the 
murky  mist  of  ignorance  and  selfishness — far  beyond  the 
gods  of  worldly  splendor,  work— work  not  for  to-day 
nor  to-morrow,  not  for  this  generation  nor  the  following, 
hut  for  the  on-rolling  ages,  for — 

"  When  a  true  teacher  dies,  for  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies  upon  the  paths  of  men." 


Educational  Notes. 


The  American   Institute  of   Instruction  will   meet   at 
Montreal  in  1897. 


In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  30,000  people  signed  a  petition 
for  free  text  books  and  stationery  for  use  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  students  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  are  not 
permitted  to  publish  any  periodical. 


The  Chinese  government  has  ordered  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  the 
empire  for  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  and 
Western  sciences. 

Oxford  Univer.sity  consists  of  twenty-two  colleges. 


During  the  present  century  the  number  of   universi- 
ties in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  9  to  451. 


The  authorities  of  the  Cambridge  University  strike 
from  the  rolls  of  the  Alumni  the  name  of  a  graduate 
guilty  of  crime  and  take  from  hiui  his  degree. 


Nine  thousand  students  are  registered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  No  other  educational  institution  in  the 
world  has  as  many  names  on  its  rolls. 


Do  not  exi)l.nn  what  ynu  pupils  already  know. 
Give  no  muddy  explanations  to  .;onccal  your  ignorance. 
Do  not  ask  pointless  <iuestions,  or  such  as  can  be 
answered  by  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  Wake  up  their  minds 
by  plain,  pointed  questions  that  require  some  mental 
effort  on  their  part   to  answer  them. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

A  writer  in  Scliod/  K</iiriili<i)i  proposes  tlic  foUowinj; 
reformed  course  in  aritlimetie  for  children  below  twelve 
yeai's  of  age  : 

1.  Comparatively  little  number  work  of  any  kind 
tkiring  this  period.  The  chief  value  of  number  work 
lies  in  its  contributing  to  the  habit  of  accuracy,  and 
children  are  not  and  can  not  be  accurate  in  tlie  earlier 
stages  of  their  development,  as  latest  investigations 
show.  Hence,  what  number  work  there  is,  should  lie 
massed  mainly  in  the  higher  grades. 

2.  No  attempt  should  be  made  duritig  this  period  to 
teach  the  tlifory  of  notation,  the  nature  of  factor  and 
product,  the  analysis  of  the  processes  in  fractions,  the 
piinciples  of  decimals  and  percentage  —  in  fact,  no 
general  or  universal  truths  should  be  formulated. 
Such  formulation  does  not  belong  to  children's  shools. 
On  this  point,  every  arithmetical  text-liook  is  faulty. 
They  make  a  bee  line  for  general  principles  and  univer- 
sal laws,  which  are  ad  adults'  thoughts,  not  children's. 
They  cannot  healthily  and  naturally  become  children's 
thoughts  b3' any  amount  of  pictures,  "pies,"  "apples," 
or  degenerate  nursery  vocaljulary. 

3.  Number  work  for  this  period  should  consist  of  ; 
(a)  The  solution  of  problems  which  do  not  require  ixuy 
explicit  analysis  of  geneial  laws.  These  may  involve 
both  integers  and  fractions,  (b)  Exercises  in  computa- 
tion to  form  the  habit  of  accuracy.  Tlie  four  elementary 
proces.ses  with  both  integers  and  fraction  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  pupil  is  not  harmed  in  any  way 
whatever  by  being  taught  to  perform  these  processes 
mechanically  without  knowing  a  reason  in  the  world 
for  them. 

Our  forefathers  were  much  more  in  accord  with  the 
results  of  modern  child-study  when  thej'  told  the  child 
interested  in  the  multiplication  of  fractions  to  multiply 
the  numerators  together  for  a  nevv  numeiator  and  the 
denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator,  and  then 
set  them  tit  itork  midtipli/in;/,  than  we  are  when  we 
spend  a  quarter  of  the  pupils'  school  life  in  vainly 
attempting  to  "  develop"  in  him  the  universal  principles 
of  numerical  relations,  for  which  he  is  not  ripe  and  in 
which  he  consequently  can  have  no  healthy  interest. 


Every  primary  teacher  .should  strive  to  encourage  the 
children's  natural  curiosity  about  all  tlie  facts  or  phe- 
nomena that  come  under  their  notice,  to  teach  them  to 
reproduce  their  observations  truthfully,  to  feel  a  kinship 
with  all  animal  and  plant  life,  and  to  be  brave  and 
uncomplaining, at  all  times,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
studies.  This  is  a  great  work,  it  is  true,  and  it  will 
take  much  thought  and  careful  preparation  in  order  that 
none  of  these  little  one  lie  allowed  to  go  astray. 


The  Essential  FJenient. 

The  first  and  most  essential  element  in  a  good  lesson 
is  that  it  has  a  well  defined  aim.  The  teacher  must 
know  clearl}'  at  every  step  just  what  he  wants  to  accom- 
plish. Mere  purpo.seless  entertaining  and  random  shots 
with  tricks  and  devices  that  have  been  picked  up  in 
educational  papers  and  teachers'  meetings,  are  a  waste 
of  valuable  time.  Economy  in  the  use  of  time  is  one 
of  the  most  important  laws  of  school  teaching.  Let  no 
teachers  flatter  themselves  that  their  happy-go-lucky 
procedure  is  new  education  style,  and  must,  in  .some 
mysterious  way,  develop  the  children's  minds.  Mental 
development  is  one  of  the  convenient  screens  furnished 
by  modern  pedagogic  terminology,  behind  which  much 
slipshod  teaching  is  hidden.  The  trained  eye  of  a  wide- 
awake supervisor  is  not  deceived  by  pretences  of  this 
nature;  he  wants  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  work. 
"  Mental  development"  and  "  waking  up  mind"  with  a 
purpose  !  —  that  is  the  demand  of  the  new  education, 
and  it  is  this  which  must  characterize  every  lesson  and 
every  step  in  a  lesson.  —  I'he  School  Journal. 


Rest  of  the  Attention. 


When  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  one  subject  for 
some  time  it  becomes  weary  in  one  direction  ;  and  if 
given  to  a  series  of  subjects,  though  each  may  afford  a 
relief  to  the  other,  in  time  the  whole  stock  of  vital 
energy  which  is  at  the  service  of  attenlion  is  exhausted, 
and  the  attention  itself  needs  rest.  The  power  of  sus- 
tained attention  varies  with  age  and  development. 
Children  soon  weary  of  the  eiFort  to  fix  their  attention, 
and  for  this  reason  their  lessons  should  continue  but  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time  upon  one  subject,  nor  any  con- 
siderable time  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  Calisthenics 
do  not  constitute  a  means  of  rest  for  the  attention  when 
tired,  as  they  themseves  require  attention.  The  proper 
rest  for  wearied  attention  in  children  is  spontaneous 
plays,  and  in  students  or  business  men  is  the  entire 
change  which  comes  in  the  summer  vacation  by  hunting, 
fishing,  camping  out,  and  vi.sits  to  the  sea  or  mountains. 
— Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 


Wliat  is  a  Teacher? 


The  Teachers  Program  offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars 
for  the  best  definition  of  a  school  teacher.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  samples  selected  from  the  definitions  received  : 

That  individual  which  is  seen  bj'  all,  is  admired  by 
some,  despised  by  some  and  holds  the  destiny  of  humanity 
in  his  hands  ;  he  i.s  the  second  station  on  the  road  to 
eternity  ;  he  holds  the  keys  to  both  roads  and  has  the 
power,to  send  humanity  either  to  eternal  enjoyment  or  to 
eternal  destruction. 
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A  vigijant,  progressive,  enlightened  compound  of  love, 
order,  virtue,  diligence  and  e(|uity. 

A  peculiar  machine,  which  is  expected  to  lead  the 
procession,  gather  up  the  thorns  by  the  wayside  and 
scatter  in  its  path  beautiful  garlands  of  flowers. 

One  who  should  pos.sess  the  zeal  of  Luther,  the  firm- 
ness of  Peter,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  love  of 
John. 

A  five  days'  growler,  a  Sunday  night  prowler. 
One  who  governs,  instructs  and  imparts  science. 
An  automatic  machine  manufactured  by  his  patrons, 
lubricated  by  his  pupils,   worn  out  in  moulding  civiliza- 
tion and  the  remains  a  monument  inscribed,  "Pauper." 
The  only  person  in  this  world   who  spends   his  life 
working  for  others  with  no  hope  of  a  reward  this  side 
of  the  Celestial  City. 

A  person  who  is  qualified  in  dropping  small  seeds  that 
by  years  of  cultivation  may  grow  into   spreading  trees. 
An  angel  without  wings. 

A  guide  that  leads  the  cliildien   through  the  thorny 

wilderness.  School  days,  to  the  beautiful  city.  Education. 

That  mechanic  who  makes    and  sets  in  motion  the 

machinery  of  the  soul,   called  education,  and  the  fabric 

which  it  weaves  is  character. 

A  moulder  of  character  and  thereby  of  .statesmen  and 
nations. 

The  real  guardians  of  a  nation's  safetj'  in  time  of 
peace,  as  well  as  the  primary  bulwark  against  coming 
dangers. 

A  dictatorial  machine ;  an  up-to-date  instrument  of 
torture  ;  a  testing  apparatus  ;  a  long  drawn  out  ne- 
gation ;  a  never-failing  source  of  information  ;  a  being 
all-seeing,  all-hearing  ;  a  perfectionist ;  a  moulder,  a 
chiseler  and  a  polisher  of  mankind. 

One  who  teaches  by  precepts  and  actions  and  instructs 
others  by  words  or  signs. 


of  the  pupils),  a  few  nice  engraving,  and  several  pictures 
of  noted  personages— poets,  soldiers,  etc., — and  the 
blackboards  give  evidence  of  the  bu.sy  work  that  has 
been  going  on. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  pupils.  There  are  between 
forty  and  fifty  of  them,  and  all  working  busily.  (Jur 
presence  does  not  seem  to  attract  their  attention  from 
their  work  for  it  goes  steadily  on.  Each  one  seems  to 
know  ^chat  he  has  to  do  and  hoiv  he  has  to  do  it. 

The  pupils  speak  to  one  another  without  permission 
from  the  teacher,  so  we  see  that  talking  is  nut  pro- 
hibited. They  do  not,  however,  abuse  this  privilege  by 
talking  Ujo  much  but  only  take  advantage  of  it  when 
really  necessary. 

The  classes  follow  one  another  in  quick  succession, 
but  there  is  no  commotion  or  noise  caused  by  the  class 
movements.  When  a  lesson  is  ended,  the  teacher  gives 
certain  signals  and  the  pupils  march  quietly  to  their 
seats,  and  at  once  go  to  work  at  some  slate  exercise 
which  has  been  assigned.  Certain  other  signals  are 
c'iven  and  the  next  class  takes  its  place  in  the  same 
orderly  and  quiet  manner. 

It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  class  during  the  recitation. 
There  seems  to  be  a  thorough  understanding  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
is  the  more  interested  in  the  lesson.  Occasionally,  there 
is  a  few  minutes  singing  between  the  classes,  or  the 
teacher  helps  some  one  who  has  met  with  a  difiiculty  in 
his  slate  exercise. 

Soon,  however,  the  time  comes  for  dismission.  Slates 
and  books  are  put  quietly  away,  and  after  the  closing 
exercises  the  scholars  go  to  their  cloak  room,  but  before 
leaving  the  school  eacli  one  bids  the  teacher  a  kind  good- 
night.— E.  L.  M.  in  Xormal  Light. 


A  Visit  to  a  Well-Managed  School. 

Come  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  for  a  short  visit 
to  a  school,  which  is  my  ideal  of  a  well-conducted  one. 
The  building  itself,  is  plain  and  unpretentious,  but 
the  grounds  are  tidy  and  well-kept.  Our  knock  at  the 
door  is  answered  by  a  pupil,  who  conducts  us  to  a  seat. 
The  teacher,  who  is  busy  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
comes  forward  and  greets  us  kindly.  She  looks  happy 
and  bright,  and  seems  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
her  work.  As  she  soon  leaves  us,  to  hear  the  next  class 
recite,  we  have  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the 
room  and  its  occupants. 

The  room  is  large,  airy  and  well  lighted,  and  the  floor 
is  free  from  the  litter  of  paper,  etc.,  so  often  seen  in  our 
schools.      The  walls  are  hung  with  maps  (.some  drawings 


Lesson  on  Iron  Pyrites. 

Minerals  may  be  studied  at  any  season,  but  I  have 
found  them  especially  attractive  as  objects  for  winter 
study  because  other  things  are  less  abundant  and  less 
suited  to  the  season. 

Iron  pyrites  has  been  selected  because  (1)  it  is  very 
common  ;  (2)  it  appears  in  so  many  forms  ;  (3)  it  is  so 
often  mistaken  by  children  for  gold  ;  (4)  it  is  crystalline 
and  its  crystals  are  almost  always  plainly  discernible  ; 
(.5)  its  chemical  composition  is  easily  shown  by  experi- 
ment, and  (6)  it  may  easily  stand  as  a  type  of  crystal- 
line solids  and  thus  form  the  first  of  a  series  of  lessons 
on  crystallization  as  well  as  a  series  on  minerals. 

The  teacher  should  supply  herself  with  as  many  speci- 
mens as  possible.  It  is  found  in  many  shales,  slates, 
and  some  other  rocks,  where  it  exists  in  cubical  crystals 
of  a  dull  yellow  color  not  unlike  brass.      Its  crystals  are 
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often  found  in  the  form  of  ciitlit-sided  and  of  twelve- 
sided  solids  called  octalu'dra  and  dodecahedra  respect- 
ively. The  comnionest  variety  consists  of  masses  of 
cubes  pressed  or  fused  together.  .Vlniost  any  gravel 
pile  will  be  found  to  contain  many  samjiles  of  pyrite. 
Thin  plates  of  it  may  also  be  seen  on  breaking  soft 
(bituminous)  coal.  The  best  coal  contains  but  little  ; 
poor  coal  contains  more  of  the  pyrite. 

It  is  the  presence  of  this  substance  wiiiili  gives  to  a 
coal  fire  its  sulphurous  fumes. 

Pass  j'our  .specimens  arouiul  (he  i-hiss  lunl  iicrniit 
each  pupil  to  examine  them  to  his  .satisfaction.  If  the 
cubical  crystals  are  not  large  enough  to  see  well  with 
the  unaided  eye,  use  a  simple  magnifying  glass.  With 
such  help,  the  eye  can  usually  make  out  a  -series  of  fine 
lines  on  each  face.  These  lines  are  always  parallel  to 
tvvo  edges  of  the  face,  but  they  are  never  perpendicular 
with  the  lines  on  adjoining  faces,  so  that  it  is  never 
possible  for  lines  to  be  traced  entirelj'  around  a  cube. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  discover  the  form  of  the  crystals- 
The  type  form  is  a  cwVw,  but  all  are  not  perfect  cubes. 
Many  will  be  found  to  be  parallelopipeds  and  others 
will  often  be  found  whose  corners  are  cut  oiF  by  a  plane. 

Have  the  type  form  drawn  upon  paper.  If  your 
specimen  is  a  good  one  hax'ing  large  cubes,  these  may  lie 
modeled  in  clay.  T  have  found  it  helpful  in  teaching 
crystals,  to  have  the  type  form  of  a  crystal  made  vei-y 
large  of  bristol  board. 

Having  studied  the  crystalline  form  of  iron  pyi'ite.s,  a 
small  portion  should  be  broken  off  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  Then  take  from  the  stove  a  shovel  full  of  red 
hot  coals  and  sprinkle  the  pyrite  powder  upon  the  coals. 
A  strong  smell  of  sulphur  will  at  once  be  detected  and 
the  blue  color  of  the  sulphur  flame  will  also  be  seen. 

Another  way  of  proving  that  iron  pyrites  contain 
sulphur,  is  to  put  some  of  the  powdered  pyrite  into  a 
glass  test-tube  and  heat  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp. 
The  sulphur  will  sepaiate  from  the  pyrite  and  collect  in 
yellow  ring  farther  up  the  tulie  when  the  glass  is  cold. 
The  principal  use  of  iron  pyrites  is  in  preparing  sulphur. 
It  is  mined  in  some  localities  for  this  purpose.  Large 
beds  of  it  are  found  in  Spain.  At  Rowe,  Mass.,  and  in 
sorii'e  parts  c)f  Virginia  it  is  mined  for  the  sulphur  it 
contains. 

Some  kinds  of  pyrites,  when  left  in  a  damp  place  for 
some  time,  will  change  to  a  whitish  powder.  This  is 
anhydrous  green  vitriol.  It  is  formed  by  moisture  of 
the  air  combining  with  the  pyrite. 

The  story  of'  how  some  of  the  first  colonists  in  Vir- 
ginia sent  a  shipload  of  pyrite  home  to  England,  think, 
ing  it  to  be  gold,  will  interest  the  children.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  that  it  is  called  "  fool's  gold." 


Pupils  should  test  the  hardness  of  iron  pyrites  by 
scratching  other  substances  with  it.  In  (lie  scale  of 
baldness  pyrite  ranks  aljout  (i. 

When  struck  with  steel  a  spark  is  produced.  Tliat 
is  the  reason  this  substance  is  called  jByr-ites.  Defiiu; 
jniroto.chnirs.  What  is  a  funeial  jiyre  ?  Its  specific 
gravity  is  .").  This  means  that  it  weighs  five  times  as 
much  as  an  iMiual  vnluiiic  of  water.  If  a  fragment  be 
rubbed  over  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  or  unglazed  earth- 
en wai'e,  it  leaves  a  dark  greenish  s/rc/tk.  This  streak 
wliich  most  minerals  give  when  drawn  across  ground 
glass,  is  often  an  important  feature  in  determining  what 
mineral  is  under  examination.  --7^ra/(,^  0?vi'}i.  Payne  in 
A.   Y.,  Sriiool  Jonrnnl 


The  Bad  Boy. 


"  How  much  extra  time  and  attention  shall  the  class- 
teacher  give  him,  and  what  shall  lie  clone  if  she  fails  to 
reform  him  '!  "  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  discus- 
sion by  the  New  York  Suburban  Educational  Council 
in  the  University  liuilding,  Jan.  16.  It  depends  on 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  bad  boy  ''  thought  the  Council. 
If  it  is  the  mischievous,  active  young  fellow,  full  of 
animal  sjiirits  to  the  ti])s  of  his  fingers  and  toes  that  is 
meant,  then  it  \s  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  .so  inter- 
est him  that,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  he  shall  forget 
fun  and  mischief  in  the  pleasures  of  acipiiring  knt)wledge 
and  in  doing  the  work  of  his  class.  If,  however,  by 
"  bad  boy  ''  is  meant  the  incorrigible  l>oy,  the  Ijoy  with 
his  moral  nature  all  awry,  who  in  spile  of  kind  and 
skilful  treatment  continues  to  annoy  teacher  and  class- 
mates and  to  defy  the  rules  of  the  school,  then  the 
members  of  the  council  were  divided  as  to  what  should 
be  done. 

A  strong  minority,  headed  hj  a  Newark  principal, 
held  that  but  little  of  the  time  of  the  class  teacher 
should  be  given  to  efforts  to  reform  the  really  liad  boy; 
that  the  state  has  provided  institutions  where  he  can  be 
cared  for  and  trained,  and  that  it  is  unfair  both  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  well-meaning  members  of  the  class 
that  much  extra  time  and  attention  be  given  in  school 
to  such  a  boy.  A  large  number  seemed  to  think  that  it 
is  not  .so  much  extra  time  and  attention  in  the  class- 
room that  the  bad  boy  needs  as  extra  thought  outside 
the  class-room  as  to  how  to  reach  and  bring  him  into 
line.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hastily  dismiss  the  so-called 
"bad  boy"  from  school.  One  superintendent  declared 
that  in  forty  j^ears'  experience  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dismiss  but  two  boys  from  school  for  misconduct, 
and  he  now  l>elieved  from  what  he  had  since  learned 
that  their  dismissal  was  l)oth  unnecessary  and  harmful. 
The  "  l)ad  boy  "  can  be  reached    and    reformed   by  the 
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skilful  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent,  and  the 
result  is  worth  all  the  effort  it  taWes.  The  same  super- 
intendent told  how  a  had  boy  in  his  schools  had  been 
thoroughly  contjuered  by  referring  his  outrageous  con- 
duct to  the  judge  of  the  local  court  who  secured  the  l)Oj''s 
promise  to  do  better  if  he  was  not  punished  that  time. 
Corporal  punishment  is  by  no  means  the  best  remedy. 
iV.   Y.  School  Journal. 

To  the  Singers  of  Minas. 


Thou  long  a  poet  at  the  lyric  shrine, 

Made  not  a  prayer  to  any  muse  or  power  ; 
Letting  the  seasons  go  as  but  an  houi'. 

Until  the  afternoon  of  life  did  shine. 

Thy  silent  lips  now  move  to  verse  divine  ; 
And  Minas  adds  a  jewel  to  her  dower 
With  every  song  of  thine  that  like  a  flower 

Unfolds  with  hue  and  fragrance  pure  and  fine. 

Fundy  and  Blomidon  and  the  dark  Isle 

Recuinlient  seem  like  servants  at  thy  feet  ; 
And  elemental  forces  but  the  birth 

Of  messengers  at  thy  late  singing-while, 
To  bear  thy  music  to  our  hearts  that  greet 
Thee  as  a  singer,  just  found  on  the  earth. 

ROBERTS. 

Is  green-wiiUcd  Acadie  a  later  Greece  ; 
And  thou  a  classic  come  to  life  again. 
From  thy  historic  home  to  modern  men 

In  this  green  world  of  l)eauty  and  of  peace  ^- 

A  sculptor  then,  a  poet  now.  whose  lease 
Of  labor  is  to  carve  and  chisel  clear 
Each  f<3rm  or  lyric  shape,  until  I  hear 

Not  song ;  but  .see  thy  pictures  rest  at  ease. 

The  broad  green  plain  of  level  Tantraniar, 
Is  but  the  Temple  of  thy  ancient  time. 

The  tides,  and  all  the  Fundean  crystal  ways 

Live  as  thy  blue  Aegean  was  in  far 

Dim  yesterdays  ;  and  all  the  suns  that  climb 
This  sky,  knew  thee  in  Helle's  brightest  day. 

O.ARMEN. 

Thou  mystic  singer  whose  spontaneous  song, 
Vague  as  the  tide-tones  of  the  Fundy  flood  : 
Sweet  as  the  sweetest  singer  of  the  woods  ;  - 

Thou  too  hast  raised  thy  lyric  voice  among 

The  places  where  the  ebb  and  flood  so  sti-ong 
Fill  with  red  life  the  veins  of  Acadie  : 
And  in  thy  wondering  voices  call  to  thee 

Sad  with  rememl)rance  of  the  deathless  wrong. 

Yet  thou  art  in  the  circle  of  the  few 

Who  tune  their  voices  to  these  singing  meads  ; 
And  know  the  assonance  of  .shore  and  tide  : 

And  the  swift  stroke  of  wavelet  slipping  through 
The  grasses  ;  learning  from  the  river  reeds 
The  deepest  chorus  of  the  ocean  wide. 

The  dykelands,  and  tlie  meadows  of  the  sea 
Have  been  my  inspiration  many  a  day- 
Not  less  the  hallowed  willows  of  Grand  Pre. 


And  its  dark  tale  of  crime  and  misery. 
The  (iaspereau  still  flows  as  peacefully  ; 
And  Minas  separated  from  the  Bay 
By  gloomy  Blomidon,  and  the  array 
Of  beauty  oil  their  shores,  bind  you  to  me. 
For  we  have  loved  till  lips  have  filled  with  song  ; 
Your  English  blood  and  my  Acadian  veins 
rnniindful  of  the  hatred  of  that  yore 
That  made  our  fathers  foeman.      Be  we  strong 
In  peace,  as  they  in  war,  and  V)loody  stains 
Will  fade  in  union  ruling  all  this  shore. 

— ,/.  F.  Herbin  in  Acadia  Athenmim. 


One  Thousand  Dollars  in  Prizes. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union  offers  one  thous- 
and dollars  in  two  premiums  ;  §(500  for  the  best  book, 
and  8300  for  the  next  best  book  written  for  the  society, 
upon  "  Forming  and  Maintaining  Character  on  the 
Principles  of  the  Bible." 

Each  writer  is  expected  to  suggest  an  appropriate 
title  to  his  work.  The  widest  practicable  freedom  will 
be  allowed  in  the  form  and  style  of  treatment,  e.  y., 
didactic,  descriptive,  narrative,  or  a  tale  illustrating  the 
principles  and  methods  of  forming  and  maintaining 
Christian  character  in  close  conformity  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  under  every  condition  of  life.  The 
society  seeks  practical  and  useful  works  free  from  the 
bias  of  current  customs,  and  fi-oiii  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy and  dogmatism. 

The  works  must  be  popular  in  character,  of  a  "  high 
order  of  merit,"  and  each  consist  of  not  less  than  50,000 
nor  more  than  100,000  words. 

The  MSS.  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Publication  on  or  before  October  1,  1897.  Each  MSS. 
should  have  a  special  mark,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  should  be  sent  at  the  same  time  in  a 
sealed  envelop*^  (not  to  be  opened  until  after  the  award), 
bearing  the  same  mark,  and  botli  addressed,  post  or 
express  prepaid,  to  The  American  Sunday-School  Union, 
1 1 22  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  two  MSS.  gaining  the  prizes  are  to  bscome  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  union,  and  the  prizes  will  be 
paid  when  the  copyrights  are  secured  by  the  society. 

The  society  reserves  the  right  to  decline  any  and  all 
MSS.  offered,  if  unsuitable  for  its  jnirpose. 

Unaccepted  !HSS.  will  be  rHtuiticd  to  the  writers  at 
their  expense. 

These  prizes  are  offered  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  John  C.  Green  Income  Fund. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union, 

1122  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  January,  1897. 
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If  your  pupils  arc  inattontive,  wait.  Ask  yourself 
wliy  the\-  are  inattentive.  Perhaps  physical  conditions 
are  not  sucli  as  to  insure  their  hest  mental  condition. 
Look  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  ventilation  of  your 
room.  Be  earnest  and  interested  yourself,  and  they 
will  be  interested  and  attentive. 

Do  not  repeat  questions.  Ask  them  in  terms  under- 
stood by  your  pupils,  for  they  have  the  inalienable 
right  to  know  just  what  your  questions  mean.  When 
an  answer  is  given,  do  not  repeat  it  yourself  to  impress 
it  upon  the  mind  of  the  inattentive.  As  well  might 
you  try  to  illumine  a  cavern  with  an  unlighted  torch. 

Do  not  speak  in  harsh,  loud  tones.  Bring  into  the 
class-room  your  "  home  voice,"  your  "  society  manners." 
Be  at  your  best  in  the  presence  of  your  pupils.  Your 
eyes  will  often  be  more  effective  than  your  voice  in 
bringing  back  to  the  work  in  hand  the  pupil's  wander- 
ing mind,  and  in  preventing  or  in  correcting  a  thought- 
less movement  or  utterance. — Ex. 


SCHOOL,   AND    COLLEGE. 

His  Honor  Lieutenant  Governor  Howland,  of  P.  E.  I., 
has  recently  given  another  evidence  of  the  deep  interest 
he  takes  in  all  matters  educational,  by  arranging  with 
His  E.xcellenc}'  the  Governor  General  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  ten  medals  annually  in  the  schools  of  the  prov- 
ince, as  follows  :  To  Prince  of  Wales  College,  two ; 
Charlottetown  schools,  three  ;  Summerside,  one;  George- 
town, one  ;  Souris,  one  ;  Montague,  one  ;   Alberton,  one. 


Robert  Maxwell,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  St.  John,  in  place  of 
D.  W.  Baskin,  Esq.,  whose  term  had  expired. 


A  school  district  in  New  Brunswick  is  to  be  assessed 
for  $330.00  to  pay  the  costs  of  an  equity  suit  which 
grew  out  of  a  quarrel-  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 
Probably  the  inhabitants  now  see  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  settle  their  dispute  in  some  other  way. 
There  would  certainly  be  more  money  to  devote  to  school 
purposes.  In  many  districts  these  unseemly  squabbles 
exercise  a  retarding  influence  on  educational  devel- 
opment. 


Mr.  Isaac  Fay   has   recently   been   appointed    to   the 
principalship  of  the  (North  Side)  Mt.  Stewart  school. 


Fredericton  has  set  a  good  example  by  increasing  the 
pay  of  several  of  its  teachers  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  successful  work. 

By  the  resignation  of  Miss  Mabel  C.  Hunter,  Fi-eder- 
icton  loses  one  of  the  best  teachers  on  its  staff. 


The  list  of  courses  to  be  given  at  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School  this  year,  has  just  been  issued,  and  in  it  are 
found  almost  all  the  courses  that  were  given  last  year, 
and,  in  addition,  American  history,  civil  government 
and  psychology.     Latin  was  taught  last  year,  but  Greek 


appears  on  the  list  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The 
attendance  at  this  school  has  increased  very  ra])idly 
during  the  last  few  years.  For  several  years  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  about  50  or  GO,  but  for  the  last  two 
years  the  numbers  in  attendance  have  been  600,  and 
have  been  made  up  principally  of  high  class  teachers, 
many  of  them  being  college  professors.  Instruction 
in  all  courses  begins  ou  Tuesday,  July  Citli. 


The  many  friends  of  Theodore  H.  Rand,  D.  C.  L., 
throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  admired  his  contributions  to  tlie  press  and 
the  magazines  from  time  to'  time,  will  be  glad  to^learn 
that  a  collection  of  his  poems  under  the  title,  "At 
Minas  Basin  and  Other  Poems,"  is  being  brought'out 
by  the  Toronto  publisher,  William  Brigg.s,  and  will  soon 
be  placed  on  the  market.  As  a  poet.  Dr.  Rand  is  par- 
ticularly happy  in  his  sonnets.  These  reveal  a  keen 
appreciation  of  nature  in  her  varied  moods,  an  admirable 
interpretation  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  teachings,  and 
are  marked  by  fine  poetical  diction  and  musical  rhythm. 
These,  we  understand,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
volume,  which  also  contains  some  verv  fine  lyrics,  and 
is  sure  to  give  its  author  a  very  prominent  place  among 
the  poets  of  this  country,  and  indeed  of  the  wider 
Anglo-Saxon  world. 


Inspector  Mersereau  is  visiting  the  ungraded  schools 
of  Gloucester  County,  and  in  March  will  take  the  graded 
schools  of  Northumberland  County. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Leonard  Tillev,  being 
a  Political  History  of  New  Brunswick  for  the  Past 
Seventy  Years,  by  James  Hannay,  author  of  "A  History 
of  Acadia."  Pages  400  ;  cloth  ;  illustrated  ;  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  1897.  Mr.  Hannay  has  done  good  service  in 
presenting  to  the  public  the  life  of  Sir  Leonard  Tilley — 
a  service  that  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  all  who 
delight  to  honor  a  noble  and  gifted  man,  and  to  set 
before  the  youth  of  New  Brunswick  an  example  so 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  book  is  one  we  would  like  to 
see  in  every  school  in  the  province  so  that  the  boys  and 
girls  may  seek  to  emulate  a  life  that  was  both  pure  and 
patriotic,  and  distinguished  for  those  virtues  that  are 
an  ornament  to  the  citizenship  of  a  country.  It  was 
fortunate  indeed  that  the  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Acadia  "  should  have  selected  such  a  subject  for  his 
pen,  where  he  had  ample  scope  not  only  to  do  justice  to 
the  man  and  statesman,  but  also  to  give  us  a  graphic 
sketch  of  provincial  life  for  the  past  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  and  deal  with  tho.se  political  events  that  form 
so  important  a  part  of  our  history.  The  narrative  is 
carried  with  spirit  and  interest  down  to  the  death  of 
Sir  Leonard,  dealing  with  the  character  and  lives  of 
other  public  men  in  the  period  referred  to;  and  the 
clear  and  forciV)le  style  in  which  it  is  written  should  win 
for  it  instant  popularity,  and  bespeak  for  it  a  perman- 
ence which  the  sul>ject  and  the  author's  treatment  of  it 
fully  deserve. 
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A  CoMBi.vKD  S.  S.  SixciN'G  BooK.  The  enterprising 
publishers  S.  W  Striiub  it  Co.,  Aurlitoiiuni  lUiildinu;, 
Chicago,  having  put  into  one  volume  two  of  their  most 
jiopular  Sunday  .School  Singing  J'ooks,  "  Fieautit'ul 
Songs"  and  "  Living  Fountain,"  making  a  work  twice 
til.-  usual  size.  The  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary 
books,  3oc.  (The  publishers  will  mail  one  sample  copy 
for  examination  upon  the  receipt  of  only  L'Oc.)  Mr. 
Straub's  books  have  alwajs  lieen  regarded  as.  very  excel- 
lent, and  this  combined  book  with  its  duuWe  amount  of 
the  richest  music  and  its  extremely  low  price  will  be 
quickly  appreciated  by  our  l)est  Sunday  Schools. 


Herb.\ht's  A.  B.C.  OK  Sks.se-Impres;;ions  .vnd  Minor 
PEDAOOfilc.vi.  Works.      Translated  ;   with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Connnentary  bv  Dr.  W.  J.  Eskoff.     pp.  28.S. 
Price  81.50.     D.  Appleto'u  &  Co.,  N.  Y.      1896.     This 
lx)ok  attests  the  skill  of  the  translator  and  his  mastery 
of  the   subject      li,   deals  more  especially  with    those 
■writings  of  Herbart  that  relate  to  the  system  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  of  whom   he  was  a   great  admirer.      Like  Frcebel, 
he   soon   outstripped    the   master  and  conquered  a  new 
domain,  with    this   added    advantage  "  over    the   Noble 
Swiss,"  that   his   solid   (Jermain   training  gave  him  the 
power  to   explain,  logically,  the   proces.ses   by  which  he 
had    built    up    his    Pedagogy.      "  Appfircej/fion  "  is  his 
key-note.      This  word  expresses  the  fact  that  the   raw 
material,  gathered  by  the  senses,  must  be  appropriated 
by  the   mind,  by  the  aid   of   previous   perceptions,   and 
still  further  assimilated   by  uniting  many  other  isolated 
concepts  into  a  single,  compact  and  comprehensive  con- 
cept.     The  first  A.  B.  C.  of  Sense   Impression  Herbart 
finds  in    the  spatial  forms  and   measurements  of   trigo- 
nometry.     He   gives   some  simple   tables  for  the  deter- 
mination of   Model   Triangles  by  measuring   the   sides, 
aud  also  the  angles,  in  addition  to  some  very   simple 
ones,  which   the  children   are  led  by  an  ingenious,  but 
easily  understood   process,    to   make  for  themselvi's.      A 
careful  reading  of  even  a  few  sections,  beginning  say  on 
p.  183,  would   convince   any  intelligent   teacher  <.f  the 
feasibility  of  applying  this  A.  B.  C.  of  form  ;  nor  would 
he  doubt   that  the   child   .so   trained  would    develop    a 
power  of  attention,    comparison   and  judgment,    which 
would  help  every  study,  and  by  concentration,  conden- 
sation and  correlation,  prevent  undue  multiplication  of 
studies.    But  there  is  not  only  a  mathemati  al  A.  B.  C. 
of  form,  but  one  also  of  lestlietic  form,  which  cultivates 
the  sense  of  art,  in  which    is  revealed    the  beautiful  as 
the   manifestation  of  the  spiritual.      Herbart  felt   this 
deeply.     In  his  work  (in  this  volume),  "The  yEsthetic 
Presentation   of   the  Universe    the   Chief  End  of    Edu- 
cation," we  find  that  this  alphabet  spells  out  something 
"rander  still,  and  unites  man  in   a  still   higher   relation 
than   is   possible  with   the  alphabet  that  spells  out  the 
inorganic,  although  Herbart,  like  Fni'bel,   does  not   re- 
le"ate   morality,  or  practical  leason,   as   he   beautifully 
calls  it,  to  a  s]iecial  sphere,  but  interweaves  it  with  the 
whole  of  training,  so  that  the  production  (.f  chaiacteris 
his  aim.      More,  he  would  even  insist  that  the  "educator 
shall   not  saciifice   himself   to   those  whom    he  is  edu- 
cating."     Herbart's  style  is  a-s  pleasant  as  his  thought 
is  weighty.     The    translator   luvs   done  his  work  admir- 


ably: his  analyti<-al  index  will  render  reference  easy. 
If  our  teachers  will  study  this  well-arranged  presenta- 
tion of  Herbart's  main  pedagogical  points,  they  may 
thi-n  attack  his  "  Text-ljook  of  Psj'chologj',"  by  the  same 
|)ublishers.  When  \vi:  have  Fnebel  by  the  cradle  and 
in  the  kindergarten,  with  Herbart  in  the  .school,  we 
may  well  look  hopefully  for  a  nobler  type  of  character, 
in  both  men  and  women,  than  we  are  now  accustomed 
to  see.  Cath.  M.  Condox. 


February  Magazines. 


The  February  number  of  y/ie  Ladii's  llumi;  Jnuriud 
contains  manj'  papers  of  more  than  usual  interest  and 
value.  Among  otheis  maj'  be  mentioned  "  When  Kos- 
suth rode  up  Bioadwa}',"  by  Parke  Godwin;  "The 
People  of  Dickens,"  by  Chas.  Dana  Gibson  ;  Mr. 
Moody's  Bible  Class ;  "Amateur  Photography  at  its 
Best,"  bj' Henry  Troth;  "  Pioblems  of  Young  Men," 
and  many  others  which  show  that  notwithstanding  its 
low  price  of  one  dollar,  the  reading  matter  is  of  a  high 
(uder.  .  .  .  7'A«  Vhniifiiv(/uan  for  February  contains  an 
interesting  table  of  contents^.  .  .  .Apjile/onf:  Popular 
Sriimre  MonlMy  takes  the  occasion  of  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  the  Synthetic  Philo.sophy  to  publish  an  ap- 
preciative account  of  Herbert  Spencer  :  the  Man  and 
his  Work,  by  Prof.  William  Henry  Hudson,  who  was  at 
one  time  intimately  associated  with  the  philosopher  in 
his  literary  laliors.  Prof.  Hudson  explains  the  leading 
principles  of  Spencer's  philosophy,  and  tells  how  the 
great  work  has  been  brought  to  completion.  W.  S. 
Blatchlej-  tells  How  Plants  and  Animals  Spend  the 
Winter,  pointing  out  the  ways  they  have  of  avoiding  or 
protecting  theniselves  against  the  cold....  In  ih^  At- 
lantic Monthly  President  Gilman  (The  Pi-ahodij  Educa- 
tional Fund)  tells  in  detail  the  history  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  thirty  years,  shows  what 
other  great  benefactions  it  has  suggested,  and  points 
out  the  unique  wisdom  of  the  founder  in  so  directing  his 
wealth  as  to  produce  perhaps  the  best  educational  results 
ever  produced  in  the  same  period  Ijy  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  article  is 
specially  notable  becau.se  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  .subject.  ...  The  revival  of  interest  in  Admiral 
Nelson  gives  timely  interest  to  a  paper  by  Capt.  A.  T. 
Maban,  a  distinguished  naval  critic,  on  "The  Battle  of 
Copenhagen,  "  in  I'hi'  (Jontiiry  iov  February.  Captain 
Maban's  graphic  and  familiar  account  of  this  engagement 
is  reinforced  in  Thi'  Ci-ntury  by  maps  aiifl  by  dr.awings 
by  Howard  Pyle .  .  .  .The  Februnry  issue  of  ,SV.  Sicholas 
is  the  Midwinter  Holiday  number.  Frances  Courtnay 
Baylor,  whose  story,  "Juan  and  Juanita,"  w<us  one  of 
.SV.  Sicholtiii's  pronounced  successes,  begins  a  new  serial 
for  girls,  "  Miss  Nina  Barrow."  George  Kennan,  in  "A 
Siberian  Scare  "  tells  one  of  his  experiences  in  the  wilds 
of  that  country.  .  .  .The  w-eekly  issue  of  The  Liviiu/  Ai/e, 
bearing  date  Februaiy  1.3,  is  the  Monthly  .Supplement 
number,  and  including  the  supplement,  contains  96 
pages,  .\mong  its  most  striking  features  are  "All  Souls' 
Eve  in  Lower  Brittany,"  a  delightful  sketch  of  the 
customs  and  folk-lore  of  the  Breton  peasants,  translated 
for  The  Living  Age  from  the  French  of  Anatole  le  Braz. 
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MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 

SAINT     JOHN,     N.     B. ,m 

The  Largest  Dry  Goods  House 

I"  the  MARITIME    PROVINCES 

Exwry   DEPARTMENT  is  af  all  ti?nes  replete  tvith   a  large   and  well  assorted  slock   of  the  Latest  Goods 

Dress  Goods,  HoiiselioUi  I,inen,  Cottons,  Trimmings,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Corsets,  Ladi^is'  Underwear,  Silks,  Velvets, 
Mantles,  Cloaks,  Furs,  Millinery,  House  Furnishinsrs,  Curtains.  Portiers,  Curtain  Poles,  Tapestry,  Brussels  and 
Wool  Carpets,  Ijiuoleunis.  Oilcloths,  Men's  Furnishings,  Men's   Cloths,  Ladies'  "  Heptonette"  Kiiinpro'if  Cloaks. 

The  Best  Value  in  St.  John  in  Mcii's  &  Boys'  Rcady-made  CLOTHING 

27  &  29  King  Street,  37  to  43  Germain  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


University  of  flecii  Bransmiek.' 


■y® 


FuU  Information  eoneerning 
these  Departments  Is  given 
in  the  University  Calendar 
Copies  of   uahiGh  may  be 
Obtained  from  tbe 
Undersigned. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Academical  year,  1897-98,  on  the  30th 
day  of  September  next,  the  Scliolarships  for  the  Counties  of 
liestigouche.  Gloucester,  Northumberland,  Kent,  Westmorland, 
Albert,  Charlotte,  St.  John,  Kings,  Queens,  Sunbury,  York,  Carle- 
ton  and  Victoria  will  be  vacant. 

The  Departments  of   CIVIL  and  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING  are  now  open  to  properly  qualified  students. 


WILLIAM  WILSON,  B.  A.,  Fredericton.  N.  B.,  r 


EGISTRAR 


."When  Uuyinij  a  (^yclojupilia.  wliy  imt  ^et  the  Latest  and  tin-   Rest; 


^     JOHHSOIi'S   •    UNIVERSAL   •    CYOLOPCOIA     ^ 

Is  ill  point  (if  fact  The  Only  New,  Sfliolarly  aucl  Up-to-Dsite  Cyclopjrrtia  now  on  the  market, 


It  is  complete  in  Eight  Extra  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  contains  7,'.!64  paees  of  1,680  words  each,  or  12,50.3,520  in  aU. 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAHS,  LL.D.  Editor  in  Chief,  assisted  br  Thirty-six  Eminent  Scholars,  includ'ne  College  Presidents,  Prof essors  and 
Government  Specialises  as  Associata  Editors,  and  a  very  large  corps  of  contributors,  each  writing  on  his  own  specialty  and  signing  his  name  to 
is  articles. 


"  Although  having  both  the  Br'tannica  and  the  American,  the  con- 
c'se  treatment,  up-to-^Iate  character,  and  new  points  >f  view  from  which 
some  of  the  subjects  are  considered,  have  induced  me  to  purchase 
Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia.  Indeed,  for  the  great  majority.  John- 
son's, on  account  of  Cfie  general  compictnes^  of  'he  articles  and  the 
presentation  of  all  tiie  more  importan  subjects  by  leading  specialists, 
up-to-date,  is  specially  adapted  to  be  useful 

A.  H   MacKAY.  LL  D  ,  F  K.S.C. 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

"  I  feel  confident  that  any  piec^  of  work  which  bears  the  name  of  my 
friend,  Dr,  t'harles  Kendall  Adams,  will  have  been  most  carefully,  con- 
scientiously ar.d  satisfact  rily  done." 

PROF.  GOLDWIS  SMITH,  D    C.  L., 

The  Grange,   Toronto. 
"  I  have  moch  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  any  one  desiring  a 
really  good  cyclopaedia."  JOHN'  FORREST,  DD,,  D   C,  L. 

President  DalhousieColl  -ge,  Halifax,  N.S 


"  I   think  the  work  the  best  I  have  seen  for  schools  and  private  and 
,  professional  libraries."       N.  BURWASH.  LL.D., 

Chancellor  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 

"  The  names  of  the  writei-s  of  the  articles  and  of  the  general  editor 
is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  character  of  the  book." 
JAMES  BAIN, 

Chief  Librarian  Public  Library,  Toronto 

"  I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that,  as  a  practical  compendium  for 
either  the  business  man  or  the  geneal  student,  the  book  has  no  equal.' 
J    U.  HARPER,  Ph.D. 

Inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  Quebec 

"  I  consider  it  the  best  all  round  cyclopaadia  in  our  language." 
REV.  A,  BURNS,  S.  T  D.,  LI,.  D  , 

The  College,  Hamilton 


Geo.  N.  Morang,  63  Yonge  St,  Toronto,  Ont.,  ^'"Vrp"p^e%VnVc','l'p^"biPcro'Jfs.'"^ 
C.  H.  JORDAN,  Special  Agent,  St.  John  N.  B. 

Specimen  pages  will  be  mailed  t)ii  request. 
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The  new  school  histoiy  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
will  soon  be  published,  and  will  he  ready  for  introduction 
into  the  schools  in  Augu.st  next. 


Bulletin  No.  1 4,  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
New  Brunswick,  has  appeared,  and  contains  a  most 
interestinj;  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  active 
societv. 


The  Grijix(ii-k,  |)iililished  by  Joseph  Knowles,  St.  John, 
ha-s  appeared  in  a  greatly  improved  form.  The  February 
number  is  devoted'  to  St.  .John  and  is  illustrated  with 
views  of  pQ^l'fs  in  and  about  the  city,  and  with  por- 
traits of^.<ffany  prominent  citizens.  The  nuiuljcr  is  an 
exceU/nt  one  in  every  respect. 

/    The  Educalionnl  .faurtial  oi  Toronto  has  been  merged 

y"    into  the   Cnndiiian    Teacher,    the  first  numbei  of   which 

■^         has  just  made  it.s  appearance   and  reflects  credit  on  its 

pul>lishers  —  tlie    Educational    Publisliing    Company   of 

Toronto. 


The  .JonrnnI  of  School  (ien(iraphy,  edited  by  Richard 
E.  Dodge,  New  York,  is  a  most  interesting  addition  to 
educational  publications,  and  especially  to  the  science 
of  geography.     Two  numbei s  have  already  a|)]ieared. 


Many  articles  intended  for  this  number  of  the 
Review  are  held  over  for  next  month.  Our  contribu- 
tors should  remember  that  articles  should  reach  us  by 
the  first  of  the  month  to  secure  in.sertion. 


We  are  indebted  to  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  for  a  copy  of  the 
School  Report  for  the  past  year.  This  will  be  noticed 
at  length  in  the  ne.xt  number  of  the  Review. 


The  Report  of  Schools  for  British  Columbia  ha.s  been 
sent  us  by  David  Wilson,  Esq  ,  Inspector  of  Schools  of 
that  Province.  The  report  shows  that  education  has 
made  substantial  progress  there  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  large  number  of  teachers  in  British  Columbia  from 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada  have  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  secure  that  result. 


We  have  received  the  advance  sheets  of  a  Practical 
Mental  Arithmetic,  which  is  shortly  to  be  published 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  J.  k.  A.  McMillan,  of  St. 
.John.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lund,  of 
Sackville,  N.  B.,  and  is  intended  as  a  help  to  teachers 
in  presenting  this  important  subject  in  a  practical 
manner,  and  this  is  done  in  a  way  that  should  secure 
excellent  results. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Trotter,  pastor  of  the  Wolfville 
Baptist  Church,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sawyer,  as  president  of  Acadia  college.  The  choice 
is  one  that  is  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  Baptist 
denomination  of  these  provinces.  A  gentlemen  of  high 
character,  good  executive  ability  and  ripe  scholar-ship, 
he  will  no  doubt  fill  with  distinction  the  honoralile  and 
responsible  position  of  president  of  Acadia,  which  has 
been  held  by  such  able  and  zealous  leaders  as  Rev. 
Dr.  Cramp  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer. 


We  have  received  numbers  one  and  two,  volume  one, 
of  the  "  Collections  of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical 
Society."  These  collections  embrace  some  of  the  most 
important  papers  that  have  been  read  before  the  Society 
since  its  organization  in  1874,  with  documents  and 
publications  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  province. 
The  Society  has  enrolled  among  its  members  many  local 
historians  and  men  of  letters,  who  are  doing  an  excel- 
lent work  in  preserving  and  placing  on  record  materials 
of  interest  in  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the 
province.  Among  the  contributors  to  volume  one  are 
Messrs.  Jonas  Howe,  Jarae.s  Hannay,  W.  F.  Ganong, 
and  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond. 
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Attention  is  directcil  to  the  ollu-iiil  atiiiomu  rinriits 
in  another  coUimn  iiiiuio  hy  Dr.  Miiclvny,  SupiMiiileii- 
dent  of  Eilufiition  for  IS'ova  Scotia.  Dr.  Fiu-h  will 
publisli  in  our  next  nuinher  the  ottitial  amnmiici'inents 
of  the  July  e.xaiiiinations  tor  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick. 


All  lionour  to  the  town  of  Milltown  for  its  progressive 
action  in  the  matter  of  providing  fr?e  material  to  the 
pupils  in  its  schools.  The  I'oniparative  ertici(uicy  of  the 
.schools  cannot  be  a,scertained  from  the  rejiort  hut  in  tile 
matter  of  school  attendance  ^[illtown  has  been  in  the 
lead  for  two  or  three  j'ears.  With  such  an  intelligent 
school  board  and  such  an  attendance,  etliciency  will 
keep  step,  and  some  of  the  other  towns  will  have  to  look- 
to  their  laurels. 


Poor  Districts. 


It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  teachers'  salaries 
are  correctly  reported  in  the  school  report.  Inquiry 
shows  that  many  teachers  having  charge  of  schools  in 
poor  districts  report  their  salaries  minus  tiie  poor  aid. 
It  may  be  that  all  teachers  in  poor  districts  do  the  same 
thing,  and  if  so  the  showing  of  salaries  is  much  worse 
than  it  should  be. 

For  example,  a  second-class  teacher  teaching  in  a 
district  "one-third  poor"  reports  her  salary  Si 20  per 
year,  whereas,  adding  poor  aid  it  should  appear  .f  147  per 
year  from  the  district.  As  there  are  many  poor  dis- 
tricts, if  the  aid  in  such  cases  were  taken  into  account 
a  very  material  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  would  be 
'  shown. 

In  fairness  to  all  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  number 
of  poor  districts  should  be  increased.  Yet  they  are 
slowly  increasing.  This  is  not  due  to  increasing  poverty, 
because  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  progress  of  a  very 
substantial  character  is  Vjeing  made  each  year.  It  is 
due  to  a  sort  of  mania  on  the  part  of  assessors  to  lower 
the  valuation  in  order,  as  they  think,  to  escape  county 
taxes.  There  is  urgent  necessity  for  assessors  indepen- 
dent of  parish  politics  and  possessing  qualifications  for 
the  position. 

The  government  should  make  the  appoiiitments  and 
.see  that  competent  men  are  not  reinovable  at  the  caprice 
of  politicians.  According  to  the  way  v-  e  are  getting  on 
now  it  will  probably  not  be  long  before  the  poor  district 
limit  will  be  reduced.    . 

Even  in  poor  districts  the  effort  put  forth  for  the 
support  of  schools  varies  greatly.  Some  of  these  dis- 
tiicts  possessing  a  valuation  near  the  limit  make  very 
slight  exertion  bej'ond  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
law.     They    hire  the  cheapest  teachers,    curtail   school 


tiinraiid  supply  ]iiic)i'  ,UM-i)iiiiiio(laticiii.  Willi  the  poor 
aid  these  districts  are  very  much  better  <ill'  than  their 
neighbors  whose  valuation  is  much  higher.  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  scheme  to  grant  poor  aid  in  proportion  to 
the  effort  put  forth  by  the  district.  It  might  be  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  per  hundred  dollars  expended 
for  school  purposes.  It  would  at  least  be  given  where 
it  is  deserved  by  such  an  appointment. 

Is  the  property  of  widows  exempt  for  school  lax  to 
the  amount  of  $500  !  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
about  it,  and  some  districts  suffer  severely  on  account 
of  granting  this  exemption.  Cases  also  are  not  wanting 
in  which  a  transfer  of  property  to  widows  has  been 
made  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  taxes. 

The  very  low  rate  at  which  property  is  assessed  in 
the  average  parish  makes  this  exemption  very  formid- 
able. The  assessors  allow  deduction  for  all  debts  and 
liabilities,  which  of  course  are  in  addition  to  the  legal 
rebate. 

Parish  assessors  vie  with  each  other  to  reduce  the 
standard  of  valuation  in  order  that  the  county  rates 
may  be  lower. 

It  may  be  added  tiiat  this  procedure  does  notdeci'ease 
the  numlier  of  poor  districts. 


Religion  in  German  Schools. 

The  average  time  actually  given  to  r'eligion  in  the 
German  peoples'  schools  for  the  year  1894-5  was  as 
follows  in  each  year  of  the  course  : 

First  year,  2  hours  27  minutes  per  week  ;  second 
year,  2  hour's  .57  minutes  ;  third  year,  3  hours  and  24 
minutes  :  fourth  year',  ."5  hour's  47  minutes  ;  fifth  year', 
4  hours  6  minutes  ;  sixth  year',  4  hours  8  minutes  ; 
and  in  the  eighth  year,  4  hours  14  minutes.  In  Berlin 
foui'  hours  per  week  are  required  in  every  year.  The 
maximum  varies  from  4.^  hours  to  7  hours  per-  week. 
Yet  some  of  our  contemporaries  are  circulating  statistics 
tending  to  show  that  juvenile  crime  has  been  irjcreasing 
rapidly  in  Ger'inany  dui-ing  the  last  forty  years,  all 
supposed  by  the  pious  circulators  to  be  due  to  the  "lack" 
of  religious  teaching  in  the  German  schools  which  they 
ignorantly  assume  to  be  secular  schools  like  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada.  And  evangelical  preach- 
er's bemoan  the  sparse  attendances  in  the  (ierman 
churches  when  they  visit  thenr.  Per'haps  after  all,  the 
rational  objective  method  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
Christian  conduct  and  the  formation  of  Christian  charac- 
ter may  be  better  than  the  irrational  cramming  of 
dogmatic  theology  in  the  mis-called  "religious'  schools; 
that  is  if  we  assume  "  r'eligion "  to  be  what  "  pure 
r-eligion  and  undefiled  "  has  Ijeen  ver'y  authoritatively 
defined  to  be. 
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TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  induce  the  average 
trustee  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  is  good  black- 
board surface.  He  usually  provides  it  grudginglj',  and 
often  when  provision  has  been  made  it  is  little  better 
than  useless.  Shakj'  and  knotty  hoards,  not  well 
seasoned,  and  painted  with  paint  in  which  there  is  a 
liberal  proportion  of  oil,  is  the  standard  quality.  Few 
carpenters  seem  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  smooth- 
ness, and  take  it  all  in  all,  the  black-board  surface  sup- 
plied in  many  country  schools  is  limited  in  quantity 
and  still  worse  in  quality.  The  intention  may  be 
good,  but  the  execution  is  very  bad.  The  prevalent 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  surface  is  for  teachers  only, 
and  from  the  height  of  many  boards  from  the  floors, 
small  pupils  could  not  use  them  if  they  wished. 


There  is  a  lirighter  prospect  in  store  for  the  future  in 
this  particular.  I  notice  by  the  report  that  many 
schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  are  supply- 
ing themselves  with  slate  surface.  The  first  cost  may 
be  slightly  in  excess  of  wood,  but  it  is  far  cheaper  in 
the  end.  These  slates  come  in  different  sizes,  the  most 
convenient  being  about  .3.J  x  4|  feet.  They  are  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  are  no  trouble  to  set 
upon  the  walls.  Thej'  fit  closely  together  and  furnish  a 
surface  that  is  unsurpassed  for  excellence,  recjuires  no 
repair  and  will  last  practically  foiever. 

St.  John  city  has  all  its  new  black-board  surface  of 
slate.  There  is  .some  of  it  in  many  towns,  and  it  is 
beginning  to  make  its  way  into  the  country  districts. 
Let  each  teacher  try  to  secure  some  of  it  either  through 
the  trustees  or  by  her  own  efforts. 


This  paragraph  is  for  tiiistees  rather  than  teachers, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  direct  their  attention  to  it: 

Much  trouble  arises  each  year  becau.se  of  bad  l)ook- 
keeping  or  keeping  no  books  at  all. 

Each  district  should  provide  itself  with  a  book  in 
which  the  minutes  of  school  meetings  and  the  accounts 
should  be  accurately  kept.  The  secretary  should  not 
tear  leaves  out  of  it  to  conduct  his  correspondence 
upon.  When  a  dispute  arises  over  the  accounts  that 
district  does  not  usually  fare  well  whose  accounts  are 
kept  upon  slips  of  paper  -many  of  which  may  be  mis- 
placed either  accidentalh'  or  on  purpose. 

The  trustees  must  also  bear  in  iiiiiid  that  unless  the 
Vionds  of  their  secretary  are  filed  that  the}'  aie  his 
bondsmen. 

The  longer  I  take  the  Bevibw  the  better  I  like  it. 
I  find  a  great  many  useful  hints  in  its  pages.  The 
"Talks  with  Teachers"  are  very  helpful.  L.  McN. 


The  Concord  System. 

To  tlir  Editar  of  the  Review  — 

Some  mention  has  been  made  in  your  paper  of  the 
"  Concord  System  "  which  in  brief  is  the  conveyance  of 
pupils  living  at  a  distance  from  a  central  point  to  and 
from  school  at  public  expense.  This  system  originated 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  and,  I  understand,  has  been  adopted 
in  many  other  sections  in  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  plan  could  be  followed 
with  great  advantage  in  many  parts  of  New  Brunswick. 
Starting  from  a  common  centre  with  a  radius  of  say  five 
miles,  there  are  a  half  dozen  country  schools  of  the 
average  size.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  these  districts, 
owing  to  bad  roads  and  distance  from  the  school,  make 
a  very  irregular  attendance  at  ungraded  schools,  which 
is  perhaps  only  kept  in  operation  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  school  yeai-. 

Assuming  that  the  average  conditions  prevail,  let  us 
look  at  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Concord  vSystem. 

(1)  One  central  graded   school  as  against  seven   miscel- 

laneous schools. 

(2)  Three  teachers  as  against  seven. 

(3)  More  efficient  supervision. 
(4-)  More  progressive  trustees. 

(5)  Better  paid   teachers  and  a  longer  tenure  of    office 
for  them. 

As  to  the  cost.  Assuming  that  the  amounts  contri- 
buted by  government  and  districts  remain  as  at  present, 
would  not  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  three  and  seven 
teachers  pay  for  transporting  all  pupils  over  one-half 
mile  from  designated  points?     I  think  that  it  would. 

It  would  almost  seem  then  that  the  cost  of  teaching 
might  be  assumed  by  the  government  with  no  greater 
expense  than  at  present  if  tlie  county  fund  remain  as 
now  ;  and  the  outlay  re(|uired  from  the  district  would 
be  confined  to  school  accommodation  and  the  conveyance 
of  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  schools. 

The  difficulty  would  be  to  make  a  beginning,  as  there 
are  well  equipped  school  houses  iu  nearly  all  districts. 
To  sacrifice  these  and  incur  the  expense  of  buildiag  a 
large  central  building  would  not  be  popular,  but  I  think 
the  pi'ivilege  might  he,  given  any  group  of  districts  to 
unite  under  fair  conditions. 

1  have  in  mind  many  such  groups  where  union  would 
bring  about  almost  incalculable  advantage  in  the  matter 
of    efficiency  and   confort,    and   would   not  add    to  the 
cost  after  the  initial  steps  were  taken. 
Yours,  etc., 

W.  S.  Cartrr. 

St.  John,  Feb.  *nh,  1897. 


A  wild  goose  flies  by  a  chart  which  the  Jloyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  could  not  (uend.  —  Oliver  Wendell 
Ilulmes. 
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For  the  Kkview.) 


Good  3Iaiiuers. 


In  one  of  ihc  t  (iitario  papers  there  hiive  been  charges 
made  against  tlie  pul)Hc-  schools  as  compared  with 
private  schools  in  tlie  formation  of  good  manners. 
And  there  are  some  people  who  talk  that  way  in  Nova 
Scotia.  ]n  some  places  it  niaj'  be  noticed  that  there  is 
a  gi-ossly  exaggerated  idea  of  the  natural  eijuality  of  all 
men  ;  and  the  gruft'  urchins  move  around  as  if  every 
one  appearing  to  be  better  ofif  in  the  world  or  in  any 
higher  position  of  authority  were  challenging  that 
principle  by  coming  within  range  of  their  presence. 
Like  the  editor  of  their  fatiiers'  favorite  political  news- 
paper, who  denounces  eveiy  one  on  the  government 
benches  or  in  government  offices  to  be  unmitigated 
rascals,  the  little  fellows  in  turn  are  ready  to  throw 
rotten  eggs  at  the  editor  when  he  drives  out  into  the 
country  incognito  in  his  urban  buggy,  or  conspire  to  do 
as  many  things  as  possible  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
teacher,  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  themselves  as 
the  secondary  consideration.  When  they  meet  a 
stranger  they  appear  to  look  for  something  to  resent; 
and,  if  at  all  possible,  they  must  construe  any  show  of 
politeness  into  an  attempt  at  being  sai-castic.  If  they 
ever  become  so  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  go  up  to 
examination,  the  dyspepsia  of  the  examiners,  or  their 
downright  carelessness  or  incompetency,  is  in  the  most 
matter  of  fact  manner  announced  as  the  rea,son  of  their 
failure.  Even  public  school  teachers  have  been  known 
to  talk  that  way. 

Now  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  why  such  intem- 
perate and  irrational  conduct  should  Ije  charactei-istic 
of  the  public  schools  as  compared  with  private  schools. 
In  fact,  the  public  .school  sj'stem,  being  .so  much  greater 
than  any  private  school  system,  there  should  Ije  expected 
in  it,  and  there  are  in  it,  greater  teachers  from  every 
point  of  view  than  ai'e  to  be  found  in  private  schools, 
and  that  is  no  disparagement  of  many  of  the.se  excellent 
institutions.  But  when  there  are  manj'  teachers  who 
can  enter  the  profession  without  even  going  through  a 
training  school  itself,  it  should  not  be  considered  sur- 
prising to  find  many  who  do  not  know  the  value  of 
good  manners  to  the  comfort,  if  not  the  peace,  of  the 
world  generally,  and  their  own  success  in  it.  They 
have  never  thought  of  the  fairei  and  more  peace-genera- 
ting policy  of  meeting  every  one  ostensibly  as  if  he  were 
a  friend,  although  reserving  a  large  store  of  caution 
within  the  breast  until  there  is  certitude.  In  honor 
preferring  each  other.  Tliey  never  understood  the 
mischief-breeding  and  pain-producing  effects  of  intem- 
perance in  the  expression  of  opinion  or  in  the  exhibition 
of  feelings. 

Then  there  are  smaller  points  of  good  manners,  in  the 
use  of  speech,  in  tidiness  of  the  per.son,  the  firm,  healthy, 
and  fearless  bearing  of  the  body,  the  unsuspicious  and 
kindly,  not  timid  or  fawning  expression  of  countenance, 
all  of  which  are  read  by  business  men  and  the  world 
generally  as  an  open  certificate  of  character.  And  a- 
good  character  in  anothei'  is  what  every  one  desires, 
all  the  more  sometimes  if  he  lacks  it  himself. 

Mos  Moris. 


For  the  Ukvikw]. 

Now  Brunswick  Schools  of  the  Olcleu  Time. 


Hv   \V.  ().  Raymond,  M.  A. 

Kl.NCS    COMNTV. 
C^ontinuod. 

The  first  of  the  school  masters  in  this  county  of  whom 
any  record  has  been  pre.served  were  those  employed  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel.  They 
were  supp(jrted  by  the  .society's  grant  of  i;iO  slg.  per 
annum  with  the  help  of  such  assistance  as  the  people 
could  then  aflbrd.  Most  of  the  S.  P.  G.  school  masters 
came  in  under  the  Madras  or  National  System  about 
the  year  LSI  8,  which  they  taught  with  more  or  less 
success,  and  their  grants  were  continued  Ijy  the  society. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  school  masters  whose  names 
are  preserved  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  S.  P.  G.  with 
the  dates  of  appointment  : 

Susse.xVale:  Elkana  Morton  17'J2,  Jeremiah  Regan 
1797,  Walter  Dihblee  1815,  Henry  Leonard  1817, 
Joseph  R.  Leggett  and  Mrs.  Leggett  1819,  Anthony 
R.  Truro  1820. 

Kingston:  Jesse  Hoyt  1797,  Edmund  Finn  1800, 
Jedediah  Phips  1801,  Walter  Dibblee  1806,  Rufus 
Heald  181 G,  James  Condle   1818. 

SPRlNCiFiELD  :  Wm.  Brasier  Hayes  1798,  Henry  Erb, 
jr.,  1809,  Alex.  Burnet  1819,  Samuel  Fairweather  1821. 

Norton:  Ozias  An.sley  1795,  Miss  Martin  1819, 
Mr.  Ryan  1820,  Samuel  Thompson  1823. 

Hampton:   Asa  Davidson  1820,    James  Dunn    1822. 

Many  of  these  old  school  masters  held  prominent 
official  places  in  the  comnuinity  and  were  honored  and 
respected.  Reference  has  been  mafle,  however,  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Review  to  the  misconduct  of 
Edmund  Finn,  one  of  the  masters  employed  at  Kingston. 
His  sentence  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Kings,  "That 
the  prisoner  be  remanded  to  the  county  gaol  there  to 
remain  for  the  space  of  one  month,  and  then  to  be  placed 
in  the  pillor}'  in  the  town  platt  of  Kingston  for  the 
space  of  one  hour  and  discharged,  and  that  a  constable 
attend  liini  without  the  bounds  of  the  county." 

Upon  the  passing  of  the  School  Act  of  1802  the  sura 
of  £70  was  granted  by  the  House  of  Assembly  toward 
aiding  the  parish  schools  of  Kings  County,  and  a  sum- 
mons was  issued  for  a  general  attendance  of  the  magis- 
trates at  the  Court  House  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November,  for  the  distribution  of  the  money.  The 
state  of  the  roads  was  such  that  onh'  one  magistrate  put 
in  an  appearance.  The  meeting  was  postponed  to  3 1st 
January  following  when  the  grant  of  £70  was  distributed 
amongst  the  seven  parishes  of    the  county  as  follows. 
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viz.,  James  Place,  William  lielcher  and  .Juhii  Wrtmore 
of  Kingston,  £3  Cs.  each  ;  (ieorge  Pitfield  and  .Samuel 
Sharp  of  Sussex,  £5  each  ;  J.  C.  Hayes  and  Jesse  Ho_yt 
of  Norton,  £5  each  ;  Thomas  Connor  of  Springfield, 
£10  :  Pobert  Donnelly  of  (ireenwich  £10.  For  West- 
field  tiiere  was  set  down  £10  unappropriated,  there 
being  apparently  no  school  teacher  in  the  parish. 
Hampton,  Elisha  Thorpe  £5,  Kufus  (Jreen,  £2  10s., 
Mr.  Upham,  £2  10s.  It  is  probable  that  the  foregoing 
names,  with  those  of  three  S.  P.  G.  school  masters,  em- 
braced the  entire  teaching  staff  of  Kings  County  at  this 
period. 

We  have  previously  noticed  at  some  length  the  Indian 
College  established  at  Susse.K  about  1790,  and  also  the 
establishment  of  a  boarding  school  or  academy  at  the 
same  place  in  1793,  in  which,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
subjects,  Latin  and  Greek,  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics  formed  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  Both 
these  institutions  were  established  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Arnold,  who  seems  in  his  day  to  have  been 
foremost  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education. 

The  magistrates  of  Kings  in  180.5  decided  that  an- 
other school  should  be  provided  for  the  parishes  of 
Springfield  and  (ireenwich,  and  the  Justices  of  the.se 
parishes  were  directed  to  procure  school  masters.  Law- 
rence Foster  was  appointed  for  Greenwich. 

The  records  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace  contain  some 
quaint  allusions  to  the  schools.  In  1800,  for  example, 
£17  17.S.  was  voted  to  the  person  appointed  by  the 
court  "  who  shall  keep  a  school  in  the  most  centrical 
part  of  the  Parish  of  Kingston,"  and  in  1812  it  was 
"  ordered  that  Mr.  Regan,  school  master  at  Sussex,  do 
keep  three  free  scholars." 

In  1809,  Samuel  Morton  was  appointed  a  school 
master  at  Sussex,  Timothy  Newman  at  Norton,  Jona- 
than Foster  at  Kingston,  Samuel  Walter  at  Hampton, 
Jeremiah  Regan  at  Sussex,  Walter  Dibblee  at  Kingston, 
and  Robert  Ward  at  Westfield. 

In  the  year  1814,  Ninyon  Chaloner  was  teaching  at 
Greenwich,  Thomas  Smith  at  Springfield,  Henry  Erb  at 
Norton,  Humphrey  Newman  at  Hampton,  James  Kier- 
stead  at  Gondola  Point,  Michael  Kelly  at  Kingston,  and 
Robert  Ward  at  Greenwich.  After  the  passing  of  the 
School  Act  of  1816,  trustees  were  appointed  in  all 
the  parishes  and  new  school  houses  built  in  Kingston, 
Springfield  and  Hampton,  and  later  on  in  all  the 
parishes.  By  the  year  1820,  the  Madras  System  was  in 
vogue.  At  Kingston  it  was  introduced  "  with  much 
success."  In  Sussex  the  parish  was  divided  into  six 
districts,  and  in  each  a  school  house  built  and  the 
system  received  with  marked  favor  by  all  classes.  In 
Hampton,   five  districts  were  organized,  and  the  Rev. 


James  Cookson  reported  that  "The  National  system 
had  l)een  introduced  with  great  success  at  Hampton 
Ferry,  and  Mr.  Asa  Davidson,  a  young  man  of  good 
conduct  and  principles,  who  had  been  employed  some 
years  in  that  line,  had  been  appointed  school  master." 

\n  Kingston  and  Springfield,  James  Condle  and 
Samuel  Fairweather  taught  schools  on  the  lines  of  the 
National  system  with  success.  The  fact  that  provision 
was  made  for  admission  of  free  scholars  helped  render 
the  system  popular  in  the  coinnumity. 

In  1822,  Rev.  Oliver  Arnold  reported  ti:at  in  the 
parish  of  Sussex  eighty  children  were  in  attendance  at 
the  National  Schools,  and  there  were  six  in  other 
in  schools  which  about  1.50  children  were  taught  reading 
and  writing ;  of  these,  two  were  small  schools  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  parish  (now  Havelock)  where 
the  people  were  unable  through  their  poverty  to  even 
provide  school   books. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  record  of  the  old 
pioneers  in  the  educational  field  the  following  list  of 
school  masters  employed  in  Kings  Countj'  from  1819  to 
182-1  inclusive  is  appended. 

Kingston  :  Andrew  Hamilton,  Robert  Mowbray, 
John  Williams,  James  Condle,  Jonathan  Foster,  John 
C.  McGreavey,  Geo.  W.  Nixon,  Ninyon  Chaloner,  Wm. 
Williams,  John  Bond,  Thomas  Brown,  Wm.  B.  Babb. 
SussE.x  :  Joseph  Leggett,  Wm.  Wilson,  Michael 
Feeney,  Francis  Porter,  Hugh  Sharkey,  Robert  Gogain, 
Martin  Egan,  David  D.  Leggett,  Robert  Logan  and 
Alexander  Smiley. 

Springfield:  Samuel  Fairweather,  Alexander  Burn- 
ett, John  Bond,  Rufus  Heald,  Claudius  Hamilton,  Wm. 
B.  Hayes. 

Norton  :  B.  Kilpatrick,  Samuel  Thomson,  Thomas 
Patchell. 

Hampton  :  James  Dunn,  James  Beatty,  Asa  David- 
son, Arthur  Corey,  Edward  Queen,  Wm.  Wilson,  Rich- 
ard Townsend,  Wm.  Tweedale,  James  Porter,  Thomas 
O'Corcoran,  Wm.  Small. 

Westfikld:  William  Wilson,  Michael  Walsh,  John 
Williams,  James  Murray. 

Greenwich:  William  Johnson,  Andrew  Hamilton, 
John  McGravy,  Michael  Walsh,  George  Smith,  John 
Wantyn,  Patrick  O'Neil,  John  Hilliwell  and  ^lartin 
Kehoe. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  method  of  teaching  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  method  of  investigation 
is  incomparably  the  best  ;  since  not  content  with  serv- 
ing up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the 
stock  on  which  they  grew  it ;  it  tends  to  set  the  reader 
himself  on  the  track  of  investigation,  and  to  direct  him 
into  those  paths  in  which  the  author  has  made  his  own 
discoveries. — Edmund  Burke. 
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Nature  Lessons. 


Every  time  of  the  yerti'  has  its  lessons  for  the  [lupils 
<?oing  to  and  retiiriiiiig  from  school  ;  and  if  the  teacher 
cafj  only  interest  them  in  olwervinj;,  the  road  will  lie 
so  niucli  the  shorter  for  tlicni,  and  the  healthful  exercise 
of  the  walk  so  n\uch   increased. 

There  arc  the  hc:uitifiil  crystals  of  the  gently  falling 
.snow  flakes  to  he  seen,  the  powdered  crystal  of  the  dry, 
driven  snow,  the  loose  snow  layers  of  the  former  and 
the  hard  packed  surface  of  the  latter,  whith  they  can 
demonstrate  to  he  harfl  in  proportion  to  the  sti-ength 
of  the  wind  packing  it.  For  after  very  heavy  wind 
storms  the  biggest  boy  may  walk  on  the  surface  witlicnit 
breaking  through  into  the  softer  snow  beneath. 

Then  there  is  the  frost  on  the  windows,  due  to  their 
being  colder  than  the  moisture  laden  air  coming  in  con- 
tact with  them,  the  frost  on  the  heads  of  nails,  who.se 
long  metal  shafts  conduct  the  cold  from  the  outer 
portions  of  houses  into  frost-crowned  head  within  the 
wooden  ceiled  houses,  the  frost  on  stone  walls  and  rocks 
when  the  moist  air  of  a  coming  thaw  breathes  over  their 
deeplj'  chilled  surfaces. 

There  are  the  growing  icicles  which  are  stalactites  of 
water,  the  floating  ice  on  the  pond  or  stream,  the  eflect 
of  the  load  of  snow  or  ice  on  the  ordinary  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  branches  of  the  various  trees,  the  frost 
e.xcluding  nature  of  ice  and  snow  layers,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  freshets  following  a  very  warm  wind  in 
spring. 

Then  there  are  the  spring  phenomena,  such  as  the 
appearance  of  birds  which  moved  south  during  the  cold 
winter,  the  wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  the  robin,  the  song 
sparrow,  and  their  train.  In  every  school  in  which 
nature  lessons  are  properly  given  the  teacher  should 
have  a  book  for  recording  the  first  appearance  of  the 
migrating  birds  by  the  pupils  who  coming  sometimes 
from  a  raidius  of  two  miles  all  around  the  school -house 
will  be  able  to  note  the  very  first  arrival  of  such 
migrants  into  the  district.  The  comparison  of  these 
records  from  year  to  year  might  give  much  valuable 
information  about  the  drift  of  our  climate  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  splendid  and  most  useful  game  for  the  children  to 
be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  something  new  to  report 
and  prove  to  the  teacher  when  the  school  is  reached. 
It  would  be  valuable  were  it  only  the  occasion  of  break- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  long  daily  walk.  But  the 
habit  of  observation  stimulated  thereby  will  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable- portions  of  the  pupils'  training. 

The  same  will  apply  to  the  appearance  of  the  spring 
flowers,  whioh  should  be  reported  and  recorded  ;  the 
appearance  on  the  wing  of  the  more  striking  butterflies 


and  other  insects,  of  the  frogs,  salamanders,  snakes,  and 
the  like.  In  this  manner  during  the  common  school 
course  it  is  possible  for  pupils  to  get  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  element  of  all  the  sciences  than  they  can  ever 
obtain  again  even  at  college. 

The  teacher  should  not  profess  to  know  everything, 
but  should  appear  to  be  learning  with  the  pupils  whom 
he  or  she  would  be  stimulating  to  make  collections  and 
observations  every  day,  giving  home-made  names  to 
things  who  have  no  popular  name  in  the  community. 
The  scientific  names  can  be  easily  obtained  later  from 
some  person  who  may  know  moie.  But  scientific  names 
are  not  knowledge,  or  liut  a  very  small  fi'action  of  it. 
The  most  of  the  knowledge  may  be  had  without  them 
at  all. 


For  the  REvrEW  1 

Maferial.s  for  a  Hi.story  of  the  Province  of 
New  Briinswick. 

BY   W.    F.   CANONO. 


II. — Relics  of  the  Frknch  Period  in  New  Brunswick. 

We  haiv,  an  inrohmtar;/  reverence  for  all  witnesses  tif 
history,  he  they  animate,  or  inanimate,  men,  animals, 
or  stones. — (F.  Marion  Crawford  in  the  Centnrij  Magazine  for 
July,  1896.) 

In  the  study  of  history  there  are  two  phases.  The 
first  and  higher,  cultivated  chiefly  by  professional 
students,  is  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  institutions  and  movements,  and  it  studies  facts  for 
the  light  they  throw  upon  principles.  The  other,  fol- 
lowed by  the  antiquarian,  genealogist  and  chronicler  of 
local  events,  is  the  study  of  facts  for  their  own  sakes, 
the  deduction  of  principles  being  secondary,  and  its 
motive  is  largely  that  expressed  so  well  in  the  above 
quotation.  The  things  of  which  I  am  to  speak  in  this 
paper  are  of  a  purely  antiquarian  sort ;  in  themselves 
they  may  be  commonplace  enough,  but — they  have 
witnessed  history. 

The  French  Period  in  New  Brunswick  left  us  a  part 
of  our  population,  but  otherwise  produced  no  efiiect 
upon  the  institutions,  character  or  language  of  our  peo- 
ple. Our  English,  New  England  and  Loyalist  ancestors 
did  not  absorb  nor  mingle  with  the  French,  but  fought 
and  harried  them  ;  and  the  desoendants  of  that  people 
to-day  are  politically  but  not  socially  a  part  of  us. 
The  French  Period  is  therefore  rather  of  interest  for  its 
picturesqueness  than  of  importance  for  any  influence  it 
has  had  upon  us  or  our  affairs.  The  charm  of  this 
period  is  finely  expressed  for  us  by  Parkman  in  these 
words  : — 

The  hard  and  practical  features  of  English  colonization 
seem   to  fi'own  down  every  excursion  of    fancy  as  piti- 
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lessly  as  puritanisni  itself  did  in  its  day.  A  feudal 
society,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  contrasied  lights 
and  shadows,  its  rivalries  and  passions,  is  the  natural 
tlienie  of  romance  :  and  when  to  lord  and  vassal  is  joined 
a  dominant  hierarchy  with  its  patient  martyrs  and  its 
spiritual  despots,  side  liy  side  with  savage  chiefs  and 
wai-riors  jostling  the  re]ii'esentatives  of  the  most  gorgeous 
civilization  of  moilern  times.  —  the  whole  strange  scene 
set  in  an  environment  of  primeval  forests— the  spectacle 
is  as  striking  as  it  is  uninue. — introduction  to  "The  Romance 
of  DoUard,"  by  Mrs.  M.  II  Catheiwood. 

In  New  Brunswick  hut  few  relics  of  this  period  re- 
main to  us  and  the  three  following  are  the  most 
important. 

1.      Di'ilifuliiiii    Stitiif  of   till'    Iiidiaii    Chiirrh    of  Sain/ 
./kin    /Id/ilixfi'  liiiill   ill    ri  I  i   al   Midiiclir. 

'I'liis  is  and  is  likely  to  icniain  our  most  valuable  and 
interesting  relic  of  the  French  Period,  ]iartly  for  its  as- 
sociations,  partly   for   its   iccord  of    historical   fact,  and 
partly    because  it  bears    ujion   its  face   the    indubitable 
evidence  of    its  own    authenticity.      Tt    was    found    at 
Meductic  in  1890  by  JMr.  Archie  Hay  of  Lower  W'ood- 
.stock,     and    the     inscription     was     first    published    in 
"  Canada,"  a   monthly    journal    edited   by  Rev.    M.  R. 
Knight  of   Benton,  N.  B.,   but  with   the  erroneous  sup- 
position that  it   was  a  grave-stone.      Mr.  James    Vroom 
of    St.    Stephen    was    the    first    to    recognize   its    true 
character  and  to  call   the  attention  of  others  to  it.      A 
full  description  of  the  stone  with  a  cut  was  published  in 
the  Revikw  for  ^Larcli  lS9.'i,  and  Rev.  W.  ()   Raymond 
further  refers  to  it  in  the  light  of  contemporar}'  history 
and  I'cprints  the  cut  in  his  valuable  series  on  the  history 
of    Carleton    County    in    the    Woodstock     JJinpntrh    in 
1895-G   (Articles  21  and    22).      Finally,  in  the  number 
of    the  Collections  of    the   New    Brunswick     Historical 
Society  just  issued   (Vol.  I,    No.  2,    pp.  221-272),   Mr. 
Raymond    has  treated   the  suljjeet  of  the  sttmc  and  its 
conteni[iorary    history    with    an    exhaustiveness    which 
leaves  little,  if  anything,  to  be  said  on   these  subjects, 
and    he  has    given  a   new   photographic   repioduction  of 
it  which  is  veiy  satisfactory      The  only  relic  at  al!  like 
it   that  1  know  of  is  the   corner  stone  of  the  church  at 
Beaubassin,    /.  f.,   near  Fort    Lawience  in  Nova  Scotia, 
of  which  the  in.scription  with  its  date,  172.'i,  is  given  in 
]{ameau   de  Saint   Peres    "  Colonie  f('odale,"    (2nd.  ed. 
Vol.  IL  p.  •'  +  ),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  where  it  now  is. 
The  Meductic  stone  is  still  in  po.ssession  of  Mr.  Hay 
and    1  believe  he  is  willing    to  present    it  to  a  public 
collection  in  the   Province  :  and  it  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of    the  great   backwardness  of  New    Brunswick  in 
matters  of  culture,  that  ne.ir  the  close  of  this  nineteenth 
century  there  is  not    in  the  province  a  single  historical 
niuseuui  or  other  public  historical   collection  to  which  a 


valuable  object  like  this  stone  may  be  presented,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  properly  caied  for  and 
made  accessible  to  the  public.  There  are  those  of  us 
who    could   tell  of    other  losses  which   the    Province  is 

sufl'ering  through  this  lack. 

2.  IVifi  Chapi'l  Hi-//  iifllii-  Iiidiitii  Cliiin-li  nl  /\iii//«rlear. 
The  Indians  at  their  village  at  Kingsclear,  above 
Fredericton,  are  calle<l  to  their  church  by  the  same  bell 
which  theii-  ancestors  heard  sounding  from  the  church 
of  Saint  .lean  Baptistc  at  Meductic  a  centuiy  and  a  half 
ago.  T  have  not  seen  this  bell  and  can  give  no  description 
of  it,  except  that  the  tleur-de-lis  is  said  to  lie  inscribed 
upon  it  ;  but  its  history  is  fairlj-  clear.  liev.  Father 
O'Leary,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  this  mission,  has 
written  me  that  in  a  register  of  17(17,  in  the  writing  of 
Charles  Francis  Bailly,  then  missionaiy,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  (.Quebec,  is  the  following  entrj'  : 

The  last  Indian  at  Medoctic  having  died,  T  caused  the 
bell  and  othei  articles  to  be  transported  to  Ekpahaugh. 

Ekpahaugh  was  the  Indian  village  at  Springhill,  and 
that  at  Kingsclear  is  its  direct  successor.  In  Colonel 
John  Allen's  journal  (in  Kidder's  "Military  Operations") 
referring  to  Ekpahaugh  under  date  J  uly  3, 1 777,  we  read  : 

The  Indians  came  to  a  consultation  on   the  critical 

situation  and  resolved  to  meet  the  soldiers 

Immediately  they  took  down  their  bell,  struck  their 
camps  and  removed.  .  .  .  All  the  effects  worth 
removing,  cannon,  etc.,  were  carried  and  concealed  on 
an  island,  then  all  hands  cros.sed  the  river. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  bell  was  carried  to  Mada- 
waska,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this.  When  in 
1791,  after  the  sale  of  Aucpaque  (Ekpahaugh),  the 
Indians  moved  to  the  present  Indian  village,  they,  no 
doubt,  took  the  bell  with  them,  though  we  have  no 
record  of  where  it  had  been  in  the   meantime. 

'.i.  TIiK  Athul  VatiiDi. 
Three  miles  above  Campbellton  an  intervale  point 
extends  northward  into  the  river.  No  son  of  New 
Piiunswick  can  stand  here  for  the  lirst  time  and  m)t 
thrill  with  the  jiride  which  makes  jiatiiots.  All  about 
him  rise  the  splendid  hills  in  a  grandeur  not  to  be 
matched  elsewhere  in  the  (uovince.  Behind  him  lies 
one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  land,  and  near  by  are  the 
ruins  of  "  Athol  House  "  ,so  long  the  hospitable  home 
of  a  family  of  those  grand  Scotsman  who  have  made 
northern  New  Brunswick's  chief  wealth.  Before  him 
is  a  placid  basin  where  a  noble  river  meets  the  waters 
of  a  great  bay,  and  here  occurred  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  least  known  events  of  our  history,  the  last 
sea-fight  in  North  America  under  the  banners  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  At  his  feet  lie  relics  of  that  battle 
in  two  French   cannon. 
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These  eumion,  from  tlieir  associations  and  iiiii|\ies- 
lionalily  nil  liiiitii-ity,  ar-c  liaidlv  iiifniur  in  iiiicrcsl 
to    tile    .Mc'diii-tic  Slime,  tlioii^li  unlike    il     lliev,uivc>    us 

no  new  liistoiieai 
faets.  Tliev  lie  at 
llie  extieniitv  of 
till'   point.      'I'liey 


o 


Fig.  1. 


were  forniei-ly 
inonnted  on  wood- 
en l)loel<s,  hut  l(y 
I  1 1  e  settling  of 
these,  one  is  tipped 
out  of  position, 
and  tlie  other  is 
upside  down  on 
t  h  e  s  r  o  u  n  d  . 
They  are  <if  iHU'eri'nt  pattern  though  of  aliout  tlie  same 
size,  nearly  ten  feet  in  lengih,  seventeen  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  hutt,  and  five  and  a  quarter  inch  hore. 
On  the  one  still  on  the  l)locks,  there  are  cut  two 
anchors,  much  rusted,  one  near  the  muzzle  and  fairly 
distinct,  of  which  an  exact  tracing  reduced  to  one-third 
natural  size  is  given  in  Figure  1  ;  and  the  other  faint 
and  farther  back.  On  the  other  gun  the  tleur-de-lis  is 
twice  cut  or  cast  into  the  metal,  once  near  the  touch- 
hole,  and  from  this  the  tracing  In  Figure  2  (reduced  to 
one  third)  was  made,  and  again  farther  forward.  These 
marks  are  well  preserved,  since  the 
gun  is  ujiside  down  and  they  are 
underneath  and  jjrotected  from  the 
weathei-,  Ijut  this  position  makes  it 
necessary  to  do  some  burrowing  in 
order  to  see  them.  The  shaded 
parts  in  Figure  2  are  rough  gouges 
in  the  metal.       (")n    this     gun    are 

also   marks    like     a     "  P "     and     a 
Fig  2.  ,,  „  „ 

The  French  origin  of  at  least  one  of  the  cannon  is 
established  by  the  presence  of  the  fleur-de-lis.  I  think 
the  anchor  on  the  other  is  a  .symbol  or  seal  of  the  French 
marine,  fo|-  on  a  Fi'ench  chart  of  17(10,  in  my  posse.s- 
sion.  an  anchor,  though  of  different  shape,  is  thus  used. 

But  there  are  documents  which  tell  us  moi-e  of  their 
history.  Dr.  Robb,  former  president  of  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  collected  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  province,  and  among  his  MSS.  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  Rev.  W.  ().  Kaymond,  is  the  following  note  in 
his  vviiting: 

Jan.  1855. 

Mr.  R.  Ferguson  of  Athol  House  near  Campbellton 
Restigouche  called  A:  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  the 
French  squadron  with  transports  by  Capt"  Byron  in  tlie 
Bale  Chaleur. 


There  are  two  guns  at  Athol  House  one  spiked  one 
>>(  wliirli  was  got  from  vessel  (oilier  fioiii  Uallcrv  I"  ) 
.\nnilirr  gun  is  in  i'.iisleeirs  ehimiiey  fiom  Malteiy 
1*1-  r>.  li.is  also  t'oimd  in  old  ship  silver  forks 
spoons  swords  bomlis  cemented  into  soft  .sec til (!  mass. 
The  guns  abo\e  referred  to  are  5  in.  calibie  10  feet 
long— one  with  fleurcic  lis      oilier  with  ancliors  on  it. 

Mr.  U.  Ferguson  here  refcii'cd  to  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Ferguson,  a  nali\c  of  Logierait,  Scotland,  who 
came  to  New  Urunswick  in  1  7'.»G,  and  founded  Athol 
House,  which  he  made  the  centre  of  a  great  business 
and  noted  for  its  hospitality.*  He  or  his  son  mounted 
these  cannon  befori'  Athol  House,  where  they  often 
were  fired  to  celebrate  holidays  or  other  special  occasions 
,  to  be  honored.  There  are  several  references  to  them 
and  to  Athol  House  in  books.  Cooney's  "  History  of 
Northern  New  Brunswick  and  Ga.spi',"  published  in 
1832,  a  rare  work,  which,  though  containing  many 
errors,  is  of  considei-able  historic  value,  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  events  with  which  the  cannon  are 
associated,  and  1  shall  ijuote  this  Ijook  below.  In 
Charles  Lanman's  "  Adventures  in  the  Wikls  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  British  American  Provinces,"  1856, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  54-70,  is  a  full  and  appreciative  account  of 
this  region  and  its  people,  mucli  about  the  Fergusons, 
and  a  cut  of  Athol  House.  Johnston's  '•  Notes  on 
North  America,"  1851,  (Vol.  I,  p.  409),  refers  also  to 
the  cannon,  though  with  .some  errors.  They  are  spoken 
of  again  in  Governor  Gordon's  "  Wilderness  Journeys," 
(1864,  p.  34);  foi'  they  were  fired  to  welcome  him  on 
his  arrival  from  his  trip  down  the  Restigouche.     He  says : 

The  sun  had  set.  .  .  .The  sea  vvas  calm  as  the  .sky.  .  .  . 
The  echoes  of  the  cannon  fired  from  AthoU  Hou.se 
reverberated  giandly  in  the  Canadian  valleys,  being 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain,  like 
prolonged  peals  of  thunder  in  the  still  evening  air. 

Again  in  a  valuable  illustrated  article  on  the  Resti- 
gouche in  Harper's  Monthly  for  March  1868  (Vol. 
XXXVI,  p.  430),  we  read  : 

Two  iron  cannons  that  once  belched  forth  desnuction 
from  "Battei'y Point"  upon  the  invading  English, are  now 
mounted  upon  a  plateau  at  "Athol  House"  and  still  do 
occasional  service  in  the  way  of  firing  salutes  on  thi? 
anniversaries  of  the  "Queen's  Birthday  "  and  the  "  Land- 
ing of  the  Loyalists." 

There  are  other  references  to  them  and  contemporary 
events  in  a  valuable  series  of  articles  oh  the  history  of 
this  region  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Herdman,  published  in  the 
St.  John  "Daily  Sun"  in  1883,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Campbellton  "Enterprise  "  in  1896. t 

*  He  is  buried  in  Che  little  burial  ground  on  the  point  and  his  monu- 
ment pives  further  (acts  about  him.  He  died  in  18.51.  Athol  house  was 
burned  two  or  three  years  ago  and  not  re-built. 

+  It  should  be  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  a  curious  phase  of 
historical  study  in  New  Brunswick,  showing  how  far  th"  devotion  of  a 
few  students  exceeds  appreciation  of  their  labors  by  the  public,  that  so 
many  valuable  series  of  articles  on  local  history,  not  to  mention  single 
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Tlie  battle  of  Uestigouclip  was  fought  in  1760,  and 
•was  not  onlj'  the  only  naval  engagement  of  any  acfi)unt 
ever  fought  in  New  ESrunswick  waters,  hut  it  closed  the 
struggles  on  the  sea  between  Englaml  and  France  in 
North  America.  It  has  received  little  notice  from 
historians.  Parkman  floes  not  mention  it,  though 
Hannay  and  other  local  writers  refer  to.  The  only 
original  account  known  to  me  is  the  semi-official 
description  in  the  London  Magazine  for  17C0,  reprinted 
by  Cooney  (p.  '2\2,  compare  also  211),  from  which  the 
following  is  copied  : 

"London,  Sth  September,  1760."  By  despatches 
received  fron)  Captain  Hyron,  Senior  officer  of  his 
Britannic  ^lajestys  Ships  at  Louisburgh,  and  dated 
26th  of  .July,  it  appears  that  Captain  B.,  upon  receiving 
intelligence  from  Brigadier  (General  Whitmore,  that  a 
French  fleet  had  sailed  up  Chaleur  Baj',  proceeded  with 
the  Fame,  Dori'etshire,  Achifles,  Scarborough  and  R'pulse, 
in  quest  of  them.  Having  destroyed  one  French  ship, 
La  Valharimi,  in  Ciaspt'^  Bay,  Captain  Byron  proceeded 
to  a  large  river,  called  by  the  Indians  Eiistif/nnlii.  Here 
he  found  the  remainder,  consisting  of  the  Marchault  of 
32  guns  ;  the  Expe.rance  of  30  ;  the  Bienfaisant  of  22  ; 
and  the  Munjnis  de  Marlozp  of  18:  together  with 
twentv-two  sloops  and  small  vessels.  "  AVhen  our  Heet 
appeared  oft"  the  Rustuinshi  harbour,  the  enemy  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  and  anchored  above  two  batteries, 
mounted  on  the  North  side  of  it.  These  being  but  in- 
differently served,  were  soon  silenced  ;  and  the  ships, 
after  a  short  resistance,  were  all  sunk  or  taken.  Captain 
Byron  then  destroyed  the  town  of  Pelil  RorJu'lh',  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  hundred  hou.ses  ;  and  also  both 
of  the  batteries.' 

References  to  the  French  ships  and  the  return  of 
some  of  their  crews  to  France  occur  in  the  "Canadian 
Archives"  for  1S87,  p.  cc.xxii. 

The  site  of  this  battle  is  knou  u  beyond  tlic  pussiliility 
of  a  doubt.  It  was  fought  on  the  basin  before  Athol  Point. 
The  sites  of  the  j)rinci]ial  batteries  on  the  Quebec  side 
are  called  to  this  day  Ilatlrry  Point,  and  Point  La  Gardf. 
Point  a  Bourdeau  preserves  probably  the  name  of  the 
French  commander.  The  site  of  Petit  Rochelle  is  also 
known  ;  it  was  opposite  Athol  Point,  extending  from 
Officer's  brook  to  Broadlands.*  The  position  of  the 
event    is  further    fixed    bv   the  manv  refei-ences   to  the 


papers;  have  apj)earoJ  only  iii  ii.^.xspapei-s.  wiili  no  call  for  ihem  iu 
another  f<jrm.  Thus  I  recall  Mr.  Ilerdman's  series  just  referred  to  ;  Mr. 
HADQay's  on  the  History  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  St.  .lohn  Telegraph  in 
189J-IM  :  that  in  St.  Croix  Courier  oa  Charlotte  County  in  IR9i-9.5  :  Mr. 
Raymond's  on  Carleton  County  in  the  Woodstock  />^s;^a^c/^  in  1895-9(>  ; 
Mr.  Fenety's  Political  Notes  in /*ro^rf«s  in  1893  94  ;  Mr.  Jtlncfarlane's  on 
Fredericton  in  th^  St.  John  Sun  iu  18Hi ;  Mr.  Milner's  in  the  Sackville 
Post ;  the  niauy  by  M.  Gaudet  on  the  Acadian  settlements  in  Le  Mont- 
(eur  Aeadien,  and  others. 

♦On  a  published  French  Chart  of  'Port  Risligouche "'  of  aboiil 
17fi?,  copied  from  an  English  one  of  1711ft.  the  shoal  near  Megnaeha  i'oint 
is  named  Hqsm:  d'AchilteH :  tliat  near  Fiuerant  Point  is  Bwi  fond  de 
Dorsetshire  ;  Point  La  Garde  is  lioyron'a  I'ointe:  Battery  Point  is  Fame 
I'ointe;  and  Cross  Point  is  Repulse  I'oinle.  Thus  arc  recorded  the 
names  of  the  commander  and  of  four  of  his  ships. 


wrecks  of  the  ships  formerly  visible  in  the  basin.  Thus 
Cooney  speaks  of  them,  (pp.  217-219)  as  do  Laiiman 
and  Herdman,  and  the  following  not(!  by  Dr.  Iiobb  a 
part  of  the  one  already  (|Uoted,  is  of  interest: 

The  hull  of  a  vessel  of  about  700  tons  which  had  ap- 
parentl}'  been  lilown  up  near  Mission  V  at  officer's 
brook. 

Hull  and  part  of  stem  dry  at  low  water — it  was 
explored  this  year  during  dry  sea.son  and  high  tides. 
Found  balls,  staves,  (!)  bombs,  copper  A  grindstone 
crank 

3  fortified  points  Battery  Pt.  Little  Battery  Pt. 
ife  Pt.  La  Garde.  English  vessels  entered  Kestiguiehe 
in  pursuit — a  Nova  Scotian  who  had  been  prisoner  on 
board  French  ship  at  Campbellton  escaped  by  swimming 
it  informed  English  who  were  at  Pt.  La  (iarde  of  retreat 
of  French  —  English  landed  at  Pt.  La  Garde,  &  by  a 
detour  Itehind  shore  ridges  reach  French  Battery  at 
head  of  tide  when  French  surrendered.  Old  Mr.  Fer- 
guson had  heard  this  flora  Nova  Scotian  himself. 

Tlie  traditional  account  of  Byron's  advance  up  the 
Kestigouche,  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  shoals,  is 
given  with  greater  fulness  by  Mr.  Herdman. 

All  this  have  these  cannon  not  only  witnessed  but 
taken  part  in.  Yet  they  lie  in  neglect,  perhaps  even  in 
danger  of  the  fate  which  always  menaces  such  objects 
— the  junk-dealer's  scrap-pile.  It  would  be  a  public- 
spirited  act,  and  one  for  which  posterity  would  thank 
them,  if  the  citizens  of  Campbellton  would  mount  these 
cannon  upon  a  firm  stone  foundation  with  an  inscrip- 
tion briefly  reciting  their  histoiy.  If,  in  addition,  the 
part  of  this  beautiful  and  historic  Point  surrounding 
them,  even  but  an  acre  or  two,  could  be  secured  and  set 
aside  forever  for  the  public,  it  would  form  a  most  ap- 
propriate monument  for  the  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Majes- 
ty, and  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  higher  life  of  the 
province  from  her  loyal  subjects  of  Cii.m[)bi'llton. 

-i.      Other  Jii'lirs. 

Excluding  books,  maps,  coins,  etc.,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number,  and  various  other  small  objects 
like  hatchets,  T  know  of  but  two  other  relics  of  this  period 
worth)' of  special  mention.  One  is  a  gold  ring,  found 
in  IS.^9  near  the  site  of  Fort  Nashwaak  and  figured  and 
described  in  .Mr.  1  l.uinay's  paper  on  Fort  Nashwaak  in 
Sli'H-art'.s  (^iiarter/i/  for  October,  1867.  On  it  is  a  .small 
cross  and  the  letters  T  H  S.  As  Mr.  Hannay  supposes 
it  was  no  doiilit  tin-  property  of  a  pnest,  perhaps  of 
Father  Simon  or  peihaps  of  Father  Elizee,  the  Sieur  de 
Villebon's  Chaplain.  T  do  not  know  where  this  ring 
now  is.  The  other  is  a  small  but  well  made  and  iiHich 
ornamented  dagger,  which  was  found  some  years  ago 
in  York  County,  and  is  now  in  Mi'.  George  Batson's 
collection  at  Campobello;  but  no  more  of  its  historv 
is  known. 
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-.-.Jf.  B.  School  Report. 

Tin-  Ixi'iHUt  of  th.'  N.  B.  Schools  fur  IS!li;  liiis  lircii 
received.  A  perusal  of  itsliows  suhstantial  progress  for 
the  year.  The  nuniher  of  schools  increaseci.  For  the 
first  t«rm  tlie  attendance  was  less  than  that  of  the  same 
term  durini;  the  jireceding  j'ear,  l)Ul  that  for  the  term 
ending  in  Decemher  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
province.  Tlie  percentage  of  attendance  was  slightly 
les.s  than  for  lf<95.  Among  tlie  cities  and  towns,  Mill- 
town  again  leads  the  pro\inee,  closely  followed  by  Fred- 
ericton  and  St.  Stephen.  About  21.3  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  has  increased  by  about 
1 1  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  first-class  teachers  is 
increasing,  while  third-cla.ss  teachers  are  decreasing. 

The  average  rate  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  the 
several  classes,  from  all  sources,  compiled  from  the 
returns  of  the  first  term  of  1896,  was  as  follows  : 

Grammar  School  Teachers,      - S8H4. 61  per  annum. 

Superior        *■  "  51)3.84 

First-class  Male  "  504.511 

Second-Class"  "  29ti.0!i 

Third-class     **  "  237.77  " 

First-class    Female  '•  314.31 

Second-class      "  "  235.48 

Third-class        "  "  168.97 

The  total  amount  of    Provincial    Grants  to  teachers 

for  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1896,  was  as  follows  : 


Grammar  Schools, 
Superior 
Common         " 
School  for  the  Blind, 

$     4,420.59 

.    .           11,701.19 

....     143,010.45 

1,088.00 

Decrease, 

I)ecrea.se,     . . 
Increase,      . . 
Increase, 

....  $178.62 

310.45 

....     3,882.65 
. . . .        263.93 

Total $159,234.15  Net  Increase,  $2,057.50 

Of  the  above  sum,  $8,882.69  were  paid  as  special 
grants  to  teachers  in  poor  districts,  an  increase  of 
§101.05  on  special  grants  of  previous  year. 

The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  for  the  Gram- 
mar, Superior  and  Common  Schools  (not  including  dis- 
trict assessments  for  school  buildings,  apparatus,  fuel 
etc.)  is  approximately  as  follows  : 

Provincial  Grants, $158,1.35.33 

Schoolhouse  Grants 956.00 

County  Fund,        91,527.88 

District  Assessment  (approximate) 311,114.77 


Total $461,73388 

If  to  the  above  amount  there  should  l)o  added  the 
district  assessment  for  school  buildings,  fui'niture,  ap- 
paratus, libraries,  fuel  and  other  incidentals,  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
mute  children  of  the  province,  the  maintenance  of  the 
Normal  School  and  the  University,  and  the  cost  of  in- 
spection, supervision,  and  the  general  administration  of 
the  school  law,  the  total  expenditure  would  be  found  to 
reach  nearly  !?r)50,000  annually;  a  large  sum  in  the 
aggregate,  but  involving  an  average  cost  of  not  more 
than  eight  dollars  ahiiualh'  for  each  pupil  leceivinf 
instruction. 

The  Superintendent,  Dr.  Inch,  draws  attention  to  alter- 
ations in  the  law  by  which  there  can  be  more  than  one 


superior  school    in  a  parish,  and  to  the  increase  in  the 

.grant  in  higli  schools  by  uliicli,  uiidiT  certain  conriitions, 
more  than  one  teacher  can  di-aw  the  grammar  school 
grant.  He  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  uniform 
examinations  for  entrance  to  the  high  schools  and  ad 
vances  strong  reasons  thei-efore. 

The  examinations,  which  are  intended  not  only  for 
candidates  for  admission  t-o  normal  scIkioI,  liut  also  for 
the  preliminary  examination  of  tea.irhers  seeking  a  higher 
class  of  license,  were  held  in  July  last  at  Fredi'rii-ton, 
St.  John,  Moncton,  St.  Stephen,  Chatham,  I'.athurst, 
Campbellton,  Woodstock,  Sussex  and  Hillslioro.  lliii- 
veisit}'  matriculation  and  high  school  leaving  examina- 
tions were  held  at  the  same  time  and  places. 

An  examination  of  the  following  table  will  show  that 
522  candidates  presented  themselves  at  the  several 
stations,  either  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  School  or- 
for  advance  of  class.  Of  these,  218  applied  for  first 
class,  275  for  second  class  and  29  for  third  class.  The 
results  of  the  examinations  assigned  87  to  Cla,ss  I, 
181  to  Class  II,  139  to  Class  III,  and  115  failed  to 
obtain  any  class. 

In  fifteen  districts  1100  volumes  were  added  to  the 
school  libraries  at  a  cost  of  $580.00,  of  which  the  pi'o- 
vince  contributed  $171.65. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  the  In- 
spectors give  an  approximate  list  of  expenditures  of 
over  $20.00  in  each  district.  The  estimate  is  probably 
below  the  mark,  but  exceeds  $250,000. 

In  Inspector  Carter's  district  the  cuts  of  four  school 
buildings  are  given-  Beaconsfield  and  Quaco.  St.  John 
Co.,  and  Welchpool  and  Leonardville,  Charlotte  Co.; 
and  in  Inspector  Meagher's  district  a  cut  of  the  house  at 
xVndover. 

The  attendance  and  interest  in  the  County  Institutes 
during  the  year  were  veiy  gratifying. 

The  attendance  at  the  university  numbers  sixty-five, 
and  a  residence  for  students  h.as  been  established  in  the 
college  building.  County  scholarships  will  in  the  future 
be  awarded  upon  the  results  of  the  July  examinations. 
The  appendices  contain  reports  of  the  principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  inspectors,  Boards  of  Trustees  of 
cities  and  towns,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and 
School  for  the  Blind,  also  papers  read  at  the  County 
Institutes. 

The  Superintendent  recoiiniieiids  that  sehocjl-hou.scs 
be  insured,  that  thei-e  be  a  uniform  tax  on  wilderness 
lands  for  school  purposes,  and  refers  as  follows  to 
compulsory  attendance  : 

"That  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  province 
in  favor  of  a  compuLsory  attendance  law  seems  to  be 
un(|uestionable.  It  is  lecognized  as  a  logical  secjuence 
of  free  schools  and  enforced   taxation    for  theii'  support, 
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that  there  shall  be  an  enforced  attendance  of  the  child- 
ren for  whom  the  schools  have  been  provided.  While 
such  a  law  may  involve  inci eased  expenditure,  and  may 
prove  difficult  to  enforce,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  law 
should  not  be  enacted.  The  history  of  education  for 
the  last  thirty  years  shows  that  the  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory legislation  which  formerly  pre\ailed  is  passing 
away,  an(l  that  the  pi'iiiciple  of  compuls(jry  education  is 
steadily  gaining  ground.  More  than  half  the  countries 
of  Europe,  twenty-eight  States  of  the  American  Union, 
Ontaiio,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  British 
Columbia,  and  several  of  the  Australian  Provinces, 
have  enacted  more  or  less  stringent  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws,  and  have  enforced  them  with  greater  or  less 
effect.  It  is  signilicant  that  no  country,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  having  once  adopted  such  a 
law,  has  abandoned  it.  I  commend  the  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature." 


Practical  Education. 


J 


Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay,  superintendent  of  education, 
delivered  a  most  interesting  address  before  the  students 
of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Truro,  his  subject 
being  "The  Public  Schools  and  our  Industrial  Develop- 
ment." 

The  main  or  central  idea  of  Dr.  Mackay's  address 
was  "  What  means  can  we  use  to  make  our  schools  of 
more  value  to  the  people."  Edu(^ation,  Dr.  Mackay 
said,  was  formerly  for  the  few,  the  wealthy,  and  adapted 
to  their  needs.  But  under  our  changed  modern  condi- 
tions, with  the  free  school  system,  such  an  educational 
plan  was,  in  certain  ways,  unsuitable.  The  problem  is 
so  to  change  this  state  of  affairs  as  to  bring  education 
to  the  needs  of  the  15.5,000  wage  earners  of  our  province. 

Professional  men  form  a  small  part  of  our  population, 
some  6,000  in  all,  and  are  fairly  suited  by  our  present 
system.  There  are  o\er  18,000  engaged  in  trade  aiul 
transportation.  The  other  part  of  our  industrial 
workers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Of  these 
more  than  23,000  are  employed  in  domestic  or  personal 
service.  They  certainly  should  have  a  suitable  educa- 
tion. The  great  difficulty  is  that  such  persons  are,  as 
a  rule,  unable  tu  attend  special  schools,  and  it  is  imjios- 
sible  to  have  cookei-y  schools  in  eveiy  section.  Can  not 
the  academies  do  something  in  this  dii'ection. 

.\nother  cla.ss,  those  engaged  in  manufactuiing, 
comprise  2(5,000  of  our  peoj)le.  Their  education  should 
be  in  every  way  the  best.  They  must  understand  their 
country,  its  needs  and  resources,  their  mother  tongue,  and 
the  other  elements  of  a  good  conuuon  school  education. 
These  men  n)ust  also  have  an  understanding  of  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  natural  laws  of  the  materials 
they  work  upon,  and  more  important  still,  must  be 
keen  judges  of  lunnan  nature,  since  th<'y  have  .so  much 
to  do  with  their  fellow   men. 


In  the  last  and  largest  class,  83,000  people  are  en- 
gaged as  farmers,  workers  in  mines  and  fishermen. 
These,  the  doctor  characterized  as  the  lords  of  the 
country,  the  real  backlione  of  the  province.  Farmers, 
fishermen  ami  miners  need,  more  than  anyone  el.se, 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  laws  of  rotation 
pf  crops,  the  curing  and  marketing  of  fish,  and  the 
working  of  our  vast  mineral  resDurccs,  all  these  should 
be  subjects  of  our  educational  care.  Above  all.  our 
people  should  be  taught  to  think,  for  a  little  thought 
often  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  industry.  Perkins, 
by  a  little  thought  and  experiment  on  coal  tar,  produced 
the  beautiful  aniline  dyes  and  revolutioni/cd  the  dyeing 
industry.  The  use  of  our  great  staple,  the  potato,  came 
through  the  thought  and  experiment  of  some  one  who 
reclaimed  it  from  its  wild  state. 

'■"In  Germany  the  cultivation  of  many  crops  has  been 
completely  changed  by  the  discovery  that  certain  bactei'ia 
aid  their  growth.  Inunediately  a  great  firm  of  chemists 
were  ready  to  furnish  bacteria  for  sale  to  aid  the  growth 
of  clover,  peas,  beans  and  other  crops,  and  the  farmer 
has  only  to  inoculate  the  soil  with  this  di.sease  to  have 
crops  four-fold  greater. 

All  this  means  that  education  must  be  more  highly 
specialized  in  the  direction  of  the  sciences.  This  is  the 
case  already  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  antl  I'^ngland, 
just  being  awakened  by  the  loss  of  many  of  her  markets 
to  the  Germans,  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
continental  nations.  Much  money  is  being  spent  in 
o-iving  a  true  practical   education,  carried  even  into  the 

common  schools. 

Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  our  first  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Forrester,  the  first  principal  of  the  Normal  school, 
tried  hard  to  interest  oar  people  in  education  and  in 
improved  methods  of  agriculture.  Such  efforts  were 
also  kept  up  for  some  time  after,  but  more  and  more 
our  education  took  a  classical  and  literary  form.  It  is 
only  by  the  most  practical,  l)y  the  most  universal  edu- 
caticm,  that  an  inteiest  in  all  phases  of  life  and  occupa- 
tion, that  a  real  stake  and  anchor  in  the  country  is  to 
be  fostered,  and  our  boys  and  girls  kept  at  home.  An 
education  which  opens  the  mind  to  active  participation 
in  all  the  processes  of  life  gives  an  interest  and  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  at  the  root  of  successful  business 
aiul  all  true  patriotism. 

Dr.  Mackay  closed  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the 
young  persons  who  are  to  become  teachers,  to  give  all 
their  future  instruction  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
to  illustrate  their  lessons  by  facts  from  common  life. 
Thus  may  the  facts  become  firmly  fixed  by  ref<!rence  to 
every  day  occurrences.  Such  operations  as  cooking, 
grafting,  i)lanting,  etc.,  are  all  (excellent  examples  of 
chemical  or  physical  properties  of  life.  The  inteiest  in 
and  attention  to  the  lecture  was  most  intense.  The 
large  audience  were  held  com|)letely  to  the  end  and  ex- 
pressed their  ajiproval  by  hearty  applause. 
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Queen  Victoria. 


Sixty-five  yciirs  ago  ii  governess  plarcil  lirt'ciic  lur 
|>U[iil  a  i^irl  (if  twi'lxe  the  geiu'al()ij;v  of'  tlie  reijiiiiiii,' 
family  of  Hiiglaiiil.  TIk'  ehild  studied  lier  lesson  for 
some  lime  in  siienee,  tlieti  looking  ii]i  \i'i-y  ,L;ra\('ly  said, 
"  If  this  is  so,  r  shall  some  day  he  (]iu>eii  of  I'^njjland. 
T  must  study  hard,  for  T  must  learn  a  ;,'reat  deal.  "  The 
little  prineess  later  told  lier  mother  of  the  discovery 
and  of  her  own  feelini^s,  and  the  I  Hieliess  of  Kent 
re|ilied.  "  T  am  anxious  to  bring  you  up  first  as  a  good 
Woman  and  then  you  will  he  a  good  queen."  So  con- 
scientious a  daughtei-  trained  by  so  noble  a  mother 
could  not  fail  to  become  a  truly  great  woman. 

When,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Queen  Victoria  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  she  had  all  the  charm  of  youth,  healtli, 
and  high  spiiits  with  the  added  grace  of  the  most  win- 
ning courtesy.  She  was  a  skilful  musician  and  a  re- 
markable linguist  and  well  versed  in  foreign  politics. 
Leslie,  the  American  artist,  who  painted  a  picture  of 
the  Queen  in  her  coronation  robes,  says,  ".She  is  very 
pretty,  and  none  of  the  engiavings  do  her  anything  like 
justice.  Her  manner  is  unaffectedly  graceful,  and 
towards  her  mother  al\va3'.s  affectionate."  TIh'  (i)ueen's 
charm  has  not  vanished  with  the  bloom  (jf  vouth.  An 
American  who  saw  her  last  sunniier,  writes,  "  The 
photographer  never  so  maligned  any  one's  character  as 
he  has  hers,  for  the  coarse,  heavy  face  we  are  so  familiar 
with,  is  not  and  never  wa.s  hers  ;  but  there  is  a  beautiful 
motherly,  refined,  gracious,  dignified  countenance  such 
as  would  attract  attention  and  love  anywhere. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Queen's  reign  the  royal 
household  was  overrun  by  exce.ssive  formalities.  lUit 
Queen  Victoria  was  too  true  a  woman  not  to  study  the 
needs  of  her  own  home,  and  as  she  gained  in  years  and 
experience  she  effected  so  great  a  reformation  that 
Baronne.ss  Bun.sen  tells  u.s,  "  The  royal  household  is 
now  a  model  to  every  household  in  the  kingdom.  Its 
guests  are  made  as  comfortable  as  in  the  most  homelike 
home  in  the  land.  The  period  of  state  stiff'ness  is  re- 
stricted within  the  narrowest  imaginable  bounds."  The 
court,  too,  was  most  corrupt,  but  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Consort  by  their  own  stainless  lives,  unpretending  piety, 
lofty  standards,  and  deep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  eflfected  a  thorougli  reformation. 

In  1840,  Queen  Victoria  announced  to  Parliament 
her  intention  to  wed  her  cousin  Albert  of  Cobui-g  and 
Gotha.  It  was  an  embarrassing  occasion  for  the  girl- 
queen,  but  .she  acted  with  such  true  womanliness  as  to 
win  the  admiration  of  all  present.  Probably  no  royal 
marriage  ever  stirred  a  nation  as  this  marriage  moved 
the  English  people.       The  Queen's  youth,   beauty  and 


goodness  had  already  won  tlieir  hearts,  and  Mrs.  P.rown 
ing  but  voiced  the  universal  sentiment  when  she  wrnl<-  : 

••  .Slie  \  iiwcil    111  li\  c.  w  liii    \  (luiil  1(1   rule.  I  lie  cliiisen   .it 

her  side. 
I.el    none  say,    "  (iod  preserve    I  he  (^ueen!'      Itiil   rather, 

■  Hle.ss  the  bride!' 
Non<>  lilow  tlu' l,rinii|i.  none  liend  Hie  knee,  none   viiil;i(c 

the  dream 
Wherein   no  monarch,    liiit  a  \\\[\'.  she   to  lieisi'lf  m,iy 

seem. 
Or  if  ye  say,    'Preserve  the  Queen  1  '  O,  breallie   II  in- 
ward, low. 
She  is  a  ironiaii  and  hcloi-cd .'  and  it  is  enough;  but  .so 
Count  it  enougli,  thou  noble  Prince  who  tak'st  her  by 

tlie  hand. 
And  dainiest  for  thy  lady-love,  our  lady  ot  the  l.ind  : 
Esteern  that  wedded  hand  less  dear  for  sceptre  than  for 

ring." 

The  story  of  Queen  Victoria's  married  life  is  an  ideal 
love  story.  It  has  thiilled  the  world,  and  a  world-wide 
sympathy  was  felt  for  her  when  Deatli  took  from  her 
side  the  blameless  Prince  wluim  a  loving  nation  sur- 
nained  "The  (Jood.  " 

The  (,)ueen's  home-life  is  rich  in  interesting  incidents 
which  serve  to  illustrate  her  royal  nature.  For  instance : 
One  of  the  nursery  teachers  at  Wind.sor  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Scotch  clergyman.  Pefore  she  had  been  at  the 
castle  a  month  her  mother  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and 
she  expressed  to  the  Queen  her  desire  to  relinipiish  her 
post  and  nurse  hei-  molher.  "Go  to  your  mother," 
said  the  Queen,  "aiul  in  your  ab.sence  Prince  Albert 
and  I  will  take  your  place.  Stay  as  long  as  )tju  are 
wanted  and  your  post  will  remain  vacant  until  you  can 
return  to  it."      I-'npnhir  Eihinitor. 


That  shrewd  observer,  Samuel  Smiles,  notes  the  fact 
that  natural  history  studies  have  a  peculiarly  calming 
effect  upon  the  mind.  Naturalists  usually  live  long,  are 
remarkal)le  for  their  insensibility  to  the  ordinary  trials 
and  tribulations  of  life.  This  is  because  there  is  some- 
thing grand  and  absorbing  about  their  pursuit ;  they 
lo.se  sight  of  themselves  in  considering  the  beautiful 
chain  of  causes  and  consequences  in  natui'e.  We  may 
deduce  thence  a  valuable  hint  for  nurseiy  government. 
Children  who  are  nervou.s,  fretful  and  .selfish,  may  be 
weaned  from  their  peevishness  by  having  their  attention 
turned  to  interesting  natural  objects.  A  child  who 
loves  botany  has  learned  to  feel  that  life  has  a  purpose  : 
entomology  has  wonderful  attractions  for  the  young,  and 
elementary  chemistry  is  at  once  a  delightful  pastime 
and  an  excellent  mental  discipline.  Natural  history  is 
not  often  looked  upon  as  a  moral  factor  in  education, 
3'et  it  has  claims  to  be  considerefl  in  that  light. 
Pitlilic  Sc/ioiil  JiiiindtL 
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Spelling  Reform. 

Ill  :iii  uilicic  in  tlic  No\  i-iulii'|-  iiuiulici'  iii  /''(iniiii 
Mr.  I'..  Iv  Siiiitli,  i)icsi(li'iil  of  tlie  Ortliosnifie  Utiion, 
shows  the  present  position  of  spellintf  reform.  The 
argunients  of  the  reformers  liave  so  far  prevailed  that 
all  actual  opposition  at  least  has  been  silenced.  Pro- 
gress might  now  be  made  if  the  reformeis  were  them- 
selves agreed  upon  a  plan.  Alaiiy  ad\(Katc  the  adop- 
tion of  a  "fonetic  alfahet,"  a  radieal  tr'ansforuiation  of 
the  written  language.  Otliers  would  prefer  a  gradual 
improvement  of  our  spelling  by  making  the  same  letters 
or  combinations  of  letters  of  our  present  alpliabet  repre- 
sent always  the  same  sounds. 

The  improved  alphabet  cannot  be  adopted  :  1.  Be- 
cause words  in  a  new  dress  would  seem  strange  or  ugly 
— would  almost  fail  sometimes  to  convey  the  same 
meaning — so  strong  is  the  power  of  association.  2. 
Because  people  having  learned  the  old  with  great  labor 
would  object,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  to  the  trouble' 
involved  in  learning  the  new,  even  though  it  be  so 
simple.  3.  Because  the  initial  expense  of  making  the 
change  would   be  very  great. 

The  second  proposition,  then,  that  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, must  be  adopted.  Tt  has,  indeed,  already  begun. 
All  the  new  dictionaries  favor  simplified  spellings  of 
the  more  anomalous  words  of  our  language,  and  many 
authors  of  repute  are  adopting  them.  Tho.se  who  favor 
spelling  reform  would  hasten  the  consummation  of  their 
wishes  by  the  adoption  in  their  own  writings  of  such 
improved  spellings,  at  least,  as  those  offei-ed  by  the 
Orthografic  Union  of  New  York.  Some  of  our  leading 
educationists  have  been  among  the  most  persistent  and 
eloquent  advocates  of  this  reform.  Added  force  would 
be  given  to  their  arguments  if  backed  up  judieiiaisly 
bv  the  force  of  their  example. 


Docs  Kdiicatiou  Pay? 


A  recitation  is  Hke  a  base  ball  game  ;  tlie  teacher  is 
the  pitclier,  the  pupil  at  the  Iward  is  th(^  batter,  the 
other  members  of  the  class  are  the  fielders.  No  one 
must  be  caught  napping.  If  any  one  is  inactive,  sleepy, 
if  he  fumbles  the  ball,  the  club  drops  him  out.  He 
can't  play.  That  is  not  thc>  club  for  him.  He  belongs 
to  another  class.  But  a  ball  player  cannot  plaj'  all 
day.  He  must  have  periods  of  rest.  So  a  student 
cannot  recite  continuously.  A  recitation  ought  to  be 
as  intense  as  a  ball  game,  and  the  miinites  spent  in 
lecitation  ought  not  to  exceed  in  number  those  ernplo3'ed 
in  playing  a  game  of  ball.  No  student  can  recite  all 
the  day.  He  must  have  periods  of  rest.  He  must 
relax  in  order  that  he  may  recuperate  his  energies  for 
the  next  game  (recitation).  He  must  take  time  and 
make  some  effort  to  get  himself  into  good  "  form  "  for 
playing.  He  must  piaetiee.  He  must  prepare  his  les- 
son if  he  means  to  profit  by  the  recitation. — Normal 
Exponmil. 


[A  few  thoughts  from  an  aiMivss  by  State  Siipt.  Natliaii  C.  Scliai'ffer, 
nf  IViinsylvania.] 

^'ou  cannot  exhibit  the  products  of  the  school-room 
at  a  county  fair  as  voii  can  the  proihicts  of  a  farm;  but 
the  inci'ea.se  in  the  earning-power  f>f  people  through 
education  can  be  shown  in  dollars  aiid  cents.  W'hei'e- 
ever  the  jiercentage  of  illiteiacy  is  liigh  the  average 
earning  power  is  low.  The  examination  of  all  the 
rt'cords  and  statistics  shows  that  the  blotter  educated 
the  industrial  classes  are  the  better  is  the  con<lition  of 
all  the  industries.  These  statistics  [jrove  that  education 
does  pay.  A  nation  never  makes  a  better  investment 
than  when  it  invests  in  bruins,  b\'  getting  the  best 
teachers  in  the  market  for  the  education  of  its  children. 
This,  however,  is  valuing  education  from  the  lowest 
point  of  view.  Tho.se  things  -which  make  life  really 
worth  living  cannot  be  bought  vvith  dollars  and  cents, 
but  are  the  result  of  education.  The  man  who  can  live 
a  highei-  and  nobler  life  is  not  the  uneducated  man  who 
possesses  millions,  but  the  man  who  is  educated  to  do  it. 

"  It  pays  to  educate,  and  if  it  does,  then  it  pays  to 
compel  people  to   Ije  educated." — K.  Y.  School  Journal. 


How  to  tea<'h  Young:  People  to  Read. 

The  wiiter  recently  listened  to  a  recitation  in  a  high 
school  in  which  the  class  was  learning  to  ivad  Evange- 
line. That  lecitation  has  stimulated  the  following 
reflections  : 

Reading  is  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain signs. 

1.  In  Evangeline  the  jirinted  wortls  ai-e  the  signs  or 
symbols  of  a  series  of  e\ents  of  a  verj-  interesting natur-e. 
To  read  Evangeline  the  reader  must  make  mental  pic- 
tures of  these  events  as  the  autlior  saw  them,  and  think 
and  feel  what  the  people  thought  ami  felt  whom  the 
author  describes. 

2.  The  poem  is  not  read  unless  the  reader  makes  the 
connections  of  these  events  with  the  lives  and  experi- 
ences of  the  other  members  of  the  human  race,  which 
the  poet  Longfellow  made.  For  instance,  unless  the 
reader  sees  the  similarity  lietween  the  priest  in  tlie 
events  that  followed  the  embarkation  of  the  first  day, 
and  Paul  on  the  Island  of  Miletus,  he  does  not  read  the 
poem. 

;?.  The  reader  may  picture  the  events,  and  connect 
them  with  nature  and  with  history,  and  with  literature 
to  which  allusions  are  made  by  the  author,  and  still  the 
poem  is  not  read  until  the  reader  feels  the  pulse  beat  of 
the  life  that  animates  the  poet's  hexameter  verse.  He 
must  fall  into  the  swing  of  the  movement  and  keep 
time  to  its  music  or  he  fails  to  read  Evangeline. 

It  was  thus  tViat  the  teacher  of  this  class  was  endea 
voring  to  teach  this  exquisite  poem.  If  the  student 
kept  in  view  these  three  essentials  nothing  more  was 
asked  of  him,  the  poem  itself  would  do  the  rest.  R.  ]'. 
II.  :»  I'lil.r,,-  S.-hnul  .l,.nr,i,iL 
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Common  Blunders. 


Code  of  Professional  Ethics. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Micliigiui  State  Teacliers' 
Association,  Hupt.  C.  ().  Hoyt,  of  Lansiug,  said  that  it 
iiad  l)ecome  desirable  to  liave  the  association  adopt 
certain  articles  constituting  an  ethical  codi',  and  he 
submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted  ; 

No  superintendent  or  teacher  shoidd  iHcoine  a  candi- 
date for  a  position  until  it  has  been  definitely  deeideil 
that  the  present  incumbent  shall  not  renuiiti  longer 
than  the  pi-esent  term  of  contract.  \\'heti  a  board  of 
education  has  taken  such  Jiction  as  precludes  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  from  Ijeing  an  applicant,  or  when  he  has 
announced  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  it 
is  proper  for  another  to  enter  the  field  as  an  applicant. 

No  teacher  while  under  contract  should  make  appli- 
cation foi-  another  position  without  first  securing  per- 
mission from  the  board  of  education  for  a  release  in 
case  of  an  election. 

A  superintendent  should  never  make  a  proposition  to 
a  teacher,  under  contract  with  another  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  leave  his  position  during  the  term  for  which  he 
has  contracted  without  first  securing  the  consent  of  the 
superintendent  and  the  board  of  educiition  to  give  the 
teacher  i-elease  from  his  contract. 

Each  member  of  the  teaching  profession  should  exer- 
cise a  spirit  of  loyalty,  by  giving  to  other  teachers  the 
benefit  of  his  influence  :  b)'  being  careful  not  to  criticise 
either  his  predece.ssor  or  associates  har.shly,  and  by 
speaking  a  good  word  for  them  whenever  possible.  He 
should  avoid  doing  whatever  might  tend  to  weaken  the 
influence  of  his  fellows  with  school  officers,  fellow 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils,  and  most  emphatically  he 
should  never  underbid  another. 

In  a  contest  for  a  position,  none  but  strictly  honor- 
able means  should  be  employed  by  the  contestants  and 
their  friends.  After  a  board  of  education  has  made  a 
choice  of  teacher  it  should  be  considered  unprofessional 
for  the  defeated  candidate  to  criticise  the  successful  one 
or  to  charge  him  with  incompetency  or  of  having  resort- 
ed to  unfair  means  in  securing  the  position. 


A  county  superintendent,  in  speaking  of  his  institu- 
tion, told  the  writer  recently  that  he  always  planned 
for  a  short  recess  '-between  every  exercise."  He  doubt- 
less meant  betw'een  every  two  exercises,  as  "between" 
does  not  go  well  with  single  things.  The  mistake  is 
not  an  uncommon  one. 

A  teacher  recently  said,  when  speaking  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  school,  "  I  treat  every  pupil  alike."  Alike 
what?  You  cannot  treat  one  pupil  "alike,"  and  "every" 
indicates  that  they,  are  taken  separately.  He  meant  to 
-say  that  he  treated  "all  "  pupils  alike. 

A  teacher  recently  said  that  he  believed  that  "every 
pupil  shoulil  ha\  e  the  same  chance."  This  is  a  blunder 
of    the    same    kind    as   the    above.       lie   meant   that  all 


pupils  should  have  the  same  chance.  "  Every "  ia  a 
distributive  adjective,  and  indicates  that  the  objects 
to  which  it  I'efers  are  to  be  taken  separately. 

"Now."  Many  teachers  use  this  little  word  "now" 
many  more  times  than  they  need  to.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  unconsciously  beginning  every  explanation  and 
many  of  their  sentences  with  it.  The  writer  recently 
heard  an  institute  worker  use  it  forty-seven  times  in  a 
single  talk.  "Now,"  this  detracted  much  fiom  the 
value  of  the  exercise.  —  Indiana  School  .Jiiiirnal. 


Would  that  the  following  "o'er  true"  words  of  tbe 
late  Henry  Ward  P>eecher  could  be  blazoned  where  they 
would  constantly  meet  the  eyes  of  every  member  of 
every  school  board  in  the  1  )iiminion,  says  the  Torontii 
Edncationiil  .IdiirnHl. 

There  is  no  eeonomv  so  penurious,  and  no  parsimony 
so  mean,  as  that  by  which  the  custodians  of  public 
affairs  screw  down  to  the  starvation  point  the  small 
wages  of  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  time  and  strength  to  teaching  the  young.  In 
political  movements  thousands  of  dollars  can  be  squan- 
dered, but  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  people 
the  cheapest  must  be  had,  and  their  wages  must  be  re- 
duced whenever  a  reduction  of  expenses  is  necessary. 
If  there  is  one  place  where  we  ought  to  induce  people 
to  make  their  profession  a  life  business,  it  is  the  teaching 
of  schools.  Oh,  those  to  be  taught  are  nothing  but 
children  !  Your  children,  my  children,  God's  children, 
the  sweetest,  and  dearest,  and  most  sacred  ones  in  life. 
At  the  very  age  when  angels  would  be  honored  to  serve 
them,  that  is  the  time  when  we  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  are  not  prepared  bj'  disposition  to  be 
teachers,  and  who  ai'e  not  educated  to  be  teachers,  and 
who  are  continuously  Ijribed,  as  it  were,  by  the  miserable 
wages  that  are  given  to  them,  to  leave  their  teaching  as 
soon  as  they  ac(|uire  a  little  experience.  It  is  a  shame, 
a  disgrace  to  the  .\merican  Christianity. 


Without  enthusiaism  the  teacher's  work  is  dull,  and 
being  in  a  large  measure  unprofitable  to  the  pupil,  de- 
feats the  very  end  of  instruction.  No  matter  what  the 
subject,  it  can  and  should  be  made  interesting  ;  and  a 
teacher  cannot  arouse  the  interest  of  his  class  unless  he 
is  interested  himself.  When  I  witness  a  lifeless  recita- 
tion, my  first  impulse  is  to  give  the  teacher  a  violent 
shaking  :  for  he  is  wasting  public  money,  cheating  his 
students,  and  is  himself  well  on  in  the  ways  of  profes- 
sional decline.  Vaiious  excuses  are  wont  to  be  offered  ; 
but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  a  teacher's 
work  is  lifeless  simply  because  he  does  not  know  his 
subject.  —  T.   W.  Kelsey. 


"  Mind  is  spiritual  and  does  not  grow  mechanically, 
like  an  inorganic  body,  by  adding  independent  ingre- 
dients to  it;  nor  does  it  grow  organically  by  the  assimi- 
lation to  it  of  its  environments  thi-ough  the  pi'ocess  of 
taking  food  and  digesting  it.  i\lin<l  grows  creatively 
by  shaping  within  itself  and  for  itself  the  essential 
forms  of  objects  in  space  and  time  as  well  as  objects  of 
the  pure  intellectual  woild."      Dr.   Wai.  T.  J/rirrii). 
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PRIMARY  DEPART3IENT. 

For  t^e  Review], 

Kindergarten  Training  a  Necessity  for  the  Prim- 
ary Teacher. 

While  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten  see  much  ground 
for  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  it  is  slowly  winning 
its  way  to  public  approval,  they  cannot  hut  feel  that  its 
mission  is  not  accomplished  until  the  home  and  school 
work  upon  the  same  lines.  Excepting  in  a  few  of  our 
best  schools,  to  go  from  the  kindergarten  into  the 
primary  school  is  to  pass  into  a  different  atmosphere 
and  to  see  the  child  under  totallj'  changed  conditions. 
In  the  kindergarten  he  is  happy,  hut^y  and  evidently 
contented  with  the  conditions  and  circumstances  ;  in 
the  school  he  is  often  to  be  seen  ill  at  ease,  unemplo3'ed 
or  suUcnlj'  engaged  at  something  which  is  evidently 
distasteful.  The  contrast  is  painful  and  should  stimulate 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  ;  for  in  few  schools,  in  spite  of 
the  i-epressive  discipline,  is  the  government  so  well 
maintained  as  in  a  good   kindergarten. 

From  the  heaviest  ti'anip  in  marching  accompanied 
with  loud  singing  and  clapping  of  hands,  on  the  instant, 
at  a  signal,  all  is  subdued  and  only  a  rustle  of  sound  is 
heard.  Again,  at  a  note  from  the  piano,  every  little 
head  is  bowed  as  if  sleeping  and  so  remains  till  the 
rippling  notes  "wake"  them  up.  Evolutions  are 
gone  through  that  could  not  be  executed  without  swift 
obedience.  There  are  no  threats  and  no  punishments, 
except  those  which  flow  naturally  from  the  child's  own 
action.  If  he  is  inattentive  he  spoils  the  game  ;  if  he 
soils  or  tears  his  fragile  materials  by  careless  handling, 
he  is  displeased  with  his  work  instead  of  rejoicing  in  it. 
If  attention,  patient  industry,  pleasant  manners  and 
obedience  can  be  secured  in  the  kindergarten  without 
harshness,  surely  the  oppressive  restraint  too  often  seen 
and  felt  in  the  school,  should  be  unnecessary,  especially 
where  children  are  so  much  older,  and  presumablj-,  more 
amenable  to  law  and  order.  Patient  application  to  the 
work  on  hand  is  also  a  marked  feature  in  the  kinder- 
garten, while,  too  often,  the  child  in  school  is  idle  and 
inattentive. 

The  best  educationists  in  Europe  and  America  look 
upon  the  kindergarten  as  the  true  foundation  of  all 
education  ;  they  also  see  that  its  methods  and  principles 
must  be  carried  into  the  school ;  and  that,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  teachers  must  study  those  methods  and 
principles,  so  that  they  may  be  capable  of  applying 
them  intelligently  and  in  a  genial  manner.  The  study 
of  the  abundant  literature  of  the  kindergarten,  and  ob- 
servations of  one  in  operation,  will  show  any  fair-minded 
teacher  that  stern  repression  of  childish  activity  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  order  ;  and  that  if  the  child  is  to  do 


his  work  well,  it  must  be  suited  to  his  capacity,  and  he 
must  be  helped  to  do  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
laws  that  govern  human  development.  Hut  the  teacher 
does  not  learn  how  to  do  all  this  without  .self-culture 
and  self-discipline.  The  time  will  soon  come  with  us, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  when,  as  in  Boston  and  many  other 
intellectual  centres,  every  teacher,  no  matter  what  the 
grade,  will  he  required  to  take  a  course  in  tiaining  atid 
instruction  in  the  kindergarten.  When  this  is  done, 
public  sentiment  will  be  enlightened  ;  kiiidcrgailcns 
will  be  multiplied,  and  patents  will  prepare  their  little 
one  for  the  kindergai'ten  as  the  kindergarten  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  school,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

The  training-class  at  Truro  and  the  one  in  Dartmouth 
offer  an  opportunity  to  any  earnest  teacher  who  wishes 
to  study  the  kindergarten  in  operation  ;  and  both  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Truro,  and  Mi.ss  Hamilton,  Dartmouth,  are 
as  willing,  as  they  are  able,  to  help  any  one  who  is 
.seeking  knowledge,  in  order  that  they  may  introduce 
Friebel's  principles  into  the  school.  Many  earnest 
teachers  are,  and  have  been,  availing  them.selves  of  this 
privilege,  and  none  regret  the  experiment. 

C.vTii.  M.  Condon. 


School  Room  Devices. 


The  matter  of  teaching  primary  reading  is  so  import- 
ant that  we  return  to  it  again  this  month.  AVe  want 
to  repeat  and  emphasize  the  suggestion  that  ])upils 
should  be  led  to  make  their  oiCH  readiny  e.rerciffs  tor  the 
first  few  months.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done  ;  we  will  instance  one  or  two.  Let  the 
teacher  enter  into  famUiar,  sympathetic  conversation 
with  the  class  about  any  topic  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested ;  it  may  be  about  some  pet,  or  some  favorite 
game,  or  some  recent  excursion  or  picnic.  As  the  talk 
goes  on,  whenever  a  child  utters  a  good  sentence  let  the 
teacher  write  it  on  the  board.  So  continue  until  half 
a  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  sentences  have  been  written. 
Do  not  make  the  sentences  for  them  ;  lead  them  to 
make  their  own,  merely  showing  them  how  to  correct 
any  grammatical  mistakes  they  may  have  made.  Now, 
let  the  teacher  arrange  the.se  sentences  in  the  best  re- 
lated order  she  can,  and  the  lesson  is  ready.  If  a  small 
printing  press  or  even  a  typewriter  is  available,  put  the 
lesson  in  print  ;  if  not,  be  content  with  the  script  on 
the  board.  We  firmly  believe  that  anj-  class  of  children 
will  read  such  a  lesson  better,  with  more  correct  ex- 
piession,  than  any  lesson  that  can  be  given  them  in  a 
bcok.  The  rea.son  is  plain  :  they  are  now  expressing 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  their  own,  and  of  which 
they  have  possession  before  they  begin  to  troulile  them- 
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selves  about  the  convontimial  syinlidls.  iit  :ill.  This  is 
the  natural  onlor  ;  the  tliinj,'  first,  its. symbol  aftii-wards. 
Tlie  little  lessons  in  nature  study  will  fuiiiisli  excel- 
lent niateiial  for  reading  lesi3ons  ;  .ukI  the  method  of 
trtatnient  will  be  entirely  sinnlai-  Ici  what  is  given 
above.  Of  course,  all  such  work  finiiishrs  lessons  for 
language  training  as  well  as  for  reading  -only  use  care 
that,  while  you  teach  correct  language,  ycni  do  not 
strive  for  stilted  language. 

Another  form  of  teaching  the  little  iniiijl  to  read 
under.standingly  is  suggested  in  the  following  description 
of  work  recenti}'  witnensed  in  a  piimary  school  in  New- 
York  : 

Stepping  to  the  lilackljourd,  the  teacher  wrote  : 
"  Come  to  me." 

Turning  to  the  school  she  ii.sked  :  "  \\'ho  will  read 
what  I  have  written  on  the  hoard,  not  aloud,  and  then 
do  what  it  says  1 " 

Up  went  a  dozen  or  more  hands,  from  tots  so  little 
that  you  would  not  have  thought  they  could  read  any- 
thing, much  less  script,  many  of  them  being  less  than 
six  years  old,  and  this  in  the  sixth  grade,  during  the 
Jiist  half  of  their  first  term. 

Think  of  that,  you  who  teach  (?)  one  letter  at  a  time, 
and  the  alphabet  all  through,  before  words  and  sentences  1 
"  I  want  a  slate,"  was  then  written,  and  a  little  man 
who  was  evidently  in  liis  first  trousers,  and  for  nearl}' 
the  first  time,  toddled  up  with  a  slate  which  he  handed 
to  her,  and  then  read  the  sentence  aloud. 

"  Find  the  yellow  chalk  and  a  small  pencil,"  biought 
a  little  girl  flying  down  the  aisle  to  the  teacher's  desk, 
where  from  a  conglomerate  mass,  she  produced  the 
desired  articles,  and  then  read  the  sentence,  naming  the 
words  separately,  as' I  "skipped  round"  in  pointing  to 
them,  to  be  sure  that  she  had  not  learned  by  rote  to 
read  "  mechanically."  — Public  School  Journal. 


H.\LiFA.x,  27th  February,  1897. 
Editor  Educational  Rcvierr. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  to  thank  3-ou  for  your  intimation 
of  last  month  with  respect  to  the  Lithothamnia  of  these 
provinces.  The  Review  is  evidently  a  good  advertising 
agency  for  scientific  people,  for  I  have  already  received 
specimens  of  these  calcareous  seaweeds  from  Brier's 
Island,  from  .Shelburne,  from  Milton,  and  from  In- 
graham's  River.  The  parcels  were  small,  but  there 
were  the  two  species  of  Farlow  amcmg  them.  I  hope 
to  have  some  specimens  from  the  coast  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island  yet,  as  Nova  Scotia 
has  responded  so  well  in  so  short  a  time. 
I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  MacKay. 


QUKSTION  DKPAIJTMKNT. 

W.  C.  J.  —  Please  translate    this  .sentence  into  Latin. 

"  Do  you  feel  the  sun's  heat '! " 

Num  sentis  .solis  calorem  ?  or,  Sentisne  .solis  calorem  1 
or,  CaloreiM  solis  sentisne  'l     (or,  sciititisne  for  all.) 


PitiMAitv  Tha('IIi;k.  Could  we  obtain  through  the 
Hevievv  an  account  of  the  present  methods  of  rea()ing 
u>ed  in  Grade  I  at  the  model  scliool,  P'redericttm  1 

A  sentence  is  placed  on  the  lioaid,  or  pointed  out. 
upon  the  wall  card,  and  th<'  rliiidri'ii  ar(^  caused  to 
repeat  the  sentence  intelligently.  Fre(iuentlj'  they  are 
first  led,  by  suitable;  conversation,  to  frame  and  use  the 
sentence  naturally,  before  they  see  il  in  printed  form. 

The  principal,  in  his  lectures  on  the  subject,  requires 
that  the  sentence  shall  be  learned  as  a  whole — repeated- 
ly read — pointed  out  in  different  places,  and  distinguish- 
ed from  other  sentences,  more  or  less  resembling  it  in 
form,  until  the  class  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  recognize 
and  read  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  Beginning  in  this 
way,   the  method  is  styled  the  sentence  method. 

The  teacher  employs  the  .sentence  merely  as  an  intel- 
ligible starting  point,  in  which  the  children  may  be  in- 
terested, but  makes  no  attempt  generally,  to  get  the 
children  to  recognize  the  sentence  as  one  whole  or  nnit, 

When  the  sentence  has  been  apprehended,  a  promi- 
nent word— or  indeed  a^iy  word — in  it  is  singled  out; 
the  children  are  led  to  notice  this  word  as  part  of  the 
sentence  ;  they  are  caused  to  read  or  pronounce  it 
frequently  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  it.  By  various 
exercises  they  are  taught  to  recognize  the  form  of  this 
word  wherever  they  see  it.  Thus  a  number  of  simple 
words  are  learned,  and  the  children  then  learn  to  read 
a  number  of  simple  sentences.  At  a  later  stage  a  word 
is  broken  up  into  its  component  parts  or  sounds,  the 
children  being  led  to  utter  the  words  slowly,  so  as  little 
by  little  to  recognize  the  several  elementary  sounds  of 
which  it  consists.  At  the  same  time  they  see  and  learn 
the  marks  or  characters — the  letters  or  groups  of  letters 
— which  stand  for  these  sounds.  Thus  the  letters  are 
learned  in  a  rational  way.  Drill  in  building  up  or  con- 
structing words  from  the  sounds  is  another  part  of  the 
process.  Of  course,  all  these  exercises  may  be  carried 
on  more  or  less  simultaneously. 

Such  a  method — beginning  with  'words  as  units — 
analyzing  them  into  sounds,  synthesizing  the  sounds 
into  syllables  and  words — seems  to  be  based  on  correct 
principles. 


Primary  Teacher. — When  do  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  soft-wood  trees  1 

In  early  spring  on  most  of  them. 
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H.  M.  —  (1)  The  6  per  cents  are  at  i)H  and  the  7  per 
cents  at  102.  A  person  lias  a  sum  of  money  to  invest 
which  will  give  him  $.'?.")00  more  of  the  former  stock 
than  of  the  latter.  Find  the  difference  of  income  he 
could  obtain  by  investing  in  the  two  stocks. 

X    100 


Stock  in  the  6's   =   S- 


sum   X    100 


Therefore    $- 


100 


102 
sum   X 


100 


9U 
Therefore  sum    > 

35 


1 


Sum  — 


102 

91^     102  ) 
35 


$3500 


=  $35 
35xl83x  102 


2      _      1 
T?7      luD 


a  04  -  1 8  a 

18  3    >;  I  0  2 

$31110 


Income  from  631  llU  in  the  6's  =  $ 


Income  from  $31110  in  the  7's 


31110x6 

9T| 
31110x7 

102 


=  82040 


=  $2135 


$2135   -  $2040  =  $95 

(2)  Required  the  number  of  milligrams  in  15  cb. 
cm.  of  water  measured  at  4"  C? 

1   cb.  cm.   =    1  gram. 
15  cb.  cm.   =15  grams  =15000  milligrams. 

(3)  A  man  has  $3430  stock  in  the  3J  per  cents  at 
83 1  ;  when  the  stock  rises  2  per  cent  he  ti'ansfers  his 
capital  to  the  4  per  cents  at  98  ;  find  the  alteriition  in 
his  income. 

3430  X  85i 


Stock  sold  for  $ 


100 


=  $2932.65 


First  income  =  $  ^"A^*  =  §]  oq.Qo 
100 

L'932  65  X  4 

Second  income  $  - — H! =  1 19.70 

98 

$120.05 -$119.70  =  $0.35 
(4)  Two  trains,  92  ft.  long  and  84  ft.  long,  respect- 
ively, are  moving  with  uniform  velocities  on  parallel 
rails  :  when  they  move  in  opjiosite  directions  they  are 
ob.serverl  to  pass  each  other  in  one  second  and  a-half  ; 
but  when  thoy  move  in  the  same  direction  the  faster 
train  is  observed  to  pass  the  other  in  si.x  seconds.  Find 
the  rate  at  which  e.ach  train  moves. 

Fa.ster  train  moves  x  ft.   per  second. 
Other       "  "      y  "       "  " 

Coming  together  (•' +y)  ft.  per  second. 
Moving  in  same  direction  (.x-  —  y)  ft.  per  second 
176      ,,        176 


=  U 

;(,-  +  y 
176  =  ?f+|^ 


6 


y 


into   a 


176   =   6.r  -  6,)/     Therefore  x  ~  50  y  -  30 
A  certain   company   of    .soldiers  can  be   formed 


solid  square  ;  a  battalion  consisting  of  .seven 
such  equal  companies,  can  be  formed  into  a  hollow 
square,  the  men  being  four  deep.  The  hollow  square 
formed  by  the  battalion  is  sixteen  times  as  large  as  the 
solid  square  formed  by  one  company.  Find  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  company. 


Let    X  =:  No.  of  men  in  side  of  .solid  .square. 
Then  .;■-  ;=  .solid  si|uare. 
7a,--  =  all  the  men. 
Hollow  square  has  4.r  men  on  one  side. 
All  the  fiist  rank  =  4  {4x  -  1) 
second   "    =  4  (4a;  -  3) 
third      "    =  4  (4a;  -  5) 
fourth    "   =  4  (4.1; -7) 
All  =4  (WJ.r  -  16)  =  7.j;- 
a;  =  8 
,(•'-  ^  64  =  men  in  the  company. 

(6)  Solve  xy  =  128 

.-BS-yZ    =    192 
Jjet  .r  ;=  vy 

Then  ry^  =  128  and  r^y  -  y-  =  192 
Solving  this  tjuadratic  r  =^  '2 
Then  iy^-  —  128 

y  =:  8  and  therefore  .>;  =16 

(7)  Solve  a;  +   V.  (.x-  +  9)  =  V  (•'-'  +  18)  +   6 

V'  .'<;  +   IS   -   \/  X  +  9  =  X  -  6 
Square  each  side:  x  +   18-2  v'  («■  +  1 8)  (a;    -t-  9  -f  .r  -f  9 
=a;2  -    12  .r  -t-  36  —2  -^  {:,■  +  1 8)  (.-■  +  9)  =  x'- 
-14.,:   -I-    9 
S([uare   both  sides   and  transpose  :  x'*  —  28.1-^  +  210  .<■- 

-360  .7; -567  =  0 
Transform  this  biquadratic  equation   into  another  with- 
out  the  second    term.      For   this   purpose    assume 
X  =  y  +  7 

Then  (y  +  7)*-  2S(y  +  'i)-   +->lO(y  +  7)-   -  360 
(,(/  +  7)-567  =  0 
y4  _  84  y^  -  164  (/  =  0 
Therefore  y  =  0  and  y^    -  84y  -  164  =  0 
Solve  the  latter  equation  by  Cardan's  method.     The 
three  values  of  y  will  be  imaginary. 
When  y  =  0  ./■  =  7      By  taking  the  other  values 
for  y,  three  other  values  of  ./•  can  be  got.      (To  see 
the  reason  for  the  above  process  the  student  should 
consult    Hall   and    Knight's    Higher    Algebra     or 
Todhunter's  Theory  of  Equation.) 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 

Miss  Lottie  M.  Coates,  teacher  at  Mu.squash,  St. 
John  County,  has  added  si.\teen  volumes  to  her  .school 
librarv. 


Thiough  the  exertions  of  Miss  Bessie  McLeod,  lately 
teacher  atPennfield  Ridge,  Charlotte  County,  the  school 
house  has  been  neatly  painted. 

Miss  Fnmia  D.  Gunter,  teacher  at  Bocabec,  Charlotte 
County,  assisted  b}'  pujiils  and  friends,  has  provided  her 
school  with  slate  black-board  and  other  useful  apparatus. 

Miss  (Jcrtrude  Hatfield,  during  the  last  term,  by 
means  of  a  school  entertainment,  raised  etiough  money 
to  greatly  improve  the  house  in  the  Upper  f)ld  Ridge, 
Charlotte  County. 
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A  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Chiirlotte  County 
Teachei-s'  Institute  was  held  in  St.  Stephen  on  Fehruary 
(ith.  Inspector  Carter  was  pi-e.sent.  Some  necessary 
iirranjjeuients  were  made  for  tlie  united  meeting  Sept. 
-.■?  and  24  next. 

Mr.  Al(>.\.  Melvenzie,  teacher  at  Old  Uidge,  Charlotte 
County,  assisted  hj'  friends,  recently  raised  the  sum  of 
i?  15.00  with  which  a  fine  Webster's  unahridgod  diction- 
ary and  other  appai-atus  was  procured. 

Miss  Eniina  Veazey,  teacher  at  Bavside,  Charlotte 
County.  Ijv  means  (if  a  school  concei-t  laiscd  .fl3.25 
with  which  she  has  purchased  slates  for  hlack-hoards 
and  a  map  of  Europe. 


Miss  Blanche  Higb}-,  the  former  teacher  at  Whittier 
Ridge,  Charlotte  County,  i-aised  enough  money  to  have 
her  school-house  painted. 


The  trustees    at   Elmsville,   Charlotte    County,   have 
purchased  an  excellent  terrestrial  globe. 


Miss  Margaret  Hyslop,  teacher  at  Red  (Jranite,  Char- 
lotte County,  last  terra  raised  enough  money  to  have 
her  school  house  neatl}-  painted  and  repaired. 


Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  as  long  as  snow- 
roads  continue,  w-ith  the  schools  of  St.  John  and  Kings 
Counties. 


The     trustees    of    Moncton    liave     petitioned    for    a 
compulsory  clause  in  the  school  law. 


Mr.  Lorin  C.  Springer,  representing  the  "  Caxton 
School  Series,"  published  in  Toronto,  called  upon  many 
N.  B.  and  N.  S.  educators  during  February. 


Contagious  diseases  have  lieen  more  than  usually 
prevalent  among  the  New  Brunswick  schools  during 
the  present  winter.  The  schools  of  St.  Andrews  have 
been  closed  on  account  of  diphtheria,  which  also  afflicted 
Moncton.  The  schools  of  Quaco  were  closed  for  a 
month  on  account  of  measles. 


Herbert  C.  Creed  'G.5,  Acadia's  first  "  Honor " 
graduate  is  instructor,  of  mathematics  in  the  N.  B. 
Normal  School,  which  position  he  has  lield  for  some 
fifteen  yeai's. — Acadia  Alhciiiinim. 


The  trustees   of    St.  George,   Charlotte  Countv,   have 
made  an  experimental  investment  in  slate  black-boards. 


Principal  Cullen,  of  Queen's  Square,  Charloctetown, 
resigned  the  principalship,  and  James  E.  Landrigan  of 
Kensington,  was  appointed  to  the  position.  N.  E. 
Carruthers,  of  Victoria,  goes  to  Kensington  :  A.  P. 
Trowsdale,  of  Tryon,  succeeds  Mr.  Carruthers  in  Victoria, 
and  Geo.  Purdy,  of  Charlottetown,  goes  to  Tryon. 


BOOK  KKVIKWS, 

"iMiNNKK  \'oN  B.MlNllKLM,  with  inl riiiliict ion  and 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Merk.  Ph.  I).,  of  Leipzig; 
Macniillan  &  Co.,  publishers.  This  i.s  a  carefully  anno- 
tated edition  of  Lessing's  dramatic  master-piece  which 
is  at  the  same  time  "  the  (Irst  German  nal  ioiial  comedy" 
and  which  still  Iiolds  the  stage,  togtther  with  several 
other  of  Lessing's  dramas.  Theie  are  ahoiil  100  pages  of 
carefully  prepaied  notes  which  aid  greatly  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  Lessing's  wonderful  style,  which  separates 
his  worksfrom  tlioseof  allliis  picdeces.soisandniaiksliim 
as  a  modern  writer  whom  all  Germans  can  read  without 
feeling  themselves  in  a  world  foreign  to  them.  Dr.  Merk 
also  gives  a  tine  expf>sition  of  Lessing's  inHuence  on 
(jerman  literatuiv  in  awakening  the  national  mind  to 
oi-iginal  effort,  and  thereby  gaining  the  title  of  the 
"hero  of  literature"  as  Frederick  tlie  Great  was  the 
political  hero  of  the  epoch  in  Germany.  F. 


"Les  Femmes  Savantes,"  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  Alc^e  Fortier,  D.  Lt.,  and  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  in  Tulane  University,  Louisiana  ;  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  publishers;  price  30  cts.  This  edition  of  Molifire's 
"  Femmes  Savantes"  is  accompanied  with  notes  largely 
in  French,  English  being  used  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.  The  introduction  contains  a  sketch  of 
Molicre's  life   and    works,    as   also   a   resume   of    "  Les 

Prccieu.ses  Ridicides"  with  which  "Les Fe les  Savantes" 

is  clo.sely  coTinected  asa  <oiitiiniation  of  MoliOre's  attack 
on  the  literary  affectations  of  the  time.  p. 


"Napoleon,"  edited  by  Alcee  Fortier,  Ginn  &  Co., 
publishers.  M.  Fortier  here  presents  in  a  hundred  pages 
extracts  from  works  on  Napoleon  by  such  able  writers 
as  Henri  Martin,  author  of  what  is  considered  "perhaps 
the  most  reliable  complete  history  of  France,"  Thiers, 
Chateaubriand,  Eilgar  Quinet,  and  'Madame  de  Rcmusat. 
We  thus  have  have  an  estimate  of  Napoleon  from  his 
admirers  and  from  those  luistile  to  him  which  all  students 
of  French  history  would  peruse  with  profit,  grateful  to 
have  in  so  tmall  a  comi)ass  such  vahialile  opinions  on 
that  historical  character  whom  no  adjective  sulHciently 
(jualifies.  Y. 


Selections  prom  "  Malory's  Le  Morte  D' Arthur." 
Edited  by  A.  T.  Martin,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  Pages  254; 
cloth  ;  price 2s.  6d.  Publishers  Macniillan  &  Co.,  London 
and  New  York.  The  Arthurian  legends,  perhaps,  may 
be  condensed  for  the  general  reader  without  loss  of 
interest  and  to  the  consequent  saving  of  the  reader's 
time.  The  editor  seems  to  have  condensed  with  admir- 
able judgment  and  without  any  confusion.  The  intro- 
duction and  notes  are  a  great  assistance  to  the  student 
and  the  excellence  of  the  text  are  such  as  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  reader. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry-,  by 
W.  H.  Perkin,  jr..  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Bevan  Lee, 
1).  Sc,  B.  A.  (London),  Pages  3.39;  cloth;  price  2s.  6d. 
Publishers,  Macniillan  &  (!o.,  London  and  New  York. 
The  authors  of  this  work  in  apologizing  for  sending  out 
a  new  book  on  chemistry,  make  a  point  tliat  all  teachers 
of  science  would  do  well  to  regard,— that  sound  methods 
of  observation  in  obtaining  knowledge  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  actual  facts  of  chemistry.  The 
authors  insist  upon  illustration  and  experiment  at  every 
step  of  the  learners  profjress,  and  advise  that  pupils 
work  together  at  experiments.  The  admirable  manner 
in  which  chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics  are  cor- 
related in  this  work  is  its  most  excellent  feature. 
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Caklyle's  Saktob  Rksahtus,  edited  by  Arcliibald 
MiioMechan,  George  Muiiiii  Pnifessor  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  LiteiMtiii-e  in  Dallioiisie  College.  Halifax. 
Pages  i2S  ;  cloth:  piice  .$1.4(1;  publishers,  tiinn  iV:  Co., 
Hoston.  The  piH'sentation  of  Carlyle's  famous  work  in 
the  form  that  we  have  it  here  cannot  but  be  appreciated 
by  the  admirers  of  the  famous  Scotch  author.  Prof. 
MacMechan  has  told  us  that  the  task  of  ])reparing  this 
work  was  congenial  in  sj)ile  of  the  drawbacks  that  he 
had  to  contend  with,  not.ihly  the  want  of  an  adequate 
modern  library  to  considt.  w  Inch  may  account,  the  editor 
modestly  asserts,  for  the  "few  holes  in  Saktok's  coat 
which  remain  to  he  neatly  darned,  and  some  regrettable 
gaps  in  mv  information."  Hut  readers  will  see  the  touch 
of  a  sympathetic  h.irid  thrcuighout  the  work  inspite  of  the 
assertion  in  the  preface  tliat  "the  editor  has  been  kept 
in  the  background,  and  the  great  man_  has  himself 
fuinished  the  commentary  to  his  own  text."  The  intro- 
duction i.s  an  aihnirable"  composition,  and  the  notes 
suggestive. 

"Selkctions  fou  Sight  Translation,"  Mary  Stone 
Bruce,  teacher  of  French,  High  School,  Newton,  Mass.; 
D.  C.  Heath  iV:  Co..  publishers:  i)rice  b">  cts.  This  little 
book  contains  fifty  passages  from  the  best  French 
writers,  for  written"  sight  translations,  which  the  editor 
considers  as  important  as  oral  class-room  sight  work, 
antl  for  which  she  gives  four  or  five  important  rules,  not 
the  least  valuable  of  which  is  the  following  ;  Make 
translation  a  study  in  English  and  use  good  language.— F. 


Bo.ston.  Students  of  French  will  welcome  this  great 
comedy  in  the  cheap  and  excellent  form  in  which  it  is 
presentiid  by  the  pulilishers. 

GEOdKAPHY  OF  Akkra,  by  Edward  lleawood,  M.  A., 
F.  K.  G.  S.  Pages  2C>2:  cloth:  price  2s.  (id.  Publishers 
M.u-millan  it  Co..  London  ,ind  New  ^'ork.  No  continent 
is  more  interenting  than  Africa,  and  this  book  with  its 
late  maps  and  information  gained  through  lecent  dis- 
coveries, concerinng  boundaries,  peoples,  products,  etc., 
is  of  the  utmost  value  to  students  of  geography  every- 
where. 


"  Materials  i'ob  i3ERM.\x  Cojii'ositio.n,"  based  on 
Storm's  "Innnensee."  by  James  Taft  Hatfield  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  assisted  by 
,7essie  Ehersz,  Ph.  B.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers ; 
price  12  cts.  This  follows  the  plan  adopted  hy  Prof. 
Grandgent  in  his  French  series  and  aims  to  impress  upon 
the  st\ulent  by  fanuliarity  with  the  extracts  caref\dly 
studied,  the  ci)nstruction  and  genius  of  the  language 
which  no  study  of  mere  grammar  can  impart.  F. 


P.vlgr.we's  Golden  Tkeasl'byof  Songs  and  Lyrics, 
Book  IL  Edited  by  \V.  Bell,  M.  A.,  Principal  Govern- 
ment t'ollege,  Laluire.  Pages  311  ;  cloth:  price  Hs.  (id. 
Publishers  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  Nev,'  York. 
This  collection  embiaces  a  number  of  v.aluable  gems  of 
English  song  literature,  chosen  with  the  greatest  (^are 
and  taste  and  which  may  serve  as  models  of  the  style 
of  the  author  from  whose  works  the  selections  are  made. 
The  notes,  containing  explanations  of  all  the  classical 
allusions  and  grannuatical  difficulties  found  in  the  text, 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  great  care  and  judgment. 


"  BiGARBE.iU,"  by  Andre  Theuriet,  with  notes  and 
introduction  by  C.  Fontaine,  B.  L.,  L.  D..  Washington  : 
D.C.  Heath  iVt'o  .  iiublishers  :  price  25  cts.  "Theuriet," 
says  M.  Fontaine,  "may  be  compared  with  Jules  Breton 
in  his  graceful  tender  genius  which  looks  upon  natvue 
in  full  sympathy  with  its  idealic  suggestiveness.  Theu- 
riet is,  .says  Jules  Le  .Maibre,  a  Virgilian  poet.  The  story 
of  "Bigarreau"  is  a  sort  of  appeal  for  some  better 
methods  in  penitentiary  reform  for  lack  of  which  the 
lad,  Bigarreau,  has  had  a  sad(h-r  life  than  might  have 
been  his  lot  under  more  humane  conditions.  F. 

Marchen  UNO  Erzahlunwen"  for  beginners,  edited 
with  complete  vocabulary  by  H.  A.  Guerber ;  1).  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  publishers  ;  i)rice  05  cts.  This  collection 
contains  a  dozen  or  more  tales  and  fairy-stories  re- 
written by  the  editor  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginners  in 
thestudy'of  the  German  langu.ige,  and  form  stepping- 
stones  to  guide  them  acioss  what  often  seems  to  them 
the  almost  impassible  slough  of  despond,  which  divides 
the  two  langu.iges,  and  to  lead  them  safely  t(i  thi^at- 
tractive  field  (if  true  (Ji^rman  literature.  I'". 

First  Italian  Rkadincs.  by  B.  L.  Bowen.  Ph.  1)., 
Professorof  Homaiice  Langu;igcs.  Ohio  State  I'niversity. 
Pages  UiS  :  cloth;  priced)  cents.  Publishers  1).  C.  Heath 
&  Co..  Boston.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  furnish 
easy  examples  for  early  re.iding  and  to  supplement  the 
study  of  grammar.  'I'he  selections  have  been  chosen 
and  edited  with  nuuh  can'  and  are  accomp.mied  with 
notes  and  a  vocabulary. 

Batailles  OES  Dames.  p;irS<ril)e  el  Legouve,  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Henj.  W.  Wells.  Ph.  L). 
(Harv).     Price  25  cents:  piiblishei-s  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co., 


March  Magazines. 


The  Foniiii  contains  an  article  on  the  Greeks  in 
Crete,  the  last  from  his  pen  -by  the  late  Prof.  John 
Stuart  Bl.ickie,  the  celebrated  Philologist  and  Philhell- 
enist,  very  timely  in  that  it  gives  an  at>sorbingly  in- 
teresting and  eloquent  account  of  tlie  present  ])olitical 
and  economic  position  of  Greece.  Prof.  Black ie  very 
pertinently  remarks  that  although  the  Greeks  have  been 
miserably  downtrodden  by  the  Turks  for  four  hundred 
years,  there  nevertheless  lives  behind  the  outward  show 
of  slavish  debasement,  a  heart  of  sturdy  independence 
that  cherishes  the  patriotic  memories  of  ages  and  seizes 
eagerly  (jn  every  chance  that  may  enalile  it  to  stand 
before  the  world  as  a  noble  people  determined  to  die 
rather  than  live  the  slaves  of  hateful  tyranny.  With 
its  finances  on  a  statile  basis,  he  predicts  a  glorious  future. 

for  Greece John   Fiske,  the  eminent   historian,    has 

prepared  for  the  Athuific  MoiUlih/  the  most  notable 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Arl)itration  Treaty.  He  shows  by  a  sweeping  historical 
survey  how  the  progress  of  industry  and  the  relations 
between  the  Inited  States  and  Great  Britain  make  such 
a  treaty  a  logical  event ;  and  he  exi)lains  the  incalculat)le 
benefits  that  are  sure  to  come  from  it  in  the  future. 
He  points  out  how  nearly  all  our  disputes  in  the  past 
would  have  l)een  adjusted  under  such  a  treaty,  and  how 
the  treaty  is  a  natural  ally  of  couuncrce  and  industrial 
advancen'ient  for  the  bringing  of  a  new  era  iu  the  history 
of  government President  David  Starr  .Ionian  contri- 
butes to  Appletons'  I'upi'ldi-  Sririirc  Miinildji  an  article 
on  The  Stability  of  'I'ruth,  in  which  he  opposes  the  con- 
tention of  Salisbury,  Balfour,  and  Haeckel  that  "  belief" 
may  rest  on  foundations  unknown  to  "knowledge,"  and 
so  resting  nwiv  furnish  additions  and  revisions  to  science 

Tlic  Criil'in-!/  Uiv  March  is  styled  an  "Inauguration 

Number,"  and  ('ontains  sevi'ral  features  rel.it  ing  to  the 
City  of  Washii.gtou.  Of  the  olhei-  matci-ial  the  most 
notable  is  a  wood-i'ngraving  by  'rimolhv  Cole  of  Turrn'r's 
r.unous  picturi'.  " 'Phe  Old  Tcm  raire."  which  of  itself 
would  (list  ingiush  any  innnberof  an  AnK'iican  magazine. 
It  is  one  of  the  ill'ustr.itions  of  a  graphic  article  on 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar  by  ('apt.  A.  T.  Mahan.  in  which  this 
expert  historian  of  naval  affairs  retells  one  of  the  most 

notable  se.i-fights  of  the  world Considering  its  size, 

.S7.  j\ic/i<il(is  seems  to  hold  the  n\ost  of  .-uiy  of  t  he  m;iga- 
zines.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  March  number -not  too 
bulky  to  go  comfortably  into  the  pocket  of  the  overcoat 
of  any  father  ot  boys  and  girls -and  yet  it  finds  room 
for   six   serials  in    addition     to    all   its  we.ilthof    minor 

featiu-es  and  its  two  departments T/ti-  Ch(iiil<iii(iiiiiii 

presents  us  with  an  article  on  The  Homeric  Poems,  by 
Prof.   William  ('i;inst(ju  L:i\vlon. 
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MANCHESTER,   ROBERTSON   &   ALLISON. 

SAINT     JOHN,     N.     B ^ 

The  Largest  Dry  Goods  House 

In  the  MARITIME    PROVINCES 

hvery   DE  PA  HTM  EM'  ix  at  all  times  replete  with   a  large   and  well  assorted  stock  of  the  Latest  Goodt 

Dress  Goods.  HousclioUl  IJiion.  Cotlons.  Trimuiings,  Gloves.  Hosiery,  Corsets.  Lsulies'  Underwear,  Silks,  Velvets, 
Mantles.  Cloaks.  Furs,  Millinery.  House  Furnisliincs,  Curtains.  Portiers.  Curtain  Poles,  Tapestry.  Brussels  and 
Wool  Carpets,  Linoleums,  Oilelotlis,  Men's  Furnishings,  Men's   Cloths,   Ladies'  "  Ileptonette"  Rainproof  Cloaks. 

The  Best  Value  iti  St.  lohn  in  Mcii's  &  Boys'  Reaidy-iiiajde  CLOTHING 

27  &  29  King  Street,  37  to  43  Germain  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


University  of  Heai  BransuiiekJ 


tzSJ  Se) 


Fun  Information  Qoneerning 
these  Deportments  is  given 
in  the  Onivepsity  Calendai' 
Copies  of    tuhiah  may  be 
Obtained  from  the 
U  ndersigned. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Academical  year,  1897-98,  on  the  30th 
day  of  September  next,  the  Scholarships  for  the  Counties  of 
Restigouche,  Gloucester,  Northumberland,  Kent,  Westmorland, 
Albert,  Charlotte,  St.  John.  Kings,  Queens,  Sunbur^',  York,  Carle- 
ton  and  Victoria  will  be  vacant. 

The  Departments  of  CIVIL  and  ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING  are  now  open  to  properly  qualified  students. 


WILLIAM  WILSON.  B.  A.,  Fredericton.  N.  B.,  R^a.sr^A^ 


.When  buying  a  t'yelupjpdia.  why  not  get  the  Late.st  and  the  Best ; 


JOHNSOia'S   • 


iVERSAL   •    CYCLOPJEDIA 


Is  in  point  of  fact  TIic  Only  New,  Scholarly  aud  Up-to-Date  Cycloi>jiedia  now  on  the  market. 


It  is  complete  in  Eight  Extra  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  contains  7,264  pages  of  1,(530  words  each,  or  12/^03,520  in  all. 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAflS,  LL.D.  Editor  in  Chief,  assisted  by  Thirtv-six  Eminent  Scholars,  includine  College  Presidents.  Professors  and 
Governmeut  tipecialiscs  as  Assiciatd  Editors,  and  a  v.-ry  large  corps  of  contributors,  each  writing  on  his  own  specialty  and  signing  his  name  to 
is  articles. 


"  Although  having  both  the  Br  tannica  and  the  American,  th'*  con- 
cise treatment,  up-to-date  characier,  and  new  points  :)f  view  from  which  . 
smie  of  the  subjects  are  i-onsidered,  have  induced  me  to^puichase 
Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopa3d'a.  Indeed,  for  the  great  majority.  John- 
son's, on  account  of  tde  general  compicrnes^  of  'he  articles  anil  the 
presentation  of  all  tne  mo.e  importan  subjects  by  leading  specialists, 
up-to  date,  is  specially  adapted  lo  be  useful 

A.  H  MacKAY,  LL  D  .  F  R.R  C. 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

"  I  feel  confident  ch  it  any  piecd  of  work  wh'ch  bears  the  name  of  my 
friend.  Dr,  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  will  have  been  most  carefully,  con- 
scientiuusly  ai.d  satisfact  rilv  done  " 

PROF.  UOLDWIN  SMITH,  D    C-  I.., 

The  Grange,  Toronto. 
"I  have  niQch  pleasure  in  recommendipg  it  to  anyone  desiring  a 
really  good  cyclopaadia."  JOHN  FOKKEST.  DD..D  0.  L. 

President  r>albou&.ie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S_ 


'*  I  think  the  work  the  best  I  have  seen  for  schools  and  private  and 
professional  libraries.''        N.  BURWASH.  LL.D.. 

Chancellor  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 

''The  names  of  the  writers  of  the  article^  and  of  the  general  editor 
is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  character  of  the  book." 
JAMES  BAIN. 

Chief  Librarian  Public  Library,  Toronto 

*'  I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that,  as  a  practical  compendium  for 
either  the  business  man  or  the  general  student,  the  book  has  no  equal.' 
J    M.  HARPER,  Ph.D. 

inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  Quebec 

*'  I  consider  it  the  best  all  round  cyclopaedia  in  our  language." 
REV.  A.  BURNS,  S.  T  D.,  LL.  D  , 

The  College,  Hamilton 


Geo.  N.  Morang,  63  Yonge  St ,  Toronto,  Ont.,  ^»"'b:'rppi"„:rVc^„,?,^'^^Sn^«To'„l''''' 

C.   H.  JORDAN,  Special  Agent,  St.  John     N. 
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Several   articles,  received 
will  appear  next  month. 


too  late   for  this  number 


The  suggestion  made  hy  Dr.  Bailey  in  another  column 
is  one  that  should  receive  favoraljle  consideration  from 
our  local  governments. 


Wk  devote  a  portion  of  our  space  in  tliis  numljer  to 
Arbor  Day.  The  article,  "  How  to  Beautify  School 
Grounds,"  will  repay  careful  perusal,  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  followed  by  a  general  desire  to  carry  out  its 
instructions. 


TllicuK  ai'e  hundreds  of  .schooMiouses  scattered 
throughout  the  .\llanlii-  Provinces  that  are  destitute  of 
trees,  .shrubs,  garden  plots,  but  there  is,  peihaps, 
ground  enough  for  a  few  weeds  to  maintain  their 
existence  from  year  to  year.  Let  these  be  e.xterminated 
and  replaced  by  flowers  that  will  prove  an  ornament  to 
the  neighl)orlioo<l,  not  a  nuisance.  Then  let  teachers, 
ratepayers  and  pupils  form  a  district  improvement 
society,  fence  in  and  level  the  grounds,  no  matter  how 
sni  ill,  and   plant   a  few  trees  and  shrubs   anrl    Howers. 

This  is  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year.  I^et  eveiy  school 
district   do   something   that  will  honor  the  Queen  and 


put  itself  in  the  line  of  progress.  And  what 
better  memorial  in  every  community  to  our  noble  Queen 
than  a  beautiful,  even  though  modest,  school-house 
with  neat  and  well-kejit  school  grounds  ? 


CoL.  Parker  says:  "The  only  way  to  educate  a 
human  being  is  to  set  him  to  work  for  others.  You  can 
make  a  pedant  of  him,  but  you  cannot  develop  him  in 
the  highest  way  without  giving  him  something  to  do  for 
others.  Morality  is  thinking  and  .seeking  what  you  can 
do  for  others,  and  ethics  in   putting  it  into  execution." 

A  serious  criticism  on  the  public  schools  of  to-daj'  is 
that  they  are  endeavoring  to  cover  too  much  ground. 
Thorough  work  on  a  few  subje<:ts  in  the  elementary 
grades  is  essential  for  the  great  mass  of  children  who 
leave  school  at  an  early  age  :  the  ability  to  add  lapidly 
and  correctly  columns  of  figures  ;  to  write  rapidly  a 
plain  and  legible  hand  ;  to  read  intelligently  and  with 
appi'eciation  a  piece  of  good  English  prose  or  poetry  ;  to 
express  their  thoughts  correctly  in  good  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish ;  and  to  have  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  ordin- 
ary natural  phenomena,  which  come  under  their  obser- 
vation ev(;iy  day.  These  things  they  should  know,  and 
know  thoroughly. 

The  article  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Trihuiie, 
showing  that  the  teachers  aie  the  poorest  paid  servants 
of  the  corporation,  is  suggestive.  The  salaries  in  New 
York  seem  piincely  to  us,  but  the  conditions  vary.  The 
case  seems  to  be  plain  that  unskilled  labor  is  often  paid 
much  higher  than  the  services  of  teachers.  It  cannot 
be  asserted  in  this  case  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand come  in,  as  there  is  always  an  excess  in  the  suj)ply 
of  unskilled  laborers.  It  seems  strange  that  a  class  of 
women  upon  whom  depend  more  than  any  other  in  a.s  far 
as  the  true  interests  of  the  state  are  concerned,  should 
be  remunerated  at  a  less  rate  than  domestic  servants. 
The  province  has  been  at  the  expense  of  graduating 
many  young  ladies  who  have  become  teachers,  but  the 
services  of  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  been  retained  in  it, 
because  no  .school  Ijoard  has  been  sutiiciently  alive  to 
its  own  interests  to  retain  their  .services  at  home.  Onh' 
at  the  beginning  of  last  term  a  young  lady  who  had  not 
only  graduated  with  honor  from  the  N.  B.  University, 
but  had  distinguished  heiself  in  the  examinations  at 
others,  could  not  induce  anj'  school  board  to  give  her 
five  hundred  dollars  sal.ir3'.  If  our  high  schools  and 
colleges  are  to   be  utilized   to  furnish   the  best  teachers 
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for   the   schools  of  the   T'liited   States,  tliere   does  not 
seem  to  he  a  stroiii;  reason  for  their  existence  at  all. 


Tilli  ilate  for  Ailmr  dav  lias  not  been  tixcd  fur  this 
vear,  but  will  i)rol>alily  he  on  May  7th  or  1  llli.  It  is 
not  expected  that  as  many  trees  will  1k>  planted  in  suc- 
ceeding years  as  in  the  past,  hut  a  glance  at  many  school 
grounds  will  show  the  necessity  for  much  work.  Teach- 
ers should  aim  in  the  fii-st  place  to  have  the  groutids 
cleared  and  fenced  :  without  a  fence  usually  all  the  labor 
expended  is  in  vain.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  and  the  planting  of  the  trees,  and  in  attend- 
ing to  and  watering  them  during  the  first  season.  It  is 
isagood  plan  to  save  the  wood  ashes,  made  each  year  in 
the  school  stove,  to  fertilize  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  tlie 
grounds.  A  few  rosebushes,  lilacs,  honeysuckles  and 
Virginia  creepers,  should  be  planted,  as  they  require 
little  attention  and  are  ever  beautiful.  A  few  poppies 
and  sweet  peas  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
grounds,  and  some  pupils  can  usually  Ije  found  willing 
to  care  for  them  during  the  summei-  \acation.  It  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  tree-planting  and  the 
care  of  trees  is  but  a  means  to  an  end  ;  therefore  the 
programme  for  the  day  should  not  be  slighted.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  plan  this  year  to  put  in  a  j)lea  for 
kindness  to  birdsl 


Inspector  C.\RTEri's  letter  in  the  March  Rkvikw  on 
the  "  Concord  System,"  gives  ri.se  to  a  few  reflections. 
A  system  that  would  dispense  with  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  present  teaching  staff  of  the  province 
must  have  something  of  compensation  in  it.  Enlarged 
school  districts  and  graded  schools  would  certainly  be  a 
great  gain,  bringing  with  them,  as  they  would,  better 
organization,  more  intelligent  school  boards,  and,  it  is 
to  be  expected,  higher  salaries  for  teachers.  These  are 
all  things  greatly  to  be  desired.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  make  it  po.ssible  for  the  government  to  assume 
the  entire  responsibility  of  teachers'  salaries,  which  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages  ;  one  of  the  latter 
being  that  merit  would  not  be  recognized  in  the  remun- 
eration given.  This  might  l)e  avoided  by  permitting 
districts  to  give  bonuses  to  extra  skilful  teachers.  It 
IS  plain  that  the  system  would  work  well  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  province,  by  bettei'  utilizing  the  educational 
machinery  we  already  have,  and  by  added  comfort  and 
effectiveness  for  the  schools.  The  chief  difficulty  would 
arise  in  making  a  beginning.  If  pupils  can  be  carried 
along  our  highways  as  cheaply  as  Her  Majesty's  mails 
a  decided  saving  in  the  cost  of  education  can  be  assured. 


A  valued  subscriber  who  is  leaving  the  service  for  a 
time  writes  :  "When  I  begin  teaching  again  I  will  take 
your  paper  again  as  it  helps  me  greatly  in  my  school 
work,  and  in  my  estimation  it  is  the  best  educational 
paper  T  ever  read.  M.  A.  C  G. 


The  Cabot  Anniversary. 

While  the  (tovernor-(!eneral  of  Canada,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Canada,  is  to  celebrate 
this  anniversary  on  the  "J  I th  of  June  next  at  Halifax, 
by  unveiling  a  large  commemorative  bra.ss  tablet  in  the 
Province  building,  the  people  of  Mristol,  England,  from 
which  ]i<>rt  Cabot  sailed  in  1497  on  that  eventful  voy- 
age that  gave  North  America  to  Great  Britain,  are 
making  preparations  for  a  celebration  which  bids  fair 
to  eclipse  that  of  Halifax  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  combined. 

They  propose  to  erect  a  monument  on  some  connnand- 
ing  site  near  the  place  of  embarkation,  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  achievement,  and  they  have  already  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  over  $10,000.  It  is  intended  to 
raise  not  le.ss  than  $25,000  for  the  purpose.  Some 
Americans  have  already  offered  to  make  contributions 
to  one  or  moi-e  of  the  bronze  bas-reliefs  which  shall 
decorate  the  monument,  provided  they  be  designed  and 
executed  in  the  United  States  ;  and  a  committee  pre- 
sided over  by  the  United  States  minister  in  London 
and  the  United  States  Consul  General  at  Ihistol  has 
been  appointed. 

The  occasion  is  one  in  w  hich  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  Americans  to  give  an  object  lesson  on  the  amity  and 
goodwill  which  should  exist  between  all  English-speak- 
ing peoples  ;  but  it  is  essentially  a  case  in  which  every 
Briton  should  do  his  duty,  on  the  west  as  well  as  on  the 
east  of  the  Atlantic. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

There  are  two  classes  of  parents  I  wish  to  deal  with 
here  ;  those  who  do  not  take  enough  interest  in  their 
children,  and  those  who  take  too  much — if  such  a  thing 
be  possible. 

There  are  parents  who  never  incjuire  into  their  chil- 
dren's home-work,  or  assist  in  any  way  in  its  preparation 
or  seeing  that  it  is  prepared  ;  who  take  no  pains  that 
the  pupils  are  punctual  and  go  to  school  clean  and  tidy, 
properly  provided  with  reijuisite  material  to  work  with  ; 
who  put  off  from  day  to  daj'  providing  text-liooks,  sta- 
tionery, etc.,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  teachers  and 
the  detriment  of  the  pupils  ;  who  do  not  regard  lost 
time  and  can  not  be  made  to  understand  that  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  promotion  ;  who  can  not  be  both- 
ered witli  writing  excuses  and  delegate  it  to  sf)me  of  the 
older  children  :  who  never  put  themselves  out  to  visit 
the  school  or  call  upon  the  teachers  to  encourage  them 
in  their  woik  ;  who  do  not  look  after  their  children 
after  school,  and  expect  the  teachers  to  do  so  entirely 
within  school  hours  ;  who  are  surprised  to  find  their 
boys  playing  ti'uant,  but   object   to   the   teacher  punish 
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ing  or  suspending  them  for  it  ;  who  regai'd  the  schools 
as  for  tlieir  sole  use  and  benefit,  without  reijard  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  othf^rs. 


Tiien  again  tliere  are  parents  wlio  are  continually 
helping  their  children,  so  much  so  that  their  self-reliance 
is  almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  who,  not  understanding 
the  preparation  of  home  lessons,  keep  constantly  nag- 
ging the  cliildr'>n  until  they  are  disgusted  with  all  home 
lessons  :  if  the  teacher  finds  fault  with  the  preparation 
she  is  met  1)\'  the  crushing  rejoinder  that  it  was  made 
under  the  ej-e  of  parental  iiuthority  ;  who  are  so  inter- 
ested in  the  health  of  their  own  hruod  that  they  send 
orders  for  them  to  remain  in  school  out  of  draughts,  re- 
gardless of  the  had  air  of  the  rooms  and  the  health  of 
others  ;  who  permit  their  children  to  go  to  school  from 
a  half  hour  to  an  hour  too  early,  and  find  fault  with  the 
teacher  because  she  is  not  there  to  admit  them  ;  who 
wish  their  children  advanced  and  blame  the  teacher  for 
not  advancing  them  ;  who  mark  out  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  themselves  and  desire  their  children  to  be  ex- 
cused from  taking  certain  subjects  ;  who  are  continually 
sending  notes  to  the  teacher  dictating  to  her  as  to  her 
work  ;  who  discuss  all  school  matters  before  the  chil- 
dren, not  failing  to  criticize  the  teacher  and  to  send 
insolent  messages  to  her  by  them  ;  who  object  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  but  take  lenient  views  of  disoljedi- 
ence,  King  and  truant-pla3ing  ;  who  think  they  know 
better  than  the  teacher,  and  insist  upon  special  treat- 
ment for  their  own  children  ;  who  are  a  nuisance  and  a 
terror  to  trustees  and  school  officers,  and  go  about  the 
district  reflecting  upon  them  and  the  teachers  ;  who 
have  been  teachers  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  themselves 
and  know  it  all. 


Happily  for  us  all  these  are  the  extremes  and  there 
is  a  golden  mean,  though  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  find  in 
some  localities.  The  status  of  the  teacher  in  the  average 
district  depends  largely  ui)on  the  support  she  receives 
from  the  trustees,  and  upon  their  discretion  hinges 
public  opinion.  If  minor  complaints  are  listened  to 
and  encouraged,  they  grow  in  frequenc\'  until  in  some 
districts  it  has  become  the  rule  for  a  teachei-  to  remain 
but  one  tei-m.  People  who  are  very  zealous  about  inter- 
ference in  the  management  of  their  own  business  think 
they  have  a  title  and  are  perfectly  competent  to  instruct 
the  teacher  in  hers.  These  unwise  trustees  do  7iot 
inquire  into  cause  and  effect,  but  openly  condemn  the 
teacher.  The  parents  and  children  at  once  get  hold  of 
it  and  authority  and  power  of  doing  good  work  are 
weakened.  I  do  not  say  the  teacher  is  always  right, 
but  she  should  be  assumed  to  be  right  until  enquiry  is 
made,  and  if  she  can  not  sustain  her  position  great  care 
should  be  taken  as  to  publicity  in  its  relation  to  the 
future  of  the  school.  The  teacher  may  be  di.scharged, 
but  impaired  influence  and  authority  can  not  easily  be 
restored. 


For  the  Kbview.1 

The  Teiic-liiiig:  of  Laiiffiiasre. 

How  we  shall  teach  Knglisli  in  the  common  schools 
depends  on  what  we  consider  the  I'lul  or  object  of  such 
teaching.  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  taken  for  gi-anted 
that  all  will  agree  in  making  the  object  of  all  language 
teaching  the  correct  use  of  our  mother  tongue — ease 
and  correctness  in  expressing  thought,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing.  In  the  attainment  of  this  practical  re- 
sult, the  study  of  formal  grammar  will  help  us  very 
little,  if  at  all.  The  teacher  must  talk  to  the  scholars, 
or  rather  wilh  them,  must  take  care  as  much  as  possible 
that  they  hear  nothing  but  good  English,  correct  them 
where  they  are  wrong,  see  that  they  read  the  best 
authors,  etc.  The  scieticf,  of  grammar  may  better  be 
left  to  the  high  school  where  the  scholars  have  arrived 
at  an  age  to  study  abstract  sul)jects  with  some  degree 
of  relish.  8ome  little  elementary  training  may  be 
given  in  the  lower  grades,  but  no  study  of  the  text- 
books should  be  required.  The  true  starting  point  of 
English  grammar  is  of  course  the  sentence.  We  may 
begin  by  drawing  from  the  pupils  the  simple  facts  that 
in  using  language  there  are  two  essentials — something 
to  talk  about  and  something  to  say  about  it,  using  a 
great  many  examples  and  illustrations,  and  then  giving 
the  name,  subject  and  predicate.  Next,  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  different  words  in  a  .sentence  per- 
form different  duties.  By  this  means  the  pupil  soon 
sees  that  there  are  different  classes  of  words,  and  by 
causing  him  to  note  clearly  what  these  words  do  in  the 
different  sentences  he  has  been  examining,  he  will  be 
able  to  give  fairly  good  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
Help  him,  by  careful  (questioning,  to  see  where  his  defi- 
nition is  defective  or  incorrect  and  get  him  to  recon- 
struct it,  until  he  has  one  which  is  comprehensive.  All 
through  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  keep  well  in  mind 
the  fundamental  principles.  Proceed  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract.  Proceed  from  particular  examples  to 
general  rules. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  language 
teaching  in  the  common  school  grades  is  composition. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  setting  the  pupils  to  write 
essays  on  abstract  subjects.  We  must  not  expect  them 
to  make  bricks  without  straw.  What  is  meant  is  the 
practice,  oral  and  written,  in  the  use  of  good  language. 
Here  we  must  l)egin  with  the  verj'  youngest  children. 
The  little  ones  love  to  listen  to  stories,  and  with  a  little 
encouragement  they  can  be  led  to  tell  the  story  them- 
selves. They  will  like  to  talk  about,  to  fancy  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  hero,  and  tell  what  they 
would  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances.  Encourage 
them  to  tell  about  the  games  they  plaj',  the  walks  they 
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lakf,  aiij'thing  and  everytliiiij;  in  wliicli  they  are  inter- 
ested, (let  tlieni  to  talk  to  3'ou  l)y  all  tlie  means  at 
your  command.  Sometimes  read  tlii>ni  a  story,  or  a 
poem,  but  the  very  youngest  rliililii'ii  like  better  to 
listen  to  wliai  you  tell  them  than  what  you  read  to 
them.  As  tiiey  grow  oldei-,  n-nd  nioiv  and  /<'l/  Ifss.  As 
soon  a.s  possible  let  the  children  ha\('  the  benefit  of 
liearing  the  very_  best  authors.  It  will  do  them  more 
good  than  getting  it  seeond  hand.  .\  cliild  will  often 
be  inten.sely  interested  and  very  muih  liiiiefited  bj- 
hearing  a  poem  or  story  oi'  bit  of  description  read,  long 
before  he  is  advanced  enough  to  read  it  for  himself,  for 
the  teacher's  voice  and  manner  of  reading  w  ill  interpret 
to  him  what  he  would  fail  to  comjurliriid  without  this 
medium. 

As  soon  as  they  can  write  and  spell  with  some  degree 
of  ease,  let  written  composition  be  begun.  All  that 
should  be  attempted  in  the  lower  grades,  is  reproduction. 
Originality  may  safely  be  left  alone  until  the  mind  is 
more  developed.  Some  time  ago.  Professor  MacMechan 
lectured  to  the  Halifa.x  teachers  on  this  sul)ject.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  finding  myself  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  his  counsels,  T  began  to  read  to  my 
class,  consisting  of  grades  V,  VI  and  VII,  Kingsley's 
"Water  Babies."  I  would  read  a  paragraph,  and  then 
require  the  class  to  write.  If  there  were  any  words  in 
the  paragraph  which  they  would  be  likely  to  misspell,  I 
wrote  them  on  the  black-board;  for  in  the  matter  of  the 
"disease  of  bad  spelling"  it  is  undoubtedly  ti-ue  that 
"prevention  is  better  than  cure."  From  the  very  first, 
the  children  were  delighted  with  the  exerci.se  and  have 
continued  so.  When  December  came,  we  left  Tom  and 
his  friends  in  the  water,  and  took  up  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas Carol.  This  was  more  difficult,  but  it  was  season- 
able, and  most  of  the  pupils  did  fairly  well  with  it. 
When  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  carol,  the  pupils 
having  reproduced  a  great  deal  of  it,  day  Vjy  day,  I 
asked  them  to  write  me  the  story  just  as  they  would 
tell  it  to  any  one  who  had  never  read  or  heard  it.  These 
abstracts  were,  on  the  whole,  ijuite  satisfactory.  Now 
what  had  the  children  been  gaining  by  this  work  which 
occupied  about  half  an  hour  a  day  for  the  cliildren — 
more  for  the  teacher,  for  of  course  the  exercises  had 
to  be  corrected  very  carefully.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
practice  in  listening  attentivelj-,  for  they  soon  found 
that  even  in  a  short  paragrajih,  some  things  would  slip 
out  of  the  mind  before  they  could  be  written  down,  if 
they  only  half  listened.  Then  they  had  been  listening 
to  good  English,  and  in  writing  the  paragraph  they 
imitate  this  good  English.  It  is  an  exercise  in  writing, 
for  a  carelessly  written  exercise  must  be  done  over 
again.     Incidentally,  they  are  getting  a  taste  for  good 


literature,  and  more  interest  in  books  and  in  reading 
generally.  This  brings  us  to  aiu)ther  important  factor 
in  language  teaching,  namely,  the  reading  lesson.  How 
much  more  we,  as  teachers,  could  do  in  inculcating  a 
love  for  good  literature,  if  we  only  had  better  reading 
books.  A  great  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  reading 
books  arc  dull  and  uninteresting  even  to  the  teacher, 
how  much  more  so  to  the  jiupils  !  For  instance,  what  is 
there  in  the  royal  readers  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  a 
love  for  poetry?  I  might  mention  thr  |icii]ii  "(liacc 
Darling,"  by  Wordsworth,  which  is  to  be  fouiul  in  tlii' 
first  part  of  the  fifth  reader.  A  child  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  will  not  be  very  likely  to  wish  to 
make  any  further  acquaintanci^  with  Wordsworth  from 
reading  that  poem. 

Children  do  not  like  blank  verse  ;  they  like  iioi'try 
that  rhymes,  and  while  there  is  so  much  rhyme  that  is 
beautiful  why  shouldn't  they  have  it  and  enjoy  it? 
Take  just  a  couple  of  lines  from  Grace  Darling,  "But 
why  prolong  the  tale  l  Casting  weak  words  amid  a  host 
of  thoughts  armed  to  repel  them."  Wtiat  idea  can  such 
a  sentence  convey  to  the  average  child  of  twelve? 
Pupils  who  have  been  hrought  u]j  in  refined  homes  where 
they  have  been  surrounded  with  the  best  books,  and 
whose  parents  are  cultured  people,  ma}^  comprehend  and 
enjoy  such  a  selection,  l>ut  in  how  many  homes  do  the 
school  books  of  the  childi-en  of  the  family  form  the  whole 
library  1  Such  children,  even  where  the  teachers  do 
their  best  to  form  a  taste  for  good  literature,  will  not 
be  likely  to  appreciate  such  selections.  I  candidly  con- 
fess that  I  have  come  to  hate  and  detest  that  particular 
poem,  because  I  have  found  it  so  impossible  to  get  my 
pupils  to  understand  and  enjoy  it.  Then  look  at  the 
prose  selections  in  the  same  reading  book.  Some  of 
them  just  collections  of  hard  word.s, — dreai-y,  dry-as-dust 
productions  that  are  enough  to  disgust  a  child  with 
reading  altogether.  One  lesson  comes  to  my  mind, 
"  Living  Stoves."  It  is  called  a  humorous  article. 
Perhaps  it  is.  But  it  has  never  evoked  a  smile  from 
the  children  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  I  could  mention 
many  other  selections  that  are  bj'  no  means  calculated 
to  encourage  in  the  children  that  love  for  reading  which 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  school  to  impart. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  recommends  the  paraphrase  in 
teaching  language  and  gives  some  plain  and  simple  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  These  are 
briefly  :  Read  over  the  passage,  think  over'  it,  and  then 
re-write  it  so  as  to  convey  the  meaning,  not  a  translation 
of  the  words.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  using  the  same  word 
if  it  is  clearly  the  best.  Make  the  .sentences  short  and 
simple.  Never  use  two  words  where  one  will  do,  or  a 
hard  one  where  an  easy  one  will  do.      Change  figurative 
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language  only  slightly.  Maintain  as  far  as  you  can,  the 
style  of  the  extract  and  be  careful  that  the  result  shall 
be  a  piece  of  perfectly  readable  intelli-jiblc  Kni;lisli.  T 
should  like  to  add  Be  -{uaided  in  the  us(^  of  tliis  exer- 
cise. It  is  apt  to  be  anything  but  beneficial  if  used 
carelessly.  It  is  not  at  all  a  good  tiling  for  pupils  to 
have  practice  in  turning  good  poetry  into  bad  piose,  and 
that  is  what  will  lia])])eii  if  undeveloped  minds  are  set 
to  work  on  Tennyson's    Iriyls  or  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

In  all  our  lessons  on  language,  in  whatever  grades, 
our  aim  should  be  to  cultivate  a  love  for  reading,  a 
power  to  know  good  from  bad  and  a  jireference  for  the 
good. 

Says  Bishop  Hall,  "What  a  heaven  lives  a  scholar 
in,  that  at  once,  and  in  one  close  room,  can  daily  con- 
verse with  all  the  glorious  writers  and  fathers  and 
.single  them  out  at  pleasure."  The  jirnduction  of  this 
genuine  pleasure  in  and  love  for  the  best  in  literature^ 
is  the  true  test  of  success  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 

H.  S.   F.  T. 

Halifax. 


For  Ibe  Heview] 


rrducatioii  Abroad. 


In  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden  there  has  been  a 
very  consideralile  agitation  for  a  few  years  with  reference 
to  educational  reforms.  In  Norway  especially  has 
reform  been  radical,  the  practical  subjects  being  brought 
to  the  front.  Among  othei'  changes  scholarships  have 
been  established  in  the  universities  for  journalists. 
Perhaps  it  is  after  all  more  important  that  the  state 
should  supervise  the  educational  and  moral  ([ualifications 
of  those  writing  for  the  public  press  than  some  of  the 
othei-  professions  for  which  regulations  have  been  laid 
down. 

In  Norway  Latin  and  (Jreek  are  henceforth  to  be 
excluded  from  the  curriculum  of  the  regular  high  school. 
A  similar  law  was  discussed  in  the  parliament  of  Den- 
mark but  did  not  pass.  In  Sweden,  the  agitation  has 
not  yet  reached  the  acute  ciisisof  legislative  consideration 
on  account  of  the  firm  position  of  the  goverrnnent  against 
the  exclusion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  from  the 
public  high  school  course. 

In  Ontario,  as  elsewhere,  it  would  appear  from  the 
discussi(ms  in  the  legislature,  college  graduates  fight 
against  the  necessity  of  normal  .school  training.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  the  necessity 
than  the  style  of  men  who  confess  themselves  to  be  shut 
out  of  the  profession  by  this  regulation,  or  if  not  .shut 
out,  impeded  thereby  from  entering  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  emoluments  of  trained  and  effective  teachers 
without  the  training  or  the  kind  of  culture  desirable 
for  our  sehoohs. 


Science  .\nd  the  Colleoes. 
1  am  certain  that  1  voice  the  .sentiment  of  most  of  the 
college  scientific  teachers  who  have  thought  upon  the 
suVjject,  when  I  say  that  the  prime  need  in  education 
today,  is  some  change  in  the  college  entrance  subjects 
which  have  so  long  served  as  standards.  The  world  has 
been  progressing,  and  even  the  college,  one  of  the  slow'est 
of  institutions  to  depart  from  tradition  and  precedent, 
is  beginning  to  take  cognizanc(^  of  this.  Natural  science 
instruction  is  denumded  by  the  people  who  support  the 
schools,  and  .so  far  the  colleges  have  retarded  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  this  demand  by  so  occupying  the  time  of 
the  student  with  other  subjects,  that  natural  science  has 
been  possible  only  in  very  small  doses.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  supply  the  demand  for  information, 
but  in  most  cases  there  has  been  little  more.  The  .science 
teacher  of  the  college  also  needs  and  asks  for  more  , 
adequate  science  in  the  secondary'  schools.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  obliged  every  year  to  teach  college  students 
the  simplest  habits  of  observation,  which  might  better 
have  been  learned  in  the  kindergarten.  To  turn  a  boy 
out  into  the  world  tiained  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  yet  unable  to  use  his  own  eyes  or  think  with 
his  own  brain,  is  not  treating  him  fairh'.  He  is  very 
poorly  prepared  to  compete  with  the  keen,  shrewd 
intellect  of  some  business  man  whose  boyhood  da3's  were 
spent  not  in  school,  but  in  gaining  a  mental  training 
from  nature  on  a  farm,  or  from  men  in  that  great 
heartless  school  of  affairs.  To  me  it  seems  that  parents 
are  demanding  a  knowledge  of  .science ;  the  pupil, 
whatever  his  chosen  vocation,  needs  the  training,  and 
the  college  science  teacher  needs  to  have  his  students 
come  to  him  with  a  better  preliminary  training. — Pro- 
fessor litiJph  S.  Tiirr,  (if  (■oriii'll. 


The  Boys'  ]5nif:.\DKS. 
The  establishment  of  Boys'  Brigades  is  commendable 
for  more  than  one  reason.  A  couple  of  weeks  of  camp 
life  under  the  supervision  of  men  of  good  moral  discipline 
is  an  excellent  drilling  for  the  boys,  and  it  affords  the 
very  diver.siim  and  novelty  that  most  youths  crave  for 
during  their  school  holidays.  The  formation  of  these 
brigades  should  be  generally  encouraged.  The  military 
drilling  that  the  boys  receive  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  when,  later  on,  they  join  the  regular  militia. 
Even  should  they  never  attach  themscjlves  to  the  militia 
the  experience  gained  while  in  camp  will  make  them 
V)etver  men  and  give  them  an  early  impression  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  We  believe  in  the  theory  of  the 
(Jermans,  that  every  youth  should  be  trained  to  take 
part  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  The  time  may 
come  when  their  services  will  be  called  into  rei|uisition. 
The  Germans,  however,  go  to  one  exti'cme  and  we  go  to 
the  other.  Their  system  is  compulsory  and  thorough. 
Ours  is  voluntary  and  more  or  less  indifferent.  A  good 
military  education  and  the  inculcation  of  strict  discipline 
among  the  rising  youth  is  as  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  useful  citizens  as  attendance  at  the  public 
schools.  There  is  no  leason  why  lioys  cannot  learn  to 
walk  in  st«p  and  go  through  ordinary  military  man- 
(euvres  at  twelve  years  of  age  as  well  as  at  twenty.  By 
all  means  let  the  holding  of  these  summer  camps  be 
encouraged.  -  yV»-on/"  World,  fiO  July,  1H90. 
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Professor  W.  C  Murray. 

Professor  W.  C.  Murray,  M.  A.  (iOdiii.),  so  wiilcly 
and  fiivt)nilily  knuwu  in  l\w  iMaritinic  Provinces,  is  a 
native  of  New  Hrunswieic.  His  fatlnr  was  a  pliysician, 
whose  extended  practice  demanded  so  niucli  of  iiis 
attention  that  the  care  of  tlie  farm  devolved  ujion  liis 
sons.  Tlius  they  had  that  judicious  achnixture  of  hrain 
anil  muscle  work  which  is  so  necessary  to  co-ordinate 
the  various  faculties  of  boys  and  girls,  call  forth  tlieir 
latent  powers  and 
create  executive 
ability.  Young 
Walter,while  attend- 
ing school,  gained 
the  favor  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  f.upils 
by  his  genialit}', 
modestyand  firmness, 
and  the  affection  of 
his  teachers  by  his 
industry  and  clever- 
ness. 

At  a  very  early 
age  he  entered  New 
Brunswick  Univer- 
sity, from  which  he 
graduated  in  1886. 
He  also  took  a  course 
at  the  Pi'ovincial 
Normal  School,  fiom 
which  he  received 
a  grammar  school 
license.  Having  won 
a  Gilchrist  scholar- 
ship, he  studied  at 
Edinburgh  l^niver- 
sity,  where  he  took 
an  honor  course  in 
philosophy  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of 
masterof arts.  While 
at  the  university  he 

devoted  much  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  education, 
which  he  studied  under  Dr.  >S.  S.  Laurie,  Professor  of 
Education — an  eminent  author  and  authority  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Murray  had  so  distinguished  himself  at  Edin- 
burgh that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  re-entering  his  ahua 
mater  at  Fredericton  as  professor  of  philosophy  and 
economics.  In  1892  he  succeeded  Prof.  Seth  in  Dal- 
housie    University    as    professor    of    philosophy.      His 


work  includes  logic,  psychology,  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and  till'  hisloiy  of  philosophy.  Naturally  he  inclines 
to  experimental  psychology  rather  than  to  the  other 
less  fi-uitful  divisions  of  his  subject.  His  training  in 
the  New  iirunswick  Normal  School,  and  under  Dr. 
Laurie,  he  puts  to  practical  use  by  lecturing  once  a  week 
on  the  "Theory  of  Education."  For  good  work  in  thi.s 
department  he  has  exceptional  advantages,  for  here  he 
finds  the  most  direct  application  of  the  principles  of 
philosoph}'. 

His  fuither'  inter- 
est in  general  educa- 
tion is  shown  by  hi.s 
taking  part  in  educa- 
tional associations, 
and  by  his  articles  in 
the  Review,  which 
have  been  much  ap- 
preciated by  our 
readers.  Among  the 
students  and  profes- 
sors of  the  college  he 
is  a  general  favorite. 
He  takes  an  active 
part  in  social  and 
civic  duties,  and 
always  without  giv- 
ing oflFense. 

Though  Prof.  Mur- 
ray has  accomplished 
much,  his  career  as 
a  public  man  may  be 
said  to  have  only 
begun.  We  predict 
for  him  a  brilliant 
and  successful  future. 


The  proximate  aim 
of  education,  I  take 
it,  is  to  make  the 
child,  within  himself,  • 
strong  and  self-reli- 
ant ;  in  his  experience,  sensible  and  thorough  ;  in  his 
work,  cheerful  and  earnest  :  in  his  attitude  towards 
others,  .sympathetic  and  helpful  ;  in  short  to  lead  him  to 
individual,  social  and  universal  efficiency.  As  to  the 
mutual  attitude  of  teacher  and  pupil,  I  .see  the  teacher, 
successively,  as  guardian,  guide,  exemplar,  leader,  friend, 
companion;  and  the  child,  respectively,  implicitly  obedi- 
ent, intelligently  following,  reverently  and  affectionately 
imitating,  loyali}^  co-operating,  sympathetically  apprecia- 
tive, in  devoted  co-ordination  with  reference  to  the  com- 
mon end.—Dr.  W.  N.  Ilaihuann  in  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 
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Miss  Jennie  Ljie. 


There  is  no  teacher  who  is  l)etter  known  in  New 
Brunswick  than  Miss  Jennie  Lvle,  and  although,  un- 
fortunately for  the  schools,  her  work  is  no  longer  with 
us,  the  memory  of  it  will  remain  long  as  an  inspiration 
to  primary  teachers. 

She  is  a  native  of  Moore's  Mills,  Charlotte  Co.,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  holding  a 
first-class  certificate  from  that  institution,  where  she 
evinced  such  unusual  ahility  for  primary  work  that, 
after  a  short  term  of  service  in  the  City  of  Portland, 
she  was  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the  departments-  of 
the  Provincial  Model  School  ac  Fredericton.  In  this 
school  she  was  markedU'  successful,  and  her  e.\ample 
and  methods  there  laid  the  foundation  of  much  of  the 
excellent  work  that  has  since  characterized  our  best 
primal}'  schools.  She  resigned  from  the  Model  school 
to  accept  a  position  in  her  native  county  in  the  town  of 
St.  Stephen,  noted  at  all  times  for  the  excellence  of  its 
schools  ;  and  her  name  there  is  almost  a  household 
word.  Feeling  the  need  of  a  rest  she  resigned  from 
the  St.  Stephen  staff,  greatl}-  to  the  regret  of  the  Board, 
and  the  citizens  who  oflFeicd  her  every  inducement  to 
remain.  She  next  accepted  a  position  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  where  she  remained  four  years  and  performed  her 
duties  so  satisfactorilj'  that  a.«  an  inducement  for  her  to 
remain  she  was  given  a  special  assistant  to  enable  her 
to  recruit  her  strength,  which  had  begun  to  fail.  So 
anxious  was  the  school  lioard  to  retain  her  services  that 


it  proposed  to  grant  her  the  assistant  permanentl}',  and 
only  desired  her  to  be  present  when  she  felt  disposed. 
She  was  about  the  same  time  offered  a  most  desiralile 
positi<m  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  but 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  her  physician  to  seek  a  more 
equable  climate  than  tha'  of  Massachusetts,  she  re- 
moved to  Washington  Territory,  whf^re  all  her  friends 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  has  found  in  rest  and  a 
change  of  climate  renmved  health  and  strength.  Should 
she  be  induced  to  resume  her  work  in  teaching,  she  maj' 
be  depended  upon  to  add  to  her  already  high  reputation 
and  reflect  honor  upon  her  native  province,  which, 
though  deprived  of  her  services,  will  ever  take  a  lively 
interest  in  her  welfare. 


For  the  Revmew  ] 

Tlie  Meeting  of  the  Britisli  Association. 

In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
Toronto  in  August  next,  it  is  earnestly  desired  bj'  the 
committee  in  charge  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  meeting  should  be  as  widely  extended  as 
possible,  and  that  such  attendance  should  be  obtained 
as  will  be  fairly  representative  of  every  portion  of  the 
dominion.  To  facilitate  this  object  it  is  proposed  to 
seek  from  the  diSerent  provincial  governments  soma  aid 
towards  defraying,  at  least  in  part,  the  necessary 
expenses  of  delegates.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  far  the 
hope  of  such  assistance  may  be  realized  in  this  province, 
but  as  a  preliminary  step  in  seeking  it,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
persons  interested  in  scitnce  or  education  would  desire 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  supposing  that  some  aid 
in  that  direction  were  available.  The  following  infor- 
mation is  therefore  offered  to  teachers  or  others  likely 
to  be  benefited  in  the  way  indicated,  with  reference  to 
further  correspondence  upon  the  subject  : 

The  meeting  at  Toronto  is  to  begin  on  August  18th 
and  to  extend  to  August  26th.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scientific  men  of  ttreat  Britain  are  expected 
to  be  present,  as  well  as  others  from  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  the  gathering  will 
no  doubt  be  the  most  important  of  its  kind  ever  held 
upon  this  continent.  In  addition  to  the  more  solid 
work  of  the  meeting,  including  practical  lectures  by 
such  eminent  men  as  Prof.  Dewar,  F.  R.  S.,  Sir  John 
Evans,  J.  Milne,  F.  R.S.,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Lord  Lister, 
social  intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas  will  be  pro- 
moted through  conversaziones,  garden  parties  and  other 
hospitalities  extended  to  members  by  the  city  and  the 
citizens  of  Toronto,  as  well  as  bj'  excursions  freely 
offered  to  Niagara,    Hauiilton,  the  Muskoka  [.akes,  etc. 
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Tlie  niilwiiy  fares  from  anv  part  in  Canada  will  ln'  une- 
lialf  the  iirdiiiiu-y  figures,  and  tickets  will  be  good  fioni 
tlie  first  of  .July  to  the  first  of  October,  by  any  route 
desired.  The  fee  for  membership  is  $10.00,  which 
entitles  the  liolder  U>  all  the  privileges  of  the  meeting- 
The  local  executive  committee  liave  power  to  elect 
members  of  the  association  for  I.syT,  and  it  is  desired 
that  early  application  for  such  membership  be  made  to 
them,  or  else  to  the  undersigned,  wlio  will  be  glad  to 
furnisli,  if  di-sired,  any  additional  information. 

L.    \V.    JJ.ULKV. 
Fredericton.  N.  B.,  March.  31,  1897. 


Glcauiugs  from  the  N.  B.  School  Report. 

The  number  of  sdiools  in  the  province  increased  foi- 
the  first  term  embraced  by  the  report  39,  for  the  second 
term  25  :  the  number  of  teachers  increased  for  the  first 
teim  .'58,  for  the  second  term  39.  The  average  propor- 
tion of  population  at  school  was  1  in  about  5-30  ;  the 
percentage  of  the  total  population  at  school  is  21 '3  ;  the 
average  attendance  for  the  full  term  is  about  60  percent 
for  the  province.  The  numljer  of  pupils  receiving  in- 
struction above  Standard  VIII  is  1,133  for  first  term, 
and  1,138  for  second  term.  There  were  only  twenty-one 
teachers  employed  not  holding  licenses.  First-class 
teachers  have  increased  while  third-class  teachers  have 
decreasetl. 

The  total  number  of  student  teachers  admitted  to  the 
Normal  school  was  216,  a  decrease  of  twenty-seven  on 
the  number  admitted  the  previous  year. 

The  number  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  licenses  in 
the  several  classes  was  as  follows  :  Gramraai-  school  13, 
Class  I,  50  ;  Class  II,  130;   Class  III,  S7. 

Eleven  hundred  volumes  were  added  to  the  school 
libiaries  during  the  year.  Since  1892,  150  new  school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  more  than  an  equal 
number  enlarged  or  repaired  and  refurnished,  the  whole 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $250,000.  The  enrolment  at  the 
Provincial  Institute  held  at  Fredericton  was  231.  The 
total  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  Countv^  institutes 
was  910;  St.  John  County  led  with  180,  York  came 
second  with  127,  Charlotte  third  with  117,  and  West- 
morland fourth  witl)  101. 

There  are  sixty-five  students  in  attendance  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  number  of  official  visits  made  by  the  inspectors 
during  the  year  was  2135,  divided  as  follows  :  Inspec- 
toral district  No.  1,  348  visits  ;  No.  2,  323  ;  No.  3, 
369  ;  No.  4,  452;  No.  5,  309  ;  No.  6,  334. 

A  new  school  building,  costing  $20,000,  has  been 
erected  at  Campbellton.  The  incorporation  of  the  town 
of  Chatham  and  the  union  of  the  school  districts  within 
its  bounds,  has  given  great  impetus  to  the  cause  of 
education  on  the  Miramiciii. 


The  U.  S  School  Report. 

As  man\'  of  our  readers  may  be  unable  t(i  secure  a 
copy  of  the  last  annual  ivport  on  the  schools  of  Nova 
Scotia,  we  purpose  to  furnish  them  with  a  brief  outline 
of  its  contents.  It  is  a  most  important  document, 
covering  fifty-tinee  royal  octavo  pages,  exclusive  of 
statistical  t.ibles  of  forty  pages,  and  appendix  of  153 
pages.  It  deserves  careful  study,  inasmueh  as  it  out- 
lines the  superintendent's  educ-aticiiial  ideals  imd  philo 
siijiliy-  ideals  which  are  |irofiiundly  inlluencing  educa- 
tional policy  here  as  well  as  in  the  most  i)rogressive 
communities  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  el.sewhere. 

Beginning  with  the  statistics  we  find  that  last  year 
there  were  seven  schools  more  than  in  1895, —  an 
increase  of  only  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  Does  this 
represent  the  growth  of  the  province  ? 

The  ratepayers  voted  $2,000  less  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  than  they  did  the  previous  year.  For  eacli 
pupil  enrolled  the  expenditure  was  reduced  three  cents. 
Through  the  parsimon}'  of  the  trustees  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  were  cut  down  to  the  extent  of  $22,000. 
notwithstanding  the  greater  amount  of  profe.ssional 
training  demanded  of  them. 

Thelprovince  contributed  twice  as  much  to  the  support 
of  the  schools  as  the  counties  ;  and  the  sections  twice 
as  much  as  the  province. 

In  some  counties  many  school  sections,  owing  to  the 
culpable  weakness  of  school  commissioners,  were  so 
reduced  in  size  that  they  were  unable  to  secure  any 
teachers  for  the  petty  salaries  offeied.  The  report 
shows  that  there  were  171,  or  about  nine  percent  of 
the  sections  without  a  school  for  any  pait  of  the  year, 
and  71  sections  with  a  school  for  less  than  half  the 
year.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sections  without 
scliools  are  to  be  found  in  Inverness  and  Cape  Breton 
counties. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  42  in  the  number  of 
male  teachers. 

The  amount  taken  from  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
seems  to  have  been  spent  on  improved  school  buildings. 

As  the  standing  of  the  high  schools  and  academies 
for  the  last  four  years  depended  chiefly  upon  the  number 
of  their  students  able  to  pass  the  government  tests,  an 
increasing  number  of  candidates  for  examination  each 
year  might  have  been  expected.  It  would  seem  that 
the  normal  number  of  about  2,500  has  at  last  been 
reached.      In  1892  there  were  only  1,431. 

Since  the  normal  .school  has  turned  its  attention 
chiefly  to  professional  training,  its  work  as  a  normal 
school  has  been  greatly  improved.  It  enables  teachers 
to  see  the  educational  values  of  all  subjects  in  their 
true   perspective   as  related  to  culture  and  future  voca- 
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tion.  The  teaclier  wliosc  only  (lualificiitioiis  foi-  his 
profession  are  aptness  to  teach  and  schohirship  is  apt  to 
attach  undue  importance  lo  the  literary  subjects  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  himself  most  proficient.  This 
generally  means  an  education  away  from  the  common 
industrial  pursuits,  and  specialized  instead  of  all-round 
development. 

The  school  of  agriculture  is  made  to  supplement  as 
largely  as  possible  the  science  work  of  the  normal  school, 
not  only  during  tlic  tcnii,  l)Ut  alsti  during  summer 
vacation. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number 
of  trained  teachers  in  the  province,  from  403  in  the 
year  1893  to  G90  in  1896.  They,  still,  however,  con- 
stitute less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
The  fact  is  that  while  the  average  pei-iod  of  service 
continues  to  be  as  low  as  fij  years,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  one  institution  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  trained 
teachers  needed  for  all  the  schools.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  it  should.  As  elsewhere,  the  colleges  must  be 
called  in  to  assist  in  professional  training.  There 
would  then  exist  that  variety  and  interchange  which 
constitute  an  essential  element  of  healthful  life. 

There  are  in  the  whole  province  about  sixty  teachers 
who  have  taught  over  twenty-five  years.  Suppose  that 
two-thirds  of  these  were  willing  to  retire  on  a  pension 
of  •*200  a  year,  the  annual  expenditure  for  them  would 
be  only  S8,000 — a  small  sum  considering  the  advan- 
tages that  would  result.  In  the  common  schools  there 
was  a  decrease  of  111  pupils,  in  the  academies  an 
increa.se  of  588.  In  the  academies  Grade  XII  (collegiate) 
had  83  students — 31  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Of  these  Pictou  Academy  had  22,  Kentvilie  18,  Truro 
1 6  and  Antigonish  1 2.  The  average  ages  of  the  students 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  academies. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  a  table  com- 
piled by  the  superintendent,  giving  the  chief  statistical 
facts  relating  to  the  Nova  Scotia  schools  since  1850, 
when  Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson  (now  Sir  Wm.  Dawson)  was 
appointed  tlie  first  superintendent.  Dr.  Forrester  was 
appointed  in  1855;  Dr.  Rand  in  18G4;  Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt 
in  1S70;  Dr.  AUi.son  in  1877  and  Dr.  MacKay  in  1801. 
The  table  shows  a  uniform  and  moderate  increase  from 
year  to  year  .since  18G5  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  in 
the  expenditure. 

To  Sir  Wni.  Dawson  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  pre.sent  system  of  education. 
He  advocated  a  state  system,  supported  by  taxation, 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  and  a  course  of 
study  dominated  1)3' science.  He  speaks  of  a  "practi- 
cally useful  education"  that  will  enable  our  people  "  to 
combat    the  difficulties  and  improve  the  advantages  of 


their  position,"  that  will  prevent  the  "  rich  natural 
resources  of  our  j)rovince  from  being  neglected  and 
ruinously  wasted  by  heedless  ignorance."  He  made 
.agricultural  chemistry  a  part  of  the  pul)lic  school 
course. 

Mr.  Dawson  had  a  worthy  successor  in  Dr.  P'orrester 
— a  man  of  equally  .sound  and  lofty  educational  ideals. 
He  also  favored  an  education  which  developed  men- 
tal power  by  and  through  the  study  of  practically 
useful  subjects  -  an  education  which  clarified  the 
mental  vision  bj'  giving  cleai-  perceptions  by  means 
of  a  thorough  training  of  the  senses  and  powers  of 
observation. 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  that  in  sul)sei|U(ml  years 
our  educationists  fell  away  from  the  true  ideal.  "  Pub- 
lic education  became  more  academic,  pointing  from 
every  school  in  the  land  through  the  syllabi  of  the 
'teachers'  examination'  to  the  learned  professions." 

"  Now  it  becomes  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  some- 
what ;  to  develop  a  sentiment  in  favor  of,  and  a  scien- 
tific interest  in  the  industrial  vocation  of  the  many." 

For  every  one  in  the  learned  professions  there  are 
twenty-five  engaged  in  manual  occupations.  Bj'  neg- 
lecting the  study  of  our  environment  and  mainly  con. 
centrating  our  attention  upon  the  three  R's,  we  left 
our  young  pupils  in  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  of 
their  own  country,  and  inspire  their  unscientific 
imaginations  with  the  knowledge  of  other  lands.  No 
wonder  so  many  of  them  left  "  the  dull  old  farm  "  for 
"  Eldorados  abroad  "  and  fare  worse. 

By  making  the  three  R's  the  basis  of  our  education 
we  did  not  escape  even  the  evils  of  illiteracy.  In  spite 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  free  schools,  the  numl)er  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  forty  who  in  1891 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  varied  from  sixteen  in 
Colchester  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  Richmond,  for 
every  ten  thousand. 

In  the  three  R's  we  have  not  the  substance  of  know- 
ledge— in  two  of  them  at  least,  simply  the  form.  There 
are  too  many  teachers  who  can  do  little  else  than  teach 
the  mechanical  routine  of  theseybnwa/ subjects,  and  even 
that  not  well,  for  their  work  lacks  the  interest  inspired 
by  the  content  studies.  In  many  of  our  schools,  so-called 
teachers  are  merely  lesson-hearers.  Memory  takes  the 
place  of  reason;  questioning  takes  the  place  of  teaching; 
words  are  taken  for  thought  :  books  for  things  ;  and 
punishment  or  emulation  as  a  substitute  for  interest. 

By  an  unfoitunate  application  of  the  specious  argu- 
ment, "After  this,  therefore,  on  this  account,"  much  of 
the  greatness  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  has  been 
improperly  credited  to  their  classical  culture.  There 
are  also  other  reasons  why  the  old   education  yields  so 
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relnctaiitl3'  'o  the  new.  To  teat-li  hiiiitiinife  or  mallic 
niatics  well,  does  not  re((uiie  half  the  lahor,  skill  and 
expense  that  ai-e  required  for  good  work  in  science. 
Then  again,  it  is  ditKeult  for  our  teachers  to  secure  the 
training  necessaiy  to  make  of  them  good  teachers  of 
science.  "  Many  of  our  literary  educationists  are  en- 
tirely incompetent  even  to  discuss  the   matter  usefully 


training  in  sciciicc  wcmld  undiPuliliMJIy  (lelcrniiiir  many 
clever  young  men  who  otherwise  would  k^ave,  po.ssihiy 
less  pioductive  fields,  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  tlu'ii-  own  homes,  especially  as  nature  study  so  inti- 
mately suggests  and  eidiances  the  patriotic  sentiments 
already  referred  to." 

In  claiiiiiiig  so   imporlant  a   place   in  ihc  curriculuin 


on    account    of  their  profound   misconception    of  what  |  for  natural  science,  the  suiierintendent  makes  good  his 

case   by  referring  to  the  experiences  of   England    and 
Germany. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  normal  school.  It 
is  said  to  compai-e  most  favorably  with  the  best  in 
Canada.       In   no  other  place  can  a  student  be  .so  well 


science  and  the  scientific  method  are."  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  need  create  no  surprise  that  we  are  .so 
"  backward  in  science  although  the  subjects  are  impera- 
tive.'' "  We  have  a  surplus  of  teachers  graduating  as 
cliussical  "  A's;"    but  there  has  always  been  a  deficit  in 


the   number   of  scientific    "  A's,"    though    the   present     trained  in   the   various  subjects  re(iuired    for  the  new 


scientific  requirements  are  very  elementary." 

It  appears  strange  that  literary  men  are  .so  often 
opposed  to  science,  when  a  little  consideration  would 
show  tiiem  that  an  increase  in  .science-teaching  means 
less  crowding,  and  therefore  more  remuneration  in  the 
literary  professions.  Besides,  "  the  scientific  men  will 
be  producing  wealth  in  the  community,  thus  in  another 
way  benefitting  the  literary  professions." 

"  Pure  science  and  industry  are  related  to  each  other 
somewhat  as  grammar  and  literature.  A  law  of  pure 
science  is  a  rule  in  art  and  in  the  industries.  And  as 
grammar  is  best  studied  as  language  lessons  b}'  the 
beginner,  so  is  science  best  begun  by  observations  on 
what  is  at  our  hand,  around  us,  nearest  us  in  interest 
and  locality.  If,  during  the  first  eight  years  of  school 
life,  the  pupils  are  so  trained  as  not  to  observe  their 
surroundings  accurately,  not  to  reason  accurately  from 
these  observations,  not  to  gain  the  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  true  '  public  spirit  ;'  if  his  attention  is  absorbed 
in  mental  work  which  does  not  open  his  eyes  to  the 
advantages,  natural  or  otherwi.se,  of  his  home  and  his 
country,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  be  conspicuous  for 
accurate  observation  or  patiiotic  feelings  thereafter, 
even  should  he  go  through  the  high  school  and  the 
university. 

"  If  the  young  patriot  shows  himself  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  time  and  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows 
or  for  the  honor  of  his  school,  the  next  step — his  duty 
to  his  country,  to  the  empire,  and  to .  man  generally — 
will  in  their  place  easily  and  naturally  follow. 

"  If  the  teacher  only  knows  the  natural  science  of 
the  school  section,  he  can  make  all  of  his  pupils  obser- 
vers without  interfering  with  the  book  studies.  The 
elements  of  every  natural  science  can  thus  be  started 
on  as  sound  a  basis  as  in  the  universities.  The  pupils' 
observation  of  and  reasoning  from  natural  phenomena 
of  all  kinds  observalile,  will  prepare  him  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  world  of  which  he  him.self  is  a  part.     A 


education,  in  kindergarten,  tonic  sol-fa,  drawing,  labor 
atory  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  agriculture,  manual 
training,  etc.,  together  with  more  or  less  practice  in 
teaching.  If  all  our  teachers  were  trained  here  or  at 
some  similar  institution,  they  would'  be  able  to  give  their 
pupils  the  idea  that  "  mechanical  art  may  be  a  learned 
art."  Then  "  labor  would  be  dignified  in  the  minds  of 
clever  pupils,  and  an  industrial  bias  developed  in  the 
sentiments  of  many  which  would  help  them  to  congen- 
ial employment  and  the  country  eventually  to  become 
a  producer  as  well  as  a  consumer." 

We  hope   to  be  able  at  some  future  date  to  refer  to 
this  valuable  report  again. 


Course  of  Study  for  Rural  Schools. 


(Synopsis  of  a  paper  read  before  Cook  County  Teachers'  Association, 
by  Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jacknian.  Chicago  Normal  School.) 

A  course  of  study  for  country  school  children  should 
be  framed  with  direct  reference  to  the  actual  conditions 
that  prevail  in  country  life,  and  in  large  measure 
modify  it. 

Among  the  most  important  points  to  be  kept  in  mind 
are  the  following  : 

1.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
immediate  surroundings.  Education  should  show  that 
happiness  may  be  derived  from  one's  environment  and 
work. 

2.  There  is  an  almost  total  lack  of  scientific  skill  in 
farm  work.  The  prejudice  against  the  use  of  faim 
machinery  is  being  dropped  only  because  other  vocations 
draw  away  the  hand  labor  formerly  depended  upon. 
The  treatment  of  the  soil  is  scarcely  more  scientific  than 
that  of  the  Chine.se.  When  the  farmer  understands 
the  r(jtation  of  crops  he  may  learn  to  avoid  a  great  part 
of  the  weed  nuisance  of  the  present. 

3.  In  the  country  there  is  the  greatest  dearth  of 
social  life.  Bad  roads  are  responsible  for  much  of  this. 
In  many  places  farmers,  and   especially  their  wives  and 
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daughters,  live  in  dreary  isolation  for  more  thp,n  half 
the  year,  simply  because  no  means  of  travel  yet  invented 
will  master  the  mud  of  country  roads. 

To  properly  i-ecogiiize  the  foregoing  conditions  it 
would  seem  that  a  course  of  study  should  contemplate 
the.se  lines  of  interest. 

1.  In  the  earlier  years,  especially,  great  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  picturesque  and  natural  beauty 
of  the  surroundings.  Without  careful  training  in  this 
direction  the  practical  character  of  their  daily  work 
will  close  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  children  to  what 
should  be  a  life-loug  source  of  joy  and  inspiration. 
Much  outdoor  study  of  geography,  in  its  broader  sense, 
should  therefore  be  encouraged.  Drawing,  painting 
and  modelling  are  very  useful  in  this  connection. 

2.  To  supply  the  demand  for  scientific  skill  a  great 
deal  of  attention  should  be  given  to 

(a)  Mechanics. —  Pupils  should  be  taught  enough 
practical  mechanics  to  ward  off  the  legion  of  fakirs  with 
labor-saving  (1)  devices. 

(b)  Manual  Training.— Scarcely  a  day  passes  on  the 
farm  without  some  demand  for  skilled  hand  work, 
which,  if  the  farmer  could  do  himself,  would  save  much 
future  loss  of  time  and  expense. 

(c)  Mathematics. — In  no  other  line  of  work  where  so 
much  is  at  stake  is  so  much  lost  through  lack  of 
systematic  bookkeeping,  resulting  in  infinite  wastes  in 
a  hundred  ways  that  are  unnoticed.  The  farmer  must 
some  time  learn  what  the  merchant  now  knows  that  he 
must  in  the  future  gain  his  livelihood  from  small  margins 
on  everything,  rather  than  large  gains  on  a  few  things. 
Bookkeeping  should  therefore  be  carefully  taught. 
The  study  of  form  and  elementary  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, and  surveying,  as  well  as  sensible  road  making, 
have  numberless  practical  applications  to  the  farmer's 
success. 

(d)  Biology. — Practical  farm  biology,  such  as  how  to 
feed  for  beef  or  for  milk,  rotation  of  crops,  selection  of 
seeds,  relative  value  of  forage  grain,  and  other  crops,  all 
studied  from  a  rational  and  scientific  standpoint  are 
exhaustless  topics,  a  consideration  of  which  can  result 
in  actual  profit,  as  well  as  broader  general  culture. 

(e)  Meteorology  and  Phyaics  of  the  Atmosphere. — 
Careful  study  of  the  maps  and  other  publications  of  the 
weather  bureau  will  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  great  storms  apt  to  visit  the  region,  as  well  as  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  other  weather  conditions. 

(/')  M i II erahigy.  — The  composition,  origin  and  treat- 
ment of  soils,  how  their  productiveness  may  be  renewed, 
and  conserved,  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  the  underlying 
rock,  the  origin  and  relative  value  of  the  native  rock.s' 
are  important  subjects. 


(g)  Chemistry. — Practical  knowledge  of  the  principal 
elements  which  enter  into  the  soil,  plants  and  animals. 
These  studies  should  be  treated  from  the  scientific  or 
philosojihic,  as  well  as  economic  standpoint.  Country 
(liildrcii  sli()\ilil  be  allowed  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
deeper  and  mure  general  problems  of  creation,  if  they 
are  to  be  satisfied  with  their  work.  However,  intelli- 
gent study  from  the  economic  standpoint  inevitably 
involves  a  study  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 

Schools  should  endeavor  to  secure  the  best  of  the 
government  publications  for  reference. 

3.  The  pouring  of  the  youth  into  the  cities  will  not 
cease  until  the  country  can  secure  some  of  the  social 
advantages  of  the  town.  The  principal  obstruction 
now  is  the  unspeakable  system  of  road  making.  Good 
roads,  with  their  natural  c(mse(iuences,  would  practically 
solve  the  problem  of  country  life. 

They  would  mean  hours  of  social  intercourse  instead 
of  dreary  soltitude,  free  delivery  of  goods  from  stores, 
and  free  delivery  of  mail  ;  also  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  trolley-car  system,  with  its  numerous  ])ossibilities 
of  u.se  and  pleasure. 

Whatever  else  the  course  of  study  may  do,  it  should 
breathe  a  hope  for  the  country  boys  and  girls,  which 
tloes  not  re(iuire  city  life  for  its  realization,  but  that  has 
for  its  background  che  sunsets,  the  hills  and  woods  and 
waving  grain-fields. 

Country  life,  not  less  than  city,  may  have  noble 
aspiratio7is.  The  city  and  the  country  express  the 
equation  of  life.  Both  must  be  preserved,  and  must 
supplement,  but  not  destroy  each  other. 


ARBOR    DAY. 


How  To  Beautify  the  School  Groiiuds. 

Many  schools  cannot  beautify  their  grounds  because 
there  are  none  to  beautify.  School  buildings  often 
stand  directly  upon  the  street  with  only  narrow  alley- 
ways on  either  side,  and  barely  room  in  the  rear  for  the 
ill-constructed,  mal-odorous,  unhealthful  closets,  at 
once  a  menace  and  a  disgrace  to  the  communities  toler- 
ating them.  An  unwise  and  niggardly  economy  has 
prevailed  in  many  cities  and  villages  which  has  cut  down 
to  the  lowest  dollar  expenditure  for  school  buildings  and 
"rounds,  and  lavished  large  sums  on  the  erection  of 
court  houses  and  jails. 

In  many  communities  the  school  giounds  would  re- 
quire much  work  to  properly  level  and  drain  them.  On 
other  school  grounds  unsightly  stones  and  decayed  trees 
are  found  which  should  at  onc(^  be  removed.  When 
"rounds  are  properly  leveled  and  drained  and  freed  from 
disagreeable  obstructions,  the  first  effort  to  beautify 
them  in  every  instance,  should  be  to  erect  tne  necessary 
closets  and  to  shield  them  from  observation  by  a  thickly 
planted  row  or  dump  of  evergreens.  Next,  hard  walks 
should  be  made  from  the  street  to  the  different  doors  of 
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the  buildina,  an(l  from  them  to  the  closets  screened  by 
the  everj;reeiis. 

When  tlie  school  liuildini;  stands  a  short  distance 
from  the  street  these  walks  may  wind  around  oval  |)lats 
where  tlowers  and  siniil)s  may  be  grown.  In  various 
parts  of  the  grouiuls  Ix'autiful  trees  may  be  jilanted,  like 
the  maple,  or  the  elm,  or  the  oak.  Between  these  plots 
of  ground,  of  whatever  form,  oval  or  otherwise,  shoidd 
be  sown  seeds  of  the  most  beautiful  and  hardy  glasses 
adapted  for  lawns  so  that  there  shall  be  formed  a  smooth 
and  handsome  tuif,  wliicii  must  be  often  rolled  and 
carefully  cut.  In  some  shaded  corner  native  ferns 
should  be  planted,  and  elsewhere  some  of  the  many 
elegant  native  shrubs  siiould  find  a  cherished  home. 
The  suggestion  of  State  Sujierintendent  Sabin  of  Iowa, 
is  worth  adopting,  "To  teach  children  the  kind  of  trees 
which  llourish  best  in  that  section;  which  of  them  are 
best  for  timber  ;  which  for  shade  ;  and  which  for  fuel. 
Specimens  of  each  will  then  be  found  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  referred  to  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
In  the  same  connection  we  must  teach  how  to  plant  and 
care  for  them,  and  cultivate  in  each  an  honest  respect 
for  a  thriving  growing  tree." 

In  the  rear  of  the  school  buildings  the  playgrounds 
should  be  located,  where  trees  also  may  be  planted  to 
afford  shade  and  pleasure,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the 
sports  of  the  children.  If  in  the  planting  of  the  trees 
in  the  grounds  the  children  are  permitted  to  take  part, 
and  name  them,  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  interest  and 
ownership  in  the  trees  on  the  part  of  the  children  which 
will  go  far  toward  securing  needed  care  for  them. 

The  plots  devoted  to  Howers  and  shruljs  may  have 
many  varieties  in  the  passing  years.  The  children  often 
have  plants  they  would  gladl_v  place  in  the  school 
grounds  for  the  summer.  Others  have  seeds  which  they 
would  sow,  so  that  each  summer  the  grounds  would  dis- 
close the  taste  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  of  the  teachers. 
Diffeient  plots  might  be  assigned  to  different  rooms  or 
classes  of  pupils,  and  a  wholesome  rivahy  excited  as  to 
which  should  be  most  neatly  kept,  and  show  greatest  im- 
provement in  the  summer. 

Great  variety  might  be  given  the  grounds  from  j'car 
to  year  by  training  hartly  vines  and  creepers  over  the 
walls  of  the  buildings,  and  around  the  windows,  or  by 
planting  them  beside  arches  and  trellises  over  which 
they  would  grow.  The  comparatively  trifling  expense 
needful  to  make  the  required  arches  and  trellises  would 
gladly  be  met  by  the  parents  when  once  the  children 
proved  their  interest  in  such  methods  of  beautifying 
the  grounds. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  speak  al.so 
of  beautifying  school  looms  as  well  as  school  grounds. 
It  may  prove  a  helpful  suggestion  to  teachers  to  say  that 
a  large  flag  or  a  number  of  small  ones  will  do  much 
toward  decorating  a  schoolroom.  When  pictures  and 
mottoes  may  be  had  also  the  otherwise  unattractive 
walls  assume  a  very  cheerful  aspect  and  the  pupils  profit 
largely  thereby.  Many  school-rooms  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  walls  were  painted  in  some  .soft  neutral 
tint  which  would  relieve  the  eyes  of  pupils  and  make  the 
room  more  attractive.  Potted  plants  and  flowers  will  be 
a  great  addition  to  the  flags  and  pictures  and  mottoes 
in  decorating  the  school-room.     Especially  do  these  give 


pleasure  in  the  winter  numths  when  the  view  out  of 
doors  is  cold  and  bleak.  Even  four  or  five  beautiful 
plants  growing  in  the  .school-room  give  a  cheering  and 
wholesome  suggestion  of  the  spring  and  summer  that 
are  on  their  way  with  their  sunny  skies  and  bright  flow 
ers,  which  children  love  so  well. 

One  element  to  be  taken  into  account  in  discussing 
the  (piestion  "  How  to  beautify  school-grounds  T  is 
the  inditt'erence  of  a  great  majority  of  parents  and  tax- 
payers Inspecting  it.  "  What  is  the  use  ?"  they  say. 
liecause  there  is  no  lowering  of  the  tax  rate,  because 
no  immediate  pecuniary  advantage  accrues  to  pupils 
or  parents,  many  districts  continue,  as  in  years  past,  to 
neglect  the  .school  buildings  and  grounds,  never  caring 
whether  they  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant  ;  attractive  or 
disagreeable.  Often  in  the  same  districts  may  be  founfl 
barns  and  outhouses  far  more  neat  and  orderly  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  scliool  buildings  and  grounds,  men 
caring  more  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  keep  theii- 
horses  and  cattle  than  for  seemly  and  inviting  premises 
where  their  children  spend  so  large  a  proportion  of  their 
waking  hours. 

"  How  to  beautify  school  grounds?"  involves  in  sub- 
stance the  education  of  parents  and  tax-payers  respect- 
ing the  value  of  the  beautiful  in  human  life.  This  edu- 
cation must  be  cairied  on  by  the  determined  effort  of 
those  interested,  by  inviting  the  men  in  every  district 
to  give  up  "  Arbor  Day  "  every  year  to  making  the 
school  building  and  grounds  as  attractive  as  possible. 
If  in  the  entire  neighborhood  only  one  building  with 
its  accompanying  grounds  can  be  made  light,  clean, 
pleasant,  and  beautiful,  that  building  ought  to  be  the 
public  school. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  all  can  be  done  in  one 
year.  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  every  man  in 
the  district  will  help  in  the  first  effort  to  Ijeautify  the 
school  grounds,  but  if  persisted  in  by  those  interested 
year  after  year,  "Arbor  Day"  will  come  to  be  distinctly 
"The  Children's  Festival."  It  will  teach  parents  al.so 
the  value  of  tiees  and  shrubs,  and  flowers  and  lawns,  and 
the  entire  district  will  .soon  become  more  attractive  in 
appearance.  What  Governor  Morton  wrote  for  "Arbor 
Day"  in  New  York  in  1896  is  well  worth  repeating: 
"  Beautifying  school  and  home  grounds  with  trees  em- 
phasizes obedience  to  that  higher  law  which  adorns 
character  and  life  with  whatever  is  pure,  noble,  and  of 
good  report. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  to  note  the  increased  at- 
tention now  being  given  to  this  subject.  Hitherto  too 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  it.  The  influence  of 
their  surroundings  is  felt  far  more  by  children  than  by 
adults.  Impressions  made  upon  their  tender  suscepti- 
bilities are  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  impressions 
on  men  and  women.  The  element  of  beauty  appeals  to 
the  child-nature  most  powerfully.  A  picture,  or  flower, 
or  plant,  or  tree  awakens  interest  and  calls  forth  ex- 
pressions of  delight.  Why  not  minister  to  this  from 
the  very  beginning  of  school  days,  and  make  this  innate 
sense  of  beauty  contribute  to  the  child's  education  and 
happiness,  and  leave  its  powerful  impress  on  character 
and  life  1  The  world  has  been  fashioned  by  its  Divine 
architect  in  forms  of  wondrous  beauty.  "  The  heavens 
declare   the   glory  of  God  and  the   firmament  showeth 
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his  haiuly-work."  Forms  of  varied  shape  and  color 
appeal  to  the  purest  and  loftiest  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  by  night  and  by  day,  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the 
earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
"There  is  no  speecli  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth  :  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world."  It 
will  be  a  glad  day  for  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
a  glad  day  for  tlin  armies  of  children  in  the  years  to 
come  when  school  authorities  shall  secure,  l)y  legisla- 
tive enactment,  sustained  by  the  public  sentiment  of 
tlie  people  in  all  the  states,  adequate  provision  for  the 
careful  maintenance  and  proper  beautifying  of  school 
building  and  grounds  in  our  entire  country. — li.  Skinni>r 
in  N.  Y.  Schiiol  Journal  (adapted). 


Qiiotatlous  for  Arbor  Day. 


I  have  written  many  verses,  but  the  best  poems  I 
have  produced  are  the  trees  I  planted  on  the  hillside 
which  overlooks  the  broad  meadows  scalloped  and 
rounded  at  their  edges  by  loops  of  the  sinuous  Housa- 
tonic.  Nature  finds  rhymes  for  them  in  the  recurring 
measures  of  the  seasons.  Winter  strips  them  of  their 
ornaments  and  gives  them  as  it  were,  in  prose  translation, 
and  summer  re-clothes  them  in  all  the  splendid  phra.ses 
of  their  leafy  language. — Holmes. 

"  There  is  an  Arabian  proverb  that,  with  the  planting 
of  a  tree,  a  blessing  conies  to  him  who  drops  the  seed." 

The  wealth,  beauty,  fertility  and  heaU.hfulness  of 
the  country  largely  depend  upon  the  conservation  of  our 
fore.^ts  and  the  planting  of  trees. 

My  indignation  is  yearly  aroused  by  the  needle.ss 
sacrifice  of  some  noble  oak  or  elm,  and  especially  of  the 
white  pine,  the  grandest  trees  in  our  woods,  which  T 
would  not  exchange  for  Oriental  palms.—  Whil.fii'r. 


The  Kaster  Flowers. 


We  have  known  men  upon  whose  grounds  were  old, 
magnificent  trees  of  centuiies  growth,  lifted  up  into  the 
air  with  vast  breadth,  and  full  of  twilight  at  midday, 
who  cut  down  all  these  mighty  monarchs  and  cleared 
the  "round  bare  ;  and  then,  when  the  desolation  was 
completed  and  the  fierce  summer  sun  gazed  full  into 
their  faces  with  its  fire,  they  bethought  themselves  of 
shade,  and  forthwith  set  out  a  generation  of  thin 
shadowless  sticks.  —  Ikfcher. 

When  we  plant  a  tree  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
make  our  planet  a  more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling 
place  for  those  who  come  after  us,  if  not  for  ourselves. 
As  you  drop  the  seed,  ius  you  plant  the  sapling,  your 
left  hivnd  hardly  knows  what  your  right  hand  is  doing. 
But  nature  knows  and  in  due  time  the  power  that  Sees 
and  works  in  secret   will  reward  you  openly. — Holmes. 


Tile  roses  were  tlie  first  to  hear  — 

The  roses  trellised  to  tlie  tomb  : 
Bring  roses-Iiitie  the  marks  of  spear 

And  ciiiel  nails  that  sealed  His  doom. 
Tlie  lilies  were  the  first  to  see 

Tlie  lilies  on  that  Easter  nioiii  : 
Bring  lilies—  crowned  with  blossoms  be 

The  head  so  lately  crowned  »vith  thoin. 

The  roses  were  the  fli'st  to  hear  ; 

Kri"  yet  the  dark  had  dieanied  of  dawn. 
The  faintest  rustle  readied  llieii'ear: 

They  heard  the  napkin  dou  iiward  drawn  ; 
They  listened  to  his  breathing  low  ; 

His  feet  upon  the  threshold  fall. 
Bring  roses-  sweetest  buds  that  blow 

His  love  the  perfume  of  them  all. 

The  lilies  were  the  first  to  see  : 

They,  watching  in  the  morning  grey. 
Saw  angels  come  so  silently 

And  roll  the  mighty  stone  away  ; 
They  saw  him  pass  the  portal's  gloom  ; 

He  brushed  their  leaves — oh,  happy  dower! 
Bring  lilies  — purest  buds  that  bloom, 

His  face  reflected  in  each  flower. 

Tlie  roses  were  the  first  to  heai'. 

The  lilies  were  the  fir.st  to  see  ; 
Bring  fragrant  flowers  from  fai-  and  near 

To  match  the  Easter  melody  ! 
"  Rabboni !  "  be  on  every  tongue. 

And  every  heait  the  rapture  share 
Of  Meiry,  as  she  kneels  among 

The  roses  and  the  lilies  fair ! 

— Ckirence  Unny  in  flie  April  Century. 


Educational  Notes. 


All  our  improved  methods  in  teaching  have  originated 
with  college  men.  This  is  true,  not  only  in  natural 
science,  but  also  in  classics. — President  Eliot. 


Manual  training  is  an  extension  of  laboratoiy  methods ; 
it  is  motor  education,  developing  brain  as  well  as  hand. 
—  Frank  A.  Hill. 


Vacation  Schools. —  In  Boston,  New  York  and 
other  cities  there  are  schools  for  poor  children  who  can- 
not leave  the  city  during  holiday  season.  The  work  is 
made  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  consists  of  exercises 
in  manual  training,  needle  work,  gardening,  cooking, 
gymnastics,  etc.  These  schools  enable  poor  children  to 
pass  the  time  away  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  to  learn 
many  practical  lessons. 

It  is  possible  to  lodge  in  the  mind  of  the  child  state- 
ments, definiti(ms  and  entire  paragraphs  which  are, 
indeed,  carried  by  the  mind  as  the  body  carries  the 
encysted  bullet,  but  which  is  not  assimilated  in  the 
living  way.  Very  much  of  the  memorizing  at  school  is 
a  lifeless  process.      Dr.  Sehaeffer. 


Of  all  the  exercises  of  the  school  there  is  none  which 
has  so  little  heart  in  it  as  learning  by  heart. — Sir 
Joshua  Fitch. 


To  know  by  heart  is  not  to  know  at  all.  —  .Montaiyne. 


ooo 
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Women  Tertoliers'  Salaries. 

The  Committor  of  Pulilii.'  Siliool  Tisulifis,  New  York, 
which  is  agitating  the  subject  of  liii;lu'r  salaries  for 
women  teachers,  has  issued  a  circular  showing  the 
comparative  earnings  of  teachers  and  othei-  employees 
under  tlie  city  government.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

Theie  are  at  present  in  the  city  of  New  York  4,000 
teachers  and  2')t)  principals  of  schools  ;  of  these  only 
300  are  men.  The  rest,  nearly  4,000  women,  are  the 
most  poorly  paid  employees  of  our  city  government. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  educated  women 
upon  whom  is  imposed  the  sacred  trust  of  jiroperlj' 
instructing  the  youth  of  our  great  city. 

Under  the  new  law,  before  she  can  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  a  woman  must  be  nineteen  years  of  age  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Xormal  College,  or  an  institution  of 
etjual  standing.  She  then  enters  upon  a  year  of  ap- 
prenticeship at  a  salary  of  8408,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
year  she  is  appointed  a  regular  teacher  at  a  salary  of 
$504.  The  elevator  boys  in  the  city  buildings  receive 
$600,  8700  and  sJOOO. 

At  the  end  of  fi)urteen  years  of  mei-itorious  service, 
the  woman  teacher  receives  §750,  just  !f.30  more  than 
the  street  sweepers,  and  S.'30  less  than  the  stablemen  in 
the  Health  Department;  §1.50  less  than  the  cleaners  in 
the  county  jail. 

The  highest  salary  paid  to  an  assistant  in  a  Girls' 
Grammar  Department  is  $1,056,  just  S24  less  than  the 
axemen  in  the  Bureau  of  Sewers  ;  f444  less  than  the 
skilled  laborers  in  the  Public  Parks. 

A  woman  principal  is  paid  from  $1,000  to  $1,900,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  size  and  kind  of  school  over 
which  she  has  control,  and  the  length  of  her  service, 
the  maximum  salary  being  achieved  after  twelve  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  fourteen  years'  experience 
as  a  principal — twenty-six  j^ears  in  all.  Thus  some 
principals  are  placed  on  a  level  with  the  a.vemen  and 
rodraen  in  the  Twentj'-fourth  Ward  at  $1,000,  some  on 
a  level  with  the  messengers  in  the  various  city  depart- 
ments whose  salaries  range  from  $1,000  to  $1,500, 
while  all  are  below  the  rank  of  police  sergeants,  the 
court  stenographers  and  lUany  of  the  subordinate  clerks 
in  the  various  city  departments  whose  salaries  range 
from  $2,000  upward.  An  impartial  observer  might 
suppose  that  it  would  require  a  high  grade  of  intelligence 
properl}'  to  care  for  the  training  of  from  200  to  1,800 
children.  Fully  half  of  the  janitors  in  our  public 
schools  are  better  paid  than  the  women  principals  in 
those  same  schools  can  ever  hope  to  be  under  the  present 
regime.     One  janitor  of  a  large  school  receives  $.3,835. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  in  our  schools  today  1,347 
teachers  who  receive  less  than  tiie  poorest  paid  elevator 
boy  in  the  city  service  ($600);  2,1 18  teachers  who  I'eceive 
less  than  the  street  sweepers  (.$720)  ;  2,417  who  receive 
less  than  the  stablemen  of  the  Health  Department 
($780)  ;  and  not  one  of  the  4,000  women  teachers 
receives  as  much  as  the  stable  foremen  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  ($1,200).  Not  one  of  the  women 
principals  receives  as  much  as  is  paid  to  the  police 
sergeants  or  the  foremen  of  the  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  teachers  of  the  met- 
idpolis  of  America  do  not  feel  that  they  are  asking  too 
much  when  they  petition  the  Legislature  to  enact'a  law 
that  no  teachers  shall  be  paid  a  less  sum  than  $600  per 
year  ;  nor  shall  any  teacher,  after  ten  years'  experience, 
receive  less  than  .$800  ;  and  that  the  salaries  of  the 
women  principals  shall  b(>  increased  by  the  addition  of 
$250  each  year  utitil  they  shall  have  reached  the  limit 
of  $2,500. 

Thej'  feel  that  such  action  will  not  only  be  just,  but 
expedient,  for  the  schools  are  at  present  suffering  from 
the  lack  of  teachers,  as  the  salaries  are  too  low  to  attract 
women  competent  to  fill  the  vacancies. — #.  Y.  Trilninc. 


Whom  the  Queen  has  Outlived. 

1.  All  membi'rs  of  the  Piivy  Council  who  were 
alive  in  1837. 

2.  All  the  peers  who  held  their  title.^:-  in  1837,  except 
the  Earl  of  Darnley,  who  was  ten,  and  Earl  Nelson, 
who  was  fourteen,  in  that  year. 

3.  All  the  members  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  except  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Charles  Villers,  the  present  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, the  Earl  of  Marlborough  and  the  Earl  of  Mansfield 
and  John  Temple  Leader. 

4.  Her  Majesty  has  seen  eleven  lord  chancellors,  ten 
prime  ministers,  six  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  least  three  bishops  of  every  see  and  five  or  six  of 
many  sees,  five  archibishops  of  Canterbury,  six  arch- 
bishops of  York,  and  five  commanders-in-chief. 

5.  She  has  seen  five  dukes  of  Norfolk  succeed  each 
other  as  earls,  and  has  outlived  every  duke  and  duchess, 
and  every  marquis  and  marchioness,  who  bore  that  rank 
in  1837. 

6.  She  has  outlived  every  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  every  master  of  foxhounds  that  flourished 
in  1837. 

7.  She  has  seen  seventeen  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  ten  viceroys  of  Canada,  fifteen  viceroys  of  India, 
and  France  successively  ruled  by  one  king,  one  emperor, 
and  six  presidents  of  a  republic. — I'liblic  Opinio)!. 

The  Victorian  Age,  1837-1897. 

Some  figures  showing  the  growth  of  Nova  Scotia  with- 
in the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  ; 

1837.  1897. 

Population,  estimated 180,000         460,000 

Pupils  attending  school 16,000  102,000 

Number  of  schools    550  2,312 

Government  grants  for  educational 

purposes $28,000       $242,345 

Total    cost  of  education.    Govern- 
ment, counties  and  sections,     $88,000       $813,335 

This  is  quite  a  change  for  sixty  years.  There  were 
probably  twenty  undergraduates  attending  Kings  col- 
lege in  1837.  There  were  533  students  attending  the 
colleges  of  Nova  Scotia  last  year,  of  whom  about 
300  were  undergraduates,  124  degrees  having  been 
conferred. 

In  what  lines  will  the  great  changes  of  the  next  sixtv 
years  be  found  ?     And  how  great  will  they  be  1 
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QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 

S.  C.  R.  (1).  —  If  one  angle  of  a  triangle  is  one-third 
of  two  right  angles,  show  tliat  the  sciuare  on  the  o]>])o- 
site  side  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  S(|uares  on  the  side 
foiining  that  angle,  hy  the  rectangle  contained  liy  tlu^se 
two  sides. 

Let  A  li  C    he   the   triangle,  having  the   angle   ABC 
equal  to  one  third   of  two  right  angles.      From  A  draw 
AX  perpendicular  to   HC.      By  Ex.  i   page  59  (Hall  A- 
Stevens)  it  may  be  easih'  shown  that  AB  =  2  .  BX. 
Then  l)v  IT.  l.T    AC-.-AB-  -t-BC^  -  2  BX  .  BC. 
=  ABs+BC2^AB.  BC. 

(2)  Find  the  locus  of  a  point  which  moves  so  that 
the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two  given  intersecting 
straight  lines  of  unlimited  length  is  constant. 

Let  ()A,  OB  l)e  tire  two  intersecting  straight  lines,  and 
K  tlie  given  constant  length.  At  O  draw  OC  perpen- 
dicular to  OA  and  equal  to  K  ;  draw  CD  parallel  to  O  A 
meeting  OB  in  D.  In  OA  make  OE  equal  to  OD  and 
join  DE.  Then  DE  is  the  required  locus;  for  l)y  Ex. 
22,  page  99,  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  on  OA  and 
OB  from  any  point  in  DE  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular 
from  D  on  O A  =  OC  =  K. 

(3)  The  area  of  a  quadrilateral  is  equal  to  the  area 
of  a  triangle  having  two  of  its  sides  equal  to  the  diag- 
onals of  the  given  figure,  and  the  included  angle  equal 
to  either  of  the  angles  between   the  diagonals. 

Draw  BO  parallel  to  the  diagonal  AC  and  CO  paral- 
lel to  AB;  then  ABOC  is  a  parallelogram.  Also  the 
perpendicular  from  D  on  BO  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  per- 
pendiculars from  D  on  AC  and  perpendicular  from  B 
on  AC. 

Therefore,  triangle  DBO  =  triangles  D  A  C -f  ABC, 
since  these  triangles  have  equal  bases  (Ex.  16  (1)  Hall 
&  Stevens.) 

(4)  If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  through  one  of  the 
angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  to  meet  the  opposite 
side  produced,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
.segments  of  the  base  is  ecjual  to  the  square  on  the  side 
of  the  triangle,  show  that  the  .square  on  the  line  so 
drawn  is  double  of  the  square  on  a  side  of  the  triiingle. 

If  ABC  be  an  equilateral  triangle  and  if  BC  be  pro- 
duced to  Q  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  seg- 
ments BQ,  QC  -  AC-  then  it  is  required  to  prove  that 
AQ2   =2AC2 

Draw  AP  perpendicular  to  BC, 
ThenBQ.  QC-^PC-^  =  PQ2     (116) 

BQ  .  QC-f  PC2-|-AP2=PQ2-|-AP2 
BQ  .  QC-i-AC=:  =  AQ2 
But  BQ.  QC  =  AC'   (Hyp.) 
Therefore  2AC2  =  AQ- 
(.5)      Jn  a  right-angled  triangle,  if  a  perpendicular  be 
drawn   from   the  right  angle     to    the    hypotenuse,   the 
square  on  either  side  forming  the  right  angle  is  equal  to 
the   rectangle    contained   liy    the  hypotenuse   and    the 
segment  of  it  adjacent  to  that  side. 


Draw  BQ  perpendicular  to  AC 
Then  2  AC  .  CQ  +  AQ=  =  AC2  -  CQ" 
But  AC2=AB3-f-BC2  =  2BQ8-FAQ2  +  QC=    (I  47) 
TluMefore  2AC  .  CQ    -I-  AQs  =  2BQ2  +  2CQ2  -i-  AQ2 

AC.CQ=BQ2+CQ2 

AC  .  CQ  =  BC^ 

(6)  Coffee  it  bought  at  Is.  and  .-liicory  at  .'id.  per 
lb.  In  what  proportion  nmst  they  be  mixed  that  10 
per  cent  may  be  gained  bv  selling  the  mixture  at  lid. 
a  lb. 

lid.  =  110%  of  cost. 
lOd.  =    cost. 
The  mixture  is  therefore  worth  lOd.  per  lb. 
(4ain    on    1    lb.    at    12d.    =    2d. 
i     "       "      "       =     Id. 
1     "       "       3d.    =    7d. 
"  1     "       "      "       =    Id 

For  every  ^    lb.   at    l'2d.  there  would    be   i  lbs.   at  3d. 
"  "     7    "  1 2d.  "  "     2     "  " 

(7)  Solve  19.r  =1.5-8a;2 
Transpose,  8x^-\-  19a;  =  15 
Divide  by  8,  x^  +  U;e  =  '^ 

Add  to  both  sides  (if)2  x^  +  ^^»x+  |-||  =  V  -1-|«J- 
Simplify  .r=  +  t^x  +  m  =  III 
Extract  square  root  x  -|-  l|  ^  ±  |J. 
a;  =  -  fl  or  -if 
=   -  3  or  I 


Te.«;her.  (1)— a  man  having  lent  $1000  at  5% 
interest  payable  half-yearly,  wishes  to  receive  his  inter- 
est in  etjual  portions  monthl}',  and  in  advance;  how 
much  ought  he  to  receive  every  month  ? 

Interest  to  be  received  each  half  year  =  $250. 

Interest  on  $1  for  1  month=:$ji^ 

Sum  X  (UJ--  +  1j2t3  +  U_U  +  1^!f+  U|f+  l-rh  =  *250 

Therefore  sum  x  ${Cu%)  —  250 

0,50 
Therefore  sum  =  $— — 

(2)  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  at  8,  13,  and  14 
cents  per  pound  may  be  mixed  with  3  pounds  at  94 
cents,  2  pounds  at  8i  cents,  and  4  pounds  at  14  cents, 
.so  as  to  gain  16  per  cent  by  selling  the  mixture  at  Hi 
cents  per  pound. 

Cost  price  \\^  of  14i  cents  =  12^  cts. 
Diff.  1 2i 

4i     1  lb.  a't     8       1  ) 

^     3  "    "     9 j      I       =  221  gain. 

8       2  "     "     8i      1  I 

h      1    "     "       13     8.i  -=    4i  I 
l|      1    "    "       14     8' =  12    '    = 
6       4   "     "       14      1    =    6     I 
We  have  therefore  1    lb.  at  8  cents. 
8i    "      13     " 
and  8"     '^      II      " 
There  may  l)e  many  answc^rs. 


-221  loss 
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(;))  The  length  of  a  room  is  21  feet,  and  its  height 
is  ID  ft.  ()  in.  and  the  area  of  the  Hoor  is  j",  of  tlie  area 
of  the  four  walls.     Find  the  breadth  of  tiie  room. 

T.        1  <          7°r  of  the  area  of  the  walls 
Kreadth   =    U 

•n 

_   _jB^^  (42  +  2  X   hreadth)    x    lOj   j- 

=  j\  (-1    +  breadth) 
=    »f j«  ft   +  Jj-  of  breadth  ; 
Therefore  y,  of  breadth  =  ^t   f*-- 
breadth  =  y  of  i/V" 
=  17.^  ft. 


C.  L.  A.  —  A  person  invests  £5000  in  Turkish  si.\ 
per  cent  stock  at  SO  :  find  the  rate  of  interest  he  gets 
for  his  money.  When  his  stock  has  risen  to  104  he 
sells  out,  and  bu3's  £20  railway  shares  at  £18  which 
pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4i  per  cent.  Find  the 
alteration  in  his  income. 

For  every  £80  invested  he  receives  £6. 

Therefore  for  £100  he   receives  £ =  £74  or 

SO 


7  J  per  cent. 
The  Turkish  stock 


£ 


5000 X 100 
\S0 


He  sells  this  at 


io.        ]      .    „5000x  100  X  104  „„.„„ 

104  and  srets£ =  £C.')00 

"  80x100 

But  £20  of  railwav  stock  costs  £18 

£100  "     ■      "  "      £90 

Therefore  £90  brings  in  £4.V 


£G500 


Income  from  Turkish  stock  = 


„6500x4i         ,..,,. 

£ =  £.32iJ 

90 

£5000  X  6 
80 


=  £375 


He  therefore  loses  £50  each  year. 

SCHOOL   AND    COLLKGE. 

Inspector  Carter  has  appointed  Friday,    May  7th,  as 
school  Arbor  daj'  for  his  district. 


The  credit  for  the  improvements  at  Whittier  Ridge, 
Charlotte  Co.,  which  were  otherwise  given  in  the  last 
Review,  are  due  to  Miss  Mildred  McCann. 

Miss  Hettie  M.  Keast,  who  taught  four  years  so 
successfully  at  Land's  End,  Kings  Co.,  has  resigned  to 
take  a  position  in  the  Northwest  of  Canada.  Miss 
Keast  was  one  of  our  very  best  teachers,  and  the  district 
in  the  Northwest  that  has  secured  her  services  has  been 
fortunate  indeed. 


Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  superintendent  of  education. 
Nova  Scotia,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  executive 
to  be  present  in  St.  Stephen  at  the  institute,  and  to 
give  an  address  or  paper  in  addition  to  taking  part  at 
St.  Croix  Island  and  at  the  public  meeting. 


Inspector  Carter  will  be  engaged  with  the  schools  of 
tlie  City  of  St.  .lolm  until  the  I'^astei-  vacation,  after 
which  he  expects  to  visit  the  schools  ui  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Andrews  and  Milltown. 


At  tlie  instance  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Canong,  M.  P.,  and 
the  St.  Stcplien  scliool  board,  the  rink  will  be  furnisheil 
free  to  the  united  institutes  next  September. 

At  the  Alarci)  monthly  meeting  of  the  Charlottetown 
school  board,  John  McSwain,  Esq.,  was  appointed  a 
special  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  the  several  schools 
in  drawing. 


From  the  proceeds  of  an  entertainment,  $22  will  be 
spent  in  additions  to  the  library  of  the  Apohaciui,  N.  B. 
Superior  school  of  which  Mr.  Milton  Price  is  the  teacher. 


A  very  successful  concert  was  given  recently  by  the 
pupils  of  Murray  Harbor  South  School,  P.  E.  Island, 
under  the  efficient  leadership  of  the  principal,  A.  D. 
Eraser,  Esq.      Proceeds  to  purchase  a  flag  for  the  school. 


The  subject  of  school  savings'  banks  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Sunimerside,  P.  E.  I.,  teacher.s,  and  we 
may  be  able  to  chronicle  the  starting  of  such  a  bank  in 
connection  with  the  schools  thei'e  at  no  distant  date. 


At  a  concert  given  by  the  pupils  of  St.  Eleanors, 
P.  E.  I.,  school,  recentlj",  the  sum  of  sixteen  dollars  was 
raised  to  purchase  maps.  Principal  Mclntyre  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 


James  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  one  of  the  very  eflicient  staff 
of  teachers  of  West  Kent  School,  Charlottetown,  is 
about  severing  his  connection  with  the  school.  He 
intends  trying  his  fortune  in  Rossland. 


The  death  of  Miss  Emma  Mclnnis,  which  took  place 
at  Windsor  late  in  March,  is  sincerely  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends  to  whom  she  had  endeared  her- 
self by  an  amiable  disposition  and  by  her  many  excel- 
lent qualities.  During  the  past  few  years  she  had 
taught  in  the  Victoria  school,  St.  John — in  Grade  V, 
and  later  filling  a  position  in  the  Girls'  High  School. 
Both  positions  she  filled  most  acceptably,  and  was  a 
great  favorite  with  pupils  and  as.sociate  teachers. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Practical  Mental  Arithmetic,  illustrating 
contractions  in  nniltiplication  and  ahbreviated  methods 
of  calculation,  with  recreations,  dingrauis,  tables,  etc., 
hy  C.  E.  Lund.  D.  L.  S.,  lias  been  received.  There  is  no 
more  useful  and  important  subject  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum than  that  of  mental  arithmetic,  not  only  because  of 
the  self-reliance  it  creates  in  the  training  of  the  mind, 
but  because  as  well  of  its  practical  utility  in  the  actual 
work  of  life.  Nothing  wakes  up  a  school  more  than  a 
good  le.sson  in  this  subject.  It  has  l)een  thought  a  mis- 
take  that   the  Noimal   school    cxnminaiion   ])a|)(>rs   no 
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longer  include  one  in  lucMilal  arilhmetic.  Mr.  Lund 
liiing.s  a  successful  expciicnce  of  twenty  years  to  liear 
upon  his  very  concise  and  suggestive  little  hook  and  the 
result  has  lieen  an  adniirahli'  conipilatiou  of  useful  and 
thoughl-iuoduciiig  prohleuis.  .Vll  teachers  are  more  or 
le.ss  interested  in  the  sulijei-t  and  none  should  neglect  to 
procure  the  hook,  which  fcu'  compactness  and  suggest- 
iveness  is  the  hest  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  Price 
25  cents.     Afessi^s  .1.  <&  A.  McMillan,  St.  .John,  puhlishers. 

"How  TO  Manage  Brsy  Woric,"  "How  to  Teach 
BoTAXY,"  "The  Geography  Class  and  How  to 
Interest  it."  The  above  titles  represent  three  useful 
hooks  in  paper  covers,  at  25  cents  each,  puhlished  hy 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co..  New  'S'ork.  They  contain  hints 
and  suggestions  that  the  live  teacher  will  ada|)t  and 
carry  out  in  practice. 


Life  IX  Asia,  hy  Maiy  ('ate  Smith;  jiages  327.  Puh- 
lishers, Silver,  Burdett  i:  Co.,  Boston.  The  delightful 
style  of  narration  in  this  attractive  book  imparts  a 
realism  to  the  .story,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  illus- 
trations add  greatly  to  its  interest.  A  capital  colored 
inaj)  enables  the  reader  to  trace  the  various  points  of 
interest,  and  helps  to  fix  localities  in  the  mind.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  finely  executed.  As  a 
supplementary  reader  for  school  use  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  geography,  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  legul.ir 
readers,  it  cannot  tail  to  pr<ive  both  valual)Ie  and  inter- 
esting. 


Ne\V  Songs  for  Schools.  .T.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  7  Bible 
House,  N.  Y.,  have  .sent  us  the  following  new  songs  : 
1.  The  Tinker  >i  Song.  (For  boys.)  .1.  Wiegand.  Price 
40  cents.  .'.  Tiie  Cliincsc  rinhrellii.  (For  girls.)  (Jhorus 
with  umbrella  drill.  C.  H.  Lewis.  I'rice  50  cents.  J. 
The  Croffi/  Old  Spider.  .1.  Wiegand.  Price  40  cents. 
They  will  prove  Very  intei-esting  to  persons  who  are 
getting  up  entertainments  at  schools  or  social  gather- 
ings. Numbers  1  and  2  are  beautiful  and  attractive 
action  songs,  and  number  3  contains  a  goiul  nioial  lesson 
for  young  and  old. 


The  Happy  Method  is  Nujibersfor  Little  People, 
by  Emily  E.  Benton.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
!)()  pages.  In  this  very  elementary  book  on  arithmetic 
we  find  a  "blending  of  the  kindergarten  and  regular 
primary  work"  somewhat  after  the  Grube  Method. 
There  are  about  27  pages  more  or  le.ss  fidly  illustrated. 
The  devices  used  to  give  clear  elementary  conception.s 
of  ninnbers  and  of  their  relations  are  admirable.  We 
can  confidently  reconuuend  this  little  volume  to  teachers 
of  the  1st  .and  2nd  grades  as  being  the  best  of  its  kind. 


Mensuration  for  Beginners,  by  F.  H.  Stevens,  M. 
A.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  New  York.  136  pages.  Boys 
are  frefpiently  compelled  to  leave  school  without  having 
studied  geometry  or  algebia.  They  may  subsecpiently 
find  it  convenient  to  attend  technical  or  evening  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical  kno\yledge  of 
mens\u-ation.  For  .such  box  s  there  could  be  no  better 
book  than  the  one  before  us.  for  it  contains  in  a  clear, 
brief  and  cheap  form  a!l  the  knowledge  of  mensuration 
that  is  necessiiry  for  the;  ordinary  inechanic. 


April  Magazines. 


In    the   Foriini    is    an    article   on    "The    Futility    of 
the  Spelling  Grind"   by  Dr.  J.  M.   Rice.     After  notic- 
ing   a    series    of    interesting    tests    applied    to    ne.ai'ly 
thirty-three  thousand  school  children,  the  author  con- 
cludes   that  it   is   unreasonable   to  seek    perfection    in 
spelling,  and  that  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  it  there 
is   "an  element  of   w.-iste,  which,  if   I'liminated,    would 
open  the  way  to  an  equal  eni'ichment  of  the  course  of 
study,   without    detriment    to   the    formal    branches." 
....The  widespread   interest  in   public   atfairs  is   well 
illustrated  by  the   large  sale  of  the  March  issue  of   the 
Afliinfic,  which  contains  John  Fiske  on  the  Arbitr.ttion 
Treaty  and   Woodrow   AX'ilson  on  President   Cleveland. 
The  scholarly   treatment  of   the  suhjc^ct  by  .Tohn    Fiske 
makes  the   intricacies  of   this  treaty   wondeifully  plain 
and  shows  it  in  all  its  broad  significance. . .  .  Miissey's  Miig- 
azine,  Toi-onto,  is  a  finely  illustrated  Canadian  number. 
It  contains  articles  by  Dr.  Geo.    Stewart,    "The   First 
Canadian  Cardinal;  '   by  K.   Blake- Watkin,    "Down  a 
Nova  Scotia  Coal  Pit ;  ""  by  Prof.    Wm.  Clarke,  "With 
Parkman  through  Canada.". . .   If  instruction  in  cooking 
and   houseke(>ping  is  to  become  a  part  of   our  common 
school  couise,  our  teachers  cannot  do  bettei-  than  become 
subscribers  to  The  Hou.tckeeper,  published  fortnightly, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  atoOceuts  a  year.     Itisan  excellent 
publication,    as    its    circulation  — 100,000    each    issue — 
may  serve   to  show. ..  .The  early  April  issue  of  LiitelV.^ 
Living  Age  contains  some  other  papers  of  striking  and 
timely  interest.   Among  them,  Mr.  Glad.stone's  pamphlet 
on  the  Eastern  question,  which  has  so  aroused  the  at- 
tention of   the  English   people:  Max  Muller's   Literary 
Recollections;  Fraiicis'de  Pressen.se  on  the  Cretan  Ques- 
tion; Leslie  Stephen  on  (Jibbon's   Autobiography;  and 
a  reply   by  Sir   Frederick    Pollock  to  the   article  on  the 
Hidden  Dangers  of  Cycling  which  appeared  in  a  March 
nund)er  of  the  magazine.     The  first    Apiil  issue   being 
also  the  first  number  of  a  new-  volume,  the  213th.  and  a 
new  year,  the  54th,  offers:  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  beginning  of  a  new  suiiscription.     The  subscription 
has  recently  been  reduced  to  :t().()Oa  year.     It  is  pubHshed 
by  The  Living  Age  Co.,  Boston  ....  In  Spencer  and  Dar- 
«  in.   y\v.  Grant    Allen    defines  in   the   I'ojxilar   S<-ii'n<e 
Moiil/ili/.  the  relations  of  tho.se  two  great  jihilosophers 
to  the   doctrine  of   evolution  ;  of  Spencer  as  the   tir.st 
formal  promulgator  of  it,  seven  years  before  thej)ubli- 
cation  of   Origin  of   Species  ;  and  of    Darwin  as  having 
pointed  out  the  method  of  evolution — thi-ough  natural 
selection -and   having    furnished    definite    proofs    and 
illustrations  of  it    .  .."  Thackeray  in  Weim.ir."  l)y  A\'alter 
V'olpius.  in  the  Ceiiliiry.  descrii)es  the  Knglish  humorist's 
friendly  relations  with  Goethe's  ho\isehokl  .itid  his  inter- 
views  wilh    the   great   po(>t.     It   is   accompanied    by   a 
niunber  of  characteristic  drawings  by  Thackeiay  never 
before  printed. . .  .Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  wrilingof 
Harry    Fenn,    the   artist,   in  "Silk  and  Cedars,"   in  St. 
Xlchii/an,  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  he  once  nuide  to  the 
famous  mountains  of  Lebanon,  in  Tripoli.     He  describes 
the  silk   culture  which    forms  the  main   industry  of  tln' 
inhabitanls.    and    writes    about    the    noble    "Cedars   of 
Lebanon."  from   whiih   Solomon  obtained   nuich  of  the 
woo<l  foihis  temple.     .'Mi-.  Fenn  draws  many  illustrations 
for  the  paper. ..  .In  j1/cC/(o-c'".s  Maf/uzine  the   .second  in- 
talment  of  "  St.  Ives"  the  new  Steven.son  novel,  confirms 
the  opinion  started  by  the  first,  that  in  all  the  long  and 
varied  lists  of  .Stevenson's  works  is  none  more  enjoyable 
than   this,    his   last   cre.-ition . .  .  .  "The  Sloini    Centre  of 
Europe"   is   the   title  of   a     brilliant    .-irticle    by  W.    H. 
Withron,  D.  D.,  which  appears  in  April's  C'/i«/(/i(fy;«(/i. 
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N.  B.  EDUCATION  DKPARTMKNT. 
Ollicial   Notices. 

PK.rAliTMUNTAL     lv\AM  IN  A'l'IONS     ISHT. 

I— License  Examinations. 
Final  Examinations  for  (franiiiiar.  Super-ior  and  Common  Scliool 
Licenses,  Classes  I  and  n,  will  be  held  at  the  Normal  School,  Frederie- 
ton,  at  the  Centennial  Sehool  Unilding.  St.  .John,  and  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
rooms,  Chatham,  beginninj;  on  Tnesday.  Jnoesth,  at  i)  ti'elock,  a.  m' 
Candidates  not  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  shonM  Kive  notice  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  on  or  hefore  the  tii-st  day  of  ,Tune.  No  candi- 
date is  eligible  unless  he  has  passed  the  preliminary  examination  for  the 
class  desii>?d.  Grammar  Sehool  Candidates  must  notify  the  Chief 
Suix-rintendent.  not  later  than  ^lay  15th,  of  options  or  substitutions  they 
may  desire,  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  ii  (Sehool  Manual,  p,  89). 

II.— Normal  School  Entrance  and  Preliminary  Examinations  for 
Advance  of  Class. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  in  September  1897, 
and  all  holders  of  Second  or  Third  Class  Licenses,  who  propose  to  enter 
the  Normal  School  in  January  189S.  or  to  become  eligible  for  examination 
for  advance  of  class  in  June  1K98,  are  required  to  pass  the  preliminary 
examinations  beeinning  on  Tuesday.  July  6th,  at  0  o'clock,  a.  m.  (See 
School  JIanual,  Reg.  31,  3,  and  Reg.  ;38,  6;. 

Candidates  are  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Inspector  within  whose 
inspectoral  district  they  wish  to  be  examined  not  later  than  the  ■..•4th  day 
of  May.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  with  the 
application. 

^^  Candidates  who  paid  the  fee  at  a  former  examination  and  who 
failed  to  obtain  any  class  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the  fee  at  the  com- 
ing examination. 

^^^  Candidates  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  in  Septem- 
ber next  unless,  if  male,  of  the  full  age  of  18  years;  and  if  females,  of 
the  full  age  of  16  years,  at  the  time  of  enrolment. 

III.— Matriculation  and  Junior  Leaving  Examinations. 

These  examinations  will  be  held,  beginning  on  July  0th,  at  9  a.m.,  at 
the  same  stations  as  the  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations.  Appli. 
cation,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  should  be  sent,  not  later 
than  the  24th  of  May,  to  tn«  Inspector  within  whose  inspectorate  the 
candidate  wishes  to  be  examined. 

The  Jimior  Matriculation  Examinations  are  based  on  the  requirements 
for  matriculation  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  as  laid  down  in 
the  University  calendar.  (Candidates  will  receive  a  calendar  upon 
application  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  to  the  Education 
Oflice.)  Any  High  or  Grammar  school  pupil  who  has  completed  Grade 
XI  of  the  High  School  Course,  should  be  prepared  for  matriculation. 

Note. — Elementary  Chemistry,  as  in  Williams'  Introduction  to  Chemi 
cal  Science  (Chapters  I  to  XXX  inclusive),  is  now  required  of  all  candi] 
dates  for  matriculation. 

The  Junior  Leaving  Examinations  are  based  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  course  of  study  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the 
syllabus  tor  Grades  IX  and  X,  and  will  include  the  following  subjects: 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis;  English  Composition  and  Literature: 
Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping;  Algebra;  (Jeometry;  History  and  Geo- 
graphy; Botany  and  Physics;  and  either  Latin  or  French,  or  Chemistry, 
or  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     (Eight  papers  in  all). 

The  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  province  are  ehgible  for  admission  to 
this  examination.    Diplomas  are  granted  to  successful  candidates. 

The  stations  at  which  the  Entrance,  Matriculation  and  Leaving  Ex- 
aminations will  be  held  are  the  following.  Frederietou,  St.  John,  Monc- 
ton,  Sussex,  St.  Stephen,  Woodstock,  Chatham,  Bathurst,  Campbellton, 
Andover  and  Hillsboro;  provided,  however,  that  if  less  than  twelve  can. 
didates  ask  to  be  examined  at  any  of  the  stations  named,  no  examination 
shall  be  held  at  such  station  or  stations,  and  the  candidates  who  have 
chosen  to  be  examined  at  such  station  or  stations  will  be  instructed  to 
present  themselves  at  some  of  the  other  stations. 

^^Tbe  Department  will  supply  the  nece-ssary  stationery  to  the 
candidates  at  the  July  examinations,  and  all  answers  must  be  written 
upon  the  paper  supplied  by  the  Supervising  Examiners. 

In  theJune  examinations  the  candidates  will  supply  their  own  stationery. 

1^~  Examinations  foe  Superior  School  License  will  be  held  both  at 
the  June  and  July  examinations;  on  June  8th  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  on 
July  8th,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  First  Book  of  Cresar's  Gallic  War  will 
be  required  in  both  cases. 

Forms  of  application  for  the  July  examinations  will  be  sent  to  candi- 
dates upon  application  to  the  Inspectors  or  the  Education  office. 


Illi;ll     .ScllOOl,    l<;NlliAN('K     K.VAMINATION.S. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  what  pupils  shall  beetirolled  a.s  Oram- 
mar  or  High  School  pupils  at  thi'  beginning  of  the  second  term  in  each 
sehool  year.  Entrance  Examinations  shall  be  held  siniultaneously  during 
the  last  week  oC  the  term  emlinK  .lune  :)iith  at  each  Grammar  Si'hool  in 
the  province,  and  at  the  Moucton,  St.  Stephen,  and  such  other  High 
Schools  as  nuiy  hereafter  be  nanied.  These  exanu'natlons  shall  be  con- 
ducted as  follows: 

1.  Examination  papers  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  (;hlet 
Superintendent  shall  be  forwarded  undersea!  to  the  local  School  Superin- 
ti-ndent  (or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  B<iard  if  there  be  no  Superin- 
tendent) in  each  city,  town  or  dictrict  in  which  an  examination  is  to  be 
helil. 

2.  The  local  Superintendent,  or  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  Grammar  or  High  School,  with  such  assistance  as  they 
tnay  deem  necessary,  shall  supervise  the  examinations  in  accordance 
with  instructions  given  by  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

3.  Theanswer  papers  of  the  pujnls  shall  be  read  and  their  values  esti- 
mated by  an  Examining  Board,  consisting  of  the  Principal  of  the  Gram- 
mar or  High  School  (who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Examining 
Board),  the  teachers  on  the  staff  of  the  Grammar  or  High  School,  and  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  teachers  of  Grade  VIII,  the  latter  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  City  or  Town  Superintendent,  or,  where  there  is  no 
Superintendent,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board.  Each  paper  nitisj 
be  read  and  its  value  estimated  by  two  of  the  examiners,  acting  either 
.lointly  or  separately.  In  case  their  estimates  do  not  agree,  the  average 
of  their  separate  estimates  is  to  be  taken  as  the  value  of  the  paper. 

Note  —It  is  very  desirable  that  all  the  papers  on  the  same  subject  shall 
be  read  and  estimated  by  the  same  examiners. 

4.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  shall  be  arranged  in  two 
divisions  in  accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

Division  I.— Those  whose  aggregate  marks  amount  to  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  marks  possible  to  be  obtained,  and 
whose  marks  on  each  subject  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  the 
maximum  mark  assigned  to  each  subject. 

Division  II,— Those  whose  aggregate  marks  amount  to  not  less  than 
one  half  of  the  total  numl)erof  marks  possible  to  be  obtained,  and  whose 
marks  on  each  subject  shall  not  be  less  than  one-third  of  the  manimum 
mark  assigned  to  such  subject. 

5.  Candidates  whose  aggregate  marks  amount  to  less  than  one  half 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  marks  possible,  may  be 
further  tested  by  an  oral  examination,  conducted  by  the  Local  Super- 
intendent or  Secretary,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  or  High  School, 
and  a  teacher  of  Grade  Vni  (named  by  the  local  Superintendent  or 
Secretary)  a  majority  of  whom  shall  determine  which  and  how  many  of 
said  candidates  shall  receive  permits  to  enter  the  Grammar  or  High 
School  under  the  Standard,  Division  HI. 

li.  The  Supervising  Examiners  shall  make  a  full  report  of  the  results 
of  the  examinations,  showing  the  number  of  Candidates  who  passed  in 
Divisions  1  and  11,  the  number  recommended  for  admittance  in  Division 
III,  and  the  number  who  failed,  together  with  any  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations the  examiners  may  desire  to  make.  This  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  chief  Super- 
intendent not  later  than  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year. 

7. — Special  Examinations. — Candidates  who  have  been  unavoidably 
prevented  from  presenting  themselves  at  the  regular  examinations,  may 
make  application  at  least  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  to 
the  Supervising  Examiners  for  a  Special  examination.  The  application 
must  state  detinitely  the  reason  or  reasons  why  the  candidate  failed  to 
appear  at  the  regular  examinations,  and  if  these  reasons  appear  to  the 
Supervising  Examiners  satisfactory  and  sufficient,  they  shall  grant  a 
special  examination  to  such  candidate  or  candidates  at  any  time 
appointed  by  the  Supervising  Examiners  before  the  opening  of 
the  school.  Such  examination  shall  be  conducted  and  the  papers 
estimated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  way  as  the  regular  exami- 
nations were  conducted.  Candidates  admitted  after  special  e::aniina- 
tion  shall  be  regarded  as  on  probation,  and  shall  be  suliject  to  removal 
from  the  Grammar  or  High  School  classes  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
It  reported  by  the  Principal  ns  having  failed  to  do  satisfactorily  the 
work  assigned  to  the  regular  classes. 


Gram.mar  AND  Superior  Schools. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  Grammar  School  Provincial  Grant,  after  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year.  Grammar  Schools  in  towns  must  have 
enrolled  not  less  than  fifteen  pupils  who  shall  have  passed  the  High 
School  Entrance  Examinations,  and  Grammar  Schools  in  villages  must 
have  enrolled  not  less  than  ten  pupils  who  shall  have  passed  the  High 
School  Extrance  Examinations. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  Superior  Sehool  Provincial  Grant,  after  the 
close  of  the  present  term.  Schools  must  have  at  least  two  graded  de- 
partments, and  must  have  enrolled  not  less  than  ten  competent  pupils 
above  Grade  VII. 

J.  R.  INCH, 
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This  nuinlior  closes   tlio  tentji  volume  of  the  Rhvikw.   i 


Ax  In1)1;.\  of  tlie  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Kkviicw 
is  lieing  preparerl  uiid  will  lie  jiuhlislied  in  June.  Suli- 
.scriliers  should  wait  for  lliis  and  Kind  it  at  llie  end  of 
the  tenth  volume. 

We  are  sending  out  accounts  in  this  numlier  to  all 
subscriheis  in  arrears,  and  hope  they  will  meet  with  tlu; 
usual  prompt  return.  We  have  striven  to  furnish  a 
good  educational  pa]ier  the  past  year,  and  are  anxious 
to  <io  even  better  for  the  coming  year. 

Wk  have  received  the  annual  n'port  of  the  Chi(!f 
Superintendent  of  Kducatimi  for  P.  E.  island,  a  review 
of  which  will  afipear  in  the  .June  numlier. 


The  selection  of  .May  11th  as  Arlior  Day,  in  several 
districts  in  New  Brunswick  and  P.  E.  Island,  seems  too 
late  a  date.  Trees  are  now  rapidly  advancing  fiom 
hud  to  leaf,  and  the  middle  of  May  will  find  many  trees 
t(Ki  advanced  to  ensure  success  in  transplantin;:- 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  .Vssociation 
of  the  United  States  will  take  place  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  July  G-9. 


Mayor  Robertson,  of  St.  John,  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  City  Council,  (nustions  whether  "  the 
direct  benefits  and  practical  results  received  by  the 
citizens  are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  e.xpended  to 
support  the  public  scikkjIs."      He  says  : 

"  The  future  welfare  of  this  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing cit}'  will  depend  largely  upon  the  character 
and  acquirements  of  the  rising  generation  of  3'oung  men. 
Almost  every  city  of  any  prominence  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  .France  and  the  United  States,  has  estab- 
lished manual  training  and  technical  schools  as  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  their  school  education.  We  find 
Portland,  Me.  —  a  city  about  the  size  of  St.  John — has 
two  manual  training  schools  which  have  proved  success- 
ful beyond  the  hopes  of  their  warmest  friends,  not  only 
of  the  pupils  deeplj'  interested  in  them,  but  manj' 
teachers  in  other  luanehes  of  education  testify  that  the 
instruction  imparted  Ijy  them  tends  to  increase  the  pro- 
ficiency of  their  pupils  in  other  studies.  It  is  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  present  government  to  test  the 
competitive  mettle  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  by 
removing  protection  by  degrees.  If  this  is  carried  out 
the  only  power  that  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  can 
depend  upon  is  the  genius  and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
Canadian  artisan.  I  hope  our  board  of  school  trustees 
will  make  this  question  a  ready  and  living  issue. 

We  hope  the  suggestion  of  Mayor  liobertson  will 
receive  that  attention  that  it  should.  Such  an  impor- 
tant commercial  and  industrial  city  as  St.  John  should 
make  a  beginning,  without  further  <lelav,  in  technical 
instruction. 


OlTR  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  communication 
of  Principal  Congdon  on  School  Hanks  and  how  to 
conduct  them.  The  experiment,  which  has  been  fairly 
tried  at  l)artmouth,  and  which  has  been  productive  of 
such  excellent  results  under  Mr.  Congdon's  management, 
should  lead  to  its  introduction  elsewhere.  The  Review 
has  in  its  earliei'  i.ssues  frequently  called  attention  to 
the  Dartmouth  plan  and  its  results.  Principal  Congdon 
has  .sent  us  this  communication  in  answer  to  a  corres- 
pondent asking  for  information  on  the  subject.  We 
hope  that  this  clear  presentation  of  the  scheme  will 
lead  to  its  introduction  elsewhere. 


Attention  is  directerl  to  advertisement  of  additional 
list  of  N.  S.  Provincial  examination  stations  on  opposite 
page. 
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Kings  College,  Windsor. 

We  publish  clsi'wliere  tlie  new  n-gulatioiis  miide  \>y 
till"  I'niversitj'  of  Kings  College,  because  it  is  destined 
to  niaik  an  era  in  the  development  of  oui-  universities. 
Some  years  ago  the  University  of  Halifax  was  called 
into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  degree- 
conferring  institutions  of  the  province.  The  various 
colleges  failed  to  utilize  the  University  of  Halifax, 
wliich  was  an  examining  university  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  university  of  London.  Attendance  on  the  lectures 
in  each  of  the  colleges  has  hitherto  been  considered 
essential  to  graduation.  In  fact  in  some  of  our  present 
colleges  graduation  is  not  possible,  no  matter  how 
brilliant  an  examination  the  student  may  pass,  if  his 
attendance  has  been  irregular  or  below  a  certain 
minimum.  Henceforward  students  can  study  at  any 
college  they  choose,  or  in  some  of  tlie  academies  or  high 
schools,  and  can  take  their  degree  without  any  fear  of 
the  prohibitions  of  professors  or  college  faculties  for 
irregular  or  partial  attendance;  or  they  can  study 
privately  if  they  ha\e  the  abilit}'. 

How  the  other  colleges  will  take  this  remains  to  be 
seen.  Will  thej-  also  allow  their  dooi's  to  be  opened  by 
the  examination  key  1  Tf  so,  what  will  be  the  further 
evolution  of  the  university  <iuestion  in  these  piovinces  1 
It  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  facilit}'  of 
getting  degrees  as  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  good 
practical  training  to  fit  men  and  women  to  be  specially 
useful  as  members  of  our  commonwealth,  which  is  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  Yet  this  new  departure 
assumes  that  so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
facilities  for  securing  a  good  education  outside  of  the 
univer.sities  that  there  is  occasion  for  the  crowning  of 
such  work  under  the  authority  of  a  university  having 
a  royal  charter. 

As  the  degrees  conferred  by  an}-  university  derive 
their  value  mainly  from  the  signification  given  the 
degiees  by  other  uni\  ersities,  it  is  ver}'  important  that 
the  general  standard  be  well  kept  up.  For  if  the 
standard  is  lowered  by  an}'  institution,  the  act  is  a 
general  robbery  of  the  value  from  the  degrees  of  all  the 
other  institutions  for  the  mercenary  advantage  (and 
only  a  very  temporary  advantage)  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Kings  College  will,  however,  always  main- 
tain its  traditions  with  dignity,  and  the  result  all 
university  men  mu.st  watch  with  interest. 


Cooking  in  the  Public  Schools. 


The  School  of  Horticulture  closed  at  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April.  There 
was  an  interesting  programme  of  papeis  fiom  the 
students  and  good  music.  The  director,  E.  K.  Faville, 
had  a  very  good  report  of  tin-  school  to  give.  The 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  province  were  among  those  who 
were  present  and  addressed   the  meeting 


For  some  uionllis  jiast  the  attention  of  Canadian 
educational  authorities  has  been  called  to  the  desirability 
of  having  cookery  placed  in  the  cour.se  of  study  for 
public  schools.  The  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario,  visited  several  educational 
centres  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  advantage  of  such  a  course.  He  was  so 
entirely  convinced  that  on  his  return  he  made  domestic 
science  a  compulsory  part  of  the  education  of  Ontario 
teachers.  Cooking  schools  have  been  established  in 
Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

After  a  spirited  newspaper  controvers\'  and  against 
much  opposition  the  Halifax  School  Board  decided  to 
grant  $.500  towards  the  support  of  a  cooking  school  for 
one  year  as  an  experiment.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitalile  rooms  in  the  centre  of  population,  a 
condition  imposed  by  the  school  board,  it  was  decided 
to  open  the  school  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  for 
three  months  as  a  preliminary  test. 

We  copy  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Herald's  inter- 
view with  the  new  teacher  : 

"  The  lady  who  is  to  demonstrate  to  Halifax  girls 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  those 
cardinal  domestic  accomplishments — the  economy  and 
success  of  plain  cooking  and  the  elements  of  domestic 
.science — is  a  fascinating  conversationalist.  She,  how- 
ever, professes  no  claim  to  the  ambitious  role  of  a 
lecturer.  Miss  Bell  is  a  graduate  oi  a  Glasgow  technical 
school,  and  is  a  relative  of  Dugald  Bell,  the  very 
eminent  geologist  and  author. 

"  In  Scotland  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  domestic 
science  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  course.  The  girls 
of  the  public  schools  from  nine  years  upwards  receive 
instruction  in  these  arts.  The  compulsory  school  act  is 
in  operation  in  Scotland. 

"  In  addition  to  this  the  government,  a  couple  of 
j'ears  iigo,  established  technical  .schools  for  young  ladies 
intending  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers  of  domestic 
science,  and  certificates  are  granted  to  the  graduating 
students  under  the  seal  of  the  educational  authorities. 

"  The  formidable  title  of  domestic  science,  as  applied 
to  puVjlic  school  lessons,  implies  more  perhaps  than  the 
lessons  actuallj-  represent,  as  the  popular  instructions 
in  this  new  subject  are  generally  confined  to  useful  and 
practical  limitations. 

"The  beginning  of  it  in  Scotland  was  instruction 
given  girls  in  night  schools  or  evening  schools.  The 
experiment  proved  so  soundly  beneficial  that  the 
government  took  hold  of  the  matter  and  inserted  it  in 
the  free  day  school  curriculum. 

"The  establishment  of  the  training  schools  for  the 
e<|uipment  of  teachers  of  domestic  science  was  a  §ubse- 
c|uent  development.  At  these  schools  the  students  are 
instructed  by  competent  profes.sors  in  the  chemistrj'  of 
food  and  its  physiological  effects,  and  are  also  subjected 
to  an  apprenticeshi])  in  the  preparation  of  every  day 
food  for  human  consumption.      Saiiit.-ition  and   ventila. 
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tion  aie  cOmplpments  of  the  course.  The  graduates 
from  the  techiiical  schools  are  also  of  necessitj'  fittetl  as 
school  teachers  in  the  ordiuarj'  sulijects  of  Engli.sli, 
mathematics,  etc.,  of  a   modern   education.  *  * 

"The  le-ssons  take  two  forms — the  practical  work 
anfl  the  explanations  l)j'  the  instructors.  The  girls  are 
trained  in  the  actual  work  of  cooking.  Tlie}-  are  educa- 
ted al.so  to  buy  daily  the  materials  of  meals,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  distinguish  good  prices  and  good  articles. 
The  work  is  all  of  the  most  practical  character,  whicli 
is  designed  to  be  of  bcncHt  in  the  home  of  the  poorest 
and  richest  subjed  in  the  realm.  The  pTai-lical  work 
is  usually  contine(l  t<i  plain  cooking.  ' 

"  lieside  the  practical  work  theie  is  another  feature 
of  the  schools.  The  scholars  are  in)perceptil>ly  schooled 
|.>  neatness  and  attractiveness.  They  are  also  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  chemistry  of  food  and  the  simple 
elements  of  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  heating  of 
buildings. 

'•Wherever  these  schools  have  l)een  slai'ted  they 
have  seized  the  pojiular  fancy  and  appre<'iation,  and 
have  become  an  established  feature  of  fhe  public  schools' 
course.  The  eeonomv  of  intelligent  cooking  and  h(ius('- 
kceping  is  their  salient  recommendation.  " 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

As  this  is  the  month  during  which  a])plications  must  be 
made  for  the  N.  B.  departmental  examinations,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  regarding 
them.  I  may  say  that  I  hope  the  Revikw  may  see  its 
way  clear  this  year  to  publish  the  questions  of  both 
entrance  and  final  examinations  in  full,  and  I  would 
advise  all  teachers  not  to  fail  to  procure  them  in  some 
form  and  l)ring  them  before  their  classes  from  time  to 
time.  All  who  have  read  "Roderick  Hume"  will 
rememVjer  the  different  plans  puisued  l)y  Roderick  and 
Miss  Lowe  in  their  piepaiation  of  pu|iils  for  a  competi- 
tive examination.  While  Roderick  contented  himself 
with  an  energetic  effort  to  master  the  piescrilied  work, 
Miss  Lowe,  in  addition,  was  continually  giving  out  old 
examination  papers,  and  took  p'articular  pains  to  drill 
her  pupils  upon  the  form  of  the  paper,  such  as  margin- 
ing, folding,  ruling  and  endorsing.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  results  justified  the  methods  of  the 
"preceptress." 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  no  candidates,  if  males,  will 
be  admitted  to  the  normal  school  if  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  if  females,  under  the  full  age  of  six- 
teen years.  I  would  gladly  see  the  age  of  females 
advanced  to  eighteen  years,  as  no  girl  under  that  age 
is  sutticiently  developed  mentally  to  assume  charge  of 
the  average  school.  Most  of  them  get  along  in  some 
way,  but  the  cost  to  the  school  is  very  great  and  vastly 
outweighs  any  counter  advantages.  Do  not  encourage 
your   pupils   t<;    try  to  pass   these   examinations   at  too 


early  an  age.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  .schools  to 
experiment.  A  candidate  who  has  no  expectation  of 
attending  normal  school  this  year,  if  at  all,  and  who  is 
doubtful  of  her  ability  to  pass,  goes  forward  with  the 
consent  of  her  teacluT,  often  trusting  to  luck,  as  it 
were.  The  result  is  generally  disastrous ;  the  teacher 
is  censured  -and  the  schools  come  in  for  a  generous 
share  of  condenniation.  Again,  if  a  young  candidate 
chances  to  pass  (and  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  student 
fr-om  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient book  knowledge  to  do  so),  il  sometimes  turns  out 
unfortunately  for  the  teaclier,  by  rendering  the  matri- 
culate so  conceited  that  she  for  the  future  ktiows  more 
than  her  instructois,  and  her  advancement  lu^mes  to  a 
full  stop. 

Teachers  should  be  entiiely  frank  with  their  pupils, 
and  if  they  consider-  them  not  fit  to  go  forward  for 
examination,  they  should  not  hesitate  to  tell  their 
parents  of  the  fact,  and  the  parents,  if  they  are  wise, 
will  be  guided  by  the  teachers. 

Sometimes  the  inspector  is  asked  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  candidates  by  the  teacher  or  by  parents.  If 
he  is  wise  he  will  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  upon  their  ability  to  pass,  as  with 
the  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  and  in  justice  to  the 
othei  classes,  he  can  obtain  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  pupils'  attainments  in  all  subjects.  The  teacher's 
opinion  is  the  most  valuable  by  far.  It  does  not  matter 
how  long  the  pupil  has  been  preparing,  and  what  her 
parents  think  she  ought  to  be  aV)le  to  do;  it  is  the  safest 
plan  for  the  teacher  to  be  entirely  honest  in  giving  her 
opinion. 


Let  me  say  another  word  to  applicants.  The  inspector 
does  not  sit  in  his  otHce  all  the  time  applications  are 
coming  in.  He  is  perhaps  at  home  but  once  or  twice 
during  the  whole  month,  and  has  to  delegate  the  work 
of  sending  reply-postals  to  some  one  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  technicalities  of  the  examinations.  Do  not 
ask  for  nor  expect  replies  by  return  mail.  Bear  in 
mind  that  inspectors  have  to  pay  their  own  postage, 
and  that  their  correspondence  has  been  enormously 
increased  by  these  examinations,  and  aVjove  all  that 
inspectors  h  ive  no  sources  of  information  not  open  to 
teachers  thn  lugh  the  school  manual  and  the  official  notices 
as  publisherl  from  time  to  time  in  the  Revikw.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  asked  by  a  candidate  are  a  sample  of 
what  is  contained  in  about  every  other  ajjplication  :  Is 
there  any  change  in  the  number  of  subjects?  What  books 
must  I  get  to  prepare  myself  for  examination  in  June, 
1898?     How  much  of  each  would  I  have  to  study? 

For  the  normal  school  entrance  the  fee  is  one  dollar, 
which  will  nut  be   i'c(iuired  if  the  candidate  at  a  former 
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exainiiiation  failed  to  obtain  uiiy  class.  For  prelimin- 
ary e.xaniiiiatiun  for  advaiue  of  class  the  fco  is  one 
dollar,  except  for  those  who  at  a  foiiiier  examination 
failed  to  i;et  a  hiijher  license  than  that  |)re\ious]v  held. 
For  junior  lea\  Iml;  and  matriculation  examinations  the 
fee  is  two  doll.irs,  except  for  candidates  wlu>  at  a  t'ornuu' 
examination  failed  to  pass  in  (ini/  division.  He  sure  to 
have  _vour  applii'ations  in  time,  Ma}'  L'llli,  .md  it'  after 
a  reasiinahle  period  has  elapsed  vou  do  not  receive  an 
acknowledijement  of  your-  application,  write  tlu;  inspec- 
tor to  enquire.  As  all  candidates  do  not  supply  them- 
selves with  forms,  the  following  particulars  should  lic' 
given:  Name.age.  address,  class  applied  for,  class  now  held, 
station  of  examination,  at  what  school  prepared,  fee  paid. 
If  you  enclose  fee,  mention  it ;  if  you  do  not,  erase  the 
"  enclcsed  required  fee"  on  form.  Do  not  send  certifi- 
cates of  age  and  character  to  inspector,  hut  keep  them 
until  vou  enter  normal  school. 


For  the  Rkview.j 


Notes  on  English. 


"  Beesliot  day.  Ah,  st'awb'izn  k'eeni.  Ven  nice, 
eysh  think.  Shleyg  vew  sam  ?  St'awliiz  vef  fine  thish 
yah.  Ha  suthin  ta  drink  with  em  ?  Pawt  ?  8he'y  ? 
Sowderenmilk  ? " 

That  is  a  sample  of  English  as  she  is  spok^  "  by  the 
average  well-dre.ssed  person"  in  "a  good  London 
restaurant."  So  says  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  WeKtminxter  Revifiv. 

The  reviewer  is  discussing  the  (juestion,  Can  the 
English  tongue  be  preserved '.'  Like  all  other  living 
languages,  ours  is  continuallj^  changing.  So  long  as 
the  changes  are  the  same  for  all  who  use  the  language, 
there  need  be  no  feai-  of  its  continued  preservation. 
Until  the  present  century  this  desirable  uniformity  in 
the  progress  and  growth  of  English  was  secured  by  the 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  London  English  as  the 
standard  form.  This  supremacy  is  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged by  the  English-speaking  world,  and  it  is  well 
that  this  is  so  if  the  above  corrupt  gibberish  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  average  well-dressed  London  English  of 
to-day.  From  the  metropolitan  standard  of  past  years 
there  seems  to  have  been  growing  up  of  late  a  need  for 
a  national  standard.  Of  the  criterion  of  good  English 
during  the  present  century,  the  reviewer  says  :  "  Its 
standard  is  no  longer  the  practice  of  London,  but  the 
average  practice  of  educated  men  throughout  the  king- 
dom." But  something  more  than  this  is  needed,  he 
thinks,  if  English  is  to  retain  its  place  as  a  world  lan- 
guage. Not  merely  a  national  standaid,  but  a  cosmo- 
politan one.  "  It  must  seek  the  suffrages  of  the  best 
English  speakers  everywhere.  An  English  which  is 
not   just   as   intelligible   in   New  Yoik,  or   Toronto,   or 


Melbourne,  as  it  is  in  Fjondon,  is,  for  every  highest 
purpose,  bad  English,  and  it  ought  to  be  put  down." 

The  article  concludes  with  two  practical  lesstms 
which  the  reviewer  connnends  to  the  consideration  of 
all  I'Inglish  speakers:  "(1)  In  all  points  wherein  they 
feel  that  they  are  in  accord  with  most  other  English 
speakers,  to  observe  a  most  rigid  conservatism  ;  (2)  in 
all  other  points,  to  favor  change  only  if  it  brings  them 
into  wider  agreemeni   with   other  Euglish  speakers  than 

before." 

*  *  *  * 

Another  Westminstei-  revic^wer  in  noticing  a  new  book, 
says,  '•  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  leained  author  of  this 
work  should  have  fallen  into  the  now  almost  universal 
error  of  using  the  barbarous  word  "  scientist."  Why 
not  write  "man  of  .science,"  or,  if  necessary,  "  sciencist?" 
The  writer  of  a  history  of  the  English  language  should 
use  pure  English.  This  is  especially  desirable  now-a- 
days  when  even  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  makes  use  of  the 
horrible  barbarism  above  noticed." 

.  And  this  is  in  the  Wfsfmint'ffir  Review,  and  in  the 
year  LH97  !  Between  a  quarter  and  half  a  century 
ago  "scientist"  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  mauling  at 
the  hands  of  pedantic  prigs  of  the  Richard  (irant  White 
type.  There  was  a  technical  flaw  in  its  form  which 
offended  their  puritanical  fastidiousness.  But  we  have 
lots  of  such  words  in  our  language  and  the}'  are  used 
daily  by  the  most  straitest  .sect  of  our  philological 
Pharisees.  "  Scientist  "  has  been  in  the  language  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  its  general  usefulness  and 
"almost  universal"  recognition  by  the  best  English 
writers  and  speakers  gained  for  it  all  the  rights  of  full 
citizenship  long  ago. 

By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  the  Satm-dny  Retnew  still 
refuses  to  recognize  the  respectability  of  the  word 
"  reliable."  It  continued  to  do  so  for  years  after  the 
word  had  been  adopted  and  used  by  such  writers  as 
Mill  and  Newman  and  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Martineau 
and  Bishop  Wilberforce.  These  men  might  use  the 
horrible  barbarism,  but  it  was  never  to  be  allowed  to 
soil  the  pages  of  the  Superfine  Revi/cr.  It  had  no  right 
to  exist.  If  such  a  word  was  needed  at  all,  it  should 
not  be  "  reliable  "  Ijut  "  rely-upon-able."  As  a  matter 
of  form,  the  purists  were  right,  but  if  these  principles 
were  put  into  pi-actice  they  would  have  to  drop  several 
other  words  besides  "  reliable."  The  reasons  urged  for 
the  change  of  "reliable"  into  "  rely-upon-able  "  would 
require  also  thi^  change  of  "laughable"  into  "  laugh-at- 
able,"  of  "indispensable"  into  "  indispense-with-able," 
"unaccountable"  into  "unaccount-for-able,"  "available," 
into  "  avail-of-able,"  "objectionable"  into  "takeobjec- 
tion-to-able,"  etc.,  etc. 

*  *  *  !tl 
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What  is  the  color  of  lightning'!  I  put  this  question 
to  a  class  on  the  morning  after  our  first  thunderstorm 
this  season.  Altogether  there  w(>re  ahout  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent answers — red,  white,  yellow,  hlue  and  various 
mixtures  of  these.  Tlien  came  the  (luestioii.  What  had 
the  poets  to  say  about  it  /  Homer  seems  to  make  it 
white,  hut  perhaps  the  word  refers  rather  to  swiftness 
than  to  color.  If  any  one  cares  to  look  the  thing  up, 
he  may  refer  to  the  Odyssey  V.  128,  131  ;  VTT.  249  ; 
XII.  3S7.  Horace  and  Milton  say  red,  and  if  it  is 
lightning  that  Dante  is  talking  about  in  Inferno  III. 
134,  he  agrees  with  them.  Shakespeare  mentions  color 
only  once  in  connection  with  lightning.  In  Julius 
C»sar  I.,  3,  50,  Cassius  says, 

"  When  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven." 
In  the  thunderstorm  in  Vivien,   Tennyson   speaks  of 
"  Tlie  livid  flickering  fork" 
and  so  far  as  I  remember  at  present  that  is  the  nearest  he 
comes  to  giving  his  opinion  on  the  subject.      1  wonder 
what  exactly  "  livid  "  meant  to  him  1 

Browning  makes  lightning  white  in  at  least  two  pas- 
sages, the  more  note- worthy  one  being  in  that  tremen- 
dous scene  between  Ottinia  and  Sebald  in  Pippa  Passes. 
This  storm  occurred  in  the  day  time,  whereas  "  the  cro.ss 
blue  lightning  "  that  Cassius  saw  occurred  at  night. 

Will  observers  and  readers  please  oblige  by  sending 
along  any  scraps  of  experience  or  of  learning  in  this  line 
that  mav  have  drifted  their  way"! 

♦                    #  *  * 

Perhaps  that  last  note  is  out  of  place  under  the 
heading  of  this  article.  This  next  one  ceitainly  is,  but 
an  interested  reader  has  asked  for  ray  "  ultimatum  "  on 
the  question  and  it  doesn't  seem  worth  while  to  make  a 
separate  article  of  it.  It  is  the  old,  old  question  about 
when  the  century  ends.  If  it  had  been  voted  on  at 
the  late  election  in  this  province  I  think  liS99  would 
have  been  returned  by  as  large  and  as  intelligent  a  maj- 
ority as  supported  the  government.  We  have  been 
accustomed  all  our  lives  to  years  beginning  with  1 S,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  l)elonged  to  the  19th  century. 
Reasoning  backwards  and  forwards  from  these  facts  of 
expeiience,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  our  century 
began  with  the  year  1800  and  that  it  will  end  with 
1899.  Hacking  up  still  further,  it  follows  that  the  18th 
century  began  with  the  year  1700,  the  17th  with  1600, 
and  so  on  until  we  get  back  to  the  first  century.  What 
was  the  first  year  of  the  first  century  ^  Was  it  the  yeai- 
0  as  our  simple  logic  requites  it  to  have  been  1  It 
doesn't  happen  to  be  a  question  of  logic.  It  is  a  matter 
of  chronological  fact.  Turn  up  any  reliable  work  of 
reference  that  has  an  artici cliionology  and  see  what 


it  says  about  the  first  year  of  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  If  that  year  was  the  year  1,  and  if  a  century  is 
one  hundred  yeais,  then  the  last  J'ear  of  the  first  century 
was  the  vear  100,  and  of  the  second  200,  and  of  the 
eighteenth  I SOO.  My  "ultimatum  "  is  that  if  those 
two  if's  are  facts  then  this  century  will  end  with  the 
end  of  the  year  1900.  A.  Camkkon. 

Yarmoutli,  N.  8,,  May,  ISST. 


For  the  Review. 


Snliool  Banks. 


By  II.  S.  COXCDO.N,  D.\RTMOl'TH.  N.  S. 
School  l)anks  have  been  in  existence  in  Europe  for  a 
numl)ei'  of  years  and  have  become  a  part  of  the  school 
system  of  all  European  countries.  They  are  compul- 
sory in  France,  Switzerland  and  nearly  all  the  German 
and  Austrian  provinces.  They  are  highly  lecommended 
in  England,  and  no  school  is  marked  as  "Superior" 
which  does  not  have  a  school  bank  connected  with  it. 

School  banks  have  proved  themselves  valuable  from 
various  standpoints.  They  inculcate  thrift  in  an  age 
when  thrift  is  sadly  needed  :  they  teach  children  the 
value  of  small  things  :  it  is  amazing  to  them  to  see  the 
way  money  will  accumulate  little  by  little  ;  they  teach 
business  methods  and  the  need  of  great  exactness  in 
those  methods  ;  they  train  the  child  to  regular  habits 
of  saving  and  form  a  habit  of  putting  awa^'  a  part  of 
their  monej'  for  futuic  use,  thus  teaching  self-denial  ; 
they  are  a  means  of  helping  many  a  child,  through  his 
own  effort,  to  pro\ide  for  his  own  wants  at  a  later 
period  when  he  may  have  great  need  for  his  own  .savings; 
they  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  child  to  do  good  to  others 
out  of  his  own  nioney  saved  by  his  own  effort.  It  is 
claimed  by  tho.s<>  who  oppose  these  banks  that  they 
have  the  effect  of  making  children  misers.  This  has  been 
proved  to  be  incoriect.  In  France  when  great  floods 
destroyed  vast  areas  and  great  distress  prevailed,  the 
chikhen  of  the  city  of  Lyons  gave  over  !?50,000  out  of 
their  store  of  savings.  They  had  the  desire  to  give  and 
the  power  as  well.  How  many  would  like  to  give  but 
have  not  the  wherewithal  ( 

The  writer  knows  of  several  cases  where  much  good 
has  been  done  by  children  who  have  had  a  few  dollars 
carefully  saved  away.  An  article  of  this  <haracter 
must  of  necessity  be  brief,  but  it  can  be  abundantly 
established  that  great  good  has  resulted  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  habit  of  saving  in  childhood  without  in  the 
least  making  a  child  niggardly  or  mean. 

The  establishment  of  .school  banks  has  been  much 
assisted  by  Miss  Agnes  Lambert,  of  London,  (i.  !'>.,  who 
is  an  enthusiast  on  the  suliject  and  who  contributed  a 
series  of  articles  to  the  XinHee.nfh  Ccninni  some  years 
a"o.      It  was   the   liist    of    these  articles  which   induce'l 
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the  writer  of  this  article  to  communicate  with  Miss  Lam- 
l>ert  and  get  full  particulars  as  to  how  to  conduct  these 
hanks.  An  answer  came  jironiptly.  A  set  of  books 
came  also.  \Vith  assistaiut',  these  hooks  and  instruct- 
ions were  arranged  to  suit  the  system  of  education  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  hanks  were  duly  established  hy 
and  with  the  consent  and  aid  of  the  local  authorities. 
To  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  established  the  first  school  banks  in  Canada,  and 
we  mav  almost  say  in  America,  as  no  town  in  America 
had  then  adopted  the  banks  in  all  of  its  schools.  Two 
towns  in  the  United  States  had  established  a  sort  of  a 
school  bank  in  one  department,  but  it  was  very  crude 
and  not  worthy  of  the  name.  Dartmouth,  however, 
established  it  in  every  school,  and  every  child  of  the 
1100  enrolled  was  entitled  to  use  it  free  of  charge. 
This  was  in  188G.  They  have  flourished  ever  since. 
In  the  meantime  thousands  have  been  established  in 
the  United  States,  liut  we  do  not  know  of  any  in 
Canada  except  one  or  two  in  P.  E.  Island.  In  Dart- 
mouth where  they  have  flourished,  over  $1,000  is 
annually  deposited  in  sums  ranging  from  one  cent 
upwards.  When  the  amount  deposited  reaches  $1.00, 
the  child  is  assisted,  if  necessary,  to  open  an  account  in 
the  post  oftice  savings  bank,  and  the  dollar  is  withdrawn 
from  the  school  bank  and  deposited  in  the  P.  O.  bank 
where  it  will  draw  interest.  No  interest  is  paid  on 
deposits  in  the  school  bank,  as  no  deposit  ever  gets  to 
be  much  over  $1.00.  The  town  clerk,  who  is  also  the 
clerk  of  the  school  board,  is  treasurer,  and  is  conse- 
quently under  bonds.  No  lo.ss  can  possibly  occur  while 
the  money  is  in  the  school  bank,  and  when  it  is  with- 
drawn it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and,  of 
course,  is  .safe.  This  is  important.  The  time  occupied 
in  banking  does  not  exceed  twenty  minutes  once  each 
week  during  school  hours.  Each  child  has  its  own  pass 
book  and  the  sura  deposited  is  entered  therein  and 
the  amount  initialed  by  the  teacher.  The  same 
amount  is  entered  in  a  cash  book  and  ledger.  The 
cash  book  and  cash  are  sent  in  to  the  treasurer  the 
same  day  after  school  closes  (of  course  the  day  of 
banking  is  uniform — geneially  Monday)  and  is  duly 
counted,  checked  and  deposited  by  him  and  cash 
book  initialed.  This  is  his  receipt  to  the  teachei'.  The 
whole  time  involved  is  so  little,  after  the  system  is  in 
working  order,  that  it  is  never  missed.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  sum  in  the  school  bank  is  never  very  large.  It 
generally  averages  aliout  $300.00  in  the  bank  here,  and 
the  interest  on  this  sum  pa}'^  for  all  the  books  required 
for  its  operation.      These  are  furnished  free. 

There  has   never  been   a  hitch   here  since   the    banks 
started,  and  no  trouble  of    any  kind.     The  amount  de- 


posited varies  with  the  times,  but  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease from  year  to  year.  As  stated  before,  any  sum, 
however  small,  is  taken.  In  fact  small  sums  are  the 
best  evidence  of  good  results  as  they  clearly  are  the 
saxings  of  the  child  and  not  snms  given  to  it  by  its 
parents.  It  is  desirable  that  a  child  shall  earn  the 
money  it  deposits,  when  he  will  know  its  value  better. 
In  England  this  feature  is  insisted  upon.  It  is  amazing 
what  a  stimulus  it  is  to  saving  and  industrj'.  The  child 
gets  interested  in  getting  a  dollar  togethei-,  so  that  he 
may  put  it  in  the  P.  ().  bank,  that  being  a  big  step  up 
in  his  estimation.  Once  the  money  goes  into  the  P.  O. 
bank  the  teacher  or  the  treasurer  has  nothing  further 
to  do  with  it. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Dartmouth  .school  banks  will  no 
doubt  l)e  willing  anfl  glad  to  furnish  sample  books  that 
can  afterwards  be  returned,  which  will  fully  illustrate 
just  how  the  system  works  and  how  simple  it  is.  It 
will  lie  much  more  .satifsactory  to  any  one  wishing  to 
establish  this  useful  and  valuable  system  to  write  him 
and  get  the  books  which  contain  rulings  and  directions 
quite  sufficient  to  guide  any  one.  The  value  of  these 
banks  has  long  since  been  settled.  Every  wide  awake 
community  should  adopt  them,  as  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  South  Africa  have  long  since  done.  They 
serve  a  useful  purpose  and  cost  practically  nothing. 


For  t'.e  Rkvikw]. 

Wit  and  Humor  iu  the  School  Room. 


In  an  article  to  the  Vouth's  Companion  some  time 
ago.  Max  O'Rell  writes  something  about  his  eight  years 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  England.  He 
does  not  consider  the  time  mi.sapplied  in  those  eight 
years  although  his  occupation  is  now  more  agreeable  to 
him  and  certainly  more  lucrative.  His  was  an  experi- 
ence, pleasant,  because  he  saw  the  humorous  side  of  so 
many  occui'rences  and  as  affording  such  good  opportu- 
tunities  to  study  character.  After  briefly  stating  the 
piestige  of  the  teacher  in  Germany,  France,  America, 
and  England  (Jeast  in  England)  he  refers  to  the  various 
dispositions  or  characters  found  in  a  class-room  of  boys 
—  the  Vjully  whose  opinions  are  rarely  given  except  among 
his  fellows,  and  then  woe  betide  him  who  differs  therein; 
the  fat  mischievous  little  fellow  whose  attendance  at 
school  is  marked  only  by  the  number  of  pairs  of  trow.sers 
he  scrubs  out  on  the  seats ;  the  whirligig  who  can  tell 
just  how  many  flies  have  entered  the  room  in  an  hour  ; 
the  chap  who  dips  pen  and  three  fingers  into  the  ink- 
well at  once  and  draws  them  forth  dripping  with  drops, 
some  of  which  find  their  way  directly  or  indirectly  to 
book,  face  or  linen  ;  the  lad  who  is  always  alert  "  to 
catch''  the  teac^her ;  the  generous  youth  who  never  for- 
gets   the  teacher's  partialit}'  to    fruit,   etc.,  etc. — these 
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;iii(l  a  few  ntlicrs  are  notiri<l,  hut  it  is  not  my  iiilfiitioii 
to  recall  tlieni.  The  article  closes  with  a  tew  examples 
of  ahsurd  answers  to  (luestions  given  hy  many  pupils, 
affording  altogether  a  sketch  quite  interesting  to  the 
tc.u-lier,  and  possibly  suggesting  i(uestions  something 
like  these:  Is  there  any  enjoyment  or  pleasure  in  my 
professional  work  which  T  am  losing  all  for  a  fault  of 
my  own  (  Was  it  an  especial  gift  with  Max  O'llell  to 
se(!  humor  in  so  many  seemingly  common-place  or  mat- 
ter-of-fact affairs  or  may  such  a  faculty  be  acquired  1 
If  the  latter,  then  why  should  I  not  hav(>  my  daily 
exercises  in  the  school-room  seasoned  with  that  which 
wluiii  judiciously  indulged  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
school,  renders  the  work  at  once  more  agreeable  to 
all  concerned? 

If  there  be  one  profession  ni<jre  than  another  in 
wliich  abounds  that  feeling  fairly  described  by  Anto- 
nio's expression,  "  How  I  caught  it,  came  by  it,  or 
found  it,  or  what  stuff  'tis  made  of  I  am  yet  to  learn," 
in  other  words,  the  blues,  perhaps  it  is  the  teaching 
profession  ;  and  I  think  the  assertion  may  be  ventured 
that  to  him  who  shall  pi-escribe  a  reme<ly  for  it,  some- 
thing akin  to  "  a  triumph  "  is  assured.  An  experience 
of  a  half-dozen  years  will  scarcely  waii'ant  a  person  in 
prescribing  in  this  matter,  but  possibly  a  few  sugges- 
tions would  not  be  amiss.  I'^or  those  teachers  who  find 
their  work  proceeding  harmoniously  and  profitably,  and 
to  whom  "  blue  Monday  "  rarely  comes,  of  course  neither 
prescription  nor  suggestion  is  nec(!ssary.  but  theie  may 
yet  be  a  few  who  realize  that  the  respect  thcj'  liave  of 
their  pupils  is  born  of  fear,  that  only  by  aggressive 
means  is  the  attention  of  a  class  retained,  that  pupils 
present  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  school  work,  that  they 
express  themselves  to  one  another  and  to  their  teachers 
more  mechanically  than  naturally,  and  that  school 
teaching  is  a  monotonous,  an  uneventful  and  a  depress- 
ing vocation.  It  is  to  such  teachers  that  possibly  a  few 
experiments  which  Ikuc  jiroved  veiy  successful  with  me 
may  be  helpful. 

The  public  school  should  \h-  a  place  where,  in  aildition 
to  the  well  understood  general  purposes  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, every  predominant  propensity,  provided  of 
course  that  it  may  l)e  considered  a  good  one,  should  not 
be  discouraged.  If  a  boy  be  witty,  let  him  be  witty 
still,  but  direct  his  wit  in  proper  channels.  If  he  be 
in(iuisitive,  let  him  be  in<|uisitive  still  and  encourage  his 
questioning.  ,,  . 

Let  the  chiss  room  ring  with   laughter,   not    onasion 
ally,  but  frequently  ;  for  tliere  will  be  aljundant  oppor- 
tunities when  it  is  understood  that  such  a  feeling  is  not 
to    be  suppressed.     There  are  schools — not  few  nor  far 
between — uherc  it  n)ay  be  safely  said  of  a  boy,   "  He 


never  smiled  again  "  till  he  made  his  exit  at  intermis- 
sion— not  because  lu;  would  not,  but  because  lie  could 
not  do  so  without  th(^  teacher's  frown  whicli  he  did  not 
want.  The  time  should  l)e  past  when  pupils  are 
rc(|uired  to  sit  at  their  desks  in  a  starclied-and-dricd 
manner,  asked  to  move  in  them  by  rule  and  "  speak 
only  when  spoken  to."  No  wonder  at  all  the  school- 
room is  .so  often  a  prison  to  both  pupil  and  teacher. 
One  of  them  is  certainly  not  to  be  pitied.  What  Max 
O'Uell  saw  in  his  boys  so  entertaining  is  every  teacher's 
privilege  to  enjoy,  only  he  must  look  for  and  encourage 
wit  aud  humor,  or  he'll  not  likely  find  them.  A  lady 
was  once  asked  for  any  amusing  incidents  in  connection 
with  her  teaching,  to  which  she  replied,  that  nothing 
funny  ever  occurred  among  children  so  young.  A  few 
months  latei-,  however,  several  very  amusing  stories 
were  told  by  the  same  teacher  who  added,  "  I  never 
used  to  see  any  wit  in  children,  liut  lately  I  find  plenty 
of  it."  She  had  begun  to  look  for  it.  Keraove  a  few 
of  tho.se  conventional  restrictions,  make  the  pupils  feel 
that  what  they  say  and  think  is  of  .some  importance, 
not  that  they  are  simply  so  many  objects  in  the  presence 
of  a  Great  Mogul  or  some  personage  infinitely  and 
majestically  above  them,  establish  among  them  an  at 
home  feeling,  and  it  will  b(!  found  that  the  result  will 
be  an  appreciable  contribution  to  the  sunny  side  of 
teaching. 

When  this  is  being  done,  introduce  what  may  be; 
conveniently  termed  the  conversational  method  of  con- 
ducting class  recitations,  that  is,  permit  pupils  to  ask 
one  another'  questions  about  the  lesson  or  subject  under 
discussion,  the  teacher-  acting  as  i-eferee.  Every  less(ni 
is  then  a  lesson  in  language,  in  etiquette  of  conver-sation, 
and  an  opportuirity  for  the  pupils  to  cull  from  their' 
chapters  of  experience  and  observation  what  they  may 
consider  to  bear-  upoir  the  subject.  This  affoi'ds  an 
excelleirt  oppor'tunitj'  to  discover  and  rectify  flefects, 
besides  making  the  recitation  inter-estirrg  and  insti'uctive 
to  both  teacher  and  tauglit.  Of  cour.se  this  plan  could 
not  be  adopted  in  tln^  ciise  of  ver-y  3'ourrg  childr'cn,  but 
experience  has  pr'oved  to  mc  that  it  wor'ks  admirably  in 
grades  seven  to  eleven.  A  seventh  grade  l)upil,  whose 
teacher'  had  just  beerr  trying  the.se  innovations,  has  to 
say  about  it,  "  Isn't  our'  teacher  lovely  now  1 "  "  Wlij' 
do  you  know  she  lets  us  talk  to  each  other  arrd  argrre 
and  ask  (|uestions  on  the  lessorr,  aird  I  tell  you  what  ! 
she's  fine  !  We  used  to  hate geographj'  and  history,  but 
we  lik(^  them  ever'  so  much  now  '  " 

This  freedom  of  speech  and  action  will  often  pi'oduce 
some  very  excellent  <|uestions  fr-onr  the  pupils  and  sug- 
gest better  ones  from  the  teacher.  It  will  cause  answers 
and    statements   which    are  often  decidedly    pithj'  and 
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sometimes  very  witty.  At  the  close  of  a  lesson  in 
CaiKuliaii  history,  diii'  day  a  little  fellow  of  grade  eight 
said  that  he  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
class.  Being  asked  for  it  he  said,  "  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  for  us  to  add  a  few  dates  and  events  to  the 
list  already  in  tlu»  book  and  Til  add  the  first  one  myself, 
Long  Parhanient  of  Canada,  1896."  Thereupon  an- 
other lad  immediately  appreciating  the  joke  says,  "  Mine 
comes  next,  then  !  llejcction  of  Dominion  Day,  the 
birthday  of  Canada,  by  tli(!  Local  Legislature,  ISDti." 
This  is  niei'elv  an  oxainplc.  Dozens  of  surli  \\  ill  come 
from  the  least  expected  sou  ices.  The  pupils  become  better 
interested  in  their  studies,  more  attentive  and  more 
thoughtful.  Introduce  a  few  novelties  and  more  whole- 
some will  be  the  progress.  Composition  exercises  which 
their  wit  may  combine  with  ingenuit}'  and  observation 
make  English  lessons  more  effective  than  a  written  re- 
production of  matter  thej'  have  in  their  reading  books 
or  histories.  Pardon  the  following  infliction  from  an 
eighth  grade.  The  pupils  were  asked  to  write  an  account 
of  the  wedding  of  Gold  Pen  with  Ink  Stand,  repeating 
the  congratulations  offered  in  appropriate  terms  by  the 
various  guests,  having  been  given  as  examples  those 
made  by  Mucilage  Bottle  and  Paper  Weight,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  productions; 

HYMENE.\.t,. 

The  fashionable  world  at  Writingden  are  all  astir 
over  the  wedding  of  Miss  Gold  Pen,  daughter  of  Esquire 
Pen  of  Librarytable  Hall,  to  Sir  Bronze  Inkstand.  The 
officiating  clergyman  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bible.  The 
bride  was  charming!}'  attired  in  old  gold  and  the  groom 
in  the  usual  black  dress-suit.  The  bridesmaid,  Miss 
Stationery,  was  enveloped  in  a  cream  costume.  The 
guests  were  Mr.  Dictionary,  Miss  Blotter,  Mr.  News- 
paper, Mr.  Envelope,  who  showed  much  attention  to 
Miss  Notepaper,  Mr.  Foolscap,  who  had  never  attended 
a  wedding  before  and  so  could  not  be  blamed  for  his 
blunders  ;  Miss  Mucilage  Bottle  who  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Foolscap  if  she  had  been  pouring  molasses  on  her  hair 
because  it  happened  to  be  sticky  ;  Mr.  Sealing  Wax 
whose  red  nose  tells  tales,  Miss  Penwiper,  Miss  Ruler, 
who  was  detested  by  all  the  children,  Miss  Postage 
Stamp,  Mr.  Paper  Knife,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mrs.  Candle,  Mr. 
Snuffers,  Mr.  Quilpen  and  Mr.  Songs  Of  the  Day. 

The  ceremony  over,  Mr.  Bible  made  some  impressive 
remarks,  after  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pen  welcomed  their 
new  son-in-law  and  hoped  he  would  come  up  to  the 
scratch.  Miss  Mucilage  Bottle  hoped  they  would  stick 
to  each  other  through  thick  and  thin.  Mr.  Paper 
Weight  said  "  May  life's  cares  rest  lightly  upon  you." 
Mi.ss  Penwiper  reminded  her  old  friend  the  bride  that 
"cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  and  Miss  Ruler  told 
her  to  be  ruling  mistress  of  the  house.  Mr.  Sealing 
Wax  hoped  that  the  seals  of  joy  and  happiness  might 
never  be  broken.  Mr.  Quilpen  .said,  "  May  your  cares 
be  light  as  a  feather."  Mr.  Dictionary  gave  his  best 
wishes  in  his  usual  verbo.se  manner.      Mr.  Paper  Knife's 


remarks  did  not  "  cut  nuich  ice."  Miss  Era,ser  hoped 
they  would  never  meet  with  the  rubbers.  Miss  Postage 
Stamp  said  to  tiie  bride,  "  May  you  never  be  licked  and 
stuck  in  tiie  corner."  Mrs.  Candle  said,  "  May  your 
pathway  have  just  enough  shade  to  temper  the  light." 
Mr.  Snuffers  .said,  "  May  you  both  be  snuffed  out  to- 
gether." Mr.  Newspaper  hoped  they  would  always 
keep  up  with  the  times.  The  congratulations  now 
ceased,  and  after  refreshments,  the  happy  couple  departed 
amid  showers  of  ink  to  tlunr  new  home  (ui  Study  Ave- 
nue. After  they  had  yime,  Mr.  Songs  Of  the  Day,  who 
generally  has  .some  complaint  to  make,  said, 

".lust  another  fatal  wedding, 
.lust  another  broken  heart." 

Make  a  history  lesson  become  also  a  drawing  lesson 
occasionally  and  give  the  caricaturist  a  chance  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  Following  are  descriptions  of  a  few 
of  the^  very  many  caricatures  made  by  pupils  of  grade 
eight ;  but  to  fully  appreciate  them  it  is  of  course  neces- 
sary to  see  the  drawings  ; 

War  vf  Roses.— r'Y'A'O   armies  of    roses  re{)re.senting  men 

with  spears  in  their  hands. 
Repeal    of  Com  Laus.  —  A  man  with  a    corn  cob  body 

addressing    a  lot  of  farmers  who  are  shaking  their 

rakes  at  the  speaker. 
Battle  of  Pinkie.  —  Sketch  of  a  battle  underneath  which 

was   the  ceremony  of    marriage    being    performed 

(a  battle  over  a  mari-iage. ) 
Conquest  of  Ireland.  —  Division    of    Ireland   into  three 

provinces  with  a    man   running  off  with  a  woman 

stoleii  from  one    of  the   other  provinces.      On  the 

shore   of    Ireland,  nearest  England,   stands  a  chap 

shouting  the  Macedonian  cry  to  England. 
Introduction  of  Free  Schools. — A  man  throwing  flora  a 

basket  a  lot   of   small   houses   with  ABC  printed 

on  the  roofs. 

The  success  of  the  conversational  method  in  class 
recitations  depends  somewhat  upon  how  it  is  introduced. 
A  very  successful  teacher  once  gave  as  her  reason  for 
not  taking  part  in  a  public  spelling  contest,  that  her 
pupils  imagined  that  she  knew  about  everything  and 
that  she  would  not  undeceive  them  for  a  world  by  pos- 
sibly missing  a  word  in  their  hearing.  While  such  a 
feeling  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  exist  between  the 
teacher  and  young  childien,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
give  this  freedom  of  speech  in  every  case  unless  the 
teacher  and  pupils  were  on  a  different  understanding. 
It  would  be  prudent,  I  think,  to  tell  the  class  before- 
hand that  teachers  don't  pretend,  nor  should  they  be 
expected,  to  know  everything;  therefore  it  should  not  be 
supposed  that  all  matters  of  discussion  are  able  to  be 
settled  by  the  teacher  at  once. 

As  long  as  a  well-arranged  time-table  is  observed, 
there  will  be  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to 
abuse  the  privileges  thus  allowed  them. 

If  many    of  the  methods,    the  results    of   successful 
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experience  in  the  profession,  were  not  used  as  if 
the  teachers  held  copyrights  of  them,  hut  were  recom- 
mended to  the  consideriition  of  beginners,  I  am  sure 
many  of  us  would  receive  valuable  assistance.  Miss 
Wilson,  at  present  primary  teacher  of  the  Barrington 
schools,  recognized  the  fact  more  than  two  decades  ago 
that  vertical  parallel  lines  were  more  easily  drawn  than 
obliiiue  parallel  lines,  and  consequently  she  has  long  been 
using  the  vertical  wi-iting.  It  was  often  wondered  by 
those  who  saw  results  of  Miss  Wilson's  teaching,  how  she 
could  make  such  good  writers  in  such  a  short  time. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  a  system  of  penmanship  being 
used  which,  if  its  merits  had  been  e.xplained,  wT)uld,  I 
doubt  not,  been  adopted  by  many  teachers  long  ago  ; 
but  I  suppose  it  did  not  occur  to  Miss  Wilson  that 
simply  because  it  worked  well  under  her  direction  it 
was  worth  recommending.  The  fact  that  this  very 
.system  is  now  prescribed  in  the  school  course  for  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  giving  such  general  satisfaction,  is  a 
forcilile  criterion  in  that  mattt'r. 

Whatever  my  present  methods  above  outlined  have 
not  achieved  for  me,  two  things  may  be  surely  placed 
to  their  credit  :  first,  a  better  appreciation  of  those 
bursts  of  wit  and  humor  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
school  boy  instead  of  considering  them  the  merely  "swap- 
ped lies  "  of  ingenious  editors;  and  second,  the  conviction 
that  a  principle  seasoned  with  a  joke  is  always  more 
firmly  rooted. 

Should  these  chips  from  my  own  experience  have  the 
effect  of  eliciting  from  those  teachers  of  more  mature 
experience  other  suggestions,  results  of  their  .iwn  ex- 
periment, then  T  shall  have  accomplished,  unscltislily  1 
hope,  the  chief  purpose  of   this  sketch. 

G.    HOfJARTlI   C.MN. 
YaiMnouth,  N.  S.,  March  2rth,  1897. 


The  Queen's  Jubilee  and  the  Schools. 

One  appropriate  way  for  schools  to  celebrate  the 
.sixtieth  yearof  t^ueen  Victoria's  reign  is  to  endeavor  to 
understand  something  of  the  wonderful  progress  which 
distinguishes  this  above  all  other  reigns  in  England's 
or  the  worhl's  history.  To  do  this  the  Friday  before  the 
20th  of  June  might  be  given  up  to  the  inspiring  theme, 
"Victoria's  Reign,"  and  each  student  is  given  a  special 
subject  in  that  reign  on  which  to  prepare  something  of 
interest  to  the  school,  and  that  would  lead  the  student 
to  make  a  special  study  of  a  certain  topic  or  phase  of  the 
reign. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alumnie  Society  of  the 
Girls'  High  School,  St.  John,  the  subject  was  Victoria's 
Reign  ;  and  "in  a  progranune  consisting  chiefly  of  five 
minute    iuldr-es.ses,  essays  and   readings,  a  wondeifiilly 


interesting  and  instructive  picture  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  reign  was  presented.  One  essay,  read  by  a  recent 
graduate,  is  so  suggestive  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  way  that  we  reproduce  it : 

Progress  op  Victori.\'s  Reign. 
The  contrast  between  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
England's  Queen  to  her  throne,  and  this  the  sixtieth 
anniversary,  is  so  marked  that  we  can  do  no  more 
to-night  than  touch  on  some  of  the  greatest  changes. 
And  surely  in  sixty  years — two  generations  there  has 
been  time  for  great  and  momentous  changes  changes 
and  progress  in  everything— a  gradual  stepping  onward 
and  upward  to  higher  things. 

Take  science,  for  example;  sixty  years  ago,  works  on 
science  were  so  difficult  that  very  few  could  understand 
them.  Now,  even  a  child  can  read,  comprehend  and 
enjoy  .some  of  our  greatest  scientific  works.  The  ad- 
vance in  science,  its  application  to  the  industries  of  the 
people,  the  multitudinous  discoveries  made  in  chemis- 
try and  physiology,  are  surely  great  and  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  progress  of  our  nation. 

Then,  in  literature,  the  progress  is  no  less  marked. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  era  lejirning  was  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  upper  classes.  To-day,  it  is  open 
to  ever3'one  ;  hence  we  have  fewer  shining  lights,  but  an 
increased  number  of  well-educated  common  people. 
Then,  the  heavy  and  somewhat  ponderous  prose  style  of 
Johnson,  Golilsmitfh's  smooth,  deliberate  style,  and  the 
artificial  polish  of  Pope's  verse,  were  scarcely  on  the 
wane.  Maeaulay.  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  were  in 
the  height  of  their  power.  Tennyson  had  not  yet  come 
to  waken  the  world  to  sweetness  and   light. 

The  magazines  of  that  day  were  badly  printed  on 
poor  paper,  and  illustrations  were  almost  unheaid  of. 

The  i-hanges  in  dress  have  been  very  great  in  the  last 
sixty  years.  Manners  are  moie  fiee  and  easy.  Child- 
ren are  allowed  gieater  libei  ties,  and  ;is  a  c()nse(|uence 
are  much  more  forward  than  wouM  have  been  tolerated 
sixty  years  ago. 

The  inventions  of  the  past  sixty  years  are  almost 
numberless— the  principal  being  telegraphy,  photogra- 
phy and  electricity.  Then  contrast  the  candles  and 
oil-lamps  of  our  ancestors  with  the  gas  and  electric 
lights  of  the  present  day. 

The  colonies  have  been  greatly  increased  in  extent 
and  in  wealth  — the  Fiji  Islands,  Natal,  the  Transvaal, 
and  many  other  portions  of  Africa,  and  the  great  com- 
mercial station,  Aden,  having  been  added  to  the  Empire. 
But  perhaps  the  change  for  which  we  have  most 
cause  to  be  thankful,  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that 
points  of  difference  may  be  settled  peaceably  without 
bloodshed  ;  for  "  peace  hath  its  victories  no  less  renown- 
ed than  war." 

As  we  think  of  the  manifold  and  great  changes- 
changes  for  the  better-  the  improvements  and  the  in- 
ventions of  the  pa-st  sixty  j'ears,  and  ;is  we  recognize 
the  high  pinnacle  of  glory  on  which  our  nation  now 
stands,  we  may  truly  echo  Milton's  prayer  : 

"Thou,  Who  of  Thy  free  grace  didst  build  up  this 
Britannic  Empire  to  a  glorious  and  enviable  heighth. 
with  all  her  daughter  lands  about  her,  stay  us  in  this 
tVlii.iti..."  Jksssik  T.  I..\wrox. 
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Simon  Newoonib,  LTj.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 


Tlii'iv  is  mil  ;v  Nova  Stotiiin  hut  will  t'ci'l  piidc  in 
the  career  of  the  ilistinsiiislied  iistiononioi  whose  )K>r- 
trait  we  here  present  to  our  readers. 

Simon   Newcomh   was   horn   at   \\;dla<e,   Hants  Co., 
N.  S.,  on  the    irUhof  March,  1835.      His  father,   .lohn 
Newcouih,  was  a  teaclier  in  AValUioe.  and   nnuh    inter- 
ested in  astronomy,  whieh   has  made  his  son  so  fantous.  I 
His  mother  was  Emily 

Newcoml),  nee  Prince,  a  

woman    of    remarkahle 

intellectual  powers.     A 

short    time    before    the 

death     of    his    mother. 

when   fourteen    years 

of  age,  he  went  to  Monc- 

ton,    N.-H.,     to     reside 

with     his    uncle,     l!c\. 

John  Prince,  with  whrnii 

he  remained  nearl}'  t"ii 

years.      Here  he    he.^an 

the   study  of  medicine 

w'hich,  however,  provi<l 

so    distasteful    to      iiiiii 

that  he   relinijuished    it 

and  went  to  tlie  United 

States  in  1853,  teachinu 

.school  in   Marylaiul   for 

three  years,    lie  entered 

the  Lawi-ence  Scicnlilii 

and    graduated     f  ro  ni 

that  institution  in  I8.")S. 

In     1857     he     was  aji 

pointed   a  computer   on 

the      United      Stale's 

Nautical      Aliiianac. 

cliietU'    through    the    in 

iluence  of  Joseph  I  Icmv. 

of  the  Smitlisonian    In 

stitution,  and  Julius  Iv 

Hilgard,    of   the    L'.  S. 

Geological  Survey,  both 

of   whom    were    much    impicssid    with   Mr.  Newconib's 

aptitude  for  mathematics. 

Prof.  Newcomb  was  in  St.  John  ab(jut  nine  years 
ago  on  a  visit  to  his  aunts,  Mrs.  Trueuiaii  and  Miss 
Prince. 

The  following  summary  of  Prof.  Newconib's  scientific 
work  is  taken  from  the  Sc'icnt ijic Ami'ricati.  of  Marcli  liOtli: 

Prof.  Simon  Newcuimb,  who  retired  from  tlie  navy 
and   tlie  supeiinlendeiuy   of   (he    Nautical  Almanac  on 


March  l'2tli,  leaves  a  remarkalilo  record  of  public 
service,  through  which  he  has  become  oni!  of  the  fore- 
most .savants  of  the  world.  In  the  forty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  he  first  became  connected  with  the 
Nautical  Almanac  office,  and  especially  in  the  twenty 
years  of  his  superintendency,  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  American  since  Franklin  to  make  American 
learning  respected  and  accepted  in  European  countries. 
To-daj'  every  astronomer'  in  the  world  uses  Newcombs 
determinations  of  the  movements  of  the  planets  and 
the    moon  :     every    eelips(>    is    computed     according    to 

Newconib's     tables; 
every    nautical    alma- 
!  nac    is    based    on   the 
I  deteriiiiiiations  of  the 
VVashiiigtoii  olHce,and 
the    sliippiiig     of     the 
'.    civilized     world      is 
i;uidcd    either   l)y   the 
American     Nautical 
I   Almanac  or  by  ephe- 
1   inerides  based  on  New- 
comb's  work.    *     *     * 
!        While  inCambridge 
j   lie  found  time  to  plan 
;   and  execute  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  pieces 
of  astronomical    work 
undertaken  up  to  that 
date.      This    was     the 
computation  of  the 
orbits  of  the  asteroids 
— that  singular  gr-oup 
of    miniature     planets 
revolving     about     the 
sun  between  Mars  and 
•lupiter.       Newconib's 
first   calcuhitioiis  were 
made   on   four    of    the 
asteroids  in   185'J,  and 
jf'  attracted  much  atten- 

tion when  presented 
j  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association 
for  the  Advancement 
of  Scii'iice  at  Spring- 
field, where  he  exhibit- 
ed a  diagram  sliowing 
j    the     changes     in     the 

'■ '    orbits  during  a  period 

of  nianv  thousand 
years.  In  1800  he 
]iublished  a  general  mathematical  theoiy  of  the  subject, 
appl3'ing  it  to  a  larger  number  of  these  little  planets, 
and  this  puliHcation  at  once  gave  to  the  young  computer 
an   international   reputation. 

In  1801  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  United  States  navy,  and  went  to  Washington  to 
leside.  Here  he  negotiated  for  the  2G-incli  eiiuatorial 
instrument. 

In  1870  he  was  sent  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  visible  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  established  a 
station  at  Gibraltar.      I'nfojtunatel}',  the   usual    obser 
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vations  were  prevented  by  clouds,  but  the  opportunity 
was  utilized  in  pxtendinj^  certain  original  studies  con- 
cerning tlie  minor  motions  of  the  moon.  Lunar  tallies 
showing  the  recognized  motions  of  the  moon  were 
already'  iii  e.vistenee,  notably  those  constructed  liy  Han- 
sen and  pulilished  by  the  iJrilish  government  in  1857  ; 
but  even  before  1870  it  w.is  found  that  the  observed 
positions  of  the  earth's  satellite  did  not  correspond 
with  the  computed  positions,  as  shown  by  error  in  the 
calculation  of  the  eclipses  and  in  other  ways  ;  j'et  the 
jiroblem  defied  the  combined  skill  of  the  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  of  the  world.  With  his  genius  for 
tiisks  deemed  insurmountable  by  others,  Prof.  Newcomb 
had  already  set  himself  to  the  re.solution  of  the  problem, 
and  while  abroad  he  visited  the  various  observatories 
of  Europe,  and  consulted  the  earliest  records  extant. 
The  task  was  not  abandoned  until  the  problem  of  the 
motion  of  the  moon  was  solved  and  until  formula'  were 
developed  for  constructing  accurate  lunar  tallies.  This 
triumph  gained  fresh  laurels  for  the  young  astronomer 
throughout  the  world,  and  brought  him  ottlcal  recog- 
nition from  dittereiit  nations. 

Although  the  two  tasks  just  noted  were  e\er3  where 
regarded  lij-  astronomers  as  of  unprecedented  magnitude, 
they  were  in  reality  only  steps  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  much  greater  task  which  Newcomb  had 
already  set  for  himself.  This  herculean  labor  was  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  "elements  of  the  solar 
system,"  including  the  measurements  of  the  dimensions, 
weights  and  orbits  of  the  principal  planets,  the  larger 
asteroids  and  the  more  im|)ortant  statellitcs  or  planetarv 
moons.  This  work  was  carried  toward  in  connection 
with  (itilcial  duty  as  opportunity  oHered. 

As  early  as  1867  he  published  a  tinal  memoir  on  the 
secular  variati(ms  of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids  ;  this 
was  followed  in  1874  by  results  of  investigations  con- 
cerning the  orViit  of  the  planet  Uranus  ;  the  final 
researches  into  (he  motions  of  the  moon  were  published 
in  1876,  and  other  lesults  of  the  work  were  placed 
before  the  public  at  freipient  intervals  in  official  reports 
as  well  as  in  unofficial  scientific  papers.  In  1877  he 
was  made  suiierintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
office,  and  thus  acijuired  additional  facilities  for  carry- 
ing forward  the  laborious  tiisk,  which  he  has  now 
practically  completed.  'l"he  details  of  the  work  fill 
volumes,  and  are  so  roiii|ile.\  and  claboiate  as  liardh'  to 
be  summarized. 

As  might  be  suiiposi'd,  I'rof.  Newcomli's  im|iortant 
labors  brought  him  great  h<inor.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  wurks  on  astronomy  and  other  subjects. 


The  v<iung  have  to  be  uducated  through  the  heart  as 
well  as  through  the  head:  the  subtle  infiuence  of  the 
teacher's  character,  his  love  of  truth,  his  disinterested- 
ness, his  zeal  for  knowledge,  should  act  imperceptibly 
upon  them.  He  who  is  capable  of  taking  an  interest 
in  each  of  Jiis  pujiils  individually,  who  by  a  sympathetic 
power  can  reach  what  is  working  in  their  hearts  or  per- 
plexing their  understanding.s,  who  has  such  a  feeling 
for  them  that  he  has  acipiired  the  right  to  saj'  anything 
to  them,  hah  in  him  the  elements  of  a  great  teacher. — 
Dr.  .Inwrlt. 


Local  Science  Notes. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Science  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mac  Kay  discussed  the  calcareous 
algie  of  the  province,  presenting  .specimens  of  Litho- 
thamnion  from  different  parts  of  the  coast  from  Briar 
Island  to  Sj'dney,  Cape  Breton.  >lso  .some  specimens 
of  the  feather-like  Coral  Una.  Most  of  the  specimens 
were  worn  by  the  action  of  the  surf  on  the  shore.  He 
expected  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and  early  summer 
to  obtain  specimens  fresh  from  their  habitat  and  un- 
injured. He  had  obtained  no  specimens  from  New- 
Brunswick  or  Prince  Edward  Island.  As  Professor 
Foslie  of  Norway  is  about  completing  a  monograph  of 
the  Lithothamnia  of  the  world,  he  hoped  he  would  be 
aided  in  having  as  many  Canadian  species  as  possible 
represented  hi  the  work  ;  and  he  «iiuld  be  glad  to  for- 
ward specimens  sent  him. 

Harry  Piers,  Esq.,  read  an  interesting  account  of 
observations  made  on  rare  birds  and  manniials  during 
the  year. 

Loiulou  to  have  a  Real  University. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sixtieth  year  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign  is  to  be  made  memorable  by  the 
establishment  in  London  of  a  great  teaching  university. 
The  London  university  has  existed  since  1836,  but  its 
function  has  always  been  limited  to  the  examination  of 
candidates  and  the  confeii-ing  of  degrees.  This  restriction 
has  made  it  an  imperial  rather  than  a  local  or  metropol- 
itan institution.  Its  examinations  have,  indeed,  been 
characterized  by  thoroughness  and  fairness,  and  have 
commanded  the  confidciice  of  teachers  and  students  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Still,  the  feeling  has 
been  growing  among  scholars  that  London  should  have 
an  organized  university  of  its  own,  which  should  furnish 
help  and  guidance  in  other  ways  than  by  examinations, 
and  foi-  some  twelve  years  a  movement  has  been  going 
on  to  make  London  a  great  seat  of  learning. 

In  July,  1896,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  pailianicnt  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  frame 
the  neces.sary  ordinances  and  regulations.  The  measure 
passed  the  .second  and  third  reading  in  the  uppei-  house, 
but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Commons,  the  matter  was  postponed  until  the  present 
.session  of  parliament.  Until  the  statutes  are  framed, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  propo.sed  university  can  be  stated 
only  in  a  general  way.  The  general  purpose,  however, 
is  to  unite  in  one  thoroughly  organized  university  all  the 
teaching  bodies  in  the  British  metropolis  whicii  have 
shown  themselves  i|ualified  to  give  a  liberal,  a  scientific, 
or  a  professional  education.  The  pecuniary  resources 
of  these  Inxlies  are  in  be  largely  increased,  their  metluHls 
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of  research  iiiul  study  revispd,  and  new  institutions  are 
to  be  establislit'd  to  wiiatever  extent  may  be  found 
necessary.  It  is  belicM'd  tluil  wIk'h  tin-  work  is  fairly 
l)ej;uii  the  pulilic  funds  devoted  to  this  purjiose  will  be 
largely  supiili'ini-nted  by  private  endowments. 

Several  objeetions  liavr  licen  urj,'('(l  to  the  plan  of 
reconstruction  pioposed  for  the  lAUidon  university,  one 
of  tlie.sfc  lieing  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  non- 
collegiate  oi-  privately  educated  graduates.  These,  con- 
stituting alH)Ut  a  tliirdof  the  entire  number,  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country  and  in  the  colonies.  They  allege 
that,  while  the  present  comjiosition  of  the  senate  and 
examining  bodies  of  London  university  secures  the 
confidence  of  pi-ovincial  colleges  and  private  schools, 
equal  confidence  will  not  bi-  felt  in  a  ccirtral  body  corn- 
posed  largely  of  London  teacher-s  identified  « ith  rival 
interests.  Undoubtedly,  much  of  the  good  work  done 
by  the  univei-sity  should  l;)e  attributed  to  the  opiiortiuiity 
it  has  afforded  to  poor  and  secluded  students,  and  if  it 
were  proposed  to  lesti'iet  the  usefulness  of  the  institution 
to  those  who  can  undei-take  regular-  attendance  at  a 
teaching  univei-sity,  this  opposition  would  be  justified. 
This,  liowever-,  is  not  contemplated.  t)ir  the  contrary, 
it  is  i-econnneirdi'd  that  the  e.xaminations  for  external 
and  internal  students  shall  r-epiesent  the  same  standard  of 
knowledge,  and  bi>  identical,  so  far'  as  this  is  consisteirt 
with  thi>  inter-ests  of  both  classes  of  students. 


The  Ideal  Course  of  Study. 

Our-  courses  of  stud}-  seem  to  be  fcjrmed  with  i-ef(M-- 
ence  to  the  needs  of  those  who  ai'e  to  pass  through  the 
high  scIkjoI  and  college.  The  fact,  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  [lupils  never  enter  the  high  school  and 
ninety  eight  per  cent  never  enter  college,  seems  to  be 
totally  ignor-ed. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  gar-dener-  setting  out 
plants  while  knowing  that  the  gi-ovvth  of  every  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  must  'oe  cut  short  even  liefore 
they  blo.ssomed.  Even  so,  many  of  our  school  stutlies 
never  r-each  the  fruit-liearing  stage.  And  many  essen- 
tial studies  are  postponed  because  at  a  later  stage  they 
come  into  the  wor-k  of  the  high  school  in  a  more 
thorough  form.  But  what  about  those  pupils  who 
never-  enter  the  high  school  'I 

The  growth  of  mental  power  should  be  like  the  gi-owth 
of  a  plant — fr-om  within  ;  l^ut  the  gr-owth  of  knowledge 
should  be  like  the  growth  of  a  crystal,  perfect  and  com- 
plete as  far  as  it  goes.  The  contents  of  the  coui-se  of 
study  should  be  such  that  no  matter  when  the  child 
leaves  school  his  training  up  to  that  point  will  be  the 
best  possible  preparation   for  his  future  career-. 


PRIMARY  DKPARTMKNT. 

Tlie  (Mty  Boy. 

God  help  the  hoy  who  never  sees 
'I'lie  brittei-flies,  (he  birds,  the  bees, 
Norbe.-rrs  the  niusi(-  of  the  br-eeze 

When  zephyrs  soft  .-ii-e  blowing  ; 
Wlio  (-annot  in  sweet  comfort  lie 
Wh(>i-e  clover  blooms  are  thick  arrd  high 
Aird  hear  the  gentle  nrunirur  idgh 

Of  br-ooklet.s  softly  Howing. 

God  help  the  Iioy  who  does  not  know 

Where  all  the  woodland  berries  grow 
Who  never  sees  the  forest  glow 

When  leaves  are  red  and  yellow  ; 
Whose  childish  feet  can  never  stray 
Where  natui-e  cloth  her  charms  display. 
For  such  a  hapless  boy  I  say 
God  help  the  little  fellow. 

— Clilcmjo  Jutirniil. 


A  Moniiug  ill  a  Primary  Room. 


A  short  time  ago  I  heard  that  Miss  Gray,  primary 
teachei-  in  wat-d  one,  was  tloing  very  fine  work,  so  I 
determined  to  visit  her-  room  to  .see  and  learn  what  I 
could. 

I  arrived  there  shortly  before  nine  o'clock  and  was 
received  by  Miss  Gray  her.self.  She  had  such  a  p]ea.sant, 
sympathetic  nranner  and  gave  one  the  idea  of  being 
ready  for  work.  On  looking  around  the  roonr  I  saw  that 
it  was  tastefully  decorated  with  curtains,  pictures  and 
flowers.  Two  children  were  in  the  room,  and  on  ray 
asking  what  they  were  doing  I  was  told  that  they  were 
room  monitors  and  came  early  for-  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing the  slates,  sharpening  the  pencils  and  dusting.  I 
thought  this  a  good  plan  as  it  saved  so  much  time  and 
prevented  so  much  confusion.  The  bell  i-ang  for  as- 
sembling, lines  were  foiined  and  in  came  the  children 
marching  in  good  time  and  in  an  orderly  manner. 

As  the  children  took  their  .seats  they  folded  their 
hands  on  the  desks.  When  all  were  in  their  seats  I 
heard  a  cheerful  voice  say,  "Good  morning,  girls  and 
boys,"  and  the  hearty  response,  '■  Good  morning.  Miss 
Gi-ay." 

Tlren  the  class  sang  Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine, 
and  after  that  another  song.  . 

A  glance  around  the  loom  during  the  singing  showed 
Miss  Gray  that  a  little  girl  had  returned  after  a  week's 
absence  caused  by  sickne.ss,  so  when  singing  was  finished 
she  saiil,  "  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  again, 
Olive,"  and  was  rewarded  for  this  little  act  of  kindness 
by  a  shy,  pleased  smile. 

Next  came  preparations  for  work.  All  ready  slates 
on  desks.  Is  there  anj'  one  who  has  not  a  pencil  ? 
Well,    Mar-y  1       "I     canrrot    firrd    miire.     Miss    Gray." 
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Suppose  I  look  for  it  ;  wliy,  Maiv,  here  it  is  in  the  cor-  i 
tier  of  your  desk  ;   where  are  j'our  sliarp  eyes  this  nioin- 
iiig  ?     Now  we  are  re.'idy  for  work,  chusses  one,  two  and 
tliree    may  do  their   nuniher    work.      Seniors    ready — 
stand,  foi-ward. 

I  directed  mj'  attention  to  the  class  on  tlie  Hoor  and 
saw  tliat  the  lesson  was  a  review  of  the  number  ten. 
All  the  children  were  alert  and  attentive.  Questions 
were  (juickly  asked  and  i|ui(klv  atiswered,  good  prohleiiis 
were  given  and  e.Nytlaiiiiil  liy  tlu'  pu]iils.  This  lesson 
lasted  fifteen  minutes  when  the  class  inarched  to  their 
seats  and  proceeded  to  do  '.heir  seat  nuniher  work. 

Classes  one,  two  and  three  were  taken  up  for  number 
work  al.so.  Before  each  class  was  called,  Miss  draj" 
went  around  and  with  a  colored  pencil  marked  the  work 
of  each  scholar.  When  the  work  was  neatly  done  and 
all  correct,  a  small  red  star  was  quickly  drawn  on  the 
slate.  One  child  had  done  his  work  carelessl}',  it  was 
erased  with  a  quiet,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  untidy 
work,  Rob,"  and  later  in  the  morning  T  saw  this  lad 
doing  his  work  over  again  carefullj'. 

When  each  class  had  been  taken  in  mimbei'  work, 
two  light  taps  on  the  bell  were  given  and  all  sat  in 
po.sition,  then  slates  were  put  away,  the  class  stood,  a 
short,  vigorous  calisthenic  e.xercise  was  given,  then  left, 
right, — left,  right  and  away  thej-  marched  around  the 
room  singing  merrily. 

When  all  were  in  their  seats  again  Miss  Gray  .said. 
How  many  remember  what  I  asked  you  to  think  about 
for  to-day  1  Well,  Jack  ?  "  We  were  to  tell  you  the 
names  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  we  knew."  I 
listened  attentively  and  was  surprised  to  hear  some  of 
the  children  name  and  describe  trees  which  I  did  not 
know  before  were  to  be  found  in  the  locality.  Other 
children  were  surprisingly  ignorant  about  trees  and 
could  not  tell  one  varietj'  from  another. 

This  evidently'  astonished  Miss  Gray,  but  she  was 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion  and  said,  "All  the  girls  and 
lx)ys  who  wish  to  may  come  for  a  walk  with  me  after 
four  o'clock."  By  the  joyful  look  on  all  the  faces  I 
judged  that  all  intended  to  go,  and  so  it  proved  to  be 
the  ca.se  when  four  o'clock  came. 

The  children  were  then  dismissed  for  recess,  the 
monitors  staying  behind  for  a  few  minutes  to  attend  to 
their  duties. 

After  the  children  had  re-assembled  and  sung  a 
pretty  song,  a  phonic  lesson  was  taken  with  class  two. 
This  cla,ss  did  not  know  nearly  all  the  phonics  but  what 
they  did  know  thej'  knew  thoroughly. 

Next  came  a  reading  lesson.  This  was  about  trees 
and  proved  very  interesting.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  cla;«  enunciated  particularly  well. 


Another  reading  lesson  with  the  lowest  class  followed, 
then  all  took  position.  An  exercise  preparatorj'  to 
writing  was  gone  through,  position  was  taken  for  vertical 
writing.  The  copies  were  beautifully  written  in  spaced 
lines  on  the  blackboard,  a  short  talk  was  held  about  the 
copies  and  the  children  started  to  write. 

Miss  Gray  walked  up  and  down  the  aisles  directing 
the  attention  of  .some  to  the  copy,  asking  children  to 
notice  difference  between  their  own  writing  and  copy  ; 
commending  where  the  pupils  were  doing  their  utmost 
and  erasing  where  careless  work  was  shown  saying,  "  I 
want  to  see  your  best  work." 

Another  song  followed  this  and  then  dismissal. 

1  had  a  short  talk  with  ISIiss  (!ray  after  dismissal, 
during  which  she  told  nie  that  she  gave  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  her  work  psus.sed  off 
to  the  fact  that  all  her  work  was  carefully  planned  and 
studied  l)efor(!-hand. — Jenn  Donovan, Porta (je  Lnl'rnirie, 
Manitoba,  hi  Exchange. 

A  Question  or  Two. 

Dear  teachers,  ha\e  you  ever  noticed  : 

1.  That  after  j'ou  have  met  a  child's  parents  3'ou 
always  take  a  more  personal  interest  in  that  child  ? 

2.  That  the  indifferent  boy  can  sometimes  be  reached 
by  your  showing  an  interest  in  some  of  his  plans  outside 
of  school  work  i 

3.  That  the  more  you  threaten  the  more  you  havr.  to 
do  so  ': 

■t.  That  the  less  talking  you  do,  the  more  smoothl}' 
the  work  in  the  school -room  goes  on  ] 

5.  That  children  all  love  to  work  when  the  woik  is 
really  interesting? 

(5.  That  it  is  sometimes  i/o;*/-  fault  when  a  child  is  out 
of  order,  becau.se  you  might  have  prevented  it  by  a  little 
foresight  I 

7.  That  the  more  you  are  interested  in  anj-  sul)ject, 
the  more  the  children  will  be  interested  in  it. 

A  Te.acheu. 


The  Disorder  Fad. 


It  is  doubtless  well  that  the  children  in  the  primary 
school  .should  be  indulged  in  natural  movemenl,  kept 
good  natured  and  encouraged  to  regard  their  school  in 
the  light  of  a  well  ordered  home.  But  a  school-room 
in  which  a  cultured  teacher  is  occupied  with  a  restless 
class  of  shouting  youngsters  ;  instilling  the  gospel  of 
phonics  and  the  word  method,  among  the  snapping  of 
fingers,  the  shaking  of  fists,  the  shuttling,  crowding,  and 
general  disorder  of  a  juvenile  mob  ;  while  the  remainder 
are  studying  aloud,  gossiping,  running  to  the  water-pail, 
and  generally  having  "  a  high  old  time;"  is  certainly 
a  painful  reminder  of  older  and  not  better  school  days. 
No  doubt  the  graded  "  machine  "  is  here  well  rid  of. 
But  there  is  not  in  this  republic  a  more  pestilent 
machine  than  this  for  the  manufacture  of  lawless,  sel- 
fish, tyrannical  citizens,  read}'  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
explode?  into  a  public  and  private  disorder  that  makes 
havoc  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  say  nothing  of 
civilization.  —  Onf  Critic  in  Popular  Educator. 
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Ql'KSTION   I>ICl»AltT]>II':NT. 

A.  M.  C.      (1)   Find  tho  wcifjlit  of  a  liter  of  (»  at   0°, 
tlifii  compute  tlic  weight  of  a  liter  at  27". 
A  liter  of  H.  weighs  .089%  at  0". 

"      .08!)(;//  X  1(>  =  1.  l.'UiCK/  at  0". 
For    every    degree   of    iiicrpase    in    temperatiiic    the 
volume  increases  ol,,. 

Therefore  at  27°,  1  jV.t  '•  ^ '■■  1-  l-'i^'C'  :  .f. 
300.(,-  =  3i)I.372S 
.1=1.3045.7. 
(■-•)    Find  tiie  weight  of  .^OOre  of  N„()  at  OO". 
\'apor  density  of  N  .0  =  —.^J^  =  22 

.O.s9(i  X  22=  1.9712;/  weight  of  a  liter  N„0  at  0°. 
500c(,'  or  I  liter  =  .985C>y. 
At  (;0\  UVL  :  1 ::. 98.56  :  .« 
333.1;  =269.0688 
a:=..8079y. 
(.3)   Find  the  weight  of  200rv  of  CO  at  5°. 

Vapor  density  of  CO  =  — =14 

One  liter  of  CO  at  0°  =  .0896  x  14  =  1.2.544;/. 

200cc  =  iL^=.2508;/. 

(l-jf3):l::.2508:.r. 
268.1-  =  68.4684 
x=  .2554r/. 

(4)  A  given  vol'ime  of  O  weighs  .2!jy  at  a  pressure 
of  750 ;  find    the    weight  of   a   like   volume  of  O  at 

758""'. 

By  the  law  of  Mariotte  the  volume  of  a  given  (|uantity 
of  gas  at  a  constant  temperature  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure. 

Therefore  750  :  758::. 25  :  x. 
750.»= 189.50 
a;=.2526y. 


Student.     (I). — Being  given  (1)  x^  +y-  =(1^ 

(2)  y  =  mx  +  c.  Sub- 
stitute in  (1)  the  value  of  y  given  in  (2)  Apply  the 
conditiotis  for  equal  rootn  to  the  resulting  quadratic 
and  prove  that  c  =  «   y'  1   +m- 

Solution  :      .i:~  +  y^  —  a^ 
y  =  mx  +  c 
Therefore  j-  +  Hi-  ./•  -  +  2tnxc  +  c^  =  a^ 
or  X-  ( 1  +  wi'' )  +  2i)icx  +  c^  -  a-  =0 


x^  +  , 


1. 


1  +m^      1  +  m- 
By  the  theory  of  Quadratic  Equations  the   two  values 
of  X  in  the  equation  x^  +px  +  q  =:  o  are 


are  equal  then  \/p"  -  iq  must  be  equal  to  o.      Therefore 


Applvi„gthis    to    I    al,ovc  I  l-"'«.    \.'-Uo'-^' 

•  1  +  )»*  I  (1  +  III-) 

Therefore   Im-c"   =  4  (c-   -  a")  {\  -\-  m") 
ni^  (■•  =  (.'-  -  (I-  -(-  (•-  in-  -  it~  ni" 
f2  =r  a"  -\-  a-  m" 


(2)      Apply    the    condition    for    e(|ual    loots    to     the 
quadratic. 

x^         (mx  +  c)°        ,       J  r.     1     ■    ^  ..       ,         , 

— ;--t-  ^ — — — '     ^  1  and  nnd  c  ni  terms  ot  n,  h  and  )//. 
a-  6' 

..   I    ,■              ■'■"     1    (nix  +  c)-      ,         „ 
Solution  :         ^  -\-  ^ '     -1=0 

n~  h" 


-  + 


m"x  -j-  2  mcx  +  c- 


1  =  0 


h"  x^  +   '»^  «■  ■'■"  +  mca^  x  +  a-  c^  -a-  />~—0 

-„  .t  +  ,     '' '  =  0 

a"  h'^  -\-  m^a^ 


b^ 


Then  as  in  the  aljove  exerci.se 


p- 


iq. 


4«2   (r=-   ^2) 


I  h^-\-m^a^  )  b^  +a^  m^ 

Therefore  a*  m^  c'  =  a"  (c^  -ft^)  (b^  +  ir^  m^) 
a*  h-  m-   =  a-  b^  c"   —  a-  b* 


_  f-  — 

b'' 

a^ 

_  V<^"-  - 

■b-^ 

(3)  liax  +  by  +  cz^Q 

And  a'a  +  i^2/  +  c'2;  =  0 
X       _        y         _  z 


(1) 
(2) 


Prove 


bc—b'^c     ca'^  -  c^a     ab^    —  aUj. 
Solution  :     Multiplying  (1)  by  (/'and  (2)  by  a,  and  sub- 
tracting we  get  a'^by  -  (ib^y  +  a'^cx — ac^x=Q. 


And  ti  =  ^ -' 

ab'-aH> 
Similarly  multiplying  (1)  by  6'  and  (2)  by  b  we  get 
z(c^b  -  b'c) 


ab^  -a^b 


(1) 

get 

(2) 


Therefore 


y 


Ui-b^c     ab'  -  n^b     a'c-ac' 
(4)   Employ  the  results  in  the  last  question  to  prove 
that  if  2x  +  3y-r,z  =  0 

xVnd       .(--2^  +  42  =  0 
Then  will  y^  -  s-=:30.'<;^. 
Solution:    rt=2,  6=;3,  f=— 5,  «' =1,  /<' =  — 2,  c"  =4 
Substituting  the.se  values  in  the  square  of   equation 
(1)  in  the  above  exercise,  we  have 


y' 


-z^  (1.x— 5  —  2  X  4)2 


2.B— 2— 1  X  3 
Similarly  z^  =  x^  (2  x  —2—1  x  3)2 

(4x3  —2  X  —5)2 
Therefore  y--z'^==z^  x  >{>^^-~x-  x  y 

2/2— s8  =  .,.2  X  ^\«  X  Vv— «•■'  X  V 

=  30.72. 
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S.  C.  K.,  Earltowx.  —  Your  six  descriptions  of  l)irds 
for  idfiitiiiriitioii  arr  not  iu'i'uiate  on  some  points.  Nos. 
1,  2  an<l  .5  oiinnot  applj'  to  any  hiids  found  in  the 
province.  Tlu-re  has  l)een  some  confusion  or  mixing  of 
cliaracters,  or  impeifect  observation,  wlnili  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  brief  glimpses  of  birds.  We  shall  l)e 
glad  if  flescriptions  of  biids  seen  should  l)e  sent  in  to 
the  editor  as  soon  as  the  oliservation  is  made,  an<l  «  hen 
the  observation  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Nos.  4  and  5  very  piobably  refer  to  the  same  species, 
probably  male  and  female,  of  Turdus  fnnci'xi-ens  (Wil- 
son's Thrush,  or  the  Veery  as  it  is  sometimes  called). 
The  American  Kobin  is  Turdus  jnic/ratoriiin,  the  l»est 
known  of  the  thrushes  iiere.  Then  in  Nova  Scotia  there 
are  also  found  the  Eastern  Hermit  Thiusli  and  the  Olive- 
Backed  Thrush,  all  without  the  leddish  which  so  con- 
spicuously marks  the  robin,  and  only  from  7  to  7 S> 
inches  long  instead  of  the  10  inches  of  7'.  mvjrittoriua. 
The  first  of  the  three  thrushes  to  come  is  the  Eastern 
Hermit,  towards  the  end  of  April  and  it  stays  until  the 
end  of  ()clol)cr.  I'pper  parts  brownish  olive,  becoming 
reddish  on  the  tail  ;  under  j)arts  white  tinged  with  butl' 
and  spotted  with  dark  brown.  Bill  dark,  feet  pale,  and 
length  from  bill  to  end  of  tail  about  7  inches.  Nest  on 
ground  or  near  it.  Eggs  bluish  green.  Song  most 
beautiful  with  a  sacred  strain.  Also  a  shaip  chuck  and 
a  chip. 

The  second  to  come,  in  the  first  half  of  May,  is  the 
Veery  and  it  stays  until  the  first  of  September.  Upper 
parts  pale  brown  or  "  tawnj',"  shaded  evenly  from  tail 
to  head,  under  parts  white,  fused  with  fulvous  and 
marked  indistinftly  rrith  dusky  ori,  the,  throal.  Bill  light, 
feet  pale.  Length  about  7.5  inches.  Nest  on  ground 
or  near  it,  of  leaves  and  grasses,  eggs  greenish-blue  gen- 
erally without  any  spotting  of  brown.      Song  beautiful. 

The  third  to  come  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  stay- 
ing into  Septend)er,  is  th('  Olive-Back.  Upper  parts 
olive,  under  parts  buff,  breast  spotted  with  dusk}',  huff 
ring  around  the,  eye.  Bill  dark,  feet  pale.  Length 
about  7.0  inches.  Nest  in  bushes  or  low  trees.  Esrss 
with  a  greenish-blue  ground  freely  speck  led  with  different 
shades  of  brown.      Song  beautiful. 

No.  <>  is  evidently  a  rare  bird,  the  Black-bilicd  Cuckoo. 
Bill  blackish,  under  an  inch  in  length,  bluish  tinge  near 
base,  curved.  Under  paits  pure  white  .sometimes  with 
a  faint  tawny  tinge  on  the  fore  i)arts.  Wings  pointed 
with  uj)per  parts  of  body  an  uniform  satiny  olive-gray 
with  bronzy  reflection.s.  Tips  of  side  tail  feathers 
blackish  for  a  short  distance  then  obscurely  white. 
Space  round  eye  livid,  edges  of  eyelids  red.  Length 
from  11  to  1 2  inches. 

Many  of  our  smaller  birds  are  so  nuuh  .dike  to  the 
student  that  a  few  glimpses  at  a  distance  will  not  be 
enough  to  distinguish  them.  It  will  require  an  old  oV)- 
server  who  has  become  accpiainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  bird  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance,  and  he  may 
often  make  a  mistake.  But  the  great  majoiity  of  birds 
are  very  distinct  to  anv  observer  with  \ cry  little  practice. 


SCHOOL,   AJ*D    COLLKGE. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Conley,  teacher  at  Bay  Road,  Charlotte 
County,  with  the  assistance  of  pupils  and  friends,  has 
recently  been  able  to  i)rovide  her  -scliool  with  a  (lag  and 
much  useful  apparatus.  .She  expt^cts  also  to  be  able  to 
procure  -some  slate  blackboard  surface. 


The  Whitehead,  Gr.md  iManan,  school  library  now  con- 
sists of  ovei'one  hundred  volumes.  Mr.  C.  T.  McCutcheon 
is  princip.il. 


Misses  .Margaret  C.  Kninierson  and  (ierlrude  .Sccly  h.ive 
each  provided  their  I'oonis  in  the  Albert  school  building, 
St.  .lohn,  with  over  fifty  volumes  of  well  selected  books. 
The.se  have  been  secured  by  means  of  contributions  of 
pupils  and  parents  as  well  as  by  other  means  devised  by 
the  schooLs.  The  example  of  these  scliools  is  one  worthy 
of  imitation. 


Miss  Mary  Sciilliii,  of  Rolling  Dam,  is  subslitnting  for 
Miss  May  Carter,  of  the  St.  Stephen  statf,  who  is  sewous- 
Iv  ill. 


The  many  friends  of  Miss  Augusta  B.  Wade,  of  the 
St.  Andrews  start',  will  regret  to  learn  that  she  has  been 
compelled  temporarily  to  i('lin(|uisli  her  school  duties. 


Maine  State  Superintendent  Stetson  recently  called 
upon  Mr.  P.  G.  McFarlane,  of  the  Charlotte  County 
Teachers'  Executive,  and  expressed  himself  very  enthu- 
iastically  over  the  piospect  of  the  imited  teachers' 
institutes  in  September.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Washington  County,  Maine,  teachers  is  assui-ed. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  piogramme  of  the  St.  .John, 
Charlotte  and  Washington  (!ounty  Institute  will  appear 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Keview,  and  everything 
points  toward  a  very  intciesting  and  successful  united 
Institute. 


]\Iay  7tli  was  observed  as  Arbor  Daj'  in  the  schools  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Inspector  Carter's  disti'ict  in  New 
Brunswick  (St.  John  and  Charlotte). 


Inspector  Carter,  after  the  completion  of  his  work  in 
the  towns  of  Charlotte,  will,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term,  be  engaged  with  the  schools  of  the  Islands  and 
those  schools  in  ,St.  John  County  not  yet  visited  by  him. 


The  final  examinations  for  license  in  N.  B.  will  bi-gin 
on  Tuesday,  Jime  8tli,  at  9  a.  m.  The  normal  school 
entrance  and  matricidation  examinations  will  begin  on 
July  (ith.  at  f)  a.  m. 


The  <le.itli  of  Thos.  Nesbitt,  chief  cjei'k  in  the  Kduca- 
tion  Oftice,  Fredericton,  took  |)lace  April  22,  from 
la  grippe.  He  was  a  highly  efficient  offic(>r  whose  place 
it  will  be  difficidt  to  fill,  froni  the  excellent  knowledge 
of  details  which  he  posse.ssed.  The  names  of  Mi.ss 
Thomp.son,  a  clerk  in  the  Department,  lnspect<M'  Bridges 
and  .lolui  M.irih,  are  mcnliotuMl  for  the  vac.mt  position. 
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Kent  Strept  School.  Oharlottetown,  and  the  High 
Scliool,  Siriiiniei'side,  have  each  received,  from  tlie  Geo- 
lofjical  Survey  Depiirtineiit  al  (1|l.iw,i,  specimen  sets  of 
I'anadiaii  rocks  and  minerals. 


Mr.  \Vin.  A.  Mc  Kcn/ic.  1  he  successful  Ic.ulici- of  llic 
Lower  Freetown  SiIkkiI.  1'.  K.  I.,  h.is  resi>;ned  to  go  to 
Hiitish  ('oluml)ia.  l-fcfoi-c  leaving  he  was  entert/iined 
!)>•  his  frieiuls  .ind  presented  with  .i  veiy  coin|>liment;ny 
;id<lre,ss. 

The  Aniuiai  Teaoheis'  Institute  for  Annapolis,  Digby 
and  Yarmouth,  will  nieet  at  Dighy  on  the  20th  and 
21st  of  May.  The  following  papers  are  on  the  pro- 
gramme :  "Human  Educatior,"  by  Principa[  Benoit, 
of  .Clare  Academy  ;  "  Drawing,"  by  Miss  Smith  of  the 
Normal  School  :  "  Influence  of  the  Home  on  the  School," 
by  ^Miss  AVeothaner  ;  "  Reading,"  by  Mi.ss  Atchison; 
"  Tenn\\son~s  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  by  Principal 
Cameron  of  Yarmouth  Academy  ;  "  Physical  Geogra- 
phy," by  Principal  McVicar  of  Annapolis  Academy; 
"  Metric  System,"  by  Miss  Messenger;  "  An  Illustrative 
Lesson,"  by  N.  W.  Hogg.  The  Superintendent  of 
Education  is  expected  to  be  pre.sent. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


At  Minaw  Basin  and  Other  Poeii.k,  hy  Theodore  H. 
Rand,  D.  ('.  L.     Toronto  :  Wm.  Briggs,  Publisher. 

Much  of  modern  poetry,  or  what  is  by  courtesy  called 
such,  is  deeply— we  won't  say  tinged,  but— saturated  with 
melancholy.  As  we  read  we  see  that  the  writer  must 
be  "  one  forlorn,  or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hope- 
less love."  and  even  natvirally  cheerful  temperaments 
and  optimistic  views  are  depressed  and  dampened  after 
exposure  to  the  chilly  drizzle  of  the  average  minor  poet. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  experienced  reader 
puts  up,  so  to  speak,  a  mental  undirella  before  opening 
a  new  volume  of  verse.  But  a  delightful  surpri.se  is  in 
store  for  him  if  the  new  volume  happen  to  be  the  one 
entitled  "At  Minas  Basin  and  Other  Poems,''  recently 
put  forth  by  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Rand.  • 

Gratitude  is  due,  one  feels,  first  of  all,  for  the  cheerful- 
ness, the  hopefulness,  the  firm  faith  in  God's  goodness, 
in  man's  high  destiny,  in  the  helpfulness  of  beauty  that 
runs  througli  all  these  poems,  and  if  poetry  is  to  be 
measured,  as  Emerson's  says  it  should  be,  hy  the  mood 
it  induces,  then  should  this  little  book  he  assigned  a 
high  place.  Most  of  the  poems  are  of  nature  and  its 
teachings,  and  perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  poet  towards 
nature  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  first  and 
last  verses  of  one  of  hi.'  most  pleasing  poems,  "  In  the 
Cool  of  the  Day." 

"  To  him  that  h  ars  the  calling  in  the  ca'ni, 
Anil,  naked,  feeds  his  soul  at  WiBdom's  lip, 
Bird,  grove,  and  brook— God's  voice  in  silver  psalm- 
Are  like  a  secret  hone.vcomb  adrip. 
***** 

'•  Still  at  the  breeze  of  day  doth  Nature's  God 
Forth  in  earth's  paradisal  bowers  walk, 
And  of  soul-freedom,  Love's  restoring  rod, 
And  angel  guardianship.  He  deigns  to  talk." 

Sun  and  stars,  wave  and  wind,  flower  and  I)ird,  and 
the  whole  sweet  .summer  speak  to  him  of  the  oneness  of 
all  life,  "life  from  the   Kverlasting,"  .mil  of  the  growth 


of  all  towards   peifectiou.     We   (piote   from  the   p i 

called  "  Nature." 

Th"  ijir^e,  far  intent 
or  till'  Kingly  One 
la  only  br^'uri 

In  rearing  the  tent; 
To  nurture  a  soul 
Is  the  shining  goal. 

From  blade  to  full  ear. 
From  acorn  to  beam 
Unfoldiiigs  of  dream, 

Linked  serieo  of  cheei*, 
Evolvings  of  grace. 
Shadows  bright  of  His  face: 

Swee't  proj'cssion  and  slow 
Every  step  of  the  way 
More  pretMous  each  day. 

"Deathless"  and  "A  Dream"  emphasize  this  Ihoiight 
of  life. 

Those  of  us  who  love  oiu- own  rocky  fogbom id   coast, 

and  have  known  what  it  is,  when  far  inland,  to  long  for 

the   sight  of   the  .sea,    will    listen   readily   to  Dr.    Rand 

when  he  sings  to  us  of  Minas  Basin,  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 

of  the  Sea  Fisher,  for  he   sings  as  one  who  knows  and 

loves  them.     It  is  hard  to  tell  what  lines  to  detach  from 

these  exquisite  little  sea  pictures. 

"  Waft  of  beaten  brine  of  the  bay, 
Tonic  keen  as  steel  in  strife, 
Blowing  wet  and  cool  in  my  face. 
Tang  of  bitter  savor  of  life." 

How  these  words  recall  the  welcome  one  has  for  the 
soft,  cool  saltness  after  a  hot  week  in  July. 

But  the  best  of  the  \\  titer's  descriptive  power  is  shown 

in  "  The  Old  Fisher's  Song." 

"  We  saw  the  sky  within  a  silver  pool. 
Like  a  great  vase  of  lapislazuli 
Veined  with  the  silvery  spray  of  ciiTus  cloud." 

And  the  passage  beginning,  "And  breasting  an  old 
path,"  too  long  for  qtiotation,  is  another  example. 

One  little  poem  that  must  not  be  pas.sed  over  is  "In 
City  Streets,"  The  pitying  little  thought  at  the  end. 
which  comes  to  the  nattue  lover  who  has  been  bringing 
into  his  tiresome  labour  in  the  city  the  restful  sweetness 
of  memories  of  sweet  country  sights  and  sounds,  recalls 
Ruskin's  earnest  reminder  that  "  the  beatity  which  is  to 
be  a  joy  forever  must  he  a  joy  for  all." 

Of  the  forty-three  sonnets,  unquestionably  the  most 

striking  one  is  "The  Ghost  Flower.     Who  tliat  has  once 

read    these   lines  can   ever   again    look  at  the   uncanny 

white  thing  in  the  dim  woods  without  recalling  them  ? 

"  Like  Israel's  seer  I  come  from  out  the  earth 
Confronting  with  the  question  air  and  sky, 
TI'/i.V  flo.st  thnu  bring  vie  up  'f  whiteghost  am  I, 
Of  tliat  which  was  God's  beauty  at  its  birth. 
Ill  eld  the  sun  kissed  me  to  ruby  red, 
I  held  my  chalice  up  to  heaven's  full  view. 
The  wistful  stars  di-oppd  down  their  golden  dew. 
And  skyey  balms  exhaled  about  my  bed. 
Alas.  I  loved  the  darkness,  not  the  light; 
The  deadly  shadi-ws.  not  the  bending  blue. 
Spoke  to  my  tranced  heart,  made  false  seem  true, 
And  drowned  my  spirit  in  the  deeps  of  night. 
O  Painter  of  the  flowers.  O  God  most  sweet, 
Dosi  say  my  spirit  for  the  tight  z.s  meet  ? 

Another  beautiful  sonnet  is  "  Mystery,"  and  how  good 

are  the  first  two  lines  of  "An  Inland  Spruce," 

"Feasant  of  northern  forests,  humble  tree, 
Kirtled  and  frocked  in  all  year  homespun  green." 

Only  one  more  extract  from  "  The  (ilad  Golden  Year:'" 
"  Who  lioljs  the  sure  key 

To  this  largesse  of  treasure 
Is  a  king  among  men 

Though  a  workman  in  blue — 
Of  a  St  lain  yet  to  be. 

Who  with'God  taketh  pleasure 
In  the  young  earth  again. 
And  feeleth  it  new." 

All  thanks  to  the  poet  who  seeks    to   show    us  the  use 
of  beauty.  V..  H. 
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IIukchk's  Domestic  Science  Readers.  Book  V. 
Piigos,  240.  Price,  Is.  (kl.  Publishei's,  Maciiiilliiii  &("(>., 
London  and  New  York.  This  forms  a  supplement  to 
Book  IV  of  this  excellent  series,  and  introduces  the 
"Chemistry  of  F'ood."  This  is  done  in  easy  illustrated 
|es.sons,  and  in  a  practical  coinnion  sense  way,  showing 
the  piopertics  and  nutritive  value  of  food  and  beverages, 
their  digestion  and  assimilation:  with  a  chapter  on 
persoii.il  clean liucss. 


Art  Education,  tiik  Tiuk  Indi'strial  Education, 
by  AV.  T.  Harris.  1,L,  1).,  V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Price,  .50  ciMits.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Pul)lishcr,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  V.  This  is  one  of  l)f.  Harris'  brightest  essays, 
and  is  printed  in  a  neat  lit  lie  volume. 


Elkme.s'ts  of  English  Grammar,  by  Alfred  S.  West, 
M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Pages,  288.  The 
Copp,  Clark  Co.  (Ltd.)  Toronto,  Publishers.  This  book 
is  excellent  for  the  clear,  concise  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated,  and  for  the  copious  material  that  is  fur- 
nished to  illiistrale  principles. 


The  Forms  of  Discourse,  by  Wm.  B.  Cairns,  A.  M., 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Cloth.  Pages,  356.  Pub- 
lishers, (iinn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  work,  which  begins 
with  an  introductory  chapter  on  style,  is  not  the  dry 
reading  that  one  usually  finds  in  text-books  on  rhetoric, 
l)ut  is  pleasantly  written  and  attractive  in  contents. 
The  student  who  masters  the  principles  of  this  text-book 
will  have  made  a  great  advance  in  the  science  of  the 
English  tongue  and  how  to  use  it  with  effect. 


Pope's  Essay  on  Criticis.m.  Price,  Is.  9d.  Select- 
ions FROM  -'The  Tatler."  Price,  2s.  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  t)P  W.\kefield.  Price,  2s.  6d.  Bdny.\n's  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  Price,  Is.  9d.  Publishers,  MacAIillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  We  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  these  little  volumes.  Each  is  edited  with  care. 
The  introductions  are  scholarly  and  critical,  touching 
almost  everything  of  conse<iuence  that  can  be  said  about 
the  subject  matter  or  the  author.  The  notes  form  a 
most  valuable  part  of  each  volume,  being  clear,  concise 
and  to  the  point,  giving  the  requisite  amount  of  help, 
without  overlmrdening  the  reader  with  what  is  well- 
known  or  common  place.  In  addition  to  being  well 
edited,  the  books  are  admirable  for  their  typographical 
excellence  and  cheapness. 


The  Children's  Third  Header,  by  Ellen  .M.  Cyr. 
(iiim  &  Co.,  Publishers,  A  bright  and  attractive  reader 
for  children,  with  material  selected  from  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Bryant  and  other  American  .authors.  The  illuslrations 
and  typography  are  admirable. 


Black  Board  Drawinc;.  by  M.  .Swannell.  Price, 
8s.  fid.  Publishers,  Macmillan  &  C(i,,  London.  This 
woik  with  its  full-paged  examples  of  black-board  draw- 
ings is  invalualtle  to  the  teacher.  The  illustrations  are 
models  of  beauty  and  simplicity. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Todhunter's  .\i.(ii;iiRA  (new  edition).  Mai  niillan  A; 
Co.,  London. 

ShaKESPE.VRE  the  BoV,  by  Wm.  .1.  Kolfi'.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York, 

Hygiene  for  Beginners,  by  K.  S.  HeyuoUls.  .Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  London. 

Theory  of  Physics,  by  .los.  S.  .Ames.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  N.  Y. 

A  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  by  Wm.  Smith, 
LL.D.     Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

An  Expekimkxt  in  Education,  by  .Mary  K.  Alling- 
Abei'.     Harper  Bros.,    N.   Y. 

[These  will   be  reviewed   in    .June,  | 

Kindekgahtbn  Work,  by  Marion  Snic  kl.iiid.  C.W. 
Bardeen,  pid)lisber,  Syiacuse.  N.  V. 

Exercises  kou  the  Study  of  Kken(  h,  by  K.  E. 
Brandon,  B.  \.  and  H.  K.  Duriaux.  iM.uMillau  iV:  ('o., 
London. 

Arithmetic  for  Promotion.  Parts  VI  and  VII,  by 
Kev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.  A.,  and  R.  F.  MacDon.ald.  Ma(  niil- 
lan &  Co.,  London. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coveri.ey.  (Young  Folks  Library  of 
('hoice  Literature).  Published  semi-monthly  by  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

KoPNicKERSTR.vssE,  by  Moser  and  Heiden.  (Heath's 
Modern  Language  Series).  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers. Boston. 

Stories  of  the  C.*;s.\rs,  from  Suetonius  (Elementary 
Classics  Series).     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

Algebr.\  Reviews,  by  Edwin  R.  Robbins.  Publishers, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


May  Magazines. 


An  interesting  account  is  given  in  ih*'  Pupiiliir  Si  iintcr 
Moiifhhj  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  natural  science 
and  the  imique  work  that  it  has  accomplished  in  th(^ 
"  Far  West.". . .  .In  the  F<nn>i,  Mr.  Edward  F'arrer  has 
an  ai-ticle  on  "New  England  Influences  in  French  Cana- 
da," in  which  he  thinks  the  French  Canadian  has  more 
love  for  La  Belle  Fratu-e  and  the  nation  south  of  him, 
than  for  John  Bull.  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  the  subject 
of  the  biographi(-al  sketch  in  this  month's  Review,  has 
an  article  on  "  France  as  a  Field  for  American  StudenUs." 
....  In  the  Aihmtic,  "  Art  in  the  Public  Schools"  is  dis- 
cussed with  considerable  taste  and  judgment  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  W.  Whitman.  It  contains  statements  of  the  fun- 
damental conditions  which  govern  the  development  of 
an  artistic  sense  and  apprtn-iation  as  a  pai't  of  popular 
education:  how  a  school-house  should  be  i)uilt:  its  inter- 
nal arrangement  and  decoratinii :  most  of  all,  the  spirit 
that  should  pervade  the  work  done  in  it.  "The  Ham- 
parts  of  Port  Hoyal."  is  an  interesting  short  stoiv  nf 
coloni.il  times,  reciting  the  lir.ive  advi^ntiues  of  an 
Anu-rican  officer  who  won  the  d.iughter  of  a  French 
commandant,  by  ('has  G.  D.  Roberts. ...  In  the  "Open 
Letters"  of  the  Ccii/i'iv/  is  an  article  on  .lohn  Cal)ol, 
Di.scoverer  of  the  North  .\merican  Continent."  which  is 
of  interest  to  oiu-  historii-.il  leaders  in  these  Atlatit  ic  Pro- 
vinces just  now. . .  .SI.  NichiilitK  is  more  than  usually  full 
of  children's  literature  this  month. . .  In  lecent  mimbeis 
ni  l.illi'H's  Living  .\ijr.  are  articles  on  "(iibbori'.s  Aulo- 
biograpliy,"  "  Frame  and  Hussi.i  in  China."  "The  .Mis- 
sion of  Tennyson."  ••  Ruskin's  .Socj.il  Experiment"  and 
others  of  equal  interest. 
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Ollicial    Xoticos. 

I 'KI'AUTMKNl'Al.     K\.\M  I  \  AIUINS     1897. 

I  -License  EzaminationB. 
Final  E.vamina' ions  for  Granunar.  Superior  and  Common  School 
Licenses.  Clasises  I  ami  II,  will  lie  held  at  thi'  Normal  School,  Frederic- 
ton,  at  the  I'eutennial  .'School  Buikling,  St.  .John,  ami  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
nioms.  Chatham,  bcKlnninK  on  Tuesdaj-.  .hmesih.  at '.1  o'clock,  a.  m 
C'amlidate.c  not  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  slirmld  civ<'  norice  to 
the  Chief  Snperiiitemli'nl  on  or  lieforc  thi'  fii-st  day  of  .lime.  No  candi 
date  is  eligible  imless  he  has  parsed  the  ]ireliminar.v  »'.vamination  for  the 
class  desired.  Grammar  S<-hnol  Candidates  must  notify  the  Chief 
Sn|ierintendent.  not  laterthan  'May  15th,  of  options  or  snhstitutions  they 
ma.\'  desire,  under  the  pr-.>\  isions  of  KeKulation  :V^  (School  Mannal,  ji.  80). 

H, -Normal  School  Entrance  and  Preliminary  Examinations  for 
Aiivance   of  Class. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  in  .September  1897 
and  all  holders  of  Second  or  Third  Class  Licenses,  who  propose  to  enter 
the  Normal  School  in  January  18118,  or  to  become  eligible  for  examination 
for  advance  of  class  in  June  1H98.  are  required  to  pass  the  preliminary 
e.\aminations  hesinning  on  Tuesday.  July  «th,  at  0  o'clock,  a.  m.  (See 
School  Manual.  Reg.  31,  3,  and  Reg.  3»,  6). 

Candidates  are  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Inspector  within  whose 
inspectoral  district  they  wish  to  be  examined  not  later  than  the  X4th  day 
of  Jla.v.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  with  the 
application. 

^^  Candidates  who  paid  the  fee  at  a  former  examination  and  who 
failed  to  obtain  any  class  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the  fee  at  the  com- 
ing examination. 

^^  Candidates  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  in  Septem- 
ber next  unless,  if  male,  of  the  full  age  of  18  years;  and  it  females,  of 
the  full  age  of  16  years,  at  the  time  of  enrolment. 

III.— Matriculation  and  Junior  Leaving  Examinations. 

These  examinations  will  be  held,  beginning  on  July  fith,  at  0  a.m.,  a 
the  same  stations  as  the  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations.  Appli- 
cation, accompanied  by  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  should  be  sent,  not  later 
than  the  24th  of  May,  to  tne  Inspector  within  whose  inspectorate  the 
candidate  wishes  to  be  examined. 

The  Junior  .Matriculation  Examinations  are  based  on  the  requirements 
for  matriculation  in  the  University  of  New  Bnmswick.  as  laid  down  in 
the  Universit.v  calendar.  (Candidates  will  receive  a  calendar  upon 
application  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  to  the  Education 
Office.)  Any  High  or  Grammar  school  pupil  who  has  completed  Grade 
XI  of  the  High  School  Course,  should  be  prepared  for  matriculation. 

Note.— Elementary  Chemistry,  as  in  Williams'  Introduction  to  Chemi- 
cal Science  (Chapters  I  to  XXX  inclusive),  is  now  required  of  ail  candi- 
dates for  matriculation. 

The  Junior  Leaving  Examinations  are  based  upon  the  requirements 
r  f  the  course  of  s'udy  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the 
syllabus  for  Grades  DC  and  X.  and  will  include  the  following  subjects: 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis;  English  Composition  and  Literature; 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping;  Algebra;  Geometry;  History  and  Geo" 
graphy;  Botany  and  Physics;  and  either  Latin  or  French,  or  Chemistry, 
or  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     (Eight  papers  in  all). 

The  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  province  are  eligible  for  admission  to 
this  examination.    Diplomas  are  granted  to  successful  candidates. 

The  stations  at  which  the  Entrance,  Matriculation  and  Leaving  Ex' 
aminntions  will  be  held  are  the  following.  Fredericton,  St.  John,  Monc- 
ton,  Sussex,  St.  Stephen,  Woodstock,  Chatham,  Bathurst,  Campb»llton, 
Andover  and  Hillsboro:  provided,  however,  that  if  less  than  twelve  can 
didates  ask  to  be  examined  at  any  of  the  stations  named,  no  examination 
shall  be  held  at  such  station  or  stations,  and  the  candidates  who  have 
chosen  to  be  examined  at  such  station  or  stations  will  be  instructed  to 
present  themselves  at  some  of  the  other  stations. 

1*^  The  Department  will  supply  the  necessary  stationery  to  the 
candidates  at  the  July  examinations,  and  all  answers  must  be  written 
upon  the  paper  supplied  by  the  Supervising  Examiners. 

In  theJune  examinations  the  candidates  will  supply  their  own  stationery. 

t^"  Examinations  for  Superior  School  License  will  be  held  both  at 
the  June  and  July  examirations;  on  June  8th  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m..  and  on 
July  8th,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  First  Book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  will 
be  required  in  both  cases. 

Forms  of  application  for  the  July  examinations  will  be  sent  to  candi- 
dates upon  application  to  the  Inspectors  or  the   Education  office. 

/, 


Hi(!H  School  Kntkanck  Kxaminations. 

For  tho  purpose  of  (letermining  what  jiupils  shall  ho  enrolled  as  Grnm" 
mar  or  Hij?h  School  pupils  at  the  beghminp  of  the  second  t4'riii  in  each 
school  year,  Entrance  Examinations  shall  be  held  sininltnneously  during 
the  last  week  of  the  term  endint^:. June  ;M)th  at  each  Grammar  School  in 
the  province,  and  at  the  Moncton,  St.  Stephen,  and  such  olher  High 
Schools  as  may  hereafter  be  named.  These  examinations  shall  be  con- 
ducted as  follows: 

1.  Kxamination  papers  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  flhief 
Superintendent  shall  be  forwarded  under  seal  to  the  localSebiH.I  Superin- 
tendent (or  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  School  Board  if  there  be  no  Superin- 
tendent) In  each  city,  town  or  dictrict  in  which  an  examination  is  to  be 
held. 

a.  The  local  Suiierintendent.  or  Secretary  of  the  Sclutol  Board,  and  the 
Principal  «,f  the  Or/immar  or  High  School,  with  such  assistance  as  they 
may  deein  necessary,  shall  supervise  the  examinations  in  accordance 
with  instructions  given  by  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

3.  The  answer  j^apers  of  the  pupils  shall  be  read  and  their  values  estl" 
mated  by  an  Examining  Board,  consisting  of  the  Principal  of  the  (irani- 
mar  or  High  School  (who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Examining 
Board),  the  teachers  on  the  staff  of  the  Grammar  or  High  School,  and  at 
jeast  an  equal  r.umber  of  teachers  of  Grade  VUI,  the  latter  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  City  or  Town  Superintendent,  or,  where  t>iere  is  no 
Superintendent,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  School  BoBrd.  Each  paper  must 
be  read  and  its  value  estimated  by  two  of  the  examiners,  acting  either 
jointly  or  separately.  In  case  their  estimates  do  not  agree,  the  average 
of  their  separate  estimates  is  to  be  taken  sis  the  value  of  the  paper. 

Note  —It  is  very  desirable  that  all  the  papers  on  the  same  subject  shall 
be  read  and  estimated  by  the  same  examiners. 

4.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  shall  be  arranged  in  two 
divisions  in  accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

Division  I.— Those  whose  aggregate  marks  amount  to  not  leas  than 
two  thirds  of  the  total  number  of  marks  possible  to  be  obtained,  and 
whose  marks  on  each  subject  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  the 
maximum  mark  assigned  to  each  subject. 

Division  II.— Those  whose  aggregate  marks  amount  to  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  numberof  marks  possible  to  be  obtained,  and  whose 
marks  on  each  subject  shall  not  be  less  than  one-third  of  the  manlmum 
mark  assigned  to  such  subject. 

5.  Candidates  whose  aggregate  marks  amount  to  less  than  one  half 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  marks  possible,  may  be 
further  tested  by  an  oral  examination,  conducted  by  the  Local  Super, 
jntendent  or  Secretary,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  or  High  School, 
and  a  teacher  of  Grade  VIII  (named  by  the  local  Superintendent  or 
Secretarj')  a  majority  of  whom  shall  determine  which  and  how  many  of 
said  candidates  shall  receive  permits  to  enter  the  Grammar  or  Hig^i 
School  under  the  Standard,  Division  UI. 

G.  The  SupeiTising  Examiners  shall  make  a  full  report  of  the  results 
of  the  examinations,  showing  the  number  of  Candidates  who  passed  in 
Divisions  1  and  II,  the  number  recommended  for  admittance  in  Division 
III,  and  the  number  who  failed,  together  with  any  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations the  examiners  may  desire  to  make.  This  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  aud  a  copy  sent  to  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent not  later  than  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year. 

7,— Special  Examinations.— (.'andidates  who  have  been  unavoidably 
prevented  from  presenting  themselves  at  the  regular  examinations,  may 
make  application  at  least  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  to 
the  Supervising  Examiners  for  a  Special  exammation.  The  application 
must  state  definitely  the  reason  or  reasons  why  the  candidate  failed  to 
appear  at  the  regular  examinations,  and  if  these  reasons  appear  to  the 
SupervisiuK  Examiners  satisfactory  and  autificient.  they  shall  grant  a 
special  examination  to  such  candidate  or  candidates  at  any  time 
appointed  by  the  Supervising  Kxaminers  before  the  opening  of 
the  school.  Such  examination  shall  be  conducted  and  the  papers 
estimated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  way  as  the  regular  exami- 
nations were  conducted.  Candidates  admitted  after  special  examina- 
tion shall  be  regarded  as  on  probation,  and  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
from  the  Grammar  or  High  School  classes  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
If  reported  by  the  Principal  ns  having  failed  to  do  satisfactorily  the 
work  assigned  to  the  regular  classes. 


Grammar  and  Superior  Schodls. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  Grammar  School  Provincial  Grant,  after  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year.  Grammar  Schools  in  towns  must  have 
enrolled  not  less  than  fifteen  pupils  who  shall  have  passed  the  High 
School  Entrance  Examinations,  and  Grammar  Schools  in  villages  must 
have  enrolled  not  less  than  ten  pupils  who  shall  have  passed  the  Hiah 
School  Extrance  Examinations. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  Superior  School  Provincial  Grant,  after  the 
close  of  the  present  term.  Schools  must  have  at  least  two  graded  de- 
partments, and  must  have  enrolled  not  less  than  ten  competent  pupils 
above  Grade  VII. 

J.  R.  INCH, 


Education  Office,  April  1st,  1897. 


Chief  Sup't  Education. 


'/V/  53  65'   ^y  /OC/ 


